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O  event  ever  proved  fo  interefting*  to  mankind  in  general 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  in  particidar,  as  the  difcovery 
o£  the  new  world,  and  the  paflage  to  India  by  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope :'  it  at  once  gave  rife  to  a  revolution  in  the  com- 
merce and  in  the  power  of  nations,  as  well  as  in  the  manners, 
induftry  and  government  of  almoft  the  whole  world.  At  this 
period  new  connexions  were  formed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
moft  diftant  regions,  for  the  fupply  of  wants  they  had  never 
before  experienced.  The  produdions  of  climates  fituated  tinder 
the  equator  were  confumed  in  countries  bordering  on  the  pole  \ 
the  induftry  of  the  north  was  tranfplanted  to  the  fouth ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  weft  were  clothed  with  the  manufactures 
of  the  eaft  ;  in  ihort,  a  general  intercourfe  of  opinions,  laws 
and  cuftoms,  difeafes  and  remedies,  virtues  and  vices,  were 
cflabliflied  amongft  men. 


In  Europe,  in  particular,  every  thing  has  been  changed  in 
confequence  of  its  commerce  and  connexion  with  the  Ameri- 
can continent ;  but  the  changes  which  took  place  prior  to  the 
late  revolution,  (which  eftabliflied  the  liberties  of  the  United 
States,  and  transformed  the  dependent  colonies  of  Britain  into 
an  independent  commonwealth,  or  rather  a  fociety  of  com- 
monwealths) only  ferved  to  increafe  the  mifery  of  mankind, 
adding  to  the  power  of  defpotifm,  and  rivetting  fader  the 
fliackles  of  oppreflion  \  the  commerce  of  Spain,  in. particular, 
with  the  new  world,  has  been  fupported  by  a  fyftem  of  rapine, 
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'-.  however.  b.„rf««,  fc^  i,X' :"  f  ^P"  ""l  Aftic  Sh. 
■«r«  and  ^^  have  iT^lt^  '.  ''"'^8"'>  "»»- 
"■'  influx  of  fte^Mrf  ^      ^''"''"'^  '»  P^Po^ion  t. 

America  i«reafed  hr„a,,^^  f/™'"  °"  ■■""■"»«•«  «i* 

.  induflo-  a«d  wealth    X°t  hT?   i  "'"  "''''^  '•  ■»""« 

of  Africa.  ■'"'"'' '"'"^■""'•"d  ravaged  Aecoaft 

^Which  ,he  UniM  Su.es  r^;?rd:d='''°'°"  "'"««•• 
that  evemful  period  gave  rife   2        u        ""^"'"«  *"  "''i'^h 
.«*«  tee  «f  abjea  flavelv  ,„d  d'    T'^  '"  """'  ■"''"'^■•■«'  ^om 
»'Wbyf„p„ffi,i„„,rad'f™kt™  r"'  •""'■'•^''defpo.ir™.     ' 
of  man  began  ,„  ^^  r„d«ft*         r"'"P'"«"'>«righ, 
W-iroUgio^libenyhav  tetf;   "' *°  "«"">'«  of  clil 

?>«  .0  .he  cottage,  in  ftor.t  """^'"''^  f">m  ,he  pa- 
A.,e,i.a„  colo-ufs  bids  fa"  ^W  '7,  '""  "  ""  '«'  «"'«« 
>h<=  emancip„i<a,  of  .he  oL  F  ''  ""'  ""'''  *"  «"fion 
»«*»'.  bu,  .0  acco„pira"<,frr"':'°"'"""  '"«""- 
governments  of  Europe.  '^    '  '*'"'''"'''"  \»  »"  ">«  oW 

fo"!^'  fo^'beSofCdotT  .''■"&'"'''=''  "^  ^  >■-  -"^ 
"^  ren4«  his  people  free^  dTap:;'"  !^''*'?'°»'  «-«S«nS 
P^fjored  defpot  expi«i„»  >„•.  .  •     ^ '      ^  ""=  ''^'^  "'""Ted  a 

^^»""  Of » pLpie  s '  s;"" '"''"."'""  "•"- 

by  men  who  had  affifted  in  eftaW  n,        u'"  '"■"■""  '"^  "Shts. 
-'»  '^fleaing  on  .ho  eltst^r^^ 'f"'- °f  America.' 
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of  thjB  fevolution»  "which  has  attended  the  latter.  The  ftonn 
vriU,  howc(yer»  ere  long  pafs  away,  and  returning  peace  will 
leave  the  <^her  nations  of  Europe  at  liberty  to  contemplate 
without  prejudice,  not  only  their  own  fituation,  but  the  re- 
fources  of  France  drawn  forth  into  a£tion  wider  the  influence 
of  an  eneigetic  government,  founded  on  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  adminiftered.at  an  expenfe  far  lefs  than  what  the  penfioned 
minions  of  its  former  corrupt  court  alone  devoured.  When- 
ever that  period  arrives,  and  arrive  it  will,  it  needs  hot  a  fpirit 
of  iiifpiration  to  affert,  that  the  other  nations  of  Europe  nauft 
fubmit  to  a  thorough  reformation,  or  be  content  to  behold  their 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  population  decline. 

In  the  mean  tinje  the  United  States  are  profiting  by  the 
convulfed  fituation  of  Europe,  and  increafing,  in  a  degree  hi- 
therto unparalleled  in  the  hi  (lory  of  nations,  in  population  and 
opulence.  Their  power,  commerce  and  agriculture,  are  ra- 
pidly on  'the  increafe,  and  the  wifdom  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  hitherto  been  fuch  as  to  render  the  profpe^  of  a  fet- 
tlement  under  its  foflering  influence  truly  inviting  to  the  mer- 
chant, the  manufacturer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  induflrious  la*> 
bourer :  nor  have  thefe  alone  found  the  United  States  advan- 
tageous ;  the  perfecuted  in  France  or  England  have  there 
found  an  afylum,  where  their  lives,  property  and  liberty  are 
fecure  ;  where  they  may  almoft  fay,  the  wicked  ceafr  ^>om 
troubling,  and  the  weary  arc  at  reft.  Nor  can  any  douL  be 
entertained,  but  in  a.fhort  period  the  man  of  fcience,  as  well 
as  the  contemplative  and  experimental  philofopher,  will  find 
the  (hores  of  Columbia  equally  propitious  to  their  wifhes. 
Education  is  fending  forth  its  illuminating  rays,  and  its  in- 
fluence on  the  riflng  generation  will  aid  the  Americans  in  all 
their  other  purfuits. 


The  inhabitants  of  Europe  are  not  infenfible  of  thefe  fa- 
vourable circumftances.  The  charms  of  civil  and  religious  \U 
h^fiyf  the  advantages  of  an  e^tenfive  and  fertile^  but  unculti-!- 
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vated  country,  of  an  increaHng  commerce,  unfhaclcled  and  un- 
encumbered  by  heavy  and  impolitic  duties  and  impofts,  have 
already  invited  numbers  to  leave  its  bofom — nunibers,  which 
d)e  iron  hand  of  perfecution  and  the  awful  profpeAs  of  intef- 
tine  diyifion  or  abjeA  flavery,  will  continue  to  increafe. 

The  attention  of  Europe  in  general,  and  of  Great-Britain 
10  particular,  being  thus  drawn  to  the  new  world,  the  Editor* 
at  the  inftigation  of  fome  particular  friends,  undertook  the 
ta(k,  which  he  hopes  he  has  in  fome  degree  accompliOied  in 
die  following  volumes,  of  affording  his  countrymen  an  op- 
portunity of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  its  fettlement 
by  Europeans — the  events  that  led  to  the  eftablifliment  and  in> 
dependence  of  the  United  States — the  nature  of  their  govern- 
ment— their  prefent  fituation  and  advantages,  together  with 
their  future  prbfpefls  in  commerce,  manufactures  and  agri- 
culture. This  formed  the  principal  defign  of  the  work ;  but 
lie  farther  wiffaed  with  this  to  conne£t  a  general  view  of  the 
fituation  of  the  remaining  European  pofTeflions  in  Ame- 
rica and  the  Weft-India  iflands ;  this  has  been  therefore  at- 
letnpted,  and  nearly  a  volume  is  dedicated  alone  to  this  fub- 
jeA.  Connefted  with  the  above,  one  obje£l  has  been  con- 
flantly  kept  in  view,  namely,  to  afford  the  emigrator  to  Ame- 
rica a  fummary  of  general  information,  that  may  in  fome 
Bieafure  ferve  as  a  dire£lory  to  him  in  the  choice  of  a  reftdence, 
as  well  as  in  his  after  purfuits.  This  fuggefted  the  propriety 
of  adopting  the  plan  which  Mr.  Morfe  had  laid  down  in  his 
American  Geography ;  and  this  muft  plead  in  excufe  for  the 
mifcellaneous  matter  introduced  in  the  third  volume,  at  the 
dofe  of  the  hiftory  of  the  States.  %  v 

How  far  the  Editw  has  fucceeded  in  the  accomplifhment  of 
this  obje£|  is  not  for  him  to  determine ;  he  can  only  fay,  he 
has  fpared  no  pains,  nor  negle^ed  any  opportunity,  which  his 
-fituation  permitted  him  to  embrace  to  obtain  information ;  and 
he  has  to  expcefs  his  obligations  for  the  obliging  communica- 
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tioni  of  fnilny»  whofe  names  the  peculiarity  of  hl|  own  fitua- 
tion  will  liot  for  obvious  reafons  permit  him  to  mention,  but 
for  whofe  friencUhip  he  fhall  ever  retain  the  mofl  lively  feati- 
ments  of  efiiem  and  gratitude.  The  Editor's  thanks  are  like<- 
wife  particularly  due  to  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  fociety  of 
Quakers,  fdr  the  documents  which  have  enabled  him,  with 
thorough  cohvjdion,  to  wipe  off  the  odium  which  Mr.  Chal- 
mers, in  his  Annals,  and  the  authors  of  the  Modern  Univerfat 
Hidory,  followed  by  Mr.  Morfe,  had  thrown  on  the  character 
of  William  Penn  and  the  firft  fettlers  of  Pennfylvamia,*  and 
en  whofe  authority  they  were  by  him  inferted. 

With  refpedl  to  the  printed  authorities  which  the  Editor 
has  followed,  he  has  not  only  borrowed  their  ideas,  but,  where 
he  had  not  the  vanity  to  conceive  himfelf  capable  of  corre£ting 
it,  he  has  adopted  their  language,  fo  that  in  a  long  narrative  he 
has  often  no  other  claim  to  merit  than  what  arifas  from  felec« 
tioui  and  a  few  connecting  fentences :  as,  however,  by  this  method 
it  has  often  become  difHcult  for  an  author  to  know  his  own, 
the  Editor  at  once  begs  leave  to  fay,  he  has  availed  himfelf  of 
the  labours  and  abilities  of  the  Jbbe  Raynal,  Franklin f  Robert' 
fonf  Clavigero,  Jefferfon,  Belknap,  yidams,  Catefiy,  Buffon^ 
Gordon,  Ramjey,  Bartram,  Cox,  Rujh,  Afttchei,  Cutler,  Itnlaj, 
Filfont  Barlow,  BrlJJot,  Morfe,  Edwards,  and  a  number  of 
others  of  lefs  import,  together  with  the  tranfa£lions  of  th« 
Englifh  and  American  philofophical  focietics,  American  Mu- 
Ileum,  &c* 


■^  \ 


•  The  Editor  has  particularly  to  requcft,  that  thofe  who  have  takeo 
thii  Woilcin  Numbers,  will,  in  juftice  to  himfelf,  as  well  as  to  the  cha- 
rafter  of  William  Penn,  deftroy  the  half-fhcet,  fignature  P  p  vol.  ii. 
page  389*to  296  inclufive,  and  fubditute  the  half-lheet  of  the  fame  ligna- 
ture,  given  Tft  the  laft  Number,  in  its  ftead—the  fame  is  requefted  re- 
fpe^ing  the  Confiitution  of  Pennfylvania  and  the  other  cancels  marked. 
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The  Editor  hat  now  only  to  deprecate  the  fcVerltycf  crltl- 
cifm.  It  wat  iippoflSble,  in  feleAing  from  fuch  It  variety  of 
authors,  to  fecure  uniformity  of  language'  withoUt  immen(e 
trouble ;  and  from  his  fituation,  which  rendered  an  Mfy  commu- 
nication with  the  Printer  not  only  often  difficult,  bi^t  in  many 
cafes  impraflicable,  feveral  typographical  errors  wilL  no  doubt, 
occur  to  the  reader,  as  well  as  fome  otheri  of  a  litefiry  kind. 
—As  thefe,  however,  do  not  nfkA  fads,  he  has  not  ad^(id  an 
errata,  but  left  the  whole  to  the  candour  and  good  fenfe  of. 
the  reader,  'to  whom  |ic  wiflies,  with  fincerity,  as  much  ^^lea*- 
fure  in  the  perufal,  as  himfelf  has  experienced  in  colleding 
and  arranging  the  materials. 
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biSCOVERY    OF    AMERICA. 


I 


.T  is  believed  by  many,  that  the  ancients  had  fome  imptfrfeft  notion 
of  a  new  world ;  and  feveral  ancient  authors  are  quoted  in  confirmation 
of  this  opinion.    In  a  book,  afcribed  to  the  philofopher  ArifVtle,  we  are 
told  that  the  Carthaginians  difcovered  an  ifland  far  beyond  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  large,  fertile,  and  .finely  watered  with  navigable  rivers,  but 
uninhabited.    This  ifland  was  diftant  a  fev/  days  failing  from  the  Con- 
tinent ;  its  beauty  induced  the  difcoverers  to  fettle  there ;  but  the  polic/ 
of  Carthage  diflodged  the  colony,  and  laid  all  rifl  prohibition  on  alltbdi 
/iibje^s  o(  the  ftate  not  to  attempt  any  future  eftablilbment*    This  Ac* 
count  is  alfo  confirmed  by  an  hiftorian  of  no  mean  credit,  who  relates^ 
that  the  Tyrians  would  have;  fettled  a  colony  on  the  new-difcovered 
ifland,  but  were  (^pofed  by  the  Carthaginians  for  flate  reafons.    Seneca* 
and  other^thors  are  alfo  quoted  in  fupport  of  this  belief;    But  however 
thU  may  be,  nobody  ever  believed  the  exiftence  of  this  continent  fo 
firmly  as  to  go  in  queft  of  it ;  at  leaft,  there  are  no  accounts  well  fup- 
ported  that  America  received  any  part  of  its  firft  inhabitants  from 
Europe  prior  to  the  15th  century.    The  Welfli  fondly  imagine  that 
their  country  contributed,  in  1170,  to  people  the  New  World,  by  the 
adventure  of  Madoc,  (on  of  Owen  Gwynedd,  who,  on  the  death  of  hit 
father,  failed  there,  and  colonized  part  of  the  country.     All  th^t  is  ad- 
vanced in  proof  is,  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  Britifli  Poets^  which 
proves  nomore  than  that  he  had  diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  fea  and  land. 
It  is  pretended  that  he  made  two  voyages ;  that  failing  Weft,  he  left 
Ireland  fo  far  to  the  North,  that  he  came  to  a  land  unknown,  where  he 
faw  many  ftrange  things ;  that  he  returned  hom«,  and,  making  a  report 
of  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  new-difcovered  country,  prevailied  on  number* 
of  the  Welfti  of  each  fex  to  accompany  him  on  a  fecond  voyage,  from 
which  he  never  returned.     The  favourers  of  this  opinion  aflert,  that 
feveral  Welfli  words,  fuch  M^rando,  "  to  hearken  or  liften ;"  the  ifle 
of  Crete/o,  or  «  welcome ;"  Cape  Breton,  from  the  name  of  Britain  ; 
Itvynndiur,  or,  **  the  white  water ;"  and  pengimtti  or^  «*  the  bird  with 
V     .     .  ,  S  "awhit* 
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"  a  white  head ;"  are  to  be  found  in  the  American  language.  But 
likenefs  of  found  in  a  few  words  will  not  be  deemed  fufficient  to  ef- 
tabliih  the  faA}  efpecia%  if  the  meaning  has  been  evidently  per^ 
verted :  fof  example^  the  whole  penguin  tribe  have  unfortiMately  not 
only  black  heads,  but  are  not  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  hemifphere ; 
the  name  was  alfo  beftowed  on  them  by  the  Dutch)  a  pingutimti  from 
their  exceflive  fatnefs :  but  the  inventor  of  this,  thinking  to  do  honour 
to  his  country,  inconfiderately  caught  at  a  word  of  European  origin,  and 
unheard  of  in  the  New  World.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  Wellh  were 
never  a  naval  people ;  that  the  age  in  which  Madoc  lived  was  peculiarly 
ignorant  in  navigation ;  and  the  mc^  which  they  could  have  attempted 
mult  have  been  a  mere  coafting  voyage  *. 

The  Norwegians  put  in  for  a  (hare  of  the  glor}',  on  gtounds  rathet 
better  than  the  Welih.  By  their  fettlements  in  Iceland  and  in  Green- 
land, they  had  arrived  within  (b  fmall  a  diftance  of  the  New  World, 
that  there  is  at  leaft  a  poifibility  of  its  having  been  touched  at  by  a 
people  fo  verfed  in  maritime  aiTairs,.  and  fo  adventurous,  as  the  ancient 
Normans  were.  The  proofs  are  much  more  numerous  than  thofe  pro- 
duced by  the  Britiih  Hiftorians;  for  the  difcovery  is  mentioned  in 
feveral  of  the  Iflandic  manufcripts.  The  period  was  about  the  year 
1002,  when  it  was  vifited  by  one  Biorn ;  and  the  difcovery  purfued  to 
greater  effeA  by  Leif,  the  fon  of  Eric,  the  difboverer  of  Gftenland.  It 
does  not  appear  that  they  reached  farther  than  Labrador ;  on  which 
coaft  they  met  with  the  Efquimaux,  on  whom  they  beftowed  the  nam,e  of 
Skrttlinguet,  or  dwarfifh  people,  from  their  fmall  ftature.  They  were 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  had  leathern  canoes,  fuch  as  they 
have  at  prefent.  All  this  is  probable ;  nor  (hould  the  tale  of  the  Ger- 
many  called  Tuckily  one  of  the  crew,  invalidate  -  the  account.  He  was 
one  day  mifling ;  but  foon  returned,  leaping  and  flnging  with  all  the 
extravagant  marks  of  joy  a  bon  vivant  could  (how,  on  difcovering  the 
inebriating  fruit  of  his  country,  the  grape :  Torfxus  even  fays,  that  he 
returned  in  a  (late  of  intoxication.  To  convince  his  commander,  he 
brought  feveral  bunches,  who  from  that  circumftance'  named  that 
country  Vinland.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  North  America  pro- 
duces the  true  vine ;  but  it  is  found  in  far  lower  latitudes  than  our  ad- 


: 


*  If  the  rrader,  however,  wifhti  to  examine  this  curious  queftlon  ftill  farther,  he 
wilt  meet  with  all  that  can  t>e  faid  upon  the  fubje£f,  in  Williams's  Enquiry  intt  the 
truth  of  the  tradlihiif  ctncermn%  the  Difcovery  ef  jimtrtca  by  Prince  Madog,  Svo.^^ee 
a!fj  iMtAT'i  Aciount ef  Kuitnckey,  page  377,  ad  Edit. 

'»  '   '  ventarer*. 
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Tcnturen  could  reach  in  the  time  emi^oyed  in  their  voyagesj  which 
wai  comprehended  in  a  very  fmall  fpace.  There  appears  no  reafon  to 
dowbt  of  the  difcovery;  but  as  the  land  was  never  colonized>  nor 
any  advantages  made  of  it,  it  may  fairly  be  conjeflured,  that  they 
reached  no  farther  than  the  barren  country  of  Labrador.  In  Hiort,  it 
is  from  a  much  later  period  that  we  mull  date  the  real  difcovery  of 
America  *. 

Towardstheclofe  of  the  14th  century,  the  navigation  of  Europe  was 
fcarcely  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  mari- 
ner's compafs  had  been  invented  and  in  common  ufe  for  more  than  a 
century ;  yet  with  the  help  of  this  fure  guide^  prompted  by  the  moft 
ardent  fpirit  of  difcovery,  and  encouraged  by  the  patronage  of  princes, 
the  mariners  of  thofe  days  rarely  ventured  from  the  fight  of  land. 
They  a.ctjuired  great  applaufe  by  failing  along  the  coaft  of  Africa  and 
difcovering  fome  of  the  neighbouring  iilands ;  and  after  pu(hing  their 
refearche9  with  the  greateft  induftry  and  perfeverance  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  the  Portuguefe,  who  were  the  moft  fortunate  and  en- 
lerprifihg,  extended  their  difcoveries  Southward  no  farther  than  the 
equator, 

I'he  rich  commodities  of  the  Eaft,  had  for  feveral  ages  been  brought 
into  Europe'^by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean ;  and  it 
had  now  become  the  objeft  of  the  Portuguefe  to  find  a  paflage  to  India, 
by  failing  round  the  Southern  extremity  of  Africa  and  then  taking  an 
Eaftem  courfe.  This  great  objeft  engaged  the  general  attention  of 
mankind,  and  drew  into  the  Portuguefe  fervice  adventurers  from  every 
maritime  nation  in  Europe.  Every  year  added  to  their  experience  in 
navigation,  and  feemed  to  promife  a  reward  to  their  induftry.  The 
profpefl,  however,  cf  arriving  at  the  Indies  was  extremely  diftant ; 
fifty  years  perfeverance  in  the  fame  track,  had  brought  them  only  to  the 
equator,  and  it  waspropable  that  as  many  more  would  elapfe  before  they 
could  accomplifli  their  purpofe,  had  not  Columbus,  by  an  uncommon 
exertion  pf  genius,  formed  a  defign  no  lefs  ^ftoniihipg  to  the  ^ge  in 
which  he  lived,  than  beneficial  to  pofterity. 

Among  the  foreigners  whom  the  fame  of  the  difcoveries  made  by  the 
Portuguefe  had  allured  into  their  fervice,  was  Chriftopher  Colon  or 
(^olpinbus,  a  fubjcft  of  the  republic  of  Genoia,*  Neither  the  time  nor 


*  In  the  ad  Vol.  of  the  Tranraaiont  of  the  Philofuphical  Society  at  Philadelphia, 

Mr.  Otto,  in  a  Memoir  on  the  Difcovery  of  America^  ftrenuoufly  contends,  that  one 

^  Qehbm,  a  German,  difcovered  th«  American  Continent  prior  to  its  being  difcovered  by 

Columbus.    For  the  ingenious  arguments  in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  the  rcadejr  i§  re« 

fened  to  the  Jli/fflNr. 

place 
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place  of  his  birth  «:c  know.i  with  certainty;  but  he  was  defcended  of 
an  honourable  familyi  though  reduced  to  indigence  by  various  mis- 
fortunes. His  anccftors.  having  betaken  themfelves  for  ruhfiftence  to  a 
fea-faring  life,  Columbus  difcovcredi  in  his  early  youth,  the  peculiar 
character  and  talents  which  mark  out  a  man  for  that  profeflion.  His 
parents,  inftead  of  thwarting  this  original  propcnfity  of  his  mind,  fecm  to 
have  encouraged  and  confirmed  it,  by  the  education  which  they  gave 
}um.  After  acquiring  fome  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  the  only 
language  in  which  fcience  was  taught  at  that  time,  he  was  inftrudted  in 
geometry,  cofmography,  alVronomy,  and  the  art  of  drawing.  To  thcfe 
he  applied  with  fuch  ardour  and  prediledion,  on  account  of  their  con- 
nexion with  navigation,  his  favourite  object,  that  he  advanced  with 
rapid  proficiency  in  the  (ludy  of  them.  Thus  qualified,  in  the  year 
1461,  he  went  to  fea  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  began  his  career  on 
that  element ,  which  conduced  him  to  fo  much  glory.  His  early 
voyages  were  to  thofe  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  which  his  countrymen 
the  Genoefe  frequented.  This  being  a  fphere  too  narrow  for  his  af^ive 
mind,  he  made  an  excurfion  to  the  northern  feas,  in  1467,  and  vifited 
the  coafts  of  Iceland,  to  which  the  Engltfh  and  other  nations  had  begut) 
to  rcfort  on  account  of  its  filhery.  As  navigation,  in  every  direftion, 
was  now  become  enterprifing,  he  proceeded  beyond  that  ifland,  the 
Thule  of  the  ancients,  and  advanced  fcveral  degrees  within  the  polar 
circle.  Having  fatisfied  his  curiofity  by  a  voyage  which  tended  more  to 
enlarge  his  knowledge  of  naval  affairs,  than  to  improve  his  fortune,  he 
entered  into  the  fervice  of  a  famous  fea- captain,  of  his  own  name  and 
family.  This  man  commanded  a  fmall  fquadron,  fitted  out  at  his  own 
expence,  and  by  cruifing  fometimes  againfl  the  Mahometans,  forac- 
times  againfl  the  Venetians,  the  rivals  of  his  country  in  trade,  had  ac- 
quired both  wealth  and  reputation.  With  him  Columbus  continued 
for  feveral  years,  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  for  his  courage,  than  for  his  ex- 
perience  as  a  failor.  At  length,  in  an  obftinate  engagement,  off  the 
coalt  of  Portugal,  with  fome  Venetian  Caravels,  returning  richly  laden 
from  the  Low  Countries,  the  vefTel  on  board  which  he  ferved  took  fire» 
together  with  one  of  the  enemy's  fhips,  to  which  it  was  fafl  grappled. 
In  this  dreadful  extremity  his  intrepidity  and  prefence  of  mind  did  not 
forfake  him.  He  threw  himfelf  into  the  fea,  laid  hold  of  a  floating  oar, 
and  by  the  fupj  rt  of  it,  and  his  dexterity  in  fwimming,  he  reached  the 
fhore,  though  above  {wo  leagues  diflantj  and  faved  a  life  referved  foe 
great  undertakings. 

As  foon  as  he  recovered  ftrength  for  the  journey,  he  repaired  tp 
|ji{bon,  where  many  of  his  countrymen  were  fettled.    They  foon  con- 
ceived 
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ceived  fuch  a  favourable  opinion  of  hit  mctiu  **  well  *•  talentii  that 
they  warmly  folicited  him  to  remain  in  that  kingdumi  where  hit  naval 
(kill  and  experience  could  not  fail  of  rendering  him  confpicuoui.  To 
every  adventurer,  animated  either  with  curiofity  to  vifit  new  countrieif 
or  with  ambition  to  didinguiih  himfclf,  the  Portuguefe  fervice  was  at 
that  time  extremely  inviting.  Columbus  liftened  with  a  favourable  ear 
to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  having  gained  the  edecm  of  a  Portu* 
guefe  lady,  whom  he  married,  fixed  his  refidence  in  Li(bon.  This  alli- 
ance, inftead  of  detaching  him  from  a  fea-faring  life,  contributed  to  en- 
large the  fphere  of  his  naval  knowledge,  and  to  excite  a  defire  of  ex« 
tending  it  ftill  farther.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  fiartholomev 
Pereftrcllo,  one  of  the  captains  employed  by  prince  Henry  in  his  early 
navigations,  and  who,  under  his  protection,  had  difcovered  and  planted 
the  iflands  of  Po'rto  Santo  and  Madeira.  Columbus  got  poflfeflion  of 
the  journals  and  charts/ of  this  experienced  navigator,  and'from  them  he 
learned  the  courfe  which  the  Portuguefe  had  held  in  making  their  dif* 
coveries,  as  well  as  the  various  circumftances  which  guided  or  encouraged 
them  in  their  attempts.  The  ftudy  of  thefe  foothed  and  inflamed  his 
favourite  paflion ;  and  while  he  contemplated  the  maps,  and  read  the 
defcriptions  of  the  new  countries  which  Pereilrello  had  feen,  his  im- 
patience to  vifit  them  became  irrefiftible.  In  order  to  indulge  it,  he 
made  a  voyage  to  Madeira,  and  continued  during  feveral  years  to  trade 
.with  that  ifiand,  with  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  the  fettlements  in 
Guinea,  and  all  the  other  places  which  the  Portuguefe  had  difcovered  on 
the  continent  of  Africa. 

By  the  experience  which  Columbus  acquired,  during  fuch  a  variety  of 
voyages,  to  almoft  every  part  of  the  globe  with  which,  at  that  time,  any 
intercourfe  was  carried  on  by  fea,  he  was  now  become  one  of  the  mofl 
Ikilful  navigators  in  Europe.  But,  not  fatisfied  with  that  praifc,  his 
.ambition  aimed  at  fomcthing  more.  The  fuccefsful  progrefs  of  the 
Portuguefe  navigators  had  awakened  a  fpirit  of  curiofity  and  emulation, 
which  fet  every  man  of  fcience  upon  examining  all  the  circumftances 
that  led  to  the  difcoveries  which  they  had  made,  or  that  afforded  a  prof- 
peft  of  fucceeding  in  any  new  and  bolder  undertaking.  The  mind  of 
Columbus,  naturally  inqyifitive,  capable  of  deep  refledion,  and  turned 
to  fpeculations  of  this  kind,  was  fo  often  employed  in  revolving  the 
principles  upon  which  the  Portuguefe  had  founded  their  fchemcs  of  dif- 
covery,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  had  carried  them  on,  that  he  gradu- 
tally  began  to  form  an  idea  of  improving  upon  their  plan,  and  of  ac- 
complifliing  difcoveries  which  hitherto  they  had  attempted  in  vain. 

To  find  out  a  paffage  by  fea  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  was  the  great  objeft  in 

yiew  at  that  period.  From  the  time  that  the  Portuguefe  doubled  Cape  dc 

.  ■     .'  Verd, 
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Verd,  this  was  the  point  at  which  they  aimed  in  all  their  navigationsi 
and,  in  comparifon  with  it,  all  their  difcoveries  in  Africa  appeared  in* 
confiderable.  The  fertility  and  riches  of  India  had  been  known  for 
many  ages ;  its  (pices  and  other  valuable  commodities  were  in  high  re- 
qneft  throughout  Europe,  and  the  vaft  wealth  of  the  Venetians  arifing 
from  their  having  engrofled  this  trade,  had  iraifed  the  envy  of  all  nations. 
But  how  intent  foever  the  Portuguefe  were  upon  difcovering  a  new  route 
tothofedeitrable  regions,  they  fearched  for  it  only  by  fteering  towards 
the  fouth,  in  hopes  of  arriving  at  India,  by  turning  to  the  eaft,  after 
they  had  failed  round  the  farther  extremity  of  Africa.  This  courfe  was 
ftill  unknown,  and,  even  if  difcovcrcd,  was  of  fuph  iipmenfe  length,  that 
a  voyage  fron)  Europe  to  Iqdia  muft  have  appeared,  at  that  period,  an 
undertaking  extremely  arduous,  and  of  very  uncertain  iffue.  More 
than  half  a  century  had  been  employed  in  advancing  from  Cape  Non  to 
the  equator ;  a  much  longer  fpace  of  time  might  elapfe  before  the  more 
extenfive  navigation  from  that  to  India  could  be  accomplilhed.  Thefe 
Teiledtions  upon  the  uncertainty,  the  danger  and  tedioufnefs  of  the  courfe 
which  the  Portuguefe  were  purfuing,  naturally  led  Columbus  to  confide? 
whether  a  Ihorter  and  more  direfl  palTage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  might  not 
be  found  out.  After  revolving  long  and  ferioufly  every  circumftance 
fuggefted  by  his  fuperior  knowledge  in  the  theory  as  well  as  praAice  of 
navigation,  after  cornparing  attentively  the  obfervations  of  modem  pilots 
^ith  the  hints  and  conjedlures  of  ai^cient  authors,  he  at  laft  concluded) 
^hat  by  failing  directly  towards  the  weft,  acrofs  the  Atlantic  ocean,  new 
countries,  which  probably  formed  a  part  of  the  great  continent  of  Indiaj 
muft  infallibly  be  difcovrered. 

Principles  and  arguments  of  various  kinds,  and  derived  from  different 
fources,  induced  him  to  adopt  ^his  opinion,  feemingly  as  chimerical  as 
it  was  nc\v  and  extraordinary.  The  fpherical  figure  of  the  earth  wa| 
known,  and  its  magnitude  afcertained  with  fome  degree  of  apcuracy. 
From  this  it  was  evident,  that  the  continents  of  Europe,  Afia,  and 
Africa,  as  far  as  they  were  known  at  that  time,  formed  but  a  fmall  por* 
tion  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  It  was  fuitable  to  our  ideas  concerning 
the  wifdom  and  beneficence  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  to  believe  that  the 
vaft  fpace,  ftill  unexplored,  was  not  covered  entirely  by  a  \yafte  unprofit- 
able ocean,  but  occupied  by  countries  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man.  It 
appeared  likewife  extrcm;:ly  probable,  tha^  the  continent,  on  this  fide  of 
the  globe,  was  balanced  by  a  porportional  quantity  of  land  in  the  other 
hemifphere.  Thefe  conclufions  concerning  the  exiftence  of  another 
continent,  drawn  from  the  figure  and  ftruflure  of  the  globe,  were  con-? 
^rmed  by  the  obfervatiohs  and  conje^ures  of  modern  navigators.  A 
g  fqrtugucf^i 
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f  ortNgaefe  pilot,  having  ftretched  fatther  to  the  weft  than  was  ufual  at 
that  time,  took  up  a  piece  of  timber  artificially  carved,  floating  upon  the 
fea ;  and  as  it  was  driven  towards  him  by  a  wefterly  wind,  he  concluded 
that  it  came  from  fome  unknown  land,  lituated  in  that  quarter.  Colum* 
bus's  brother-in-law  had  found,  to  the  weft  of  the  Madeira  ifles,  a  piece 
of  timber  fafliioned  in  the  fame  manner,  and  brought  by  the  fame  wind ; 
and  had  feen  likewife  canes  of  an  enormous  fize  floating  upon  the  waves, 
whicK  refembled  thofe  defcribed  by  Ptolemy,  as  produAions  peculiar 
to  the  Eaft  Indies.  After  a  courfe  of  wefterly  winds,  trees,  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  were  often  driven  upon  the  coafts  of  the  Azores,  and  at 
one  time  the  dead  bodies  of  two  men,  vrith  lingular  features,  refembl- 
ing  neither  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  nor  of  Africa,  were  caft  aihore 
there. 

As  the  force  of  this  united  evidence,  &.ifing  from  theoretical  princi- 
ples and  practical  obfervations,  led  Columbus  to  expedt  the  difcovery  of 
new  countries  in  the  Weftern  Ocean,  other  reafons  induced  him  to  be- 
lieve that  thefe  muft  be  conneAed  with  the  continent  of  India.  Though 
the  ancients  had  hardly  ever  penetrated  into  India  farther  than  the  teinki 
of  the  Ganges,  yet  fome  Greek  authors  had  ventured  to  defcribe  the 
provinces  beyond  that  river.  As  men  are  prone,  and  at  liberty,  to  mag- 
nify what  is  remote  or  unknown,  they  reprefented  them  as  regions  of  an 
immenfe  extent.  Ctefias  afiirmed  that  India  was  as  large  as  all  the  reft 
of  Afia.  Oneficritus,  whom  Pliny  the  naturalift  follows,  contended 
that  it  was  equal  to  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitable  earth.  Nearchus 
alTerted,  that  it  would  take  four  months  to  march  in  a  ftraight  line  from 
one  extremity  of  India  to  the  other.  The  journal  of  Marco  Polo,  who 
had  proceeded  towards  the  Eaft  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  any  Eu- 
ropean had  ever  advanced,  feemed  to  confirm  thefe  exaggerated  accounts 
of  the  ancients.  By  his  magnificent  defcriptions  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Cathay  and  Cipangoy  and  of  many  other  countries,  the  names  of  which 
were  unknown  in  Europe,  India  appeared  to  be  a  region  of  vaft  extent. 
From  thefe  accounts,  which,  however  defedlive,  were  the  moft  accurate 
that  the  people  of  Europe  had  received  at  that  period,  with  refpeft  to 
the  remote  parts  of  the  Eaft,  Columbus  drew  a  juft  conclufion.  He 
contended,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  continent  of  India  ftretched  out 
towards  the  Eaft,  it  muft,  in  confequence  of  the  fpherical  figure  of  the 
earth,  approach  nearer  to  the  i Hands  which  had  lately  been  difcovcred 
to  the  weft  of  Africa ;  that  the  diftance  from  the  one  to  the  other  was 
probably  not  very  confiderable ;  and  that  the  moft  direft,  as  well  as 
ftiorteft  courfe,  to  the  remote  regions  of  the  Eaft,  was  to  be  found  by 
failing  due  weft.    Thi»  notion  concerning  the  vicinity  of  India  to  the 

weftera 
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weftem  parts  of  our  continent,  was  countenanced  by  fonie  eminent 
writers  among  the  ancients,  the  fanftion  of  whofe  authority  was  necef- 
fary,  in  that  age,  to  procure  a  favourable  reception  to  any  tenet.  Arif- 
totle  thought  it  probable  that  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  or  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  were  not  far  removed  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  that  there 
might  be  a  communication  by  fea  between  them.  Seneca,  in  terms  ftill 
more  explicit,  affirms,  that,  with  a  fair  wind,  one  might  fail  from  Spain 
to  India  in  a  few  days.  The  famous  Atlantic  ifland  defcribed  by  Plato, 
.nnd  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  a  real  country,  beyond  which  an  unknown 
continent  was  fituated,  is  reprefented  by  him  as  lying  at  no  great  dif-' 
tance  from  Spain.  After  weighing  all  thefe  particulars,  Columbus,  in 
whofe  charader  the  modefty  and  diffidence  of  true  genius  was  united 
with  the  ardent  enthufiafm  of  a  projeflor,  did  not  reft  with  fuch  abfo« 
lute  aflfurance  either  upon  his  own  arguments,  or  upon  the  authority  of 
the  ancients,  as  not  to  confult  fuch  of  his  contemporaries  as  were  capable 
of  comprehending  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  he  produced  in  fup- 
port^f  his  opinion.  As  early  as  the  year  one  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  feventy-four,  he  communicated  his  ideas  concerning  the  probability 
of  difcovering  new  countries,  by  failing  weftwards,  to  Paul,  a  phy- 
fician  of  Florence,  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  cofmography,  and 
who,  from  tbe  learning  as  well  as  candour  which  he  difcovers  in  his 
reply,  appears  to  have  been  well  intitled  to  the  confidence  which  Co* 
lumbus  placed  in  him.  He  warmly  approved  of  the  plan,  fuggefted 
feveral  fafls  in  confirmation  of  it,  and  encouraged  Columbus  to  perfe- 
vere  in  an  undertaking  fo  laudable,  and  which  muft  redound  fo  much 
to  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  the  benefit  of  Europe. 

To  a  mind  lefs  capable  of  forming  and  of  executing  great  defigns 
than  that  of  Columbus,  all  thofe  reafonings,  and  obfervations,  and  au- 
thoritics,  would  have  ferved  only  as  the  foundation  of  fome  plaufiblc 
and  fruiilefs  theory,  which  might  have  furnifhed  matter  for  ingenious 
difcourfe,  or  fanciful  conjeflure.  But  with  his  fanguine  and  enterprifing 
temper,  fpeculation  led  direftly  to  aftion.  Fully  fatisfied  himfelf  with 
refpeft  to  the  truth  of  his  fyftem,  he  was  impatient  to  bring  it  to  the  teft 
of  experiment,  and  to  fet  out  upon  a  voyage  of  difcovery.  The  firft 
ftep  towards  this  was  tofecure  the  patronage  of  fome  of  the  confiderable 
powers  in  Europe,  capable  of  undertaking  fuch  an  enterprife.  As  long 
abfence  had  not  extinguifhed  the  affedion  which  he  bore  to  his  native 
country,  he  wifhed  that  it  fhould  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and  in- 
vention. With  this  view,  he  laid  his  fcheme  before  the  fenate  of  Ge- 
noa, and  making  his  country  the  firft  tender  of  his  fervice,  offered  to 
fail  under  the  banners  of  the  republic,  in  qaeft  of  the  new  regions  which 
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he  expefled  to  difcover.  But  Columbus  had  refided  for  fo  many  years 
in  foreign  parts,  that  his  countrymen  were  unacquainted  with  his  abi- 
lities and  charafter ;  and,  though  a  maritime  people,  were  fo  little  ac- 
cuttomed  to  diftant  voyages,  that  they  could  form  no  juft  idea  of  the 
principles  on  which  he  founded  his  hopes  of  fuccefs.  They  inconfider- 
ately  rejefted  his  propofal,  as  the  dream  of  a  chimerical  projeftor,  and 
loft  for  ever  the  opportunity  of  reftoring  their  commonwealth  to  its  an- 
cient fplendour. 

Having  performed  what  was  due  to  his  country,  Columbus  was  fo 
little  difcouraged  by  the  repulfe  which  he  had  received,  that,  inftead  of 
relinquiftiing  his  undertaking,  he  purfued  it  with  frefh  ardour.  He 
made  his  next  overture  to  John  II.  king  of  Portugal,  in  whofe  domi- 
nions he  had  been  long  cftablifhed,  and  whom  he  confidered,  on  that 
account,  as  having  the  fecond  claim  to  his  fervice.  Here  every  circura- 
ftancc  feemed  to  promife  him  a  more  favourable  reception.  He  applied 
to  a  monarch  of  an  enterprifing  genius,  »  0  incompetent  judge  in  naval 
affairs,  and  proud  of  patronifing  every  attempt  to  difcover  new  countries. 
His  fubjefts  were  the  moft  experienced  navigators  in  Europe,  and  the 
leaft  apt  to  be  intimidated  either  by  the  novelty  or  boldnefs  of  any  ma- 
ritime expedition.  In  Portugal,  the  profeflional  (kill  of  Columbus,  as 
well  as  his  perfonal  good  qualities,  were,  thoroughly  known ;  and  as 
the  former  rendered  it  probable  that  his  fcheme  was  not  altogether  vi- 
lionary,  the  latter  exempted  him  from  the  fufpicion  of  any  finifter  in- 
tention in  propofing  it.  Accordingly,  the  king  liftened  to  him  in  the 
moft  gracious  manner,  and  referred  the  confideration  of  his  plan  to 
Diego  Ortiz,  bifhqp  of  Ceuta,  and  two  Jewifh  phyficians,  eminent  cof- 
mographers,  whom  he  was  apcuftomed  to  confult  in  matters  of  this 
kind.  As  in  Genoa,  ignorance  had  oppofed  and  difappointed  Colum- 
bus ;  in  Lifbon,  he  had  to  combat  with  prejudice,  an  enemy  no  lefs  for- 
midable. The  pcrfons,  according  to  whofe  decifion  his  fcheme  was  to 
be  adopted  or  rejefted,  had  been  the  chief  direftors  of  the  Portuguefe 
navigations,  and  had  advifed  to  fearch  for  a  paffage  to  India,  by  fteer- 
ing  a  courfe  direftly  oppofite  to  that  which  Columbus  recommended  as 
fhorter  and  more  certain*  Tl'ey  could  not,  therefore,  approve  of  his 
propofal,  without  fubmitting  to  the  double  mortification,  of  condemn- 
ning  their  own  theory,  and  of  acknowledging  his  fuperior  fagacity. 
After  teafing  him  with  captious  quefllons,  and  ftarting  innumerable  ob- 
jeftions,  with  a  view  of  betraying  .him  into  fuch  a  particular  explana- 
tion of  his  fyftem,  as  might  draw  from  him  a  full  difcovery  of  its  na- 
ture, they  deferred  pafling  a  final  judgement  with  refpeft  to  it.  In  the 
mean  time,  they  confpired  to  rob  him  of  the  honour  and  advantages 
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which  he  expefted  from  the  fuccefs  of  his  fcheme,  advifing  the  king  t© 
difpatch  a  vcffel,  fecretly,  in  order  to  attempt  the  propofed  difcovery, 
by  following  exadtly  the  courfe  which  Columbus  feemed  to  point  out. 
John;  forgetting  on  this  occafion  the  fentiments  becoming  a  monarch, 
meanly  adopted  this  perfidious  counfel.  But  the  pilot,  chofen  to  exe- 
cute Columbus's  plan,  had  neither  the  genius,  nor  the  fortitude  of  itj 
author.  Contrary  winds  arofe,  no  fight  of  approaching  land  appeared, 
his  courage  failed,  and  he  returned  to  Lifbon,  execrating  the  projeft  as 
equally  extravagant  and  dangerous. 

Upon  difcovering  this  dilhonourable  tranfaftion,  Columbus  felt  the 
indignation  natural  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  re- 
fentment  determined  to  break  off  all  intercourfe  with  a  nation  capable 
of  fuch  flagrant  treachery.  He  inftantly  quitted  the  kingdom,  and 
landed  in  Spain  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  one  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  eighty-four.  As  he  was  now  at  liberty  to  court  the  proteftion  of 
any  patron,  whom  he  could  engage  to  approve  of  his  plan,  and  to  carry 
it  into  execution,  he  refolved  to  propofe  it  in  perfon  to  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabella,  who  at  that  time  governed  the  united  kingdoms  of  Caftile  and 
Arragon.  But  as  he  had  already  experienced  the  uncertain  iffuc  of  appli- 
cations to  kings  and  minifters,  he  took  the  precaution  of  fending  into 
England  his  brother  Bartholomew,  to  whom  he  had  fully  communicated 
his  ideas,  in  order  that  he  might  negociate,  at  the  fame  time,  with 
Henry  VII.  who  was  reputed  one  of  the  mod  fagacious  as  well  as  opu- 
lent princes  in  Europe. 

It  was  not  without  reafon  that  Columbus  entertained  doubts  and  fears 
with  refpeft  to  the  reception  of  his  propofals  in  the  Spanilb  court. 
Spain  was,  at  that  junflure,  engaged  in  a  dangerous  war  with  Granada, 
the  laft  of  the  Moorifh  kingdoms  in  that  country.  The  wary  and  fuf- 
picious  temper  of  Ferdinand  was  not  formed  to  reli(h  bold  or  uncommon 
defigns.  Ifabella,  though  more  generous  and  enterprifing,  was  under 
the  influence  of  her  hufband  in  all  her  aftions.  The  Spaniards  had 
hitherto  made  no  efforts  to  extend  navigation  beyond  its  ancient  limits, 
and  had  beheld  the  amazing  progrefs  of  difcovery  among  their  neigh- 
bours the  Portuguefe,  without  one  attempt  to  imitate  or  to  rival  them. 
The  war  with  the  Infidels  afforded  an  ample  field  to  the  national  adtivity 
and  love  of  glory.  Under  circumftances  fo  unfavourable,  it  was  impof- 
fible  for  Columbus  to  make  rapid  progrefs  with  a  nation,  naturally  flow 
and  dilatory  in  forming  all  its  refolutions.  His  charafter,  however,  was 
admirably  adapted  to  that  of  the  people,  whofe  confidence  and  protec- 
tion he  folicitcd.  He  was  grave,  though  courteous  in  his  deportment ; 
circumfpeft  in  his  words  and  anions  j  irreproachable  in  his  morals;  and 
3  exemplary 
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exemplary  in  his  attention  to  all  the  duties  and  fundUons  of  religion. 
By  qualities  fo  refpeftable,  he  not  only  gained  many  private  friendsf 
but  acquired  fuch  general  efteem,  that,  notwithftanding  the  plainnefs  of 
his  appearance,  fuitable  to  the  mediocrity  of  his  fortune,  he  was  not 
confidered  as  a  mere  adventurer,  to  whom  indigence  had  fuggefted  a  vi- 
fionary  projeft,  but  was  received  as  a  perfon  to  whofe  propofitions  ferioua 
attention  was  due. 

Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  though  fully  occupied  by  their  operations 
againft  the  Moors,  paid  fo  much  regard  to  Columbus,  as  to  remit  the 
confideration  of  his  plan  to  the  queen's  confeffor,  Ferdinand  de  Tala- 
vera.  He  confulted  fuch  of  his  countrymen  as  were  fuppofed  beft  qua- 
lified to  decide  with  refpeft  to  a  fubjeft  of  this  kind.  But  true  fcience 
had,  hitherto,  made  fo  little  progrefs  in  Spain,  that  the  pretended  phi- 
lofophers,  felefted  to  judge  in  a  matter  of  fuch  moment,  did  not  com- 
prehend the  firft  principles  upon  which  Columbus  founded  his  conjec- 
tures and  hopes.  Some  of  them*  from  miftaken  notions  concerning  the 
dimenfions  of  the  globe,  contended  that  a  voyage  to  thofe  remote  parts 
of  the  eaft,  which  Columbus  expefted  to  difcover,  could  not  be  per- 
formed in  lefs  than  three  years.  Others  concluded,  that  either  he  would 
find  the  ocean  to  be  of  infinite  extent,  according  to  the  opinion  of  fome 
ancient  philofophers ;  or,  if  he  Ihould  perfift  in  fleering  towards  the 
weft  beyond  a  certain  point,  that  the  convex  figure  of  the  globe  would 
prevent  his  return,  and  that  he  muft  inevitably  perifli,  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  open  a  communication  between  the  two  oppofite  hemifpheres, 
which  nature  had  for  ever  disjoined.  Even  without  deigning  to  enter 
into  any  particular  difcufiion,  many  rejefted  the  fcheme  in  general,  upon 
the  credit  of  a  maxim,  under  which  the  ignorant  and  unenterprifing 
Ihelter  themfelves  in  every  age,  *'  That  it  is  prefumptuous  in  any  per- 
fon, to  fuppofe  that  he  alone  poffefles  knowledge  fuperior  to  all  the  reft 
of  mankind  united."  They  maintained,  that  if  there  were  really  any 
fuch  countries  as  Columbus  pretended,  they  could  not  have  remained  fo 
long  concealed,  nor  would  the  wifdom  and  fagacity  of  former  ages  have 
left  the  glory  of  this  invention  to  an  obfcure  Genoefe  pilot. 

It  required  all  Columbus's  patience  and  addrefs  to  negociate  with  men 
capable  of  advancing  fuch  ftrange  propofitions.  He  had  to  contend  not 
only  with  the  obftinacy  of  ignorance,  but  with  what  is  ftill  more  intrac- 
table, the  pride  of  falfe  knowledge.  After  innumerable  conferences, 
and  wafting  five  years  in  fruitlefs  endeavours  to  inform  and  to  fatisfy 
judges  fo  little  capable  of  deciding  with  propriety,  Talavera,  at  laft, 
made  fuch  an  unfavourable  report  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  as  induced 
them  to  acquaint  Columbusi  that  until  the  war  with  the  Moors  Ihould  be 
..  »  C  a  brought 
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brought  to  a  period,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  engage  in  any  new  andt 
expenfive  enterprife. 

Whatever  care  was  taken  to  foften  the  harfhnefs  of  this  declaration^ 
Columbus  eonfidered  it  as  a  final  rejedion  of  his  propofals.  But  hap- 
pily for  mankind,  the  fuperiority  of  genius,  which  is  capable  of  forming 
great  and  uncommon  defigns,  is  ufually  accompanied  with  an  ardent  en- 
thdfiafm,  which  can  neither  be  cooled  by  delays,  nor  damped  by  difap- 
pointment.  Columbus  was  of  this  fanguine  temper.  Though  he  felt 
deeply  the  cruel  blow  given  to  his  hopes,  and  retired  immediately  from 
a  court,  where  he  had  been  amufed  fo  long  with  vain  expe^ations,  his 
confidence  in  the  juftnefs  of  his  own  fyftem  did  not  diminifh,  and  hi* 
impatience  to  demonftrate  the  truth  of  it  by  an  aflual  experiment  became 
greater  than  ever.  Having  courted  the  proteftlon  of  fovereign  ftate« 
without  fuccefo,  he  applied,  next,  to  perfons  of  inferior  rank,  and  ad- 
drefTed  fucccfTively  the  dukes  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  Medina  Celi,  who, 
though  fubjefts,  were  pofTeflfcd  of  power  and  opulence  more  than  equal 
to  the  enterprife  which  he  projefted.  His  negociations  with  them  proved 
as  fruitlefs,  as  thofe  in  which  he  had  been  hitherto  engaged ;  for  thefe 
noblemen  were  either  as  little  convinced  by  Columbus's  arguments  as 
their  fuperiors,  or  they  were  afraid  of  alarming  the  jealoufy,  and  of- 
fending the  pride  of  Ferdinand,  by  countenancing  a  fcheme  which  he 
had  reje^d. 

Amid  the  painful  fenfations  occafioned  by  fuch  a  fuccefllon  of  difap- 
pointments,  Columbus  had  to  fuftain  the  additional  diftrefs,  of  having 
I'eceived  no  accounts  from  his  brother,  whom  he  had  fent  to  the  court  of 
England.  In  his  voyage  to  that  country,  Bartholomew  had  been  fo  un- 
fortunate a»to  fall  into  the  hands  of  pirates,-  who  having  ftripped  him  of 
every  thing,  detained  him  a  prifoner  for  feveral  years.  At  length,  he 
made  his  efcape,  and  arrived  in  London,  but  in  fuch  extreme  indigence* 
that  he  was  obliged  to  employ  himfelf,  during  a  confiderable  time,  ia 
drawing  and  felling  maps,  in  order  to  pick  up  as  much  money  as  would 
purchafe  a  decent  drefs,  in-  which  he  might  venture  to  appear  at  court. 
He  then  laid  before  the  king  the  propofals,  with  which  he  had  been  en* 
frufled  by  his  brother,  and,  notwithftanding  Henry's  excelTive  caution 
and  paiiimory,  which  rendered  him  avf.rfe  to  new  or  expenfive  under- 
takiiigs,  he  received  Columbus's  overtures,  with  more  approbation,  'nn 
any  monarch  to  whom  they  had  hitherto  been  prefented. 

Meanwhile,  Columbus  being  unacquainted  with  his  brother's  fate, 

and  having  nownoprofpcft  of  encouragement  in  Spain,  refolved  to  vifit 

the  court  of  England  in  perfon,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  a  more  fa- 

▼ourable  rc.eption  thcre.^    He  had  already  made  preparations  for  this 
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purpofe,  and  taken  meafures  for  the  difpofal  of  his  children  during  hit 
abfcnce,  when  Juan  Perez,  the  guardian  of  the  monaftery  of  Rabida* 
near  Palos,  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  earneftly  folicited  him  to 
defer  his  journey  for  a'Hhort  time.  Perez  was  a  man  of  coniiderable 
learning,  and  of  fome  credit  with  Queen  Ifabella,  to  whom  he  wai 
known  perfonally.  He  was  warmly  attached  to  Columbus,  with  whofe 
abilities  as  well  as  integrity  he  had  many  opportunities  of  being  ac- 
quainted. Prompted  by  curiofity  or  by  friendlhip,  he  entered  upon  an 
accurate  examination  of  his  fyftem,  in  conjundlion  with  a  phyfician 
fettled  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  a  conftderable  proficient  in  ma« 
thematical  knowledge.  This  inveftigation  fatisfied  them  fo  thoroughly, 
with  refpeft  to  the  folidity  of  the  principles  on  which  Columbus  founded 
his  opinion,  and  the  probability  of  fuccefs  in  executing  the  nlan  which 
he  propofedj  that  Perez,  in  order  to  prevent  his  country  from  being 
deprived  of  the  glorj'  and  benefit,  which  mud  accrue  to  the  patrons  of 
fuch  a  grand  cnterprife,  ventured  to  write  to  Ifabella,  conjuring  her  to 
confider  the  matter  anew,  with  the  attention  which  it  merited. 

Moved  by  the  reprefentations  of  a  picrfon  whom  fhe  refpedled,  Ifabella 
defired  Perez  to  repair  immediately  to  the  village  of  Santa  Fe,  in  which, 
on  account  of  the  fiege  of  Granada,  the  court  refided  at  that  time,  that 
file  might  confer  with  him  upon  this  important  fubje*?!.  The  firft  effeft 
of  their  interview  was  a  gracious  invitation  of  Columbus  back  to  court, 
accompanied  with  the  prefcnt  of  a  fmall  fum  to  equip  him  for  the  jour- 
ney. As  there  was  now  a  certain  profpeift,  that  the  war  with  the  Moors 
would  fpecdily  be  brought  to  an  happy  iffue  by  the  reduftion  of  Gra- 
nada, which  would  leave  the  nation  at  liberty  to  engage  in  new  under- 
takings; this,  as  well  as  the  mark  of  royal  favour,  with  which  Co- 
lumbus had  been  lately  honoured,  encouraged  his  friends  to  appear  with 
greater  confidence  than  formerly  in  fjpport  of  his  fchemc.  The  chief 
of  thefe,  Alonfo  de  Qaintanilla,  comptroller  of  the  finances  in  Caftik, 
and  Luis  di  Santangel,  receiver  of  the  ecclcfiaflical  revenues  in  Arragon, 
whofe  meritorious  zeal  in  promoting  this  grsat  defign  entitles  their  names 
to  an  honoui'able  place  in  hiftory,  introduced  Columbus  to  many  pcr- 
fon^  o:"  high  rank,  and  interefted  them  warmly  in  his  behalf. 

But  it  was  not  an  eafy  matter  to  infpire  Ferdinand  with  favourable 
fcntiments.  He  ftill  regarded  Columbus's  projeft  as  .extravagant  and 
chimerical ;  and  in  order  to  render  the  efforts  of  his  partizans  ineffec- 
tual, he  had  the  addrefs  to  employ  in  this  new  negociation  with  him, 
fome  of  the  perfons  who  had  formerly  pronounced  his  fcheme  to  be  im- 
prafticable.  To  their  aftonifliment,  Columbus  appeared  before  them 
with  the  fame  confident  iiopej  of  fuctcfs  as  formerly,  and  infilled  upon 
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tlK  fame  high  recompence.  He  propofed  that  a  fmall  fleet  ihould  btf 
fitted  out,  under  his  command,  to  attempt  the  difcovery,  and  demanded 
to  be  appointed  hereditary  admiral  and  viceroy  of  all  the  Teas  and  lands 
which  he  (hould  difcover,  and  to  have  the  tenth  of  the  profits  arifing 
from  them,  fettled  irrevocably  upon  himfelf  and  his  defcendants.  At 
the  fame  time,  he  offered  to  advance  the  eighth  part  of  the  fum  neceffary 
foraccompUHiinghis  defign,  on  condition  that  he  (hould  be  entitled  to 
a  proportional  fliarc  of  benefit  from  the  adventure.  If  the  enterprife 
ihould  totally  mifcarry,  he  made  no  ftipulation  for  any  reward  or  emo- 
lument whatever.  Inftead  of  viewing  this  conduft  as  the  clearcft  evi- 
dence of  his  full  pcrfuafion  with  refpeft  to  the  truth  of  his  own  fyftem, 
or  being  ftruck  witli^that  magnanimity  which,  after  fo  many  delays  and 
Tcpulfes,  would  (loop  to  nothing  inferior  to  its  original  claims,  the  per- 
fons  with  whom  Columbus  treated,  began  meanly  to  calculate  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  expedition,  and  the  value  of  the  reward  which  he  de- 
manded. Tlie  expence,  moderate  as  it  was,  they  reprefented  to  be  too 
great  for  Spain,  in  the  prefent  exhaufted  ftate  of  its  finances.  They  con- 
tended, that  the  honours  and  emoluments  claimed  by  Columbus,  were 
exorbitant,  even  if  he  Ihould  perform  the  utmoR  of  what  he  had  pro- 
mifed;  and  if  all  his  fanguine  hopes  fliould  prove  illufive,  fuchvaftcon- 
ceilions  to  an  adventurer  would  be  deemed  not  only  inconfiderate,  but 
ridiculous.  In  this  impofing  garb  of  caution  and  prudence,  their  opi- 
nion appeared  fo  plaufiblc,  and  was  fo  warmly  fupported  by  Ferdinand, 
that  Ifabella  declined  giving  any  countenance  to  Columbus,  and  ab- 
ruptly broke  off  the  negociation  with  him  which  (he  had  begun. 

This  was  more  mortifying  to  Columbus  than  all  the  difappointments 
which  he  had  hitherto  met  with.  The  invitation  to  court  from  Ifa- 
bella, like  an  unexpefted  ray  of  light,  had  opened  fuch  profpcfls  of  fuc- 
cefs,  as  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  his  labours  were  at  an  end ;  but 
now  darknefs  and  uncertainty  returned,  and  his  mind,  firm  as  it  was, 
could  hardly  fupport  the  fliock  of  fuch  an  unforefecn  reverfe.  lie  with- 
drew in  deep  anguifl^  from  court,  with  an  intention  of  profccutiug  his 
Toyage  to  England,  as  his  hit  refourcc. 

About  that  time  Gmnada  fiurcndered,  and  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella, 
in  triumphal  pomp,  tool-:  polTcriion  of  a  city,  the  reduiition  of  which 
extirpated  a  foreign  power  from  the  heart  of  their  dominions,  and  ren- 
dered them  mailers  of  all  the  provinces,  extending  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontieri  of  Portugal.  As  the  flow  of  fpirits  which 
accompanies  fuccefi  elevates  tlie  mind,  and  renders  it  enterprifing,  Quin- 
tanilia  and  Santangcl,  the  vigilant  and  difccDiing  pationsof  Columbus, 
took  advantage  of  this  favourable  fituation,  in  order  to  mnl:c  one  effort 
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more  in  behalf  of  their  friend.  They  addreffed  themfelves  to  IfabelUt 
and,  after  expreffing  fome  furprife,  tliat  fhe,  who  had  always  been  the 
munificent  patronels  of  generous  undertakings,  fliould  hcfitatc  fo  long 
to  countenance  the  moil  fplendid  fcheme  that  had  ever  been  propofcdto 
any  monarch  ;  they  rcprefentcd  to  her,  that  Columbus  was  a  man  of  a 
found  imdenlanding  and  virtuous  charader,  well  oiialified,  by  his  expe- 
rience in  navigation,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  geometry,  toforra  juft 
ideas  with  refpc*^  to  the  ftrudture  of  the  globe  and  the  fituation  of  it« 
vaiious  regions ;  that,  by  oflfering  to  rifle  his  Ovvn  life  and  fortune  in  the 
execution  of  his  fcheme,  he  gave  the  moft  fatisfying  evidence  both  of  his 
integrity  and  hope  of  fuccefs ;  that  the  fum  rcquifitc  for  equipping  fuch 
an  armament  as  he  demanded  was  inconfiderablc,  and  the  advantages 
which  might  accrue  from  his  undertaking  were  immenfe ;  that  he  de- 
manded no  recompence  for  his  invention  and  labour,  but  what  was  to 
arife  from  the  countries  which  he  fhould  difcover ;  that,  as  it  was  wor- 
thy of  her  magnanimity  to  make  this  noble  attempt  to  extend  the  fphere 
of  human  knowledge,  and  to  open  an  intercourfe  with  regions  hitherto 
unknown,  fo  it  would  afford  the  higheft  fatisfaftion  to  her  piety  and 
zeal,  after  re-eftablidiing  the  Chriftian  faith  in  thofe  provinces  of  Spain 
from  which  it  had  been  long  baniflied,  to  difcover  a  new  world,  to 
which  flie  might  communicate  the  light  and  bleflings  of  divine  truth  j 
that  if  now  fhe  did  not  decide  inftantly,  the  opportunity  would  be  irre- 
trievably loft;  that  Columbus  was  on  his  way  to  foreign  countries, 
where  fome  prince,  more  fortunate  or  adventurous,  would  clofe  with 
his  propofals,  and  Spain  would  for  ever  bewail  the  fatal  timidity  which 
had  excluded  her  from  the  glory  and  advantages  that  Ihe  had  once  in  her 
power  to  have  enjoyed,  « 

Thefe  forcible  arguments,  urged  by  psrfons  of  fuch  authority,  and  at 
a  junfture  fo  well  chofen,  produced  the  defired  efFeft.  They  dilpelled 
all  Ifabella's  doubts  and  fears ;  flie  ordered  Columbus  to  be  inftantly 
recalled,  declared  her  refolution  of  employing  him  on  his  own  terms, 
and  regretting  the  low  ftate  of  her  finances,  generoufly  offered  to  pledge 
her  own  jew.els,  jn  order  to  raife  as  much  money  as  might  be  needed  in 
ipaking  preparations  for  the  voyage.  Santangel,  in  a  tranfport  of  gra- 
titude, kiifed  the  queen's  hand,  and  in  order  to  fave  her  from  having 
recourfe  to  fuch  a  mortifying  expedient  for  procuring  money,  engaged 
to  advance  immediately  the  fum  that  was  requifite. 

Columbus  had  proceeded  fome  leagues  on  his  journey,  when  the  mef« 
fenger  from  Ifabella  overtook  him.  Upon  receiving  an  account  of  the 
unexpeAed  revolution  in  his  favour,  he  returned  dircdlly  to  Santo  Fe, 
fhough  fome  remainder  of  dilfidence  ftill  mingled  itklf  with  his  joy. 
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But  the  cordial  reception  which  he  met  with  from  Ifabella,  together  witii 
the  near  profpeft  of  fetting  out  upon  that  voyage  which  had  fo  long 
been  the  objeA  of  his  thoughts  and  wiihes,  foon  ctFaced  the  remembrance 
/  of  all  that  he  had  fuffored  in  Spain,  during  eight  tedious  years  of  folici- 
tation  and  fufpenfe.    The  negociation  now  went  forward  with  facility 
and  difpatch,  and  a  treaty  of  capitulation  with  Columbus  was  iigned  on 
the  feventeenth  of  April,  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two. 
The  chief  articles  of  it  were,  i.  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  as  fovcreigni 
of  the  6cean,  conftituted  Columbus  their  high  admiral  in  all  the  feas, 
iflands,  and  continents  which  fhould  be  difcovcred  by  his  indaftry  ;  and 
ftipulated,  that  he  and  his  heirs  for  ever  (houkl  enjoy  this  office,  with 
the  fame  powers  and  prerogatives  which  belonged  to  the  high  admiral  of 
Callile,  within  the  limits  of  his  jurifdidion,     2.  They  appointed  Co' 
lumbus  their  viceroy  in  all  the  ifliuids  and  continents  which  he  (hoalJ 
difcover;  but  if,  for  the  better  adminiftration  of  affairs,  it  Ihould  here- 
after be  ncceflary  to  eftablilh  a  feparate  governor  in  any  of  thofe  ccun- 
tri,es,  they  authorifed  Columbus  to  name  three  perfons,  of  whom  they 
would  chufe  one  for  that  office ;  and  the  dignity  of  viceroy,  with  all 
its  immunities,  was  likewife  to  be  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Columbus. 
3.  They  granted  to  Columbus  and  his  heirs  for  ever  the  tenth  of  the 
free  profits  accruing  from  the  produftions  and  commerce  of  the  countries 
vhich  he  fhould  difcover.    4.  They  declared,  that  if  i^pv  controverfy 
or  law-fuit  fhall  arife  with  refped  to  any  mercantile  tranfadion  in  the 
countries  which  Ihould  be  difcovered,  it  fliould  be  determined  by  the 
fole  authority  of  Columbus,  or  of  judges  to  be  appointed  by  him. 
5.  They  permitted  Columbus  to  advance  one-eighth  part  of  what  fhould 
be  expended  in  preparing  for  the  expedition,  and  in  carrying  on  com- 
merce with  the  countries  which  he  fhould  difcover,  and  intitled  him,  in 
yeturn,  to  an  eighth  part  or  the  profit. 

Though  the  name  of  Ferdinand  appears  conjoined  with  that  of  IfabelU 
in  this  tranfaftion,  his  diftruft  of  Columbus  was  ilill  fo  violent  that  ho 
refufed  to  take  any  part  in  the  cnterprife  as  king  of  Arragon.  As  the 
whole  expencc  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  crown  of 
Caftile,  Ifabella  referved  for  her  fubjeds  of  that  kingdom  an  exclufive 
right  to  all  the  benefits  which  might  redound  from  its  fuccefs. 

As  foon  as  the  treaty  was  figned,  Ifabella,  by  her  attention  and  ac- 
tivity in  forwarding  the  preparations  for  the  voyage,  endeavoured  to 
make  fome  reparation  to  Columbus  for  the  time  which  he  had  loft  in 
fruitlefs  folicitation.  By  the  twelfth  of  May,  all  that  depended  upon 
her  was  adjufled  ;  and  Columbus  waited  on  the  king  and  queen,  in  order 
to  receive  their  final  inftruftions.    Every  thing  refpefting  the  deftination 
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^n\  condaft  of  the  voyage,  they  committed  implicitly  to  the  difpofal  of 
his  prudence.  But,  that  they  might  avoid  giving  any  juft  caufe  of  of- 
fence to  the  king  of  Portugal,  they  ftriftly  enjoined  him  not  to  approach 
near  to  the  Portuguefe  fettlemcnts  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  or  in  any  of 
the  other  countries  to  which  the  Portuguefe  claimed  right  as  difcoverers. 
Ifabellahad  ordered  the  (hips,  of  which  Columbus  was  to  take  the  com- 
mand, to  be  fitted  oat  in  the  port  of  Palos,  a  fmall  maritime  town  in  the 
province  of  Andalufia.  As  the  guardian  Juan  Perez,  to  whom  Co- 
lumbus has  already  been  fo  much  indebted,  refided  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  this  place,  he,  by  the  influence  of  that  good  ecdefiaftic,  as  well 
as  by  his  own  connexion  with  the  inhabitants,  not  only  raifed  among 
them  what  he  wanted  of  the  fum  that  he  was  bound  by  treaty  to  ad- 
vance, but  engaged  feveral  of  them  to  accompany  him  in  the  voyage. 
The  chief  of  thefe  aflbciates  were  three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Pin- 
zon,  of  confiderable  wealth,  and  of  great  experience  in  naval  afiairs* 
who  were  willing  to  hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  expedition. 

But,  after  all  the  efforts  of  Ifabella  and  Columbus,  the  armament  was 
not  fuitable,  either  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation  by  which  it  was  equip- 
ed,  or  to  the  importance  of  the  fervice  for  which  it  was  deftined.  It 
confided  of  three  veifels;  The  largeft,  a  ihip  of  no  confiderable 
Iturden,  was  commanded  by  Columbus,  as  admiral,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Santa  Marian  out  of  refpedl  for  the  Blefled  Virgin,  whom  he 
honoured  with  fingular  devotion.  Of  the  fecond,  called  the  Pinta, 
Martin  Pinzon  was  captain,  and  his  brother  Francis  pilot.  The  third» 
named  the  Nigtia,  was  under  the  command  of  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon* 
Thefe  two  were  light  veflels,  hardly  fuperior  in  burden  or  force  to  large 
boats.  This  fquadron,  if  it  merits  that  name,  was  vidlualled  for  twelva 
months,  and  had  on  board  ninety  men,  moftly  failors,  together  with  a 
few  adventurers  who  followed  the  fortune  of  Columbus,  and  fome  gentle- 
men of  Ifabella's  court,  whom  (he  appointed  to  accompany  him* 
Though  the  expence  of  the  undertaking  was  one  of  the  circumftancct 
which  chiefly  alarmed  the  court  of  Spain,  and  retarded  fo  long  the  ne- 
gociation  with  Columbus,  the  fum  employed  in  fitting  out  this  fquadroa 
did  not  exceed  four  thoufand  pounds* 

As  the  art  of  fliip-building  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  extremely 
rude,  and  the  bulk  of  veflels  was  accommodated  to  the  ihort  and  eafy 
voyages  along  the  coaft  which  they  were  accuftomed  to  perform,  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  courage  as  well  as  enterprifing  genius  of  Columbus,  that  he 
ventured,  with  a  fleet  fo  unfit  for  a  diftant  navigation,  to  explore  un- 
known feas,  where  he  had  no  chart  to  guide  him,  no  knowledge  of  the 
tides  and  cttrrentt,  «nd  no  wpeiience  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  might 
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be  expofed.  His  eagernefs  to  accomplilh  the  great  defign  which  had  Cm 
long  engroiTed  his  thoughts,  made  him  overlook  or  disregard  every  cir- 
cumilance  that  would  have  intimidated  a  mind  Ic(s  adventurous.  He 
puOied  forward  the  preparations  with  fuch  ardour,  and  was  fecondcd  Co 
cffeflually  by  the  perfons  to  whom  Ifabellu  committed  the  fuperio* 
tendence  of  this  bufinefs,  that  every  thing  was  foon  in  readinefs  for  the 
voyage.  But  as  Columbus  was  deeply  imprefTed  with  fentiments  of  re- 
ligion,  he  would  not  fet  out  upon  an  expedition  fo  arduous,  and  of  which 
one  great  objedl  was  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  Chriftian  faith, 
without  imploring  publicly  the  guidance  and  protcdlion  of  I^feaven. 
With  this  view,  he,  together  with  all  the  perfons  under  his  command, 
inarched  in  folemn  proceiTion  to  the  monaftery  of  Rabida.  After  con-> 
feifing  their  fins,  and  obtaining  abfolution,  they  received  the  holy  facta- 
ment  from  the  hands  of  the  guardian,  who  joined  his  prayers  to  their* 
for  the  fuccefs  of  an  cnterprife  which  he  had  fo  zealoufly  patronized. 

Next  morning,  being  Friday  the  third  day  of  Auguft,  in  the  year  on* 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninsty-two,  Columbus  fet  f;iil,  a  little  befora 
fun-rife,  in  prefence  of  a  vaft  crowd  of  fpeiftators,  who  fcnt  up  their 
fupplications  to  Heaven  for  the  profperous  ifTue  of  the  voyage,  whj -k 
they  wifhed,  rather  than  cxpedled.  Columbus  fleered  direftly  for  the 
Canary  Iflands,  and  arrived  there,  Auguft  13,1492,  witliout  any  occur- 
rence that  would  have  defcrved  notice  on  any  other  occafion.  But,  in 
a  voyage  of  fuch  expedlation  and  importance,  every  clrcumRance  wasth* 
obje<fl  of  attention.  The  rudder  of  the  Pinta  broke  loofe,  the  day  after 
(he  left  the  harbour,  and  that  accident  alarmed  the  crew,  no  lefs  fuper- 
ftitious  than  unlkilful,  as  a  certain  omen  of  the  unfortunate  deftiny  of  th« 
expedition.  Even  in  the  fhort  run  to  the  Canaries,  the  (hips  were  found 
to  be  fo  crazy  and  ill  appointed,  as  to  be  very  improper  for  a  navigation 
which  was  expeded  to  be  both  long  and  dangerous.  Columbus  refitted 
them,  however,  to  the  befl  of  his  power,  and  having  fupplied  himfelf 
with  frelh  provifions  he  took  his  departure  from  Gomera,  one  of  the 
mod  wellerly  of  the  Canary  iflands,  on  the  fixth  day  of  September. 

Here  the  voyage  of  difcovery  may  properly  be  faid  to  begin ;  foe 
Columbus  holding  his  courfe  due  weft,  left  immediately  the  ufual  track 
of  navigation,  and  flretched  into  unfrequented  and  unknown  feas.  The 
firfl  day,  as  it  was  very  calm,  he  nude  but  little  way ;  but  on  the  fecond^ 
he  iofl  fight  of  the  Canaries ;  and  many  of  the  failors,  dejefled  already 
and  difmayed,  when  they  contemplated  the  boldnefs  of  the  undertaking, 
began  to  beat  their  breafls,  and  to  fhcd  tears,  as  if  they  were  never  more 
to  behold  land.  Columbus  comforted  them  with  affurances  of  fuccefs* 
and  the  profpeA  of  vafl  wealth,  in  thofc  opulent  regions  whither  he  was 
«ondudling  them.    This  early  difcovery  of  the  fpiiic  of  bis  followers 
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taught  Columbus,  that  he  muft  prepare  to  ftruggle,  not  only  with  the 
tinavoidable  difticultics  which  might  be  expcftcd  from  the  narure  of  hit 
undertaking,  but  with  fuch  as  were  likdy  to  arife  from  the  ignorance 
and  timidity  of  the  people  r  ider  his  comnund ;  and  he  perceived  that 
the  art  of  governing  the  minds  of  men  would  be  no  lefs  requifite  for  ae< 
complidiing  the  difcoveries  which  he  had  in  view,  than  naval  IkiU  and 
andaunted  courage.    Happily  for  himfelf»  and  for  the  country  by  which 
he  was  employed,  he  joined  to  the  ardent  temper  and  inventive  genius  of 
a  projector,  virtues  of  another  fpecies,  which  are  rarely  united  with  them. 
He  polfefled  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mankind,  an  infmuating  addrefs, 
a  patient  perfeverance  in  executing  any  plan,  the  perfeA  government  of 
his  paflions,  and  the  talent  of  acquiring  an  afcendant  over  thofe  of  other 
men.    All  thefe  qualities,  which  formed  him  for  command,  were  ac- 
companied with  that  fuperior  knowledge  of  his  profeflion,  which  begets 
confidence  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger.      To  unikilful  Spanifh 
failois,  accullomcd  only  to  coafting  voyages  in  the  Mediterranean,  thA 
maritime  fcience  of  Columbus,  the  fruit  of  thirty  years  experience,  im- 
proved by  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  inventions  of  the  Portuguefe,  ap- 
peared immenfe.     As  foon  as  they  put  to  fea,  he  regulated  tvcry  thing  by 
his  fole  authority ;  he  fuperintcnded  the  execution  of  every  order ;  and 
allowing  himfelf  only  a  few  hours  for  fleep,  he  was  at  all  other  times 
upon  deck.    As  his  courfe  lay  through  feas  which  had  not  formerly 
been  vifited,  the  founding-line,  or  inlhuments  for  obfervation,  were 
continually  in  his  hands.   After  the  example  of  the  Portuguefe  difcover- 
ers,  he  attended  to  the  motion  of  tides  and  currents,  watched  the  flight 
of  birds,  the  appearance  of  fifl^es,  of  {ba-weeds,  and  of  every  thing  that 
floated  on  the  waves,  and  entered  every  occurrence,  with  a  minute  ex- 
aftncfs,  in  the  journal  which  he  kept.    As  the  length  of  the  voyage 
could  not  fail  of  alarming  failors  habituated  only  to  (hort  excurfions* 
Columbus  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  them  the  real  progrefs  which 
they  made.    With  this  view,  though  they  run  eighteen  leagues  on  the 
fecond'day  aftqr  they  left  Gomera,  he  gave  out  that  they  had  advanced 
only  fifteen,  and  he  uniformly  employed  the  fame  artifice  of  reckoning 
fhort  during  the  whole  voyage.     By  the  fourteenth  of  September,  the 
fleet  was  above  two  hundred  leagues  to  the  weft  of  the  Canary  Iflcs,  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  land  than  any  Spaniard  had  been  before  that  time. 
There  they  were  ftruck  with  an  appearance  no  lefs  aftonilhing  than  new. 
They  obferved  that  the  magnetic  needle,  in  their  compafles,  did  not 
point  exaftly  to  the  polar  ftar,  but  varied  towards  the  weft ;  and  as  they 
proceeded,  this  variation  increafed.     This  appearance,  which  is  now 
faioiliar,  though  it  dill  remains  one  of  the  myfteries  of  liature,  into  the 
T '  Da  cauic 
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eaufe  of  which  the  fagacity  of  man  hath  not  been  able  to  penetrate, 
filled  the  companions  of  Columbus  with  terror,  l^hey  were  now  in  a 
boundlefs  unknown  ocean,  far  from  the  ufual  courfe  of  navigation ; 
nature  itfelf  feemed  to  be  altered,  and  the  only  guide  which  they  had 
left  was  about  to  fail  them.  Columbus,  with  no  lefs  quicknefs  than 
ingenuity,  invented  a  reafon  for  this  appearance,  wfiich,  £hough  it  did 
not  fatisfy  himfelf,  feemed  fo  plauiible  to  them,  that  it  difpelled  theic 
fears,  or  filenced  their  murmurs.        *:;  try; 

He  ftill  continued  to  fteer  due  weft,  nearly  in  the  fame  latitude  with 
the  Canary  iflands.  In  this  courfe  he  came  within  the  fpheie  of  the  ;rade 
wind,  which  blows  invariably  from  eaft  to  weft,  between  the  tropics  and 
a  few  degrees  beyond  them.  He  advanced  before  this  fteady  gale  with 
fuch  uniform  rapidity,  that  it  was  fcldom  neceflary  to  ftiift  a  fail.  When 
about  four  hundrec^  leagues  to  the  weft  of  the  Canaries,  he  found  the  fea 
fo  covered  with  weeds,  that  it  refembled  a  meadow  of  vaft  extent ;  and 
,  in  fome  places  they  were  fo  thick,  as  to  retard  the  motion  of  the  veflels. 
This  ftrange  appearance  occafioned  new  alarm  and  difquiet.  The 
failors  imagined  that  they  werf!  now  arrived  at  the  utmoft  boundary  of 
the  navigable  ocean ;  that  thefe  floating  weeds  would  obftruA  their 
farther  progrefs,  and  concealed  dangerous  rocks,  or  fome  large  traft  of 
land,  which  had  funk,  they  kne  v  not  how,  in  that  place.  Columbus 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  them,  that  what  had  alarmed,  ought  rather  to 
have  encouraged  them,  and  was  to  be  confidered  as  a  iign  of  approach, 
ing  land.  At  the  fame  time,  a  briik  gale  arofe,  and  carried  them 
forward.  Several  birds  were  fcen  hovering  about  the  ftiip*,  and 
direfted  their  flight  towards  the  weft.  The  defponding  crew  refumed 
fome  degree  of  fpirit,  and  began  to  entertain  frcfti  hopes. 
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*  As  the  Portuguefe,  in  making  their  difcoveries,  did  not  depart  far  from  the  ceaft  et. 
Africa,  they  concluded  that  birds,  whofe  flight  they  obferved  with  great  attention,  did 
not  venture  to  any  confiderable  diftance  from  land.  In  the  infancy  of  navigation,  it 
vras  not  known,  that  birds  often  ftretch  their  flight  to  an  Immenfe  diftance  from  any 
Aore.  In  failing  towards  the  Weft -Indian  iflands,  birds  are  often  feen  at  the  diftance  of 
two  hundred  leagues  from  the  neareft  coaft.  Sloane's  Nat.  Hift.  of  Jamaica,  vol.  i. 
p.  30.  Catefl>y  faw  an  owl  at  fea,  when  the  fliip  was  fix  hundred  leagues  diftant  from 
land.  Nat.  Hift.  of  Carolina,  pref.  p.  7.  Hift.  Naturelle  de  M.  BuflTon,  torn.  xvi. 
f.  31.  From  which  it  appears,  that  this  indication  of  land,  on  which  Columbus  feem* 
to  have  relied  with  fome  confidence,  was  extremely  uncertain.  This  obfervation  it 
confirmed  by  Captain  Cook,  the  moft  extenfive  and  experienced  navigator  of  any  age  or 
nation.  "  No  one  yet  knows  (fays  he)  to  what  diftance  any  of  the  oceanic  birds  go  to 
fea  i  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  one  in  the  whole  tribe  that  can  ba 
relied  on  in  pointing  out  the  vicinity  of  land."  Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,  vol.  i* 
p.»7S. 
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Upon  tlife  firft  of  Oftober  they  were,  according  to  the  admiral's 
itckoning,  feven  hundred  and  fcventy  leagues  to  the  weft  of  the  Ca« 
raries ;  but  left  his  men  ftiould  be  intimidated  by  the  prodigious  length 
of  navigation,  he  gave  out  that  they  had  proceeded  only  five  hundred 
and  eighty-four  leagues ;    and,  fortunately  for  Columbus,  neither  hi? 
own  pilot,  nor  thofe  of  the  other  fliips,  had  Ikill  fufficient  to  correft 
this  error,  and  difcover  the  deceit.    They  had  now  been  above  three 
weeks  at  fea ;  they  had  proceeded  far  beyond  what  former  navigators 
had  attempted  or  deemed  poflible ;  all  their  prognoftics  of  difcovery, 
drawn  from  the  flight  of  birds  and  other  circumftanccs,  had  proved  fal- 
lacious ;  the  appearances  of  land,  with  which  their  own  credulity  or  the 
artifice  of  their  commander  had  from  time  to  time  flattered  and  amufed 
them,  had  been  altogether  illufive,  and  their  profpeft  of  fuccefs  feemcd 
now  to  be  as  diftant  as  ever.     Thefe  refleftions  occurred  often  to  men, 
who  had  no  other  objeft  or  occupation,  than  to  reafon  and  difcourfe 
concerning  the  intention  and  circumftanccs  of  their  expedition.    They 
made  impreflion,  at  firft,  upon  the  ignorant  and  timid,  and  extending, 
by  degrees,  to  fuch  as  were  better  informed  or  more  refolute,  the  con- 
tagion fpread  at  length  from  ftiip  to  ftiip.     Fr'jm  fecret  whifpers  or 
^lurmurings,  they  proceeded  to  open  cabals  aiic'  public  complaints. 
They  taxed  their  fovereign  with  inconfiderate  credulity,  in  paying  fuch 
regard  to  the  vain  promifes  and  rafh  conjeftures  of  an  indigent  foreigner, 
as  to  hazard  the  lives  of  fo  many  of  her  own  fubjedls,  in  profecuting  a 
chimerical  fcheme.     They  aflirmed  that  they  had  fully  performed  their 
duty,  by  venturing  fo  far  in  an  unknown  and  hopelefs  courfe,  and  could 
incur  no  blame,  for  refufing  to  follow,  any  longer,  a  defperate  adven- 
turer to  certain  deftruftion.     They  contended,  that  it  was  neceflfary  to 
think  of  returning  to  Spain,  while  their  crazy  veflfels  were  ftill  in  a  con- 
dition to  keep  the  fea,  but  expreflcd  their  fears  that  the  attempt  would 
prove  vain,  as  the  wind,  which  had  hitnerto  been  fo  favourable  to  their 
courfe,  muft  render  it  irapofllble  to  fail  in  the  oppofite  dijreflion.    All 
agreed  that  Columbus  fliould  be  compelltd  by  force  to  adopt  a  meafure 
on  which  their  common  fafety  depended.     Some  of  the  more  audacious 
propofed,  as  th?  moft  expeditious  and  certain  method  for  getting  rid  at 
once  of  his  remonftrances,  to  throw  him  into  the  fea,  being  perfuaded 
that,  upon  their  return  to  Spain,  the  death  of  an  unfucccfsful  projedlor 
would  excite  little  concern,  and  be  inquired  into  with  no  curiofity. 

Columbu9  was  fully  fenfible  of  his  perilous  fituation.  He  had  obferved, 
with  great  uneafinefs,  the  fatal  operation  of  ignorance  and  of  fear  io 
producing  difafieAion  aiDong  his  crcwj  and  faw  that  it  vt^as  now  ready 

to 
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to  burft  out  into  open  mutiny.  He  retain«d,  however,  perfeA  prcfcnce 
of  mind.  He  aifefled  to  feem  ignorant  of  their  machinations.  Not- 
withftanding  the  agitation  and  folicitude  of  his  own  mind,  he  appeared 
with  a  cheerful  countenance,  like  a  man  fatisiied  ^ffith  the  progrefs 
which  he  had  made,  and  confident  of  fuccefs.  Sometimes  he  employed- 
all  the  arts  of  infinuation  to  foothe  his  men.  Sometirpcs  he  endeavoured 
to  work  upon  their  ambition  or  avarice,  by  magnificent  dcfcriptions  of 
the  fame  and  wealth  which  they  were  about  to  acquire.  On  other  oc- 
cafions,  he  affumed  a  tone  of  authority,  and  threatened  them  with  ven- 
geance from  their  fovcreign,  if,  by  their  daftardly  behaviour,  they 
fhould  defeat  this  noble  effort  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  exalt 
the  Spanifh  name  above  that  of  every  other  nation.  Even  with  fedi- 
tious  failors,  the  words  of  a  man  whom  they  had  been  accuflomed  to  re- 
verence, were  weighty  and  perfuafive,  and  not  only  reflrained  them  from 
thofe  violent  excefTes,  which  they  meditated,  but  prevailed  with  them  t» 
accompany  their  admiral  fc'  feme  time  longer. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  indications  of  approaching  land  feemed  to  be 
more  certain,  and  excited  hope  in  proportion.  The  birds  began  to  ap- 
pear in  flocks,  making  towards  the  foutli-wel^.  Columbus,  in  imitation 
of  the  Portuguefc  navigators,  who  had  been  guided,  in  feveral  of  their 
difcoverics,  by  the  motion  of  birds,  altered  his  courfc  from  due  wefl  to- 
wards that  quarter  whither  they  pointed  their  flight.  But,  after  holding 
on  for  feveral  days  in  this  new  diret'lion,  without  any  better  fuccefs  than 
formerly,  having  fcen  no  objed,  during  thirty  days,  but  the  fea  and  the 
Jky,  the  hopes  of  his  companions  fubfided  fafler  than  they  had  rifen  ; 
their  fears  revived  with  additional  force ;  impatience,  rage,  and  defpair^ 
appeared  in  every  countenance.  All  fcnfe  of  fubordination  was  loft : 
the  officers,  who  had  hitherto  concurred  with  Columbus  in  opinion, 
and  fuppcrted  his  authority,  now  took  part  with  the  private  men ;  they 
aflemblcd  tumultuoufly  on  the  deck,  expoftulated  with  their  commander, 
mingled  threats  with  their  expoftulations,  aqd  required  him  inftantly  to 
tack  about  and  to  return  to  Europe.  Columbus  perceived  that  it  would 
be  cf  no  avail  to  have  recouife  to  any  of  his  former  arts,  which  having 
been  tried  fa  often,  had  loft  their  effeft ;  and  that  it  was  impoffible  to 
rekindle  any  zeal  for  the  incccfs  of  the  expedition  among  men,  in  whofe 
breafls  fear  had  cxtinguidicd  every  generous  fentiment.  He  faw  that  it 
was  no  Icfs  vain  to  think  of  employing  either  gentle  or  fcvere  meafuresj 
to  quell  a  mutiny  fo  general  jind  fo  violent.  It  was  necefTary,  on  all 
thefo  accounts,  to  foothe  pafTions  which  he  could  no  longer  coromand» 
and  to  give  way  to  a  torrent  too  impetuous  to  be  checked,  He  pro* 
V  '  mifed 
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xnifcd  folcmnly  to  his  men  that  he  would  comply  with  their  requeft* 
provided  they  would  accompany  him,  and  obey  his  commands  for  thnt 
days  longer,  and  if,  during  that  time,  land  were  not  difcovered,  he 
would  then  abandon  the  enterprife,  and  dired  his  courfe  towards  Spain. 

Enraged  as  the  failors  were,  and  impatient  to  turn  their  faces  again 
towards  their  native  country,  this  propofition  did  not  appear  to  them 
unreafonable.  Nor  did  Columbus  hazard  much  in  confining  himfelf  to 
a  term  fo  (hort.  The  prefages  of  difcovering  land  were  now  fo  numer« 
ous  and  promifing,  that  he  deemed  them  infallible.  For  fome  days  the 
founding  line  reached  the  bottom,  and  the  foil  which  it  brought  up  in- 
dicated land  to  be  at  no  great  diilance.  The  flocks  of  birds  increafed, 
and  were  compofed  not  only  of  fea  fowl,  but  of  fuch  land  birds  as  could 
not  be  fuppofed  to  fly  far  from  the  fhore.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta.ob- 
ferred  a  cane  floating,  which  feemed  to  have  been  newly  cut,  and  like- 
wife  a  piece  of  timber  artificially  carved.  The  failors  aboard  the 
Nigna  took  up  the  branch  of  a  tree  with  red  berries,  perfeftly  frefh. 
The  clouds  around  the  fetting  fun  aiTumed  a  new  appearance  ;  the  air 
was  more  mild  and  warm,  and,  during  night,  the  wind  became  unequal 
and  variable.  From  all  thefe  fymptoms,  Columbus  was  fo  confident  of 
being  neat  land,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  of  Oftober,  after 
public  prayers  for  fuccefs,  he  ordered  the  fails  to  be  furled,  and  the 
(hips  to  lie  to,  keeping  ftrifl  watch,  left  they  (hould  be  driven  afhore  ia 
the  night.  During  this  interval  of  fufpence  and  expeftation,  no  man 
Ihut  his  eyes,  all  kept  upon  deck,  gazing  intently  towards  that  quarter 
where  they  expelled  to  difcover  the  land,  which  had  been  fo  long  the 
•bjeA  of  their  wilhes. 

About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus  flanding  on  the  fore- 
caftle,  obferved  a  light  at  a  diftance,  and  privately  pointed  it  out  to 
Pedro  Guttierez,  a  page  of  the  queen's  wardrobe.  Guttierez  perceived 
it,  and  calling  to  Salcedo,  comptroller  of  the  fleet,  all  three  faw  it  in 
motion,  as  if  it  were  carried  from  place  to  place.  A  little  after  mid« 
Bight,  the  joyful  found  of  /and,  lanJ,  was  heard  from  the  Pinta,  which 
kept  always  ahead  of  the  other  (hips.  But,  having  been  fo  often  de- 
ceived by  fallacious  appearances,  every  man  was  now  become  flow  of 
belief,  and  waited,  in  all  the  anguifh  of  uncertainty  and  impatience,  for 
the  return  of  day.  As  foon  as  morning  dawned,  Friday,  OAober  1 2, 
all  doubts  and  fears  were  difpelled.  From  every  fliip  an  ifland  was 
feen  about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  whofe  flat  and  verdant  fields,  well 
fiored  with  wood,  and  watered  with  many  rivulets,  prefented  the  afpeA 
of  a  delightful  country.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  inftantly  began  the 
fc  Dtum,  as  a  hymn  of  thankfgiving  to  God,  and  were  joined  by  thofe 
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rf  the  other  (hips,  with  tears  of  joy  and  tranfports  of  Congratulation* 
This  office  of  gratitude  to  Heaven  was  followed  by  an  aft  of  juftice  to 
their  commander.  They  threw  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  Columbus^ 
with  feelings  of  fclf-cbndemnation  mingled  with  reverence.  They  im- 
plored hhn  to  pardon  their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and  infolence,  which 
iud  created  him  fo  much  unneceiTary  difqniet,  and  had  fo  often  ob- 
ftruAed  the  profecution  of  his  well-concerted  plan ;  and  palling,  in  the 
warmth  of  their  admiration,  from  one  extreme  to  another,  they  now 
pronoonced  the  man,  whom  they  had  fo  lately  reviled  and  threatened^ 
to  be  a  perfon  infpircd  by  Heaven  with  fagacity  and  fortitude  more 
than  human,  in  order  to  accomplifh  a  defign,  fo  far  beyond  the  ideai 
and  conception  of  all  former  ages. 

As  ibon  as  the  fun  arofe,  all  their  boats  were  manned  and  anced. 
They  rowed  towards  the  iiland  with  their  colours  difplayed,  with 
warlike  mufic,  and  other  martial  pomp.  As  they  approached  the 
coaft,  they  faw  it  covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  whom  the  novelty 
of  the  fpedacle  had  drawn  together,  whofe  attitudes  and  geftures  ex- 
prefled  wonder  and  aftonifhment  at  the  flrange  objefts  which  prefented 
themfelves  to  their  view.  Columbus  was  the  firil  European  who  fet 
foot  in  the  New  World  which  he  had  difcovered.  He  landed  in  a  rich 
drefs,  and  with  a  naked  fword  in  his  hand.  His  men  followed,  and 
kneeling  down,  they  all  kiffed  the  ground  which  they  had  fo  long  de- 
fired  to  fee.  They  next  erefted  a  crucifix,  and  proftrating  themfelves 
before  it,  returned  thanks  to  God  for  conducing  their  voyage  to  f«ch 
an  happy  iflue.  They  then  took  folemn  pofTeilion  of  the  country  for 
the  crown  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  with  all  the  formalities  which  the 
Portuguefe  were  accuftomed  to  obferve  in  afts  of  this  kind>  in  their 
new  ^ifcoveries. 

The  Spaniards,  while  thus  employed,  were  furrounded  by  many  of 
the  natives,  who  gazed,  in  filent  admiration,  upon  adlions  which  they 
could  not  comprehend,  and  of  which  they  did  not  forefee  the  confe- 
qucnces.  The  drefs  of  the  Spaniards,  the  whitenefs  of  their  Ikins,  their 
beards,  their  arms,  appeared  flrange  and  furprifing.  The  vaft  machines 
in  which  they  had  traverfed  the  ocean,  that  feemed  to  move  upon  the 
waters  with  wings,  and  uttered  a  dreadful  found  refembling  thunder, 
accompanied  with  lightning  and  fmoke,  ftruck  them  with  fuch  terrori 
that  they  began  to  refpect  their  new  guefts  as  a  fupt  rior  order  of  beings, 
and  concluded  that  they  were  children  of  the  Sun,  who  had  defcended 
tovifit  the  earth. 

The  Europeans  were  hardly  lefs  amazed  at  the  fccne  now  before 

flieiD,    Erery  herb,  and  (hrub,  and  tree^  was  different  from  thofe  which 
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flouriflicd  in  Europe.    The  foil  feemed  to  be  rich,  but  bore  few  marks 
of  cultivation.     The  climate,  even  to  Spaniards,  felt  warm,  though  ex- 
tremely delightful.    The  inhabitants  appeared  in  the  fimple  innocence 
of  nature,    entirely  naked.     Their  black   hair,   long  and  uncurled, 
floated  upon  their  fliouldcrs,  or  was  bound  in  treffes  around  their  heads. 
They  had  no  beards,    and  every  part  of  their  bodies  was  perfcAly 
fmooth.     Their  complexion  was  of  a  dulky  copper  colour,  their  fea- 
tures fingular,  rather  than  difagreeable,  their  af^wft  gentle  and  timid. 
Though  not  tall,  they  were  well  Ihaped,  and  aftive.     Their  faces,  and 
.feveral  parts  of  their  body,  were  fantaftically  painted  with  glaring  co- 
lours.    They  were  Ihy  at  firft  through  fear,  but  foon  became  familiar 
with  the  Spaniards,  and  with  tranfports  of  joy  received  from  them 
hawks-bells,  glafs  beads,  or  other  baubles,  in  return  for  which  they  gave 
fuch  provifions  as  they  had,  and  fomc  cotton  yarn,  the  only  commodity 
of  value  that  they  could  produce.     Towards  evening,  Columbus  re- 
turned to  his  fliips,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  iflanders  in  their  boats, 
which  they  called  canoes,  and  though  rudely  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of 
a  fingle  tree,  they  rowed  them  with  furprifing  dexterity.    Thus,  ia  the 
firft  interview  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  every 
thing  was  conduced  amicably,  and  to  their  mutual  fatisfaftion.     The 
former,  enlightened  and  ambitious,  formed  already  vaft  ideas  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  advantages  which  they  might  derive  from  the  regions  that 
began  to  open  to  their  view.     The  latter,  fimple  and  undifcerning,  had 
no  forefight  of  the  calamities  and  defolation  which  were  approaching 
their  country. 

Columbus,  who  now  aflumed  the  title  and  authority  of  adminl  and 
viceroy,  called  the  ifland  which  he  had  difcovered  San  Salvador.  It  is 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Guanahani,  which  the  natives  gave  to  it, 
and  is  one  of  that  large  clufter  of  iilands  called  the  Lucaya  or  Bahama 
ifles.  It  is  fituated  above  tbree  thoufand  miles  to  the  weft  of  Gomcra, 
from  which  thefquadron  took  its  departure,  and  only  four  degrees  to  the 
fouth  of  it ;  fo  little  had  Columbus  deviated  from  the  wefterly  courfe, 
which  he  had  chofen  as  the  moft  proper.  ..        i 

Columbus  employed  the  next  day  in  vifiting  the  coafts  of  the  ifland ; 
and  from  the  univerfal  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  he  perceived  that  this 
was  not  the  rich  country  for  which  he  fought.  But,  comformably  to 
his  theory  concerning  the  difcovery  of  thofc  regions  of  Afia  which 
ftretched  towards  the  eaft,  he  concluded  that  San  Salvador  was  one  cf 
the  ifles  which  geographers  defcribed  as  fituated  in  the  great  ocean  ad- 
jacent to  India.  Having  obferved  that  moft  of  the  people  whom  he 
kad  feen  wore  fmall  plates  of  gold,  by  way  of  ornament,  in  their  nof- 
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trils,  he  eagerly  inquired  where  they  got  that  precious  metal.  They 
pointed  towards  the  fouth,  and  made  him  comprehend  by  figns,  that 
gold  abounded  in  countries  fituated  in  that  quarter.  Thither  he  imme- 
diately determined  to  dire^  his  courfc)  in  full  confidence  of  finding 
there  thofe  opulent  regions  which  had  been  the  objeA  of  his  voyage, 
and  would  be  a  recompence  for  all  his  toils  and  dangers.  He  took 
along  with  him  feven  of  the  natives  of  San  Salvador,  that,  by  acquiring 
the  Spanilh  language,  they  might  ferve  as  guides  and  interpreters ;  and 
thofe  innocent  people  confkleTed  it  as  a  mark  of  diftin^ion  when  they 
were  fclefled  to  accompany  him. 

He  faw  feveral  iflands,  and  touched  at  three  of  the  largeft,  on  which 

he  beftowed  the  names  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Conception,  Fernandina,  and 

Ifabclla.     But  as  their  foil,  produflions,  and  inhabitants,  nearly  re- 

fembled  thofe  of  San  Salvador,  he  made  no  (lay  in  any  of  them.    Hr 

inquired  every  where  for  gold,  and  the  figns  that  were  uniformly  made 

by  way  of  anfwcr,  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  brought 

from  the  fouth.     He  followed  that  courfe,  and  foon  difcovefed  » 

country  which  appeared  very  extenfive,  not  perfetflly  level,  like  thofe 

which  he  had  already  viftted,  but  fo  diverftfied  with  rifing  grounds, 

hills,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains,  that  he  was  uncertain  whether  it  might 

prove  an  ifland,  or  part  of  the  continent.    The  natives  of  San  Salvador, 

whom  he  had  on  board,  called  it  Cuha  ;  Columbus  gave  it  the  name  of 

Juanna.     He  entered  the  mouth  of  a  large  river  with  his  fquadron,  and 

all  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  moiNitains  as  he  approached  the  fliore. 

But  as  he  refolved  to  careen  his  (hips  in  that  place,  he  fent  fome 

Spaniards,  together  with  one  of  the  iJeople  of  San  Salvador,  to  view  the 

interior  parts  of  the  country.    They,  having  advanced  above  fixty 

miles  from  the  Ihore,  reported  upon  their  return,  that  the  foil  wa» 

richer  and  more  cultivated  than  any  they  had  hitherto  difcovered  ;  that, 

befides  many  fcattered  cottages,  they  had  found  one  village,  containing 

above  z  thoufand  inhabitants ;  that  the  peoj^e,  though  naked,  feemed 

to  be  more  intelligent  than  thofe  of  San  Salvador,  but  had  treated  theni 

with  the  fame  refpedlful  attention,  kilTmg  their  feet,  and  honouring 

them  as  facred  beings  allied  to  Heaven ;  that  they  had  given  them  to 

eat  a  certain  root,  the  taile  of  which  rcferabled  roafted  chefnuts,  and 

fikewife  a  lingular  fpecies  of  com  called  maizff  whkh,  either  when 

roafted  whole  or  ground  into  me;d,  was  abundantly  paktaMe  ;  that 

there  feemed  fo  be  no  four-footed  animals  in  the  country,  but  a  fpecies 

«f  dogs,  which  could  not  bark,  and  a  creature  rcfembling  a  rabbit,  but 

of  a  much  fmaller  (ize ;  that  they  had  obferved  fome  ornaments  of  gold 

•niong  the  people,  but  of  no  great  value. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  meffengcrs  had  prevailed  with  fome  of  the  natives  to  ac- 
company them,  who  informed  Columbus,  that  the  gold  of  which  they 
made  their  ornaments  was  found  in  Cubanacan,  Hy  this  word  they 
meant  the  middle  or  inland  part  of  Cuba ;  but  Columbus,  being  igno« 
rant  of  their  language,  as  well  as  unaccuftomed  to  their  pronunciation, 
and  his  thoughts  running  continually  upon  his  own  theory  concerning 
the  difcovefy  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  he  was  led,  by  the  referoblance  of 
found,  to  fu{^ofe  that  they  fpoke  of  the  Great  Khan,  and  imagined 
that  the  opulent  kingdom  of  Cathay^  defcribed  by  Marco  Polo,  was  not 
very  remote.  This  induced  him  to  employ  fome  time  in  viewing  the 
country.  He  vifited  almoft  every  harbour,  from  Porto  del  Principe,  on 
the  north  coaft  of  Cuba,  to  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  iflandj 
but  though  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  fcenes,  which  every 
where  prefented  themfelves,  and  amazed  at  the  luxuriant  fertility 
of  the  foil,  both  which,  from  their  novelt}',  made  a  more  lively 
imprefllon  upon  his  imagination  *,  he  did  not  find  gold  in  fuch 
quantity  as  was  fufficient  to  fatisfy  either  the  avarice  of  his  followers, 
or  the  expeflations  of  the  court  to  which  he  was  to  return*  The 
people  of  the  country,  as  much  aftonifhcd  at  his  eagernefs  in  quell  of 
gold,  as  the  Europeans  were  at  their  ignorance  and  fimplicity,  pointed 
towards  the  call,  where  an  ifland  which  they  called  Hayti  was  fituated^ 
in  which  that  metal  was  more  abundant  than  among  them.  CoIumbu$ 
ordered  his  fquadron  to  bend  its  courfe  thither;  but  Martin  Alonfo 
Pinzon,  impatient  to  be  the  firft  who  fhould  take  poiTeflion  of  the  trea« 
fu^es  which  this  country  was  fuppofed  to  contain,  quitted  his  com- 
panions, regardlefs  of  all  the  admiral's  fignals  to  flacken  fail  until  they 
ftiould  come  up  with  him. 

Columbus,  retarded  by  contrary  winds,  did  not  reach  Hayti  till  the 
iixth  of  December,    He  called  the  port  where  he  firft  touched  St. 

•  In  « letter  of  the  adtriral's  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  he  defcribes  one  of  the 
harbours  in  Cuba,  with  all  the  enthuilaftic  admiration  of  a  difcovcrer.^"  I  difoovered 
a  river  which  a  galley  might  eafily, enter;  the  beauty  of  it  induced  me  to  found,  and  I 
found  from  five  to  eight  fathoms  of  water.  Having  proceeded  a  confiderable  way  up 
the  riyer,  every  thing  invited  me  to  fettle  there.  The  beauty  of  the  river,  the  clear- 
pefs  of  the  water,  through  which  I  couKl  fee  the  findy  bottom,  the  multitude  of  palm- 
ticcs  of  different  kinds,  the  talieft  and  fineftl  had  feen,  and  an  infinite  number  of  other 
large  and  fiourifliing  trees,  ihe  birds,  and  the  verdure  of  the  plains,  aie  fo  wonderfully 
J>e«utiful,  that  this  country  excels  all  others  as  far  as  the  day  furpafles  the  night  in  bright^ 
iiefs  and  fplendour,  fo  that  I  often  faid,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  give 
jrour  highnefies  a  full  account  of  it,  for  neither  my  tongue  nor  my  pen  could  come  up 
to  the  truth,  and  indeed  I  am  fo  much  amazed  at  the  fight  of  fuch  jjcauty,  tliat  I  know 
iwt  how  to  defcribe  it."    Life  of  Columb.  c.  30, 

^-^  NicholaH 
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Kicholas,  and  the  illand  itfelf  Efpagnola,  in  honour  of  the  kingdom 
by  which  he  was  employed ;  and  it  is  the  only  country,  of  thofe  he  had 
yet  difcovered,  which  has  retained  the  name  that  he  gave  it.     As  he 
could  neither  meet  with  the  Pinta,  nor  have  any  intercourfe  with  the 
inhabitants,  who  fled  in  great  confternation  towards  the  woods,  he  foon 
quitted  St.  Nicholas,  and  failing  along  the  northern  coaft  of  the  iflandf 
he  entered  another  harbour,  which  he  called  the  Conception.     Here  he 
was  more  fortunate ;  his  people  overtook  a  woman  who  was  flying  from 
them,  and  after  treating  her  with  great  gentlcnefs,  difmifled  her  with  a 
prefent  of  fuch  toys  as  they  knew  were  mod  valued  in  thofe  regions. 
The  defcription  which  (he  gave  to  lier  countrymen  of  the  humanity  and 
wonderful  qualities  of  the  ftrangers ;  their  admiration  of  the  trinkets, 
which  flic  fiiewcd  with  exultation ;  and  their  eagernefs  to  participate  of 
the  fame  favours ;  removed  all  their  fears,  and  induced  many  of  them 
to  repair  to  the  harbour.     The  ftrange  objcfts  which  they  beheld,  and 
the  baubles,  which  Columbus  beftowed  upon  them,  amply  gratified 
their  curiofity  and  their  wifhes.     They  nearly  rcfembled  the  people  of 
Guanahani  and  Cuba.     They  were   naked  like  them,  ignorant,  and 
limple ;  and  feemed  to  be  equally  unacquainted  with  all  the  arts  which 
appear  moft  neceflary  in  poliflied  focieties ;  but  they  were  gentle,  cre- 
dulous, and  timid,  to  a  degree  which  rendered  it  eafy  to  acquire  the  af- 
cendant  over  them,  efpecially  as  their  exceflive  admiration  led  them 
into  the  fame  error  with  the  people  of  the  other  iflands,  in  believing  the 
Spaniards  to  be  more  than  mortals,  and  defcended  immediately  from 
Heaven.    They  poflefl*ed  gold  in  greater  abundance  than  their  neigh- 
bours, which  they  readily  exchanged  for  bells,  beads,  or  pins ;  and  in 
this  unequal  traffic  both  parties  were  highly  pleafed,  each  confidering 
themfelves  as  gainers  by  the  tranfaftion.     Here  Columbus  was  vifited 
by  a  prince  or  cazique  of  the  country.     He  appeared  with  all  the  pomp 
known  among  a  fimple  people,  being  carried  in  a  fort  of  palanquin  upon 
the  flioulders  of  four  men,  and  attended  by  many  of  his  fubjefts,  who 
ferved  him  with  great  refpeft.     His  deportment  was  grave  and  ftately, 
very  referved  towards  his  own  people,  but  with  Columbus  and  the  Spa- 
niards extremely  courteous.     He  gave  the  admiral  fomc  thin  plates  of 
gold,  and  a  girdle  of  curious  workmanfljip,  receiving  in  return  prefentj 
of  fmall  value,  but  highly  acceptable  to  him.  ^.  .   .  .  ,. 

Columbus,  ftill  intent  on  difcovering  the  mines  which  yielded  gold, 
continued  to  interrogate  all  the  natives  with  whom  he  had  any  inter- 
courfe concerning  their  fituation.  They  concurred  in  pointing  out  a 
mountainous  country,  which  they  called  Cibao,  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  fca,  and  farther  towards  the  eaft.    Struck  with  this  found,  which 
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appeared  to  him  the  fame  with  Cipango,  the  name  by  which  Marco 
Polo,  and  other  travellers  to  the  eaft,  diftingullhed  the  iflands  of  Japan, 
he  no  longer  doubted  with  refpeft  to  the  vicinivy  of  the  countries  which 
he  had  difcovered  to  the  remote  parts  of  Afia ;  and,  in  full  expeflation 
of  reaching  foon  thcfe  regions  which  had  been  the  objedl  of  his  voy- 
age, he  direfted  his  courfe  towards  the  caft.  He  put  into  a  commodious 
harbour,  which  he  called  St.  Thomas,  and  found  that  diftrift  to  be  under 
the  government  of  a  powerful  cazique,  named  Guacanaharii  who,  as  he 
afterwards  learned,  was  one  of  the  five  fovereigns  among  whom  the 
whole  ifland  was  divided.  He  immediately  fent  meflcngers  to  Colum- 
bus, who,  in  his  name,  delivered  to  him  the  prefent  of  a  maflc  curiouflf 
fafliioned,  with  the  ears,  nofe,  and  mouth  of  beaten  gold,  and  invited  him 
to  the  place  of  his  refidence,  near  the  harbour  now  called  Cape  Fran- 
cois, fome  leagues  towards  the  eaft.  Columbus  difpatched  fome  of  hli 
officers  to  vifit  this  prince,  who,  as  he  behaved  himfelf  with  greater  dig- 
nity, feemed  to  claim  more  attention.  They  returned,  with  fuch 
favourable  accounts  both  of  the  country  and  of  the  people,  as  made 
Columbus  impatient  for  that  interview  with  Guacanahari  to  which  he 
had  been  invited. 

He  failed  for  this  purpofe  from  St.  Thomas,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  December  with  a  fair  wind,  and  the  fea  perfeftly  calm ;  and  as, 
amidfl  the  multiplicity  of  his  occupations,  he  had  not  fliut  his  eyes  for 
two  days,  he  retired  at  midnight  in  order  to  take  fome  repofe,  having 
committed  the  helm  to  the  pilot,  with  ftrift  injunctions  not  to  quit  it 
for  a  moment.  The  pilot,  dreading  no  danger,  carelefsly  left  the  helm 
to  an  unexperienced  cabin  boy,  and  the  (hip,  carried  away  by  a  current, 
was  daflied  againft  a  rock.  The  violence  of  the  fliock  awakened 
Columbus.  He  ran  up  to  the  deck.  There,  all  was  confufion  and 
defpair.  He  alone  retained  prefence  of  mind.  He  ordered  fome  of 
the  failors  to  take  a  boat,  and  carry  out  an  anchor  aftern ;  but,  inftead 
of  obeying,  they  made  off  towards  the  Nigna,  which  was  about  half  a 
league  diflant.  He  then  commanded  the  mads  to  be  cut  down,  in  order 
to  lighten  the  fliip ;  but  all  his  endeavours  were  too  late ;  the  veCel 
opened  near  the  keel,  and  filled  fo  faft  with  water  that  its  lofs  was  in- 
evitable. The  fmoothnefs  of  the  fea,  and  the  timely  afllftancc  of  boats 
from  the  Nigna,  enabled  the  crew  to  favc  their  lives.  As  foon  as  the 
iflanders  heard  of  this  difafter,  they  crowded  to  the  ftiore,  with  their 
prince  Guacanahari  at  their  head.  Inftead  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
diftrcfs  in  which  they  beheld  the  Spaniards,  to  attempt  any  thing  to 
their  detriment,  they  lamented  their  misfortune  with  tears  of  fincerc 
condolatice.    Not  fatisfied  with  this  unavailing  exprefiion  of  their 
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fympathy)  they  put  to  Tea  a  number  of  canoes,  and,  under  the  direAioii 
of  the  Spaniards,  alTided  in  faving  whatever  could  be  got  out  of  the 
wreck ;  and  by  the  united  labour  of  fo  many  hands,  almoil  every  thing 
of  value  was  carried  afhore.  As  fad  as  the  goods  were  landed,  Guaca- 
naliari  in  perfon  took  charge  of  them.  By  his  orders  they  were  all  de- 
pofited  in  one  place,  and  armed  centinels  were  poded,  who  kept  the 
jDoltitude  at  a  diftance,  in  order  to  prevent  them  not  only  from  embez- 
zling, but  from  infpcfting  too  curioufly  what  belonged  to  their  guefts. 
"iiext  morning  this  prince  vilited  Columbus,  who  was  now  on  board  the 
Kigna,  and  endeavoured  to  confole  him  for  his  lofs,  by  offering  all  that 
he  poiTeffed  to  repair  it  *, 

The  condition  of  Columbus  wrs  fuch,  that  he  flood  in  ncsd  of  confo- 
lation.  He  had  hitherto  procured  no  intelligence  of  the  Pinta,  and  no 
longer  doubted  but  that  his  treacherous  afTociatc  had  fet  fail  for  Europe, 
in  order  to  have  the  merit  of  carrying  the  firft  tidings  of  the  extraordi- 
nary difcovcrics  which  had  been  made,  and  to  pre-occupy  (o  far  the  ear 
pf  their  fovereign,  as  to  rob  him  of  the  glory  and  reward  to  which  he 
was  juftly  entitled.  There  remained  but  one  veflcl,  and  that  the  fmalleft 
and  mod  era ::y  of  the  fquadron,  to  traverfe  fuch  a  vaft  ocean,  and  carry 

*  The  accouni  wtiich  Columbus  gives  of  the  humanity  and  orderly  behaviour  of  the 
■atlves  on  thii  occafioa-is  very  ftrilcing.  «  The  king  (fays  he,  in  a  letter  to  Ferdi* 
aaad  and  Ifabella)  havUi^  been  informed  of  our  misfortune,  expre/TeJ  great  grief  for  our 
loft,  and  immediately  fent  aboard  all  the  people  in  the  place  in  many  large  canoes;  we 
loon  unloaded  the  fhip  of  every  thing  that  was  upon  d:ck<  as  the  king  gave  us  great  af- 
finance :  he  himfelf,  with  his  brothers  and  relations,  too!:  .ill  pofllble  care  that  every 
thing  ihould  be  properly  done  both  aboard  and  on  /hore.  And,  from  time  to  time,  he 
fent  feme  of  his  relations  weeping,  to  beg  of  me  not  to  be  dejeded,  for  he  would  givt 
jne  all  that  he  had.  I  can  aflure  your  highnefles,  that  fo  much  care  would  not  have 
been  taken  in  fecuring  our  tffe&t  in  any  part  of  Spain,  as  all  our  property  was  put  toge- 
tber  in  one  place  near  his  palace,  until  the  houfes  which  he  wanted  to  prepare  for  the 
Cuftody  of  it,  were  emptied.  He  immediately  placed  a  2uard  of  armed  men,  who  watched 
^uring  the  whole  night,  and  thofe  o\\  /hore  lamented  as  if  they  had  been  much  inter- 
Cfted  in  our  bfs.  The  people  . ire  fo  affedlionalo,  fo  tra£^ablc,  and  fo  peaceable,  that  I 
fwear  to  your  highneff-s,  that  there  is  not  a  better  race  of  men,  nor  a  better  country  in 
the  world.  They  love  their  neighbour  as  thcmfelves ;  their  converfation  is  the  fwcetell 
and  mildcll  in  the  world,  chierfu),  and  always  accompanied  witli  a  fmile.  And  although 
it  is  true  that  they  go  nakec*,  yet  yout  highneiTcs  may  be  aiTured  that  they  have  many 
very  commendable  cuftoms;  the  king  is  fervcd  with  great  Aate,  and  his  behaviour  is  fa 
decent,  that  it  is  pleafant  to  fee  him,  as  it  is  like  wife  to  obfcrvs  the  wonderful  memory 
which  thefe  people  have,  ar.d  their  defire  of  knowing  every  thing,  which  leads  them  to 
{"quire  into  its  caufes  and  efFe£ls."  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  32.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Spaniards  were  incebtcd  for  this  ofRcious  attention,  to  the  opinion  which  the  Indians  cn< 
Jertaincd of  them  as  a  fupcrior  ordci  of  beings.  -  ,-. ■-,     i   iv=* 
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fo  many  men  back  to  Europe.  Each  of  thofe  circumftances  was  alarm- 
ing,  and  filled  the  mind  of  Columbus  with  the  utmod  folicitude.  Th« 
deHre  of  overtaking  Pinzon,  and  of  effacing  the  unfavourable  impref- 
lions  which  his  mifrcprefcntations  might  make  in  Spain,  made  it  neccA 
(ary  to  return  thither  without  delay.  The  difficulty  of  taking  fuch  a 
number  of  perfona  aboard  the  Nigna,  confirmed  him  in  an  opinion* 
which  the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  the  gentle  temper  of  the  people, 
had  already  induced  him  to  form.  He  refolvcd  to  leave  a  part  of  his  crenr 
in  the  ifland,  that,  by  refiding  there,  they  might  learn  the  language  of 
the  natives,  lludy  their  difpofition,  examine  the  nature  of  the  countryf 
fearch  for  mines,  prepare  for  the:  commodious  fettlcment  of  the  colony, 
with  which  he  purpofed  to  return,  and  thus  fecure  and  facilitate  the  ac- 
quifition  of  thofe  advantages  which  he  expedled  from  his  difcoveries* 
When  he  mentioned  this  to  his  men,  all  approved  of  the  defign ;  and  from 
impatience  under  the  fatigue  of  a  long  voyage,  from  the  levity  natural 
to  failors,  or  from  the  hopes  of  amafTmg  wealth  in  a  country  which  af< 
forded  fuch  promifmg  fpecimens  of  its  riches,  many  offered  voluntariljr 
to  be  among  the  number  of  thofe  who  fhould  remain. 

Nothing  was  now  wanting  towards  the  execution  of  this  fcheme,  but 
to  obtain  the  confent  of  Guacanahari ;  and  his  unfufpicious  fimpHcit/ 
foon  prefented  to  the  admiral  a  favourable  opportunity  of  propoflng  it. 
Columbus  having,  in  the  bell  manner  he  could,  by  J>roken  words  and 
figns,  exprefTed  fdjme  curiofity  to  know  the  caufc  which  had  moved  the 
iflanders  to  fly  with  fuch  precipitation  upon  the  approach  of  his  (hipt, 
the  cazique  informed  him  that  the  country  was  much  infefled  by  the  in- 
curfions  of  certain  people,  whom  he  called  Carribeans,  who  inhabited 
feveral  iflands  to  the  fouth-eafl.  Thefe  he  defcribed  as  a  fierce  and  war- 
like race  of  men,  who  delighted  in  blood,  and  devoured  the  ilefh  of  the 
prifoners  who  were  fo  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  their  hands ;  and  as  the 
Spaniards,  at  their  firft  appearance,  were  fuppcfed  to  be  Carribeans, 
whom  the  natives,  however  numerous,  duril  not  face  in  battle,  they  had 
recourfe  to  their  ufual  method  of  fecuring  their  fafety,  by  Hying  into  the 
thickeft  and  moft  impenetrable  woods.  Guacanahari,  while  fpeaking 
of  thofe  dreadful  invaders,  difcovered  fuch  fymptoms  of  terror,  as  well  aa 
fuch  confcioufnefs  of  the  inabilit}'  of  his  own  people  to  refifl  them,  as  led 
Columbus  to  conclude  that  he  would  not  be  alarmed  at  the  propofition 
of  any  fcheme  which  afforded  him  the  profpedt  of  an  additional  fecurity 
againfl  their  attacks.  He  inftantly  offered  him  the  afliftance  of  the  Spa- 
niards to  repel  his  enemies ;  he  engaged  to  take  him  and  his  people  under 
the  protedlion  of  the  powerful  monarch  whom  he  ferved,  and  offered  to 
leave  in  the  iiland  fuch  a  number  of  his  men  as  ihould  be  fufEcient,  not 
i  only 
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only  to  defend  the  inhabitants  from  future  incurfiuns,  but  to  avenge 
their  paft  wrongs. 

The  credulous  prince  clofed  eagerly  with  the  propofal,  and  thought 
Wmfclf  already  fafe  under  the  patronage  of  beings  fprung  from  Heaven» 
«nd  fuperior  in  power  to  mortal  men.  The  ground  was  marked  out  for 
a  fmall  fort,  which  Columbus  called  Nav'tdtiJ,  becaufc  he  had  landed 
there  on  Chriftmas  day.  A  deep  ditch  was  drawn  around  it.  The 
Tamparts  were  fortified  with  pallifades,  and  the  great  guns,  faved  out  of 
the  admiral's  (hip,  were  planted  upon  them.  In  ten  days  the  work  wa» 
finiHied ;  that  ftmple  race  of  men  labouring  .with  inconfideratc  afliduity 
in  ercfting  this  firft  monument  of  their  own  fervitude.  During  this 
time  Columbus,  by  his  carefles  and  liberality,  laboured  to  incrcafc  the 
high  opinion  which  the  natives  entertained  of  the  Spaniards.  But  while 
he  endeavoured  to  infpire  them  with  confidence  in  their  difpofition  to  do 
good,  he  wiftcd  likewife  to  give  them  fomc  ftriking  idea  of  their  power 
to  punifli  and  dcftroy  fuch  as  were  the  objeds  of  their  indignation.  With 
this  view,  in  prefencc  of  a  vaft  alTcmbly,  he  drew  up  his  men  in  order  of 
battle,  and  made  an  oftentatious  but  innocent  difplay  of  the  fliarpncfs  of 
the  Spanilh  fwords,  of  the  force  of  their  fpcars,  and  the  operation  of  their 
crofs-bows.  Thefe  rude  people,  llrangcrs  to  the  ufc  of  iron,  and  un- 
acquainted with  any  hoftile  weapons,  but  arrows  of  reeds  pointed  with 
the  bones  of  filhes,  wooden  fwords,  and  javelins  hardened  in  the  fire, 
wondered  and  trenvblcd.  Before  this  furprife  or  fear  had  time  to  abate, 
he  ordered  the  great  guns  to  be  fired.  The  fuddcn  explofion  flruck 
them  with  fuch  terror,  that  they  fell  flat  to  the  ground,  covering  their 
faces  with  their  hands ;  and  when  they  beheld  the  aftonilhing  effeft  of 
the  bullets  among  the  trees,  towards  which  the  cannon  had  been  pointed, 
they  concluded  that  it  was  impoflible  to  refill  men,  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  fuch  dellrudlive  indruments,  and  who  came  armed  with  thun» 
dor  and  lightning  againft  their  enemies. 

After  giving  fuch  impreflions  both  of  the  beneficence  and  power  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  might  have  rendered  it  ea{y  to  prefervc  an  afcendant  over 
the  minds  of  the  natives,  Columbus  appointed  thirty-eight  of  his  people 
to  remain  in  the  ifland.  He  entrufled  the  command  of  thefe  to  Diego 
de  Arada,  a  gentleman  of  Cordova,  invefting  him  with  the  fame  powers 
which  he  himfclf  had  received  from  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella;  and  fur- 
niflied  him  with  everj-  thing  rcquifite  for  the  fubfiftence  or  defence  of 
this  infant  colony.  I^ic  ftridlly  enjoined  them  to  maintain  concord  among 
themfelves,  to  yield  an  unreferved  obedience  to  their  commander,  to 
avoid  giving  offence  to  the  natives  by  any  violence  or  exaftion,  to  cul- 
tivate tlic  ftiendlhip  of  Guacanahari^  but  not  to  put  themfelves  in  his 
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power  by  ftragglinji;  in  fmall  parties,  or  marching  too  far  from  the  fort. 
He  promifed  to  rcvifit  them  foon,  with  fuch  a  reinforcement  of  llrength 
as  might  enable  them  to  take  full  poffeflion  of  the  country,  and  to  reap 
all  the  fruits  of  their  difcoveiies.  In  the  mean  time,  he  engaged  to 
mention  their  names  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  to  place  their  merit 
and  fervices  in  the  mod  advantageous  light. 

Having  thus  taken  every  precaution  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Colony, 
he  left  Navidad  on  the  fourth  of  January,  one  thourand  four  hundred 
and  ninety-three,  and  (leering  towards  the  eaft,  difcovcrcd,  and  gave 
names  to  mofl;  of  the  harbours  on  the  northern  coaft  of  the  ifland.  On 
the  fixth,  he  defcried  the  Pinta,  and  foon  came  up  with  her,  after  a  fepa- 
ration  of  more  than  fix  weeks.  Pinzon  endeavoured  to  juftiTy  his  con- 
duft,  by  pretending  that  he  had  been  driven  from  his  courfe  by  ftrefs  of 
weather,  and  prevented  from  returning  by  contrary  winds.  The  admi- 
ral, though  he  dill  fufpe^ed  his  perfidious  intentions,  and  knew  well 
what  he  urged  in  his  own  defence  to  be  frivolous  as  well  as  falfe,  was  fa 
fenfible  that  this  was  not  a  proper  time  for  venturing  upon  any  high 
firain  of  authority,  and  felt  fuch  fatisfadlion  in  this  juniflion  with  his 
confort,  which  delivered  him  from  many  difquieting  apprehenfions,  that 
lame  as  Pinzon's  apology  was,  he  admitted  of  it  without  difficulty,  and 
reftored  him  to  favour.  During  his  abfence  from  the  admiral,  Pinzon 
had  vifited  feveral  harbours  in  the  iiland,  had  acquired  fome  gold  by 

trafficking  with  the  natives,  but  had  made  no  difcovery  of  any  import- 
ance,  ■■,-■■•:.•■  ^- 

From  the  condition  of  his  (hips,  as  Well  as  the  temper  of  his  men,  Co- 
lumbus now  found  it  necelTary  to  haften  his  return  to  Europe.  The  for- 
mer, having  fuffered  much  during  a  voyage  of  fuch  an  unufual  length* 
were  extremely  leaky.  The  latter  expreffed  the  utraoft  impatience  to 
revilit  their  native  country,  from  which  they  had  been  fo  fong  abfent, 
and  where  they  had  things  fo  wonderful  and  un-heard  of  to  relate.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  fixteenth  of  January,  he  diredied  his  courfe  towards 
the  north-eaft,  and  foon  loft  fight  of  land.  He  had  on  board  fome  of 
the  natives,  whom  he  had  taken  from  the  different  ifiauds  which  he  dif- 
covered ;  and  befides'  the  gold,  which  was  the  chief  objeft  of  refcarch, 
he  had  colledled  fpecimens  of  all  the  produdtions  which  were  likely  to 
become  fubjedts  of  commerce  in  the  feveral  countries,  as  well  as  many 
unknown  birds,  and  other  natural  curiofities,  which  might  attrafl  the 
attention  of  the  learned,  or  excite  the  wonder  of  the  people.  The  voy- 
age was  profperous  to  the  fourteenth  of  February,  and  he  had  advanced 
near  five  hundred  leagues  acrofs  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  when  the  wind  be- 
gan to  rife;  and  continued  to  blow  with  increafing  rage,  which  termi- 
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hated  in  a  furious  hurricane.  Every  expedient  that  the  naval  flcill  and 
experience  of  Col'imhus  could  devife  was  employed,  in  order  to  fave  the 
ihips.  But  it  was  impofTible  to  withftand  the  violence  of  the  ftorro,  and 
as  theyVere  ftili  far  from  any  land,  deftruftion  feemed  inevitable.  The 
failors  had  recourfe  to  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  to  the  invocation  of 
faints,  to  vows  and  charms,  to  every  thing  that  religion  dilates,  or  fu- 
perftition  fuggefts,  to  the  aiFrighted  mind  of  man.  No  profpe(ft  of  de- 
liverance appearing,  they  abandoned  themfelves  to  defpair,  and  expedled 
every  moment  to  be  fwallowed  up  in  the  waves.  Befides  the  paifiont 
which  naturally  agitate  and  alarm  the  human  mind  in  fuch  awful  iitua- 
■i  tions,  when  certain  death,  in  one  of  his  mod  terrible  forms,  is  before  it, 
Columbus  had  to  endure  feelings  of  diftrefs  peculiar  to  himfelf.  He 
dreaded  that  all  knowledge  of  the  amazing  difcoveries  which  he  had 
made  was  now  to  perifh ;  mankind  were  to  be  depri^'ed  of  every  benefit 
that  might  have  been  derived  from  the  happy  fuccefs  of  his  fchemes,  and 
his  own  name  would  defcend  to  pofterity  as  that  of  a  rafti  deluded  ad- 
venturer, inftead  of  being  tranfmitted  with  the  honour  due  to  the  author 
and  conduftor  of  the  mod  noble  enterprife  that  had  ever  been  under- 
taken. Thefe  refleftions  extinguifhed  all  fenfe  of  his  own  perfonal  dan- 
ger, Lefs  affefted  with  the  lofs  of  life,  than  felicitous  to  preferve  the 
memory  of  what  he  had  attempted  and  achieved,  he  retired  to  his  cab- 
bin,  and  wrote,  upon  parchment,  a  Ihort  account  of  the  voyage  which  he 
had  made,  of  the  courfe  which  he  had  taken,  of  the  fituation  and  riches 
of  the  countries  which  he  had  difcovered,  and  of  the  colony  that  he  had 
left  there.  Having  wrapt  up  this  in  an  oiled  cloth,  which  he  inclofed 
in  a  cake  of  wax,  he  put  it  into  a  cafk  carefully  Hopped  up,  and  threw  it 
into  the  fea,  in  hopes  that  fome  fortunate  accident  might  preferve  a  de- 

pofit  of  fo  much  importance  to  the  world*. 

At 


•  Every  monument  of  fuch  a  man  as  Columbus  is  valuable.  A  letter  Vrhlch  he  wrote 
to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabeiia,  defcribing  what  pafl'eJ  on  this  occafion,  exhibits  »  moft  ftrik- 
Ing  piAurc  of  his  intrepidity,  his  humanity,  his  prudence,  his  public  fpirir,  andcuurd/ 
addrefs.  "  I  would  have  been  lefs  concerned  for  this  misfortune,  had  I  alone  been  ia 
danger,  both  becaufu  my  life  is  a  debt  tliat  I  owe  to  the  Supreme  Creator,  and  becaufc  I 
have  ac  othc:r  times  been  cxpofed  to  tiie  moft  imminent  hazard.  But  what  gave  me  in- 
finite grief  and  vexation  was,  that  after  it  had  pleafed  our  Lrird  to  give  me  faith  to  un- 
dertake this  enterprlze,  in  which  I  had  now  been  fo  fucccfsful,  that  my  opponents  wnuli 
have  been  convinced,  and  the  glory  of  your  highncflls,  and  the  extentof  your  territpry 
increafed  by  me}  it  fliould  pleafe  the  Divine  Majefty  to  ftnp  ail  by  my  d:'ath.  Ail  this 
vrould  have  been  more  tolerable,  had  it  not  been  attended  with  the  lofs  of  tl:ofe  meo  whom 
I  had  c.irricd  with  mc,  upon  promife  of  the  gieateft  profperity,  who  feeing  thcmfclrei 
in  fuch  dilhefs,  curfed  not  only  their  coming  along  wlUt  mc,  but  that  fear  and  awe  of 
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At  length  Providence  interpofed,  to  fave  a  life  referved  for  other  fer- 
viccs.  The  wind  abated,  the  fea  became  calm,  and  on  the  evening  of 
-the  fifteenth,  Columbus  and  his  companions  difcovered  land ;  and  though' 
uncertain  what  it  was,  they  made  towards  it.  They  foon  knew  it  to  be 
St.  Mary,  one  of  the  Azores  or  weftern  ifles,  fubjeft  to  the  crown  of  Por- 
tugal. There,  after  a  violent  contcft  with  the  governor,  in  which  Co- 
lumbus  difplayed  no  lefs  fpirit  than  prudence,  he  obtained  a  fupply  of 
frefh  provifions,  and  whatever  elfe  he  needed.  One  circumftance,  how- 
ever, greatly  difquieted  him.  The  Pinta,  of  which  he  had  loft  fight  on 
the  firft  day  of  the  hurricane,  did  not  appear ;  he  dreaded  for  fome  time 
that  (he  had  foundered  at  fea,  and  that  all  her  crew  had  perifhcd :  afc 
tcrwards,  his  former  fufpicions  recurred,  and  he  became  apprehcnfive 
that  Pinzon  had  born  away  for  Spain,  that  he  might  reach  it  before  him, 
and,  by  giving  the  firft  account  of  his  difcoveries,  might  obtain  fome 
(hare  of  his  fame. 

In  order  to  prevent  this,  he  left  the  Azores  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
February,  as  foon  as  the  weather  would  permit.  At  no  great  diftance 
from  the  coaft  of  Spain,  when  near  the  end  of  his  voyage,  and  feem- 
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mc,  which  prevented  them  from  returning  as  they  had  often  refolved  to  have  done.  But 
beHdcs  all  this,  my  forrow  was  greatly  increafed,  by  recollecting  that  I  had  left  my  tw9 
fons  at  fchool  at  Cordova,  deftitute  of  friends,  in  a  foreign  country,  when  it  could  not  in 
all  probability  be  known  that  I  had  done  fuch  fcrviccs  as  might  induce  your  highnelTes  to 
remember  them.  And  though  I  comforted  myfelf  with  the  faith  tiiat  our  Lord  wouU 
not  permit  that,  which  tended  fo  much  to  the  glory  of  his  church,  and  which  I  had  , 
brought  about  with  fo  much  trouble,  to  remain  imperfedl.  yet  I  coniidered,  that  on  ac^ 
count  of  my  fins,  it  was  his  will  to  deprive  me  q{  that  glory,  which  I  might  h^ve  ^tc 
taincd  in  this  world.  While  in  this  confufed  Skate,  I  tlioughton  the  good  fortune  which 
accompanies  your  highricHes,  and  imagined,  that  although  I  Hiould  perifh,  and  the  vefTcl 
be  loft,  it  was  poflible  that  you  might  fomehow  come  to  the  knowledge  of  my  voyage, 
and  the  fucccfs  with  which  it  was  attended.  For  that  reafon  I  wrote  upon  parchment 
with  the  brevity  which  the  fituation  required,  that  I  had  difcovered  the  lands  which  I 
promifed,  in  how  many  days  I  had  done  it,  and  what  courfe  I  had  followed.  I  men> 
tioned  the  goodnefs  of  the  country,  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  your  hrgh- 
neflfes  fubjedls  were  left  in  .poffeflion  of  all  that  I  had  difcovered.  Having  fealcd  this  wri- 
tiijg,  I  addrefled  it  Jto  your  highnefles,  and  proir.ifcd  a  thoufaud  ducats  to  any  perfon  who 
ihould  deliver  it  fealed,  fo  that  if  any  foreigners  found  it,  the  promifed  reward  might  pre- 
vail on  them  not  to  give  the  information  to  another.  T  then  caufed  a  great  cafk  to  b« 
brought  to  me,  and  wrapping  up  the  parchment  in  an  oiled  cloth,  and  afterwards  in  a 
cake  of  wax,  I  put  it  into  the  cafk,  ir.d  having  ftopt  it  well,  I  cad  it  into  the  fea.  All 
the  men  believed  that  it  wai  fome  aft  of  devotion.  Imagining  that  this  might  never 
chanft  to  be  taken  up,  as  the  ihips  approached  nearer  to  Spain,  I  made  another  packet 
like  the  firft,  and  placed  it  at  the  top  of  the  poop,  fo  that  if  the  fhip  funk,  the  calk  re- 
rnmaiDf  above  vniti  might  be  committed  to  the  gu' dance  of  fortune*** 
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ingly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  difafter,  another  ftorm  arofe,  Httle  in- 
ferior to  the  former  in  violence;  and  after  driving  before  it  during  two 
days  and  two  nights,  he  was  forced  to  take  Ihelter  in  the  river  Tagus. 
Upon  application  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  on  the  fourth  of  March, 
one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety>three,  he  was  allowed  to  come  up 
to  Lifbon;  and,  notwithftanding  the  envy  which  it  was  natural  for  the 
Portuguefe  to  feel,  when  they  beheld  another  nation  entering  upon  that 
province  of  difcovery  which  they  had  hitherto  deemed  peculiarly  their 
own,  and  in  its  fiift  eflfay,  not  only  rivalling  but  eclipfing  their  fame, 
Columbus  was  received  with  all  the  marks  of  diflindion  due  to  a  man 
who  had  performed  things  fo  extraordinary  and  unexpefted.  The  king 
admitted  him  into  his  prefence,  treated  him  with  the  higheft  refpedl,  and 
liftened  to  the  account  which  he  gave  of  his  voyage  with  admiration 
mingled  with  regret.  While  Columbus,  on  his  part,  enjoyed  the  fatif- 
fadUon  of  defcribing  the  importance  of  hisdifcoveries,  and  of  being  now 
able  to  prove  the  folidity  of  his  fchemes  to  thofe  very  perfons,  who  with 
an  ignorance  difgraceful  to  themfelves,  and  fatal  to  their  country,  had 
lately  rejefted  them  as  the  projefts  of  a  vifionary  or  deflgning  adven- 
turer. 

Columbus  was  fo  impatient  to  return  to  Spain,  that  he  remained  only 
five  days  in  Li(bon.  On  the  fifteenth  of  March  he  arrived  in  the  port  of 
Palos,  feven  months  and  eleven  days  from  the  time  when  he  fet  out  thence 
upon  his  voyage.  As  foon  as  his  Ihip  was  difcovered  approaching  the 
port,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palos  ran  eagerly  to  the  fhore,  in  order  to 
welcome  their  relations  and  fellow-citizens,  and  to  hear  tidings  of  their 
voyage.  When  the  profperous  iflue  of  it  was  known,  when  they  beheld 
the  ftrange  people,  the  unknown  animals,  and  fingular  produdlions 
brought  from  the  countries  which  had  been  difcovered,  the  efTufion  of 
joy  was  general  and  unbounded.  The  bells  were  rung,  the  cannon 
fired ;  Columbus  was  received  at  landing  with  royal  honours,  and  all 
the  people,  in  folemn  proceflion,  accompanied  him  and  his  crew  to  the 
church,  where  they  returned  thanks  to  Heaven,  which  had  fo  wonder- 
fully condudled  and  crowned  with  fuccefs,  a  voyage  of  greater  length 
and  of  more  importance,  than  had  been  attempted  in  any  former  age. 
On  the  evening  of  the  fame  day,  he  had  the  fatisfaftion  of  feeing  the 
Pinta,  which  the  violence  of  the  tempeft  had  driven  far  to  the  north, 
enter  the  harbour. 

-  Ths  firft  care  of  Columbus  was  to  inform  the  king  and  queen,  who 
were  then  at  Barcelona,  of  his  arrival  and  fuccefs.  Ferdinand  and  Ifa- 
bella,  no  lefs  aftonifhed  than  delighted  with  this  unexpeftcd  event,  de- 
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fired  Columbus,  in  terms  the  moft  refpcAfpl  and  flattering,  to  repair 
immediately  to  court,  that  from  L  .i  own  mouth  they  might  receive  a 
full  detail  of  his  extraordinary  fervices  and  difcovcries.  During  hU 
journey  to  Barcelona,  the  people  crowded  from  the  adjacent  country, 
following  him  every  where  with  admiration  and  applaufe.  His  entrance 
into  the  city  was  conduced,  by  order  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  with 
pomp  fuitable  to  the  great  event,  which  added  fuch  diftinguilbed  luftrc 
to  their  reign.  The  people  whom  he  brought  along  with  him  from  the 
countries  which  he  had  difcovered,  marched  firft,  and  by  their  lingular 
complexion,  the  wild  peculiarity  of  their  feature?,  and  uncouth  finery, 
appeared  like  men  of  another  fpecies.  Next  to  them  were  carried  the 
ornaments  of  gold,  falhioned  by  the  rude  art  of  the  natives,  the  grains 
of  gold  found  in  the  mountains,  and  duft  of  the  fame  metal  gathered  in 
the  rivers,  After  thefe,  appeared  the  various  commodities  of  the  new 
difcovered  countries,  together  with  thei^  curious  productions.  Co- 
lumbus  himfelf  dofed  the  proccffion,  and  attrafted  the  eyes  of  all  the 
fpedtators,  who  P'Hzed  with  admiration  on  the  extraordinary  man,  whofe 
fuperior  fagacity  v  \  fortitude  had  conduced  their  countrymen,  by  a 
route  concealed  ..  .  :i- ages,  to  the  knowledge  of  a  new  world.  Fer- 
dinand and  Ifabeli  .  vcived  him  clad  in  their  royal  robes,  and  feated 
upon  a  throne,  under  a  magnificent  canopy.  When  he  approached  they 
ftood  up,  and  raifing  ]|im  as  he  kneeled  to  kifs  their  hands,  commanded 
him  to  take  his  feat  upon  a  chair  prepared  for  him,  and  to  give  a  cir- 
cumftantial  account  of  his  voyage.  He  delivered  it  with  a  gravity  and 
compofuro  no  lefs  fuitable  to  the  difpofition  of  the  Spanifh  nation,  than 
to  the  dignity  of  the  audience  in  which  he  fpoke,  and  with  that  modeft 
fimplicity  which  charadlerifes  men  of  fuperior  minds;  who,  fatisfied 
with  having  performed  great  adions,  court  not  vain  applaufe  by  an  of- 
tentatious  difplay  of  their  exploits.  When  he  had  finiflied  his  narra- 
tion, the  king  and  queen,  kneeling  down,  offered  up  folemn  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  difcovery  of  thofe  new  regions,  from  which 
they  expedled  fo  many  advantages  to  flow  in  upon  the  kingdoms  fubjeift 
to  their  government.  Every  mark  of  honour  that  gratitude  or  admira- 
tion could  fuggeft  was  conferred  upon  Columbus.  Letters  patent  were 
iflTued,  confirming  to  him  and  to  his  heirs  all  the  privileges  contained  in 
the  capitulation  concluded  at  Santa  Fe ;  his  family  was  ennobled ;  the 
king  and  queen,  and,  after  their  example,  the  courtiers,  treated  him,  on 
every  occafiqn,  with  all  the  ceremonious  refpcd^  paid  to  perfons  of  the 
highefl  rank.  But  what  pleafed  him  moft,  as  it  gratified  his  adlive 
mind,  bent  continually  upon  great  obje»fls,  was,  an  order  to  equip^ 
\vit|ioqt  delay,  an  armament  of  fuch  force,  as  might  epable  him  not  only 
Ui'  t() 
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to  take  poflefllon  of  the  countries  which  he  had  already  difcovered,  bQt 
to  go  in  fearch  of  thofe  more  opuleijt  regions,  which  he  ftill  confidently 
cxpefled  to  find. 

While  preparations  were  making  for  this  expedition,  the  fame  of  Co- 
lumbus's fuccefsful  voyage  fpread  over  Europe,  and  excited  general  at- 
tention.   The  jnultitude,  ftruck  with  amazement  when  they  heard  that 
a  new  worid  had  been  found,  could  hardly  believe  an  event  fo  much 
above  their  conception.    Men  of  fcience,  capable  of  comprehending 
the  nature,  and  of  difceming  the  effefts,  of  this  great  difcovery,  re- 
ceived the  account  of  it  with  admiration  and  joy.    They  fpoke  of  his 
voyage  with  rapture,  and  congratulated  one  another  upon  their  felicity, 
in  having  lived  in  the  period  when,  by  this  extraordinary  event,  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge  were  fo  much  extended,  and  fuch  a 
new  field  of  inquiry  and  obfervation  opened,  as  would  lead  mankind  to 
a  perfeft  acquaintance  with  the  ftrufture  and  produftions  of  the  habi- 
table globe.     Various  opinions  and  conjeftures  were  formed  concerning 
the  new-found  countries,  and  what  divifion  of  the  earth  they  belonged 
to.     Columbus  adhered  tenacioufly  to  his  original  opinion,  that  they 
jhould  be  reckoned  a  part  of  thofe  vaft  regions  in  Afia,  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  India.     This  fentiment  was  confirmed  by 
the  obfervations  which  he  made  concerning  the  produftions  of  the 
countries  he  had  difcovered.    Gold  was  known  ta»abound  in  India,  and 
he  had  met  with  fuch  promifing  famples  of  it  in  the  iflands  which  he 
Tifited,  as  led  him  to  believe  that  rich  mines  of  it  might  be  found.    Cot- 
ton, another  produAion  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  was  common  thtft.    The 
pimento  of  the  iflands  he  imagined  to  be  a  fpecies  of  the  Eaft-Indian 
pepper.     He  miftook  a  root,  fomewhat  refembling  rhubarb,  for  that 
valuable  drug,  which  was  then  fuppofed  to  be  a  plant  peculiar  to  the 
Eaft  Indies.     The  birds  brought  home  by  him  were  adorned  with  the 
{kme  rich  plumage  which  diftinguilhes  thofe  of  India.     The  alligator  of 
the  one  countr}-  appeared  to  be  the  fame  with  the  crocodile  of  the  other. 
After  weighing  all  thefe  circumftances,  not  only  the  Spaniards,  but  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  feem  to  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  Columbus. 
The  countries  which  he  had  difcovered  were  confidercd  as  a  part  of 
India.     In  confequence  of  this  notion,  the  name  of  Indies  is  given  to 
them  by  Ferdinand  and  Ifiibella,  in  a  ratification  of  their  former  agree- 
ment, which  was  granted  to  Columbus  upon  his  return.     Even  after  the 
error  which  gave  rife  to  this  opinion  was  detefted,  and  the  true  pofition 
of  the  New  World  was  afcertained,  the  name  has  remained,  and  the  ap- 
pellation of  Weft  Indies  is  given  by  all  the  people  qf  Europe  to  the  coun- 
try, and  (hat  oi  Jttdians  to  its  inhabitants. 

The 
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The  name  by  which  Columbus  diftingulflied  the  countries  which  he 
had  difcovered  was  fo  inviting,  the  fpecimena  of  their  riches  and  fer- 
tility, which  he  produced,  were  fo  confidcrable,  and  the  reports  of  hit 
companions,  delivered  frequently  with  the  exaggeration  natural  to 
travellers,  fo  favourable,  as  to  excite  a  wonderful  fpirit  of  enterprife 
among  the  Spaniards.  Though  little  accuftomed  to  naval  expeditions, 
they  were  impatient  to  fet  out  upon  tne  voyage.  Volunteers  of  every 
rank  folicited  to  be  employed.  Allured  by  the  inviting  profpeds  which 
opened  to  their  ambition  and  avarice,  neither  the  length  nor  danger  of 
the  navigation  intimidated  them.  Caatious  as  Ferdinand  was,  and 
averfe  to  every  thing  new  and  adventurous,  he  feems  to  have  catched  the 
fame  fpirit  with  his  fubjeds.  Under  its  influence,  preparations  for  a 
iecond  expedition  were  carried  on  with  a  rapidity  unufual  in  Spain,  and 
to  an  extent  that  would  be  deemed  not  inconfiderable  in  the  prefent  age. 
The  fleet  conflfted  of  /eventcen  A^ips,  fome  of  which  were  of  good 
burden.  It  had  on  board  fifteen  hundi-ed  perfons,  among  whom  were 
many  of  noble  families,  who  had  ferved  in  honourable  ftations.  The 
greater  part  of  thefe  being  deflined  to  remain  in  the  country,  were  fur- 
niihed  with  everj'  thing  requifite  for  conqueft  or  fettJement,  with  all 
kinds  of  European  domeftic  animals,  with  fuch  feeds  and  plants  as  were 
inoft  likely  to  thrive  in  the  climate  of  the  Weft  Indies,  with  utenfils 
and  inftruments  of  every  fort,  and  with  fuch  artificers  as  might  be  moll 
ufeful  in  an  infant  colony. 

But,  formidable  and  well  provided  as  this  fleet  was,  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabella  did  not  reft  their  title  to  the  poiTeflion  of  the  newly-difcovered 
countries  upon  its  operations  alone.  The  example  of  the  Portuguefe, 
as  well  as  tlie  fuperfiition  cf  the  age,  made  it  necefl*ary  to  obtain  from 
the  Roman  pontiff  a  grant  of  thofe  territories  which  they  wiflied  to  oo- 
cupy.  The  Pope,  as  the  vicar  and  reprefentative  of  Jefus  Chrift,  was 
fuppofed  to  have  a  right  of  dominion  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 
Alexander  VI.  a  pontiflT  infamous  for  every  crime  which  difgraces  hu- 
manity, filled  the  papal  throne  at  thrt  time.  As  he  was  born  Ferdinand's 
fubjeft,  and  very  folicitous  to  fecure  the  proteftion  of  Spain,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  execution  of  his  ambitious  fchemss  in  favour  of  his  own 
family,  he  was  extremely  willing  to  gratify  the  Spanifh  monarchs.  By 
an  aft  of  liberality  which  coil  him  nothing,  and  that  ferved  to  eftablifh 
the  jurifdiftion  and  pretenfions  of  the  papal  fee,  he  granted  in  full  right 
to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  Infidels,  which 
they  had  difcovered,  or  ftiould  difcover ;  and,  in  virtue  of  that  power 
which  he  derived  from  Jefus  Chrift,  he  conferred  on  the  crown  of 
Caftiie  vaft  re^ionsi  to  the  pofleilion  of  which  he  bimfelf  was  fo  far 
.  "  from 
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from  having  any  titlcj  that  he  wai  unacquainted  with  their  iituation, 
and  ignorant  even  of  their  exiftence.  As  it  was  nebeiTary  to  prevent 
this  grant  from  interfering  with  that  formerly  made  to  the  crown  of 
Portugal)  he  appointed  that  a  line>  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  from  pole  to 
polC)  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  the  Azores>  ihould  ferve  as 
Ae  limit  between  them ;  and,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  bellowed 
all  to  the  eaft  of  this  imaginary  line  upon  the  Portuguefe,  and  all  to 
the  weft  of  it  upon  the  Spaniards.  Zeal  for  propagating  the  Chriftian 
faith  was  the  confideration  employed  by  Ferdinand  in  foliciting  thia 
bull,  and  is  mentioned  by  Alexander  as  his  chief  motive  for  ifluing  it. 
In  order  to  manifeft  fome  concern  for  this  laudable  objefl,  feveral  friars, 
nnder  the  direAion  of  Father  Boyl,  a  Catalonian  monk  of  great  repu- 
tation, as  apoftolical  vicar,  were  appointed  to  accompany  Columbusj 
and  to  devote  themfelves  to  the  inftruflion  of  the  natives.  The  Indians 
whom  Columbus  had  brought  along  with  him,  having  received  fome 
tindlure  of  Chriftian  knowledge,  were  baptized  with  much  folemnity, 
the  king  himfelf,  the  prince  his  fon,  and  the  chief  perfons  of  his  court> 
ftanding  as  their  godfathers.  Thofe  firft  fruits  of  the  New  World  have 
not  been  followed  by  fuch  an  increafe  as  pious  men  wiflied,  and  had 
reafbn  to  expedl.  , ^ -;,«.. . 

Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  having  thus  acquired  a  title,  which  was  then 
deemed  completely  valid,  to  extend  their  difcoveries,  and  to  eftablifh 
their  dominion  over  fuch  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  globe,  nothing 
now  retarded  the  departure  of  the  fleet.  Columbus  was  extremely  im- 
patient to  revifit  the  colony  which  he  had  left,  and  to  purfue  that  career 
of  glory  upon  which  he  had  entered.  He  fet  fail  from  the  bay  of 
Cadiz  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  and  touching  again  at  the 
ifland  of  Gomera,  he  fleered  farther  towards  the  fouth  than  in  his 
former  voyage.  By  holding  this  conrfe,  he  enjoyed  more  fteadily  the 
benefit  of  the  regular  winds,  which  reign  within  the  tropics,  and  was 
carried  towards  a  large  clufter  of  iflands,  fituated  confiderably  to  the 
eaft  of  thofe  which  he  had  already  difcovered.  On  the  twenty-fixth 
day,  Nov.  2,  after  his  departure  from  Gomera,  he  made  land.  It  was 
one  of  the  Caribbee  or  Leeward  iflands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Defeada,  on  account  of  the  impatience  of  his  crew  to  difcover  fome 
part  of  the  New  World.  After  this  he  vifited  fucceflively  Dominica, 
Marigalante,  Antigua,  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  and  feveral  other 
iflands,  fcattered  in  his  way  as  he  advanced  towards  the  north-weft. 
AH  thefe  he  found  to  be  inhabited  by  that  fierce  race  of  people  whom. 
Guacanahari  had  painted  in  fuch  frightful  colours.  His  defcriptions 
appeared  not  to  have  becu  exaggerated.  The  Spaniards  never  at- 
.  ,  {^  0  tempted 
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tempted  to  land  without  meeting  with  fuch  a  reception,  as  difcovered 
the  martial  and  daring  fpirit  of  the  natives ;  and  in  tlieir  habitations 
were  found  relics  of  thofe  horrid  feafts  which  they  had  made  upon  the 
bodies  of  their  enemies  taken  in  war. 

But  as  Columbus  was  eager  to  know  the  ftate  of  the  colony  which  he 
had  planted,  and  to  fupply  it  with  the  neceflaries  of  which  he  fuppofcd 
it  to  be  in  want,  le  made  no  flay  in  any  of  thofe  illands,  and  proceeded 
diredly  to  Ilifpaniola.  When  he  arrived  off  Navidad,  the  ftation  in 
which  he  had  left  the  thirty-eight  men  under  the  command  of  Arada, 
he  was  aftoniflied  that  none  of  them  appeared,  and  expcftcd  every  mo- 
ment to  fee  them  running  with  tranfports  of  joy  to  welcome  their 
countrymen.  Full  of  folicitude  about  their  fafcty,  and  foreboding  in 
his  mind  what  had  befallen  them,  he  rowed  inftantly  to  land.  All  the 
natives  from  whom  he  might  have  received  information  had  fled.  But 
the  fort  which  he  had  built  was  entirely  demolifued,  and  the  tattered 
garments,  the  broken  arms  and  utenfds  fcatterei  about  it,  left  no  room 
to  doubt  concerning  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  garrifon.  While  the 
Spaniards  were  fhedding  tears  over  thofe  fad  memorials  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  a  brother  of  the  cazique  Guacanahari  arrived.  From  him 
Columbus  received  a  particular  detail  of  what  had  happened  after  his 
departure  from  the  ifland.  The  familiar  intercourfe  of  the  Indians  with 
the  Spaniards  tended  gradually  to  diminifli  the  fuperftitious  veneration 
with  which  their  firft  appearance  had  infpired  that  fimple  people.  By 
their  own  indifcretion  and  ill  conduft,  the  Spaniards  fpeedily  eifaced 
thofe  favourable  imprefllons,  and  foon  convinced  the  natives,  that  they 
had  all  the  wants,  and  weakneffes,  and  palfions  of  men.  As  foon  as  the 
powerful  reftraint  which  the  prefence  and  authority  of  Columbus  im- 
pofed  was  withdrawn,  the  garrifon  threw  off  all  regard  for  the  officer 
whom  he  had  inverted  with  command.  Regardlefs  of  the  prudent  in- 
ftrudions  which  he  had  given  them,  every  man  became  independent, 
and  gratified  his  defires  without  controul.  The  gold,  the  women,  the 
provifions  of  the  natives,  were  all  the  prey  of  thofe  licentious  oppreffors. 
They  roamed  in  fmall  parties  over  the  ifland,  extending  their  rapacity 
and  infolence  to  every  corner  of  it.  Gentle  and  timid  as  the  people 
were,  thofe  unprovoked  injuries  at  length  cxhaulled  their  patience,  and 
rouzed  their  courage.  The  cazique  of  Cibao,  whofe  country  tho 
Spaniards  chiefly  infefted  on  account  of  the  gold  which  it  contained, 
furprifcd  and  cut  off  feveral  of  them,  while  they  ftragglcd  in  as  perfeft 
fecurity  as  if  their  conduft  had  been  altogether  inolfenfive.  He  then 
afl'cmbled  his  fubjefts,  and  furrounding  the  fort,  fet  it  on  fire.  Some  of 
the  Spaniards  were  killed  in  defending  it,  the  reft  pcriflicd  in  attempting 
, .  ^ G  to 
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to  make  their  efcape  by  croiTmg  an  arm  of  the  Cea.  Guacanahariy 
whom  all  their  exadlions  had  not  alienated  from  the  Spaniards,  took 
arms  in  their  behalf,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  proted  theni>  had  received 
a  wound,  by  which  he  was  ftill  confined. 

Though  this  account  was  far  from  removing  the  fufpicions  which  the 
Spaniards  entertained  with  refpeft  to  the  fidelity  of  Guacanahari,  Co- 
lumbus perceived  fo  clearly  that  this  was  not  a  proper  junfture  for  in- 
quiring into  his  conduft  with  fcrupuleus  accuracy,  that  he  rejefled  the 
advice  of  feveral  of  his  ofiicers,  who  urged  him  to  feize  the  perfon  of 
that  prince,  and  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  countrymen  by  attack- 
ing his  fubjecls.  He  reprefented  to  them  the  neceflity  of  fecuring  the 
friendfhip  of  feme  potentate  of  the  country, .  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
fettlement  which  they  intended,  and  the  danger  of  driving  the  natives 
to  unite  in  fome  defperate  attempt  againft  them,  by  fuch  an  ill- 
timed  and  unavailing  exercifc  of  rigour.  Inftcad  of  wafting  his  time 
in  punilhing  paft  wrongs,  he  took  precaution  for  preventing  any  future 
injury.  With  this  view,  he  made  choice  of  a  fituation  more  healthy 
and  commodious  than  that  of  Navidad.  He  traced  out  the  plan  of  a 
town  in  a  large  plain  near  a  fpacious  bay,  and  obliging  every  perfon. to 
put  his  hand  to  a  work  on  which  their  common  fafcty  depended,  the 
houfes  and  ramparts  were  foon  fo  far  advanced  by  their  united  labour,  as 
to  afl:brd  them  fiielter  and  fecurity.  This  rifing  city,  the  firft  that  the 
Europeans  founded  in  the  New  World,  he  named  Ifabella,  in  honour  of 
his  patronefs  the  queen  of  Caftile. 

in  carrying  on  this  neceffary  work,  Columbus  had  not  only  to  fuftain 
all  the  hardfliips,  and  to  encounter  all  the  difficulties,  to  which  infant 
colonies  are  expofed  when  they  fettle  in  an  uncultivated  country,  but  he 
had  to  contend  with  what  was  more  infupcrable,  the  lazinefs,  the  im- 
patience,  and  mutinous  difpofition  of  his  followers.  By  the  enervating 
influence  of  a  hot  climate,  the  natural  inadivity  of  the  Spaniards  feemed 
to  increafe.  Many  of  them  were  gentlemen,  unaccuftomed  to  the 
fatigue  of  bodily  labour,  and  all  had  engaged  in  the  enterprife  with  the 
fangoine  hopes  excited  by  the  fplendid  and  exaggerated  defcriptions  of 
their  countrymen  who  returned  from  the  firft  voyage,  or  by  the  mif- 
takcn  opinion  of  Columbus,  that  the  country  which  he  had  difcovered 
nas  either  the  Cipango  of  Marco  Polo,  or  the  Ophir,  from  which 
Solomon  imported  thofc  precious  commodities  which  fuddenly  diifufed 
fuch  extraordinary  riches  through  his  kingdom.  But  when,  inftead  of 
that  gol4en  harveft  which  they  had  expefted  to  reap  without  toil  or 
pains,  the  Spaniards  faw  their  profpeft  of  wealth  was  remote  as  well  as 
unceitain,  and  that  it  could  not  be  attained  but  by  the  flow  and  per- 
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ftvering  efforts  of  induftry,  the  difappointment  of  thofe  chimerical 
hopes  occafioned  fuch  dcjeftion  of  mind  as  bordered  on  defpair,  and 
led  to  general  difcontent.  In  vain  did  Columbus  endeavour  to  revive 
their  fpirits  by  pointing  out  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  exhibiting  the 
fpecimens  of  gold  daily  brought  in  from  different  parts  of  the  ifland. 
They  had  not  patience  to  wait  for  the  gradual  returns  which  the  former 
might  yield,  and  the  latter  they  defpifed  as  fcanty  and  inconftderable. 
The  fpirit  of  difaffeftion  fpread,  and  a  confpiracy  was  formed,  which, 
might  have  been  fatal  to  Columbus  and  the  colony.  Happily  he  dif- 
covered  it>  and  feizing  the  ring-leaders,  punifhed  fome  of  them,  fent 
others  prifoners  into  Spain  whither  he  difpatched  twelve  of  the  (hips 
which  had  ferved  as  tranfports,  with  an  earned  requeft  for  a  reinforce- 
ment of  men  and  a  large  fupply  of  provifions. 

Meanwhile,  in  order  to  banifli  that  idlenefs  which,  by  allowing  his 
people  leifure  to  brood  over  their  difappointment,  nourifhed  the  fpirit 
of  difcontent,  Columbus  planned  feveral  expeditions  into  the  interior 
part  of  the  country.  He  fent  a  detachment,  under  the  command  of 
Alonfo  de  Ojeda,  a  vigilant  and  enterprifing  officer,  to  vifit  the  diftridl 
c^  Cibao,  which  was  faid  to  yield  the  greatefl  quantity  of  gold,  and  fol- 
lowed him  in  perfon  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops.  In  this  expedi- 
tion, March  12,  1494,  he  difplayed  all  the  pomp  of  military  magnifi- 
cence that  he  cou»  ]  exhibit,  in  order  to  flrike  the  imagination  of  the 
natives.  He  marched  with  colours  flying,  with  martial  mufic,  and 
with  a  fmall  body  of  cavalry  that  paraded  fometimes  in  the  front  and 
fometimes  in  the  rear.  As  thofe  were  the  firft  horfes  which  appeared  in 
the  New  World,  they  were  objefts  of  terror  no  lefs  than  of  admiration 
to  the  Indians,  who  having  no  tame  animals  themfelves,  were  unac- 
quainted with  that  vaft  accelTion  of  power,  which  man  hath  acquired  by 
fubjefting  them  to  his  dominion.  They  fuppofed  them  to  be  rational 
creatures.  They  imagined  that  the  horfe  and  the  rider  formed  one 
animal,  with  whofe  fpeed  they  were  adonifhed,  and  whofe  iropetuofity 
and  flrength  they  confidered  as  irrefiftible.  But  while  Columbus  en- 
deavoured to  infpire  the  natives  with  a  dread  of  his  power,  he  did  not 
ncgleft  the  arts  of  gaining  their  love  and  confidence.  He  adhered  fcru- 
psloufly  to  the  principles  of  integrity  and  jufticc  in  all  his  tranfaftions 
with  them,  and  treated  them,  on  every  occafion,  not  only  with  humani- 
ty, but  with  indulgence.  The  diftridl  of  Cibao  anAvered  the  defcrip- 
tion  given  of  it  by  the  natives.  It  was  mountainous  and  uncultivated* 
but  in  every  riyer,  and  brook,  gold  was  gathered  either  in  dull  or  in 
grains,  fome  of  which  were  of  confidcrable  fize.  The  Indians  had 
never  opened  any  mines  in  fearch  of  gold.    To  penetrate  into  the 
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bowels  of  th'!  earth,  .ind  to  refine  the  rude  ore,  were  operations  too 
complicited  and  laborious  for  their  talents  and  induftry,  and  they  had 
no  fuch  high  value  for  gold  ns  to  pat  their  ingenuity  and  invention  upon 
the  ftrctch  in  order  to  obtain  it.  The  fmall  quantity  of  that  precious 
metal  which  they  poflelTed,  was  either  picked  up  in  the  beds  of  the 
rivers,  or  wafhed  from  the  mountains  by  the  heavy  rains  that  fall  within 
the  tropics.  But,  from  thofe  indications,  tlic  Spaniards  could  no  longer 
doubt  that  the  country  contained  rich  treafures  in  its  bowels,  of  which 
they  hoped  foon  to  be  maftcrs.  In  order  to  fecurc  the  c.mimanJ  of  this 
valuable  province,  Columbus  crciTleil  a  fmall  fort,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  St.  Thomas,  by  way  of  ridicule  upon  fome  of  his  incredulous 
followers,  who  would  not  believe  that  the  country  produced  gold,  until 
they  fuw  it  with  their  own  eyes,  and  touched  it  with  their  hands.     I 

The  account  of  thofe  promifing  appearances  of  wealth  in  the  country 
of  Cibao  came  very  feafonably  to  comfort  the  dcfponding  colony,  which 
was  effcc\ed  with  diftreflcs  of  various  kinds.  The  flock  of  provisions 
which  had  been  brought  from  Europe  was  moftly  confumcd ;  what  re- 
mained was  fo  much  corrupted  by  the  heat  and  moilhire  of  the  climate, 
as  to  be  almofl  unfit  for  uff ;  the  natives  cultivated  fo  fmall  a  portion  of 
ground,  and  with  fo  little  ikill,  that  it  hardly  j  iclded  what  was  fuf-, 
ficient  for  their  own  fubfiftcnce  j  the  Spaniards  at  Ifabella  had  hitherto 
neither  time  nor  leifure  to  clear  the  foil,  fo  as  to  reap  any  confiderable 
fruits  of  their  own  indullry.  On  all  thefe  accounts,  they  became  afraid 
of  pcrifhing  with  hunger,  and  were  reduced  already  to  a  fcanty  allow- 
ance. At  the  fame  time,  the  difeafes  predominant  in  the  torrid  zone, 
and  which  rage  chiefly  in  thofe  uncultivated  countries,  whore  the  hand  of 
induftry  has  not  opened  the  woods,  drained  the  marches,  and  confined 
the  rivers  within  a  certain  channel,  began  to  fpread  among  them. 
Alarmed  at  the  violence  and  unufual  fjmptoms  of  thofe  maladies,  they 
exclaimed  againfl  Columbus  and  his  companions  in  the  former  voyage, 
who,  by  their  fplendid  but  deceitful  defcriptions  of  Hijpaniola,  had 
allured  them  to  quit  Spain  for  a  barhi'.ious  uncultivated  land,  where 
they  muft  ether  be  cut  off  by  famine,  or  die  of  unknown  diftcmpers. 
Several  of  the  officers  and  perfons  of  note,  inftead  of  checking,  joined  in 
thofe  feditious  complaints.  Father  Boyl,  the  apoftolical  vicar,  was  one 
of  the  moft  turbulent  and  outrageous.  It  required  all  the  authority  and 
addrefs  of  Columbus  to  re-eftabli(h  fubordination  and  tranquillity  in  the 
colony.  Threats  and  promifes  were  alternately  employed  for  this  pur- 
pofe ;  but  nothing  contributed  more  to  foothe  the  malcontents  than  the 
prufpt^t  of  finding,  in  the  mines  of  Cibao,  fuch  a  rich  ftore  of  treafure 
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as  would  be  a  recompencc  for  all  their  fuffcrings,  and  efface  the  memory 
of  former  difappointmcnts. 

When,  by  his  unwearied  endeavours,  concord  and  order  were  fo  far 
reftored,  that  he  could  venture  to  leave  the  ifland,  Columbus  refolved  to 
purfue  his  difcoveries,  that  he  might  be  able  to  afcertain  whether  thofe 
new  countries  wi'h  which  he  had  opened  a  communication  were  con» 
nedcd  with  any  region  of  the  earth  already  known,  or  whether  they 
were  to  be  confide  red  as  a  fcparate  portion  of  the  globe  hitherto  unvi- 
fited.  He  appointed  his  brother  Don  Diego,  with  the  affiftance  of  a 
council  of  oflicers,  to  govern  the  idand  in  his  abfcnce ;  and  gave  the 
command  of  a  body  of  foldiers  to  Don  Pedro  Margarita,  with  which  he 
was  to  vifit  the  different  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  endeavour  to  eftablifli 
the  authority  of  the  Spaniards  among  the  inhabitants.  Having  left 
them  very  particular  iuftrudions  with  refpeft  to  their  conduft,  he 
weighed  anchor  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  with  one  Ihip  and  two 
fmall  barks  under  his  command.  During  a  tedious  voyage  of  full  five 
months,  lie  had  a  trial  of  almod  all  the  numerous  hardfhips  to  which 
perfons  of  his  profeffion  arc  expofed,  without  making  any  difcovery  of 
importance,  except  the  ifland  of  Jamaica.  As  he  ranged  along  the 
fouthern  coaft  of  Cuba,  he  was  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  formed  by  an 
incredible  number  of  fmall  iflands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
Queen's  Garden.  In  this  unknown  courfe,  among  rocks  and  flielves,  he 
was  retarded  by  contrary  winds,  affaulted  with  furicus  ftorms,  and 
alarmed  with  the  terrible  thunder  and  lightning  which  is  often  almoft 
inceffant  between  the  tropics.  At  length  his  provifions  fell  fliort ;  his 
cr-".-"  haufted  with  fatigue,  as  well  as  hunger,  murmured  and  threat- 
ened, and  were  ready  to  proceed  to  the  moft  defperate  extremities  againft 
him.  Befct  with  danger  in  fuch  various  forms,  he  was  obliged  to  keep, 
continual  watch,  to  obferve  every  occurrence  with  his  own  eyes,  to  iffue 
every  order,  and  to  fuperintcnd  the  execution  of  it.  On  no  occafion, 
was  the  extent  of  his  fliill  and  experience  as  a  navigator  fo  much  tried. 
To  thcfe  the  fquadron  owed  its  fafety.  But  this  unremitted  fatigue  of 
body,  and  intenfe  application  of  mind,  overpowering  his  conftitution, 
though  naturally  vigorous  and  robuft,  brought  on  a  feverilh  diforder, 
which  terminated  in  a  lethargy,  that  deprived  him  of  fenfe  and  memory 
and  had  almoft  proved  fatal  to  his  life. 

But,  on  hi,s  return  Sept.  27,  to  Hifpaniola,  the  fudden  emotion 
of  joy  which  he  felt  upon  meeting  with  his  brother  Bartholomew  at 
Ifabella,  occafioned  fuch  a  flow  of  fpirits  as  contributed  greatly  to  his 
lecovery.  It  was  now  thirteen  years  fince  the  twc^  brothers,  whon^ 
^Uarity  of  talents  united  iu  clofe  friendfliip,  had  feparated  from  each 
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other,  and  during  that  long  period  there  had  been  no  Intercoorfe  bc« 
twecn  them.  Bartholomew,  after  Bnifliing  his  negotiation  in  the  coure 
of  England,  had  fet  out  for  Spain  by  the  way  of  France.  At  Puris  he 
leceivcd  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  difcoveries  which  his  brother 
had  made  in  his  fird  voyage,  and  that  he  was  then  preparing  to  em- 
bark on  a  fecond  expedition.  Though  this  naturally  induced  him  to 
parfiic  his  journey  with  the  utmoft  difpatch,  the  admiral  had  failed  for 
JHifpaniola  before  he  reached  Spain.  Ferdinand  and  Ifabclla  received 
him  with  the  rcfpeft  due  to  the  nearcft  kinfman  of  a  perfon  whofe  merit 
and  fervices  rendered  him  fo  confpicuous ;  and  as  they  knew  what  con- 
folation  his  prefence  would  afford  to  his  brother,  they  pcrfuaded  him  to 
take  the  command  of  three  (hips,  which  they  had  appointed  to  carry 
proviiions  to  the  colony  of  Ifabella. 

He  could  not  have  arrived  at  any  junfture  when  Columbus  (lood  more 
in  need  of  a  friend  capable  of  aflifting  him  with  his  counfels,  or  of  di- 
viding with  him  the  cares  and  burden  of  government.  For  although 
the  provifions  now  brought  from  Europe,  affbrdcJ  a  temporary  relief  to 
the  Spaniards  from  the  calamities  of  famine,  the  fupply  was  not  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  fupport  tliem  long,  and  the  ifland  did  not  hitherto  yield 
what  was  fufficient  for  their  fuftenance.  They  were  threatened  with 
another  danger,  dill  more  formidable  than  the  leturn  of  fcarcity,  and 
which  demanded  more  immediate  attention.  No  fooner  did  Columbus 
leave  the  ifland  on  his  voyage  of  difcovery,  than  the  foldiers  under 
Margarita,  as  if  they  had  been  fct  free  from  difciplinc  ai^d  fubo^dina- 
tion,  fcorned  all  reftraint.  Inftcad  of  conforming  to  the  prudent  inftruc- 
tions  of  Columbus,  they  difpcrfed  in  ftraggling  parties  over  the  ifland, 
lived  at  difcretion  upon  the  natives,  wafted  their  provifions,  feized  their 
women,  and  treated  that  inoffenfive  race  with  all  the  infolence  of  mili- 
tary opprcllion. 

As  long  as  the  Indians  had  any  profpcdl  that  their  fufFerings  might 
come  to  a  period  by  the  voluntary  departure  of  the  invaders,  they  fub- 
inittcd  in  filence,  and  diflenibled  their  forrow ;  but  they  now  perceived 
that  the  yoke  would  be  as  permaroent  as  it  was  intolerable.  The  Spa- 
niards had  built  a  town,  and  furroundcd  it  with  ramparts.  They  had 
crefted  forts  in  different  places.  They  had  enclofed  and  fown  fevera! 
fields.  It  was  apparent  that  they  came  not  to  vifit  the  country,  but  to 
fettle  in  it.  Though  the  number  of  thofe  ftrangers  was  inconfiderable, 
the  fta'c  of  cultivation  among  tliis  rude  people  was  fb  imperfeft,  and  in 
fuch  exafl  proportion  to  their  own  confumption,  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty they  could  afford  fubfiftencc  to  thrir  new  gucfts.  Their  own  mode 
of  life  was  fo  in>lo!'.nt  and  inactive,  the  warmth  of  the  climate  fo  ener- 
vating, the  conftitiition  of  their  bodies  naturally  fo  feeble,  and  fo  unac- 
^  cuftumcd^ 
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cuftOtned  to  the  laborious  exertions  of  induftry,  that  they  were  fatufied 
with  a  proportion  of  food  amazingly  fmall.  A  handful  of  maize,  or  a 
little  of  the  infipid  bread  made  of  a  caflada-root,  was  fufficient  to  fupport 
men,  whofe  ftrength  and  fpirits  were  not  exhauded  by  any  vigorous 
efforts  either  of  body  or  mind.  The  Spaniards,  though  the  moll  ab« 
ftemious  of  all  the  European  nations,  appeared  to  them  exceflively  vo. 
lacious.  One  Spaniard  confumcd  as  much  as  feveral  Indians.  This 
keennefs  of  appetite  furprized  them  fo  much,  and  feemed  to  them  to  be 
fo  infatiable,  that  they  fuppofed  the  Spaniards  had  left  their  own  coun- 
try, becaufe  it  did  not  produce  as  much  as  was  requifite  to  gratify 
their  immoderate  deftre  of  food,  and  had  come  among  them  in  '.I'jeft  of 
nourifhment.  Self-prefervation  prompted  them  to  wi(h  for  the  depar^ 
ture  of  guefts  who  wafted  fo  faft  their  flender  ftock  of  provifions.  The 
injuries  which  they  fuffercd,  added  to  their  impatience  for  this  event. 
They  had  long  expefted  that  the  Spaniards  would  retire  of  their  own 
accord.  They  now  perceived  that,  in  order  to  avert  the  deftruftjoji 
with  which  they  were  threatened,  either  by  the  flow  confumption  of 
famine,  or  by  the  violence  of  their  oppreflbrs,  it  was  necelTary  to 
alTume  courage,  to  attack  thofe  formidable  invaders  with  united  force, 
and  drive  them  from  the  fettlements  of  which  they  had  violently  taken 
poffeflton.  -1 

Such  were  the  fentimcnts  which  univerfally  prevailed  among  the  In^ 
dians,  wlien  Columbus  returned  to  Ifabella.  Inflamed  by  the  unpro* 
voked  outrages  of  the  Sjwniards,  with  a  degree  of  rage  of  which  their 
gentle  natures,  formed  to  fuffer  and  fubmit,  feemed  highly  fufceptiblCi 
they  waited  only  for  a  fignal  from  their  leaders  to  fall  upon  the  colony* 
Some  of  the  caziqucs  had  already  furprifed  and  cut  off  feveral  ftrag- 
glers.  The  dread  of  this  impending  danger  united  the  Spaniards,  aad 
re-eftabli(hcd  the  authority  of  Cnlumbus,  as  they  faw  no  prolpeii  oi 
fafety  but  in  committing  thcmfelves  to  his  prudent  guidance.  It  v.*;:» 
now  ncceffary  to  have  r^courfe  to  arms,  the  employing  of  whicl;  -.yxlxik 
the  Indians,  Columbps  li.  1  hitherto  avoided  with  the  greatcil  <'...'.icitud?, 
Unequal  as  the  conflidl  may  fecm,  between  the  naked  ir habitants  of  th« 
New  World,  armed  with  clubs,  fticks  liardened'  iu  the  fire,  wooden 
fwords,  and  arrows  pointed  with  bonea  o*  flints ;  and  troops  accuftomed 
to  the  difcipline,  and  provided  with  the  inftruments  of  dcftruftion 
known  in  the  European  art  of  war,  the  fituation  of  the  Spaniards  was 
far  from  being  exempt  from  danger.  The  vaft  fupcriority  of  the 
natives  in  number,  compenfated  many  dcfefts.  An  handful  of  men 
was  about  to  encounter  a  whole  nation.  One  adverfe  event,  or  even 
any  adverfe  delay  in  determining  the  fate  of  the  war,  might  prove 
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fatal  to  the  Spaniards.  Confcious  that  fuccefs  depended  on  the  vigouf 
and  rapidity  of  his  operations,  Columbus  inftantly  affembled  his  forces* 
They  were  reduced  to  a  very  fmall  number.  Difeafes,  engendered  by 
the  warmth  and  humidity  of  the  country,  or  occafioned  by  their  own 
licentioufncfs,  had  ra^cd  among  them  with  much  violence;  experience 
had  not  yet  tauglit  them  the  art  either  of  curing  thefe,  or  the  precau- 
tions requiiite  for  guarding  them  ;  two-thirds  of  the  original  adventu- 
rers were  dead,  and  many  of  thofc  who  furvived  were  incapable  of 
fervice.  The  body  which  took  the  field  on  March  24,  14.95,  confifted 
only  of  two  hundred  foot,  twenty  horfe,  and  twenty  large  dogs ;  and 
how  ftrangc  foever  it  may  feem,  to  mention  the  laft  as  compofing  part 
of  a  military  force,  they  were  not  perhaps  the  leaft  formidable  and  dc- 
ftrudive  of  the  whole,  whenemployei^  againlt  naked  and  timid  Indians. 
All  the  caziques  of  the  ifland,  Guacanahari  excepted,  who  retained  an 
inviolable  attachment  to  the  Spaniards,  were  in  arms  to  oppofe  Co- 
lumbus, with  forces  amounting,  if  we  may  believe  the  Spanifli  hifto- 
rians,  to  a  hundred  thoufand  men.  Inftead  of  attempting  to  draw  the 
Spaniards  into  the  faftncfics  of  the  woods  and  mountains,  they  were  fo 
imprudent  as  to  take  their  ftation  in  the  Vega  Real,  the  moil  open  plain 
in  the  country.  Columbus  did  not  allow  them  time  to  perceive  their 
error,  or  to  alter  their  pofition.  He  attacked  them  during  the  night, 
when  undifciplined  troops  arc  leaft  capable  of  afting  with  union  and 
concert,  and  obtained  an  eafy  and  bloodlefs  viftory.  The  confternation 
with  which  the  Indians  were  filled  by  the  noife  and  havoc  made  by  the 
fire-arms,  by  the  impetuous  force  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  fiiit  onfet  of 
the  dogs,  was  fo  great,  that  they  threw  down  their  weapons,  and  fled 
without  attempting  refiftance.  Many  were  flain;  more  were  taken 
prifoners,  and  reduced  to  fervitude  ;  and  fo  thoroughly  were  the  reft 
intimidated,  that  from  that  moment  they  abandoned  themfelves  to 
defpair,  relinquilhing  all  thoughts  of  contending  with  aggreffors  whom 
they  deemed  invincible. 

Columbus  employed  feveral  months  in  marching  through  the  idand, 
and  in  fubjjcling  it  to  tlie  Spanifh  government,  without  meetirfg  with 
any  oppoiition.  lie  impofcd  a  tribute  upon  all  the  inhabitants  above  the 
age  of  fourteen.  Each  pcrfon  who  lived  in  thofe  diftiifts  where  gold 
was  found,  was  obliged  to  pay  quarterly  as  much  gold  duft  as  filled  a 
hawk's  bi'll;  from  thofc  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  twenty-five 
pounds  of  cotton  were  demanded.  This  was  the  firft  regular  taxation  of 
the  Indians,  and  fer\  ed  as  a  precedent  for  cxadions  ftill  more  intolerable. 
Such  an  impofirlon  was  extremely  contrary  to  thofe  maxims  which  Co- 
lumbus had  hitherto  inculcated  with  refpcft  to  the  mode  of  treating 
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thtm.    Sut  intrigues  were  carrying  oh  in  the  court  ojf  ^psiin  at  thli 
jundurc,  in  order  to  undermine  his  power  and  difcredit  his  oj^rations^ 
which  conllrained  him  to  depart  from  his  own  fyftem  of  adminiftrationi; 
Several  unfavourable  accounts  of  his  condu^fl)  as  well  as  of  the  coun^ 
tries  dlfcovered  by  him,  had  been  tranfmitted  to  Spain.    Margaritt^ 
and  Father  Boyl  were  now  at  court ;  aiid  iii  order  to  juftify  their  owix 
conduA,  or  to  gratify  their  refentraent,  watched  with  malevolent  atten« 
tion  for  every  opportunity  of  fpreading  infinuations  to  his  detrimentii 
Many  of  the  courtiers  viewed  his  growing  reputation  and  power  witit 
envioi/s  eyes.     Fonfeca,  archdeacon  of  Seville,  who  was  intruded  with 
the  chief  dired^ion  of  Indian  affairs,  had  cohceived  fuch  an  unfavourablo 
opinion  of  Columbus,  for  fome  reafon  which  the  contemporary  writers 
have  not  mentioned,  that  he  liftened  with  partiality  to  every  InvedlivQ 
againft  him.    It  was  not  eafy  for  an  unfriended  ftranger,  unpradlifed  in 
courtly  arts,  to  counterafl  the  machinations  6{  Co  many  enemies.    Cox' 
lumbus  faw  that  there  was  but  one  method  of  fupporting  his  own  credit* 
and  of  filencing  all  his  adverfaries.     He  miift  produce  fuch  a  quantity  o£ 
gold  as  would  not  only  juftify  what  he  had  reported  with  xefpeft  to  the 
lichnels  of  the  country,  but  encourage  Ferdinand  :Jnd  Ifabella  to  perfc- 
vere  in  profecuting  his  plans.    The  neceflity  of  obtaining  it,  forced  him 
not  only  to  impofe  this  heavy  tax  upon  the  Indians,  but  to  exaft  pay-* 
ment  of  it  with  extreme  rigour ;  and  may  be  pleaded  in  excnfc  for  his 
deviating  on  this  occafion  from  the  mildnefs  and  humanity  with  whicit 
he  uniformly  treated  that  unhappy  people. 

The  labour,  attention,  and  forefight  which  the  Indians  were  obliged 
to  employ  in  procuring  the  tribute  demanded  of  them,  appeared  the  molt 
intolerable  of  all  evils,  to  men  accullomed  to  p'afs  their  days  in  a  care« 
lefs,  improvident  indoleiKe.    They  were  incapable  of  fuch  a  regulac 
and  perfevering  exertion  of  induSry,  and  felt  it  fuch  a  grievous  re- 
ftraint  upon  their  liberty,  that  they  had  recourfe  to  an  expedient  for 
obtaining  deliverance  from  this  yoke,  which  demonftrates  the  excefs  of 
their  impatience  and  defpair.    They  formed  a  fcheme  of  ftarving  thofe 
oppreffors  whom  they  durft  not  attempt  to  expel ;  and  from  the  opinion 
which  they  entertained  with  refpeft  to  the  voracious  appetite  of  the 
Spaniards,  they  concluded  the  execution  of  it  to  be  very  pradlicable. 
With  this  view  they  fufpcnded  all  the  operations  of  agriculture ;  they 
fowed  no  maize,  they  pulled  up  the  roots  of  the  manioc  or  caflada 
which  were  {Wanted,  and  retiring  to  the  mod  inacceffible  parts  of  the 
mountains,  left  th€  uncultivated  plains  to  their  enemies.    This  defpe- 
rate  rcfolution  produced  ih  fome  degree  the  eflFefts  which  they  expeftcd. 
The  Spaniard*  were  reduced  to  extreme  want  j  but  thef  received  fuch 
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feafonable  fupplies  of  provifions  from  Europe,  and  found  (6  many  rC' 
fourccs  in  their  own  ingenuity  and  induilry,  that  they  fuffercd  no  great 
lofs  of  men.  The  wretched  Indians  were  the  viftims  of  their  own  ill- 
concerted  policy.  A  great  multitude  of  people,  (hut  up  in  the  moun- 
tainous part  of  the  country,  without  any  food  but  the  fpontaneous  pro- 
d.u£li(Mis  of  the  earth,  foon  felt  the  utmoft  diflreifes  of  famine.  Thi& 
brought  on  contagious  difeafes ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  months^ 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  perifhed,  after 
experiencing  mifery  in  all  its  various  forms. 

But  while  Columbus  was  cftablifhing  the  foundations  of  the  Spani(h 
grandeur  in  the  New  World,  his  enemies  laboured  with  unwearied  af- 
iiduity  to  deprive  him  of  the  glory  and  rewards,  which  by  his  fg.rvices 
and  fuiferings  he  was  intitlcd  to  enjoy.  The  hardlhips  unavoidable  in  a 
new  fettlement;  the  calamities  occaftoned  by  an  unhealthy  climate,  the 
difafters  attending  a  voyage  in  unknown  feas,  were  all  reprefentcd  as  the 
efteftsof  his  rcftlcfs  and  inconficleratc  ambition.  His  prudent  attention 
to  preferve  difeipline  and  fubordination  was  denominated  cxccfs  of  ri- 
gour ;  the  puniftiments  which  he  inflided  upon  the  mutinous  and  dif- 
orderly  were  imputed  to  cruelty.  Thefe  accufatioas  gained  fuch  credit 
in  a  jealous  court,  that  a  commifTioner  was  appointed  to  repair  to  Hit- 
paniola,  and  to  infpe^.  into  the  condudl  of  Columbus,  fiy  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  enemies,  Aguado,  a  groom  of  the  b:d-chamber,  was 
the  perfon  to  whom  this  important  truft  was  committed.  But  in  this 
choice  they  feem  to  have  been  more  influenced  by  the  obfequioas  at- 
tachment of  the  man  to  their  intereft,  than  by  his  capacity  for  the  fta- 
tion.  Puffed  up  with  fuch  fudden  elevation,  Aguado  difplayed,  in  the 
exercife  of  this  office,  all  the  frivolous  felf-importance,  and  aAed  with 
all  the  difgufting  infolence,  which  are  natural  to  little  minds,  when 
raifed  to  unexpedled  dignity,  or  employed  in  fundions  to  which  they 
are  not  equal.  By  littening  with  eagernefs  to  every  accufation  againft 
Columbus,  and  encouraging  not  only  the  malcontent  Spaniards,  but 
even  the  Indians,  to  produce  their  grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  he  fo- 
mented the  fpirit  of  diffention  in  the  illand,  without  eftablilhing  any 
regulation  of  public  utility,  or  that  tended  to  redrefs  the  many  wrongs, 
with  the  odium  of  which  he  wi(hed  to  load  the  admiral's  adminiftration. 
As  Columbus  felt  fenfibly  how  humiliating  his  fituation  muff  be,  if  he 
Should  remain  in  that  country  while  fuch  a  partial  infpcd^or  obfervcd  his 
motions,  and  controuled  his  jurifdidtion,  he  took  the  refolution  of  re- 
turning to  Spain,  in  order  to  lay  a  full  account  of  all  his  tranfa^ions, 
particularly  with  refpe^  to  the  points  in  difpute  between  him  and  his 
advcrfaxies,  before  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  from  whofe  juftice  and  dif- 
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fcernment  he  cxpefted  an  equal  and  a  favourable  decifion.     He  com- 
mitted the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  during  his  abfehce,  in  one  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  ninety-fix,  to  Don  Bartholomew  his  brothei,  with 
the  title  of  Adelantado,  or  Lieutenant  Governor.    By  a  choice  Ufs  for- 
tunate, and  which  proved  the  fource  of  many  calamities  to  the  colony, 
he  appointed  Francis  Roldan  chief  juftice,  with  very  extcnfive  powers. 
In  returning  to  Europe,  Columbus  held  a  courfe  different  from  that 
which  he  had  taken  in  his  former  voyage.     He  fteercd  almoft  due  eaft 
from  Hifpaniola,  in  the  parallel  of  twenty-two-'degrees  of  latitude ;  as 
experience  had  not  yet  difcovered  the  more  certain  and  expeditious  me- 
thod of  ftretching  to  the  north,  in  order  to  fall  in  with  the  foiith-weft 
winds.     By  this  jH-advifcd  choice,  which,  in  the  infancy  of  navigation 
between  the  New  and  Old  Worlds,  can  hardly  be  imputed  to  the  ad- 
miral as  a  defeft  in  naval  (kill,  he  was  expofed  to  infinite  fatigue  and 
danger,  in  a  perpetual  ftruggle  with  the  trade-winds,  which  blow  with- 
out variation  from  the  eaft  between  the  tropics.    Notwithftanding  the 
almoft  infuperable  difTiculties  of  fucli  a  navigation,  he  perfifted  in  his 
courfe  with  his  ufual  patience  and  firmnef?,  but  made  fo  little  way,  that 
he  was  three  months  without  feeing  land.     At  length  his  provifions  be- 
gan to  fail,  the  crew  was  reduced  to  the  fcanty  allowance  of  fix  ounces 
of  bread  a-day  for  each  perfon.    The  admiral  fared  no  better  than  the 
meaneft  failor.     But,  even  in  this  extreme  diftrefs,  he  retained  the  hu- 
manity which  dillinguiflies  his  charafter,  and  rcfufed  to  comply  with 
the  earncft  folicitations  of  his  crew,  fome  of  whom  propofed  to  feed 
upon  the  Indian  prifoners  whom  they  were  carrying  over,  and  others 
infifted  to  throw  them  over-board,  in  order  to  lefTen  the  confumption  of 
their  fmall  ftock.     He  reprefented  that  they  were  human  beings,  re- 
duced by  a  common  calamity  to  the  fame  condition  with  themfelvcs, 
and  intitled  to  Ihare  an  equal  fate.     His  authority  and  remonftrances 
diflipated  thofe  wild  ideas  fpggefted  by  defpair.    Nor  had  they  time  to 
recur,  as  they  came  foon  within  fight  of  the  coaft  of  Spain,  when  all 
their  fears  and  fufferings  ended. 

Columbus  appeared  at  court  with  the  raodeft  but  determined  confi- 
dence of  a  man  confcious  not  only  of  integrity,  but  of  having  performed 
great  fervices.  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  afiiamed  of  their  own  facility 
in  lending  too  favourable  an  ear  to  frivolous  or  ill-founded  accufations, 
received  him  with  fuch  diHinguifhed  marks  of  rcfped,  as  covered  his 
enemies  with  (hame.  Their  cenfures  and  calumnies  were  no  more  heard 
of  at  that  junfture.  The  gold,  the  pearls,  the  cotton,  and  other  com- 
modities of  value  which  Columbus  produced,  feemed  fully  to  refute 
vyhat  the  mal-contents  had  propagated  with  refpcft  to  the  poverty  of  the 
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countiy.  By  reducing  the  Indians  to  obedience,  and  impofing  a  regu- 
lar tax  upon  them,  he  had  fecured  to  Spain  a  large  acceflion  of  new  fub- 
jefts,  and  the  eftablifhnient  of  a  revenue  that  promifed  to  be  confidera- 
l>le.  By  the  mines  which  he  had  found  out  and  examined,  a  fource  of 
wealth  ftill  more  copious  was  opened.  Great  and  unexped^ed  as  thofe 
advantages  were,  Columbus  reprefented  them  only  as  preludes  to  futurr 
acquifitions,  and  as  the  earned  of  more  important  difcoveries,  which 
^e  ftill  meditated,  and  to  which  thofe  he  had  already  made  would  con- 
daft  him  with  eafe  and  certainty. 

The  attentive  confideration  of  all  thcfe  circumftances  made  fuch  im- 
pieflion,  not  only  upon  Ifabella,  who  was  flattered  witli  the  idea  of  be- 
ifig  the  pa!  ronefs  of  all  Columbus's  enterprifes,  but  even  upon  Ferdi- 
nand, who  having  originally  c:;pre(red  his  difapprobation  of  his  fchemes, 
was  ftill  apt  to  doubt  of  their  fuccefs,  that  they  refolvcd  to  fupply  the 
colony  in  Hifpaniola  with  every  thing  which  could  render  it  a  perma- 
nent eftablifhment,  and  to  furnifh  Columbus  with  fuch  a  Beet,  that  he 
inighc  proceed  to  fearch  for  thofe  new  countries,  of  whofe  exigence  he 
itemed  to  be  confident.  The  meafures  moft  proper  for  accomplifhing 
tK)ththeie  defigns  were  concerted  with  Columbus.  Difcovery  had  been 
^e  {jolt  obje^  of  the  firft  voyage  to  the  New  World ;  and  though,  ii> 
^e  fecond,  fettlement  had  been  propofed,  the  precautions  taken  for 
tbat  purpofe  had  either  been  infuiHcient,  or  were  rendered  inefFcAual  by 
ihe  mutinous  fpirit  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  unforefeen  calamities 
arifing  from  various  caufes.  Now  a  plan  was  to  be  formed  of  a  regular 
(aolony,  that  might  ierve  as  a  model  to  all  future  eflablilhments.  Every 
particular  was  confidered  with  attention,  and  the  whole  arranged  with  a 
Ibrupulous  accuracy.  The  precife  number  of  adventurers  who  fhould 
be  permitted  to  embark  was  fixed.  They  were  to  be  of  different  ranks 
and  profeffioiis ;  and  the  proportion  of  each  was  eftabli(hed,  according 
to  their  ufefulnefs  and  the  wants  of  the  colony.  A  fuitable  number  of 
fvomen  was  to  be  chofen  to  accompany  thefe  new  fcttlers.  As  it  was 
the  firft  objeft  to  raife  provifions  in  a  country  where  fcarcity  of  foo4 
bad  been  the  occafion  of  fo  much  diftrefs,  a  confiderabic  body  of  huf- 
l^andmen  was  to  be  carried  over.  As  the  Spaniards  had  then  no  con- 
cjeption  of  deriving  any  benefit  from  thofe  produftions  of  the  New  World 
lyhich  have  iince  yielded  fuch  large  returns  of  wealth  to  Europe,  but 
bad  formed  magnificent  ideas,  and  entertained  fanguine  hopes  with  re- 
ipeA  to  th^  riches  contained  in  the  mines  which  had  been  difcovered,  a 
band  of  workmen,  (killed  in  the  various  arts  employed  in  digging  and 
n^ning  the  precious  metals,  was  provided.  All  thefe  emigrants  were 
to  Kceiv^  gay  and  fubfiftence  for  fome  years,  at  the  public  expence. 
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Thus  far  tlie  regulations  were  prudent,  and  well  adapted  to  tbeeodiii 
view.    But  as  it  was  forefeen  that  few  wou^  engai';e  voluntarily  tp 
fettle  in  a  country,  whofe  noxious  climate  h%d  been  fatal  to  fo  mai^y  qf 
their  countrymen,  Colurpjjus  propofed  to  tranfpojt  to  Mifp^niola  fujcir 
Tnalefaftors  as  had  been  convifted  of  crimes,  which,  tl'ough  capital^ 
were  of  a  lefs  atrocious  nature ;  and  that  for  the  future  a  certaii»  pro- 
portion of  the  offenders  ufually  fent  to  the  gallics,  ftiould^c  con4e»nne4 
to  labour  in  the  mines  which  were  to  be  opened.    Thjs  ^d^'ice,  giyoi 
without  due  refleftion,  was  4$  jnconfiderately  adopted.    The  prifins 
of  Spain  were  drained,  in  order  to  coUeA  members  for  the  intended  co* 
lony ;  and  the  judges  empowered  to  try  criminals,  were  inftrui*>ed  tqt 
recruit  it  by  their  future  fentences.    It  is  not,  however,  with  fuch 
materials,  that  the  foundations  of  a  fociety,  deftined  to  be  permaaeni^ 
Ihould  be  laid.    Induftry,  fobrieiy,  patience,  and  mutual  confideneo 
arc  indifpcnfably  requifite  in  an  infant  fettlcmcnt,  where  purity  cS 
morals  mu{t  contribute  more  towards  edablifhing  order^  than  the  opera- 
tion or  authority  of  laws.    But  when  fuch  a  mixture  of  ivhat  is  corrupt 
is  admitted  into  the  original  conftitution  of  the  political  body,  the 
vices  of  thofe  unfound  and  incurable  members  \vill  probably  infeft  the 
whole,  and  muft  certainly  be  produftive  of  violent  and  unhappy  effefts. 
This  the  Spaniards  fatally  experienced ;  and  the  other  European  nations 
having  fucce.Tively  imitated  the  praftice  of  Spain  in  this  particular, 
pernicious  confequences  have  followed  in  their  fettlements,  which  caa 
be  imputed  to  no  other  caufe. 

Though  Columbus  obtained,  with  great  facility  and  difpatch,  the 
royal  approbation,  of  every  meafure  and  regulation  that  he  propofed,  hk 
endeavours  to  carry  them  into  execution  were  fo  long  retarded,  as  mull 
have  tired  out  the  patience  of  any  man,  lefs  accuftomed  to  encounter 
and  to  furmount  difficulties.  Thofe  delays  were  occafioned  partly  by 
that  tedious  formality  and  fpirit  of  procraftination,  with  which  the  Spa- 
niards conduft  bufinefs ;  and  partly  by  the  exhaufted  ftate  of  the  treafury, 
which  was  drained  by  the  expence  of  celebrating  the  marriage  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Ifabella's  only  fon  with  Margaret  of  Auftria,  and  that  of 
Joanna,  their  fecond  daughter,  with  Philip  archduke  of  Aullria ;  hu% 
muft  be  chiefly  imputed  to  the  malicious  arts  of  Columbus's  enemies. 
Aftonilhed  at  the  reception  which  he  met  with  upon  his  return,  and 
overawed  by  his  prefcncc,  they  gave  way,  for  fome  time,  fo  a  tide  of 
favour  too  ftrong  for  them  to  oppofo.  Their  enmity,  however,  was 
too  inveterate  to  remain  long  inaftlvc.  They  refmned  their  operations, 
and  by  the  affiftance  of  Fonfeca,  the  mintfter  for  Indian  affairs,  who  wa» 
pow promoted  to  the  bifliopric  of  Rijados,  they  threw  in  fo  many ob- 
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ftaclcs  to  protraft  the  preparations  for  Columbus's  expedition,  that  a  year 
elapfed  before  he  could  procure  two  lliips  to  carry  over  a  part  of  the 
fupplics  deftincd  for  the  colony,  and  almoft  two  yvars  were  fpent  before 
the  fnnall  fquadron  was  equipped  of  which  he  himfelf  was  to  take  the 
command. 

This  fquadron  confided  of  fix  fhips  only,  of  no  great  burden,  and  but 
indifferently  provided  for  a  long  or  dangerous  navigation.  This  voyage 
which  he  now  meditated  wcs  in  a  courfe  different  from  any  he  had  un- 
dertaken. As  he  was  fully  perfuaded  that  the  fertile  regions  of  India 
lay  to  the  fouth-weft  of  thofe  countries  which  he  had  difcovered,  he 
propofed,  as  the  mofl  certain  method  of  finding  out  thefe,  to  fland  di- 
reftly  fouth  from  the  Canary  or  Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  until  he  came 
under  the  equinoftial  line,  and  then  to  flretch  to  the  weft  before  the 
favourable  wind  for  fuch  a  courfe,  which  blows  invariably  between  the 
tropics.  With  this  idea  he  fet  fail,  on  May  the  thirtieth,  one  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  touched  firft  at  the  Canary,  and 
then  at  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands,  on  July  the  fourth.  From  the  for- 
mer he  difpatchcd  three  of  his  (hips  with  a  fupply  of  provifions  for  the 
colony  in  Hifpaniola :  with  the  other  three,  he  continued  his  voyage 
towards  the  fouth.  No  remarkable  occurrence  happened  till  July  the 
nineteenth,  when  they  arrived  within  five  degrees  of  the  line.  There 
they  were  becalmed,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  heat  became  fo  excefllivc, 
that  many  of  their  wine  calks  burft,  the  liquor  in  others  foured,  and 
their  provifions  corrupted.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  never  ventured  fo 
far  to  the  fouth,  were  afraid  that  the  (hips  would  take  fire,  and  began 
to  apprehend  the  reality  of  what  the  ancients  had  taught  concerning 
the  dcftruftive  qualities  of  that  torrid  region  of  the  globe.  They  were 
relieved,  infome  raeafurc,  from  their  fears  by  a  feafonable  fall  of  rain. 
This,  however,  though  fo  heavy  and  unintermitting  that  the  men  could 
hardly  keep  the  deck,  did  not  greatly  mitigate  the  intenfenefs  of  the 
heat.  The  admir?!,  who  with  his  ufual  vigilance  had  in  perfcn  di- 
rcftcd  every  operation,  from  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  was  fo  much 
exhaufted  by  fatigue  and  want  of  fleep,  that  it  brought  on  a  violent  fit 
cf  tl'.c  gout,  accompanied  with  a  fever.  All  thefe  circumftances  con- 
ilraincd  him  to  yield  to  the  importunities  of  his  crew,  and  to  alter  his 
courfe  to  the  north-weft,  in  order  to  reach  fomc  of  the  Caribbee  iflands, 
where  he  might  refit,  and  be  fupplied  with  provifions. 

On  the  firft  of  Auguft,  the  man  ftationed  in  the  round  top  furprifed 
them  with  the  joyful  cry  of  /ani/.  Tljey  ftood  towards  it,  and  difco* 
vered  a  confiderable  ifland,  which  the  admiral  called  Trinidad,  a  name 
it  ftill  retains.    It  lies  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
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Orinoco.  This,  thougli  a  river  only  of  the  third  or  fourth  raagnituda 
in  the  New  World,  far  furpaffes  any  of  the  ftrcams  in  our  hemifphere. 
It  rolls  towards  the  ocean  fuch  a  vaft  body  of  water,  and  rulhes  into  it 
with  fuch  impetuous  force,  that  when  it  meets  the  tide,  which  on  that 
coaft  rifes  to  an  uncommon  height,  their  collifion  occafions  a  fwell  and 
Agitation  of  the  waves  no  Icfs  fun->rifing  than  formidable.  In  this  con- 
flidl,  the  irrefiftible  torrent  of  the  river  fo  far  prevails,  that  it  frelhcns 
the  ocean  many  leagues  with  its  flood.  Columbus,  before  he  could 
perceive  the  danger,  was  entangled  among  thofe  adverfc  currents  and 
tempeftuous  waves,  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  he  cfcapcd 
through  a  narrow  ftrait,  which  appeared  fo  tremendous,  that  he  called 
it  La  Bocii  del  Drago.  As  foon  as  the  conflernation  which  this  occa- 
lioned,  permitted  him  to  refleft  upon  the  nature  of  an  appearance  fo  ex- 
traordinary, he  difcerned  in  it  a  fource  of  comfort  and  hope.  He  juftly 
concluded,  that  fuch  a  vaft  body  of  water  as  this  river  contained,  could 
not  be  fupplied  by  any  ifland,  but  muft  flow  through  a  country  of  im- 
menfe  extent,  and  of  confequence  that  he  was  now  arrived  at  that  con- 
tinent which  it  had  long  been  the  obje«fl  of  his  wiflies  to  difcover.  Full 
of  this  idea,  he  ftood  to  the  weft  along  the  coaft  of  thofe  provinces 
which  are  now  known  by  the  names  of  Paria  and  Cumana.  He  landed 
in  feveral.  places,  and  had  fomc  intercourfe  with  the  people,  who  rc- 
fcmbled  ihofe  of  Hifpaniola  in  their  appearance  and  manner  of  life. 
They  wore,  as  ornaments,  fmall  plates  of  gold,  and  pearls  of  confider- 
able  value,  which  they  willingly  exchanged  for  European  toys.  They 
feemed  to  poflefs  a  better  underftanding,  and  greater  courage,  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  iflands.  The  country  produced  four-footed  animals 
of  feveral  kinds,  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  fowls  and  fruits.  The  ad- 
miral was  (o  much  delighted  with  its  beauty  and  fertility,  that  with  the 
warm  enthufiafm  of  a  difcoverer,  he  imagined  it  to  be  the  paradife  de- 
scribed in  Scripture,  which  tlie  Almighty  chofe  for  the  refidencc  of 
man,  while  he  retained  innocence  that  rendered  him  worthy  of  fuch  a 
habitation.  Thus  Columbus  had  the  glory  not  only  of  difcovering  to 
mankind  the  cxiftence  of  a  New  World,  but  made  confiderable  progrefs 
towards  a  perfeft  knowledge  of  it ;  and  was  the  firft  man  who  conduced 
the  Spaniards  to  that  vaft  continent  which  has  been  the  chief  feat  of 
their  empire,  and  the  fource  of  their  treafures  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe.  The  (battered  condition  of  his  Ihips,  fcarcity  of  provifions,  his 
«wn  infirmities,  together  with  the  impatience  of  his  crew,  prevented 
him  from  purfuing  his  difcoveries  any  farther,  and  made  it  neceflTary  to 
bear  away  for  Hifpaniola.  In  his  way  thither  he  difcovercd  the  iflands 
•f  Cubagua  and  Margarita^  which  afterwards  became  remarkable  for 
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their  pearl-fiflicry.    When  he  arrived  at  Hifpaniola,  on  the  thirtieth  of 

Aaguft,  he  was  wafted  to  an  extreme  degree  with  fatigue  and  ficknefs; 

but  found  the  affairs  of  the  colony  in  fuch  a  (ituation,  as  afforded  him 

BO  prolpeA  of  enjoying  that  repofe  of  which  he  ftood  fo  much  in  need. 

Many  revolutions  had  happened  in  that  country  during  his  abfence. 

'    His  brother  the  adelantado,  in  coniequence  of  the  advice  which  the  ad' 

miral  gave  before  his  departure,  had  removed  the  colony  from  Ifabella 

to  a  more  commodious  ftation,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  iiland,  and 

hid  the  foundation  of  St.  Domingo,  which  was  long  the  moft  confidcr- 

able  European  town  in  the  New  World,  and  the  feat  of  the  fuprcmc 

courts  in  the  Spaniih  dominions  there.    As  fuon  as  the  Spaniards  wer^ 

cftabliihed  in  this  new  fettlement,  the  adclantado,  that  they  might  nei' 

tlier  languifh  in  ina£\ivity,  nor  have  leifure  to  form  new  cabals,  marched 

into  thofe  parts  of  the  ifland  which  his  brother  had  not  yet  vifited  or 

reduced  to  obedience.    As  the  people  were  unable  to  refift,  they  fub- 

mitted  every  where  to  the  tribute  which  he  impofed.    But  they  foon 

foimd  the  burden  to  be  fo  intolerable,  that,  overawed  as  they  were  by 

dirfuperior  power  of  their  oppreiTors,  they  took  arms  againft  them. 

Thofe  ihfurredlibns,  however,  were  not  formidable.    A  confliA  with 

timid  and  naked  Indians  was  neither  dangerous  nor  of  doubtful  ifloe. 

But  while  the  adelantado  was  employed  againft  them  in  the  field,  a 
mutiny,  of  anafpe^farmore  alarming,  broke  out  among  the  Spaniards. 
The  ringleader  of  it  was  Francis  Roldan,  whom  Columbus  had  placed 
in  a  ftation  which  required  him  tb  be  the  guardian  of  order  and  tran* 
quility  in  the  colon}'.     A  turbulent  and  inconfiderate  ambition  precipi« 
tated  him  into  this  defperate  meafure,  fo  unbecoming  his  rank.    The 
arguments  which  he  employed  to  feduce  his  countrymen  were  frivolous 
and  ill-founded.     He  accufed  Columbus  and  his  two  brothers  of  arro- 
gance and  feverity;  he  pretended  that  they  aimed  at  eftablifhing  an 
independent  dominion  in  the  country ;  he  ta:icd  them  with  an  inten- 
tion of  cutting  ofi^  part  of  the  Spaniards  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  that 
the/  might  more  eafily  reduce  the  remainder  to  fubjedion ;  he  repre- 
fented  it  as  unworthy  of  Caftilians,  to  remain  the  tame  and  paiTive 
flaves,  of  three  Geonefe  advcntureri.     As  men  have  always  a  propcnfit/ 
to  impute  the  hardftiips  of  which  they  feel  the  prcffurc,  to  the  mifcon- 
dudl  of  their  rulers ;  as  every  nation  view  s  with  a  jealous  eye  the  power 
and  exaltation  of  foreigners,  Roldan's  infinuations  made  a  deep  im« 
preftion  on  his  countrymen.     His  charader  and  rank  added  weight  to 
them.     A  confiderable  number  of  the  Spaniards  made  choice  of  him 
as  their  leader,  and  taking  arms  againft  the  adelantado  and  hisbrother^ 
leizcd  the  king's  magazine  of  provifions,  and  endeavoured  to  furprife 
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the  iFort  at  St.  Domingo.  This  was  prcfcrvcd  by  the  vigilance  and 
courage  of  Don  Diego  Columbus.  The  mutineers  were  obliged  to  rs* 
tire  to  the  province  of  Xaragua,  where  they  continued  not  only  to  dif- 
claim  the  adelantado's  authority  thcmfclves,  but  excited  the  Indians  to 
throw  off  the  yoke. 

Such  was  the  diftrafted  ftate  of  the  colony  when  Columbus  landed  at 
St.  Domingo.     He  was  aftonifticd  to  find  that  the  three  (hips  which  he 
had  difpatchcd  from  the  Canaries  were  not  yet  arrived.     By  the  unflcils 
fulnefs  of  the  pilots,  and  the  violence  of  currents,  they  had  been  carried 
a  hundred  and  fixty  miles  to  the  weft  of  St.  Domingo,  and  forced  to 
take  (belter  in  a  harbour  of  the  province  of  Xaragua,  where  Roldan  and 
his  feditious  followers  were  cantoned.     Roldan  carefully  concealed  from 
the  commanders  of  the  (hips  his  infurre^tion  againft  the  adelantado,  and 
employing  his  utmoft  addrefs  to  gain  their  confidence,  perfuaded  them 
to  fet  on  (hore  a  confiderable  part  of  the  new  fettlers  whom  they  brought 
over,  that  they  might  proceed  by  land  to  St.  Domingo.    It  required 
but  few  arguments  to  prevail  with  thofe  men  to  cfpoufc  his  caufe. 
They  were  the  refufe  of  the  jails  of  Spain,  to  whom  idlenefs,  licentiouf- 
nefs,  and  deeds  of  violence  were  fdmiliar ;  and  they  returned  eagerly  to  a 
courfe  of  life  nearly  refertibling  that  to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed* 
The  commanders  of  the  fliips  perceiving,  when  it  was  too  late,  their 
imprudence  in  difembarking  fo  many  of  their  men,  ftood  away  for  St. 
Domingo,  and  got  fafe  into  the  port  a  few  days  after  the  admiral ;  but 
their  ftock  of  provifions  was  fo  wafted  during  a  voyage  of  fuch  lon|j 
continuance,  that  they  brought  little  relief  to  the  colony. 

By  this  junction  with  a  band  of  fuch  bold  and  defperate  alTociate^ 
Roldan  became  extremely  formidable,  and  no  lefs  extravagant  in  his 
demands.  Columbus,  though  filled  with  refentment  at  his  ingratitude, 
and  highly  exafperated  by  the  infolence  of  his  followers,  made  no  hafte 
to  t:^e  the  field.  He  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  kindling  the  flames 
of  a  civil  war,  in  which,  whatever  party  prevailed,  the  power  and 
llrength  of  both  muft  be  fo  much  wafted,  as  might  encourage  the  com- 
mon enemy  to  unite  and  complete  their  deftrudlion^  At  the  fame  time» 
he  obfcrved,  that  the  prejudices  and  pa(nons  which  incited  the  rebels  to 
take  arms,  had  fo  far  infedled  thofe  who  ftill  adhered  to  hiih,  that  many 
of  them  were  adverfe,  and  all  cold  to  the  fervice.  From  fuch  fentiments 
with  refpedt  to  the  public  intereft,  as  well  as  from  this  view  of  his  own 
fituation,  he  chcfe  to  negociate  rather  than  to  fight.  By  a  feafonabic 
proclamation,  offering  free  pardon  to  fuch  as  (hould  merit  it  by  return** 
ing  to  their  duty,  he  made  impreffion  upon  fome  of  the  malcontents. 
By  engaging  to  grant  fuch  as  (hould  defire  it  the  liberty  of  xeturaing  to 
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Spain,  he  allured  all  thofc  unfortunate  adventurers,  who>  from  fickn6» 
and  difappointment,  were  difguflcd  with  the  country.  By  promifing  to 
te-eftabli(h  Roldan  in  his  former  office,  he  fooihed  his  pride ;  and  by 
complying  with  moft  of  his  demands  in  behalf  of  his  followers,  he 
fatisfied  their  avarice.  Thus,  gradually  and  without  bloodfhed,  but 
after  many  tedious  negociations,  he  diffolved  this  dangerous  combina< 
tion  which  threatened  the  colony  with  ruin ;  and  reftored  the  appear« 
ance  of  order,  regular  government,  and  tranquillity. 

In  confequence  of  this  agreement  with  the  mutineers,  lands  were  al- 
loted  them  in  different  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  the  Indians  fettled  in 
each  diftrid  were  appointed  to  cultivate  a  certain  portion  of  ground  for 
the    ufe   of   thofe   new  mailers  *.      The  performance  of  this  work 
was  fubftituted  in  place  of  the  tribute  formerly  impofed ;   and  hov 
ncceffary  foever  fuch  a  regulation  might  be  in  a  fickly  and  feeble  colony, 
it  introduced  among  the  Spaniards  the  Repartimientos,  or  diilributions  of 
Indians  eftablilhed  by  them  in  all  their  fcttlements,   which  brouglK 
numberlefs  calamities  upon  that  unhappy  people,  and  fubjedled  them  to 
the  moft  grievous  oppreffion.     This  was  not  the  only  bad  effeft  of  the 
infurre£lion  in  Hifpaniola ;  it  prevented  Columbus  from  profecuting  his 
difcoveries  on  the  continent,  as  felf-prefervation  obliged  him  to  keep 
near  his  perfon  his  brother  the  adelantado,  and  the  failors  whom  he  in- 
tended to  have  employed  in  that  fervice.     As  foon  as  his  affairs  would 
permit,  he  fent  fome  of  his  ihips  to  Spain  with  a  journal  of  the  voyage 
which  he  had  made>  a  defcription  of  the  new  countries  which  he  had 
difcovered,  a  chart  of  the  coaft  along  which  he  had  failed,  and  fpeci- 
mens  of  the  gold,  the  pearls,  and  other  curious  or  valuable  produiftiona 
which  he  had  acquired  by  trafficking  with  the  natives.     At  the  fame 
time  he  tranfmitted  an  account  of  the  infurredion  in  Hifpaniola ;  he 
accufed  the  mutineers  not  only  of  having  thrown  the  colony  into  fuch 
violent  convulfions  as  threatened  its  diflblution,  but  of  having  ob- 
ftruAcd  every  attempt  towards  ilifcovery  and  improvement,  by  their  un- 
provoked rebellion  againfl  their  fuperiors,  and  propofed  feveral  regula* 
tions  for  the  better  government  of  the  ifland,  as  well  as  the  extinftioa 
of  that  mutinous  fpirit,  which,  though  fupprcfied  at  prefent,  might  foon 
burft  out  with  additional  rage.     Roldan  and  his  afTociates  did  not  neg< 
left  to  convey  to  Spain,  by  the  fame  fliips,  an  apology  for  their  own 
conduft,  together  with  their  recriminations  upon  the  admiral  and  his 
brothers.     Unfortunately  for  the  honour  of  Spain,  and  the  happinefs  of 
Columbus,  the  latter  gained  moft  credit  in  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabella,  and  produced  unexpecled  efFcfts, 
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But,  previous  to  the  relating  of  thefe,  it  is  proper  to  take  a  view  of 
ibme  events,  which  merit  attention,  both  on  account  of  their  own  im- 
portance! and  their  conncAion  with  the  hiftory  of  the  New  World. 
While  Columbus  was  engaged  in  his  fuccefllve  voyages  to  the  weft,  the 
fpirit  of  difcovcry  did  not  ianguifh  in  Portugal,  the  kingdom  where  it 
iirft  acquired  vigour,  and  became  enterprifing.     Self-condemnation  and 
regret  were  not  the  only  fentiments  to  which  the  fuccefs  of  Columbusy 
and  reflexion  upon  their  own  imprudence  in  rejecting  his  propofalsy 
gave  rife  among  the  Fortuguefe.    They  excited  a  general  emulation  to 
furpafs  his  performances,  and  an  ardent  defire  to  make  fome  reparation 
to  their  country  for  their  own  error.    With  this  view,  Emmanuel,  who 
inherited  the  enterprifing  genius  of  his  predecefTors,  perfifted  in  their 
grand  fcheme  of  opening  a  paflage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;   and  foon  after  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  equipped  a 
£]uadron  for  that  important  voyage.     He  gave  the  command  of  it  to 
Vafco  de  Gama,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  pofleiTed  of  virtue,  prudence,  and 
courage,  equal  to  the  ftation.    The  fquadron,  like  all  thofe  fitted  out 
for  difcovery  in  the  infancy  of  navigation,  was  extremely  feeble,  con- 
fining only  of  three  veiTels,  of  neither  burden  nor  force  adequate  to  the 
fervice.    As  the  Europeans  were  at  that  time  little  acquainted  with  the 
eourfe  of  the  trade-winds  and  periodical  monfoons  which  render  naviga- 
tion in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  as  well  as  in  the  fea  that  feparates  Africt 
^om  India,  at  fome  feafons  eafy,  and  at  others  not  only  dangerous,  but 
almoft  impracticable,  the  time  chofen  for  Gama's  departure  was  the  moft 
improper  during  the  whole  year.    He  fet  fail  from  1  .iibon  on  the  ninth 
of  July,  1497,  ^"^  ftanding  towards  the  fouth,  had  to  ftruggle  for  four 
months  with  contrary  winds,  before  he  could  reach  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    On  November  20,  their  violence  begaiv to  abate;  and  during 
an  interval  of  calm  weather,  Gama  doubled  that  formidable  promon- 
tory, which  had  fo  long  been  the  boundary  of  navigation,  and  direfled 
his  eourfe  towards  the  north-caft,  along  the  African  coaft.     He  touched 
at  feveral  ports;  and  after  various  adventures,  which  the  Fortuguefe 
hiftorians  relate  with  high  but  juft  encomiums  upon  his  condudl  and  in- 
trepidity, he  came  to  anchor  before  the  city  of  Melinda.    Throughout 
all  the  vaft  countries  which  extend  along  the  coaft  of  Africa,  from  the 
river  Senegal  to  the  confines  of  Zanguebar,  the  Fortuguefe  had  t  bund  a 
face  of  men  rude  and  uncultivated,  ftrangers  to  letters,  to  arts  and  com- 
merce, and  differing  from  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  no  lefs  in  their 
features  and  complexion,  than  in  their  manners  and  inftitutions.    As 
they  advanced  from  this,  they  obferved,  to  their  inexpreffible  joy,  that 
|he  human  form  gradually  altered  and  improved,  the  Afiatic  features 
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bcjjan  to  predominate,  marks  of  civilization  Appeared,  letters  wer<; 
known,  the  Mahometan  religion  was  edablifhed,  and  a  commerce,  far 
from  being  iDConfiderabie,  was  carried  on.  At  that  time  feveral  veflcls 
from  India  were  in  the  port  of  Mclinda.  Guma  now  ptirfued  his  voy- 
age with  almoft  abfolute  certainty  of  fuccefs,  and,  under  the  condudl  of 
a  Mahometan  pilot,  arrived  at  Calecut,  upon  the  coad  of  Malabar,  on 
the  twenty-fecond  of  May  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 
What  he  beheld  of  the  wealth,  the  populoufnefs,  the  cultivation,  the  in- 
^uftry  and  arts  of  this  highly  civilized  country,  far  furpafled  any  idea 
that  he  had  formed,  from  the  imperfedt  accounts  which  the  Europeans 
)iad  hitherto  received  of  it.  But  as  he  (wiTefled  neither  fufficient  force 
to  attempt  a  fettlement,  nor  proper  commodities  with  which  he  could 
carry  on  commerce  of  any  confequence,  he  hadencd  back  to  Portugal, 
with  an  account  of  his  fuccefs  in  performing  a  voyage  the  longed,  as 
well  as  moil  difficult,  that  had  ever  been  made  fmcc  the  firft  invcntiott 
^  of  navigation.  He  landed  at  Lifhon  on  the  fourteenth  of  September, 
one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine,,  two  years  two  months  and 
five  days  from  the  time  he  left  that  port.  t.:    -  cy:'^     '' 

Thus,  during  the  courfe  of 'the  fifteenth  century,  mankind  made 
greater  progrefs  in  exploring  the  (late  of  the  habitable  globe,  than  in  all 
the  ages  which  had  elapfed  previous  to  that  period.  The  fpirit  of  dif- 
covery,  feeble  at  firft  and  cautious,  moved  within  a  very  narrow  fphere, 
and  made  its  efforts  with  hefitation  and  timidity.  Encouraged  by  fuc- 
cefs, it  became  adventurous,  and  boldly  extended  its  operations.  In  the 
courfe  of  its  progrefiion,  it  continued  to  acquire  vigour,  and  advanced  at 
kngth  with  a  rapidity  and  force  which  burft  through  all  the  limits 
within  which  ignorance  and  fear  had  hitherto  circumfcribcd  the  a^ivity 
of  the  human  race.  Almoft  fifty  years  were  employed  by  the  Portu- 
'  gucfe  in  creeping  along  the  coaft  of  Africa  from  Cape  Non  to  Cape  de 
'  Verd,  the  latter  of  which  lies  only  twelve  degrees  to  the  fouth  of  the 
former.  In  lefs  than  thirty  years  they  ventured  beyond  the  equinodial 
line  into  another  hemifphere,  and  penetrated  to  the  fouthern  extremity 
of  Africa,  at  the  diftance  of  forty-nine  degrees  from  Cape  de  Verd. 
During  the  laft  feven  years  of  the  century,  a  New  World  was  difcovercd 
in  the  weft,  not  inferior  in  extent  to  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  with 
which  mankind  were  at  that  time  acquainted.  In  the  eaft,  unknown 
feas  and  countries  were  found  out,  and  a  communication,  long  defired, 
but  hitherto  concealed,  was  opened  between  Europe  and  the  opulent  re- 
gions of  India.  In  comparifon  with  events  fo  wonderful  and  unex- 
pected, all  that  had  hitherto  been  deemed  great  or  fplendid,  faded 
ayvay  and  difappeared.    Vaft  objects  now  prefentcd  themfdves.    The 
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Iiaman  mind,  roufed  and  interefted  by  the  profpeA,  engaged  witl| 
iirdour  in  purfuit  of  them,  and  exerted  iti  aAive  powers  in  «  new 
^iredlion. 

This  fpirit  of  enterprife,  though  but  newly  awakened  in  Spain,  begai| 
foon  to  rperate  extenlively.    All  the  attempts  towards  difcovery  made 
in  that  kingdom,  had  hitherto  been  carried  on  by  Columbus  alone,  aii4 
at  the  expence  of  the  fovereign.    But  now  private  adventurers,  allarvd 
by  the  magniiipent  defcriptioni  he  gave  of  the  regions  which  h-  ^ 
yititcd,  as  well  as  by  the  fpecimens  of  their  wealth  which  he  produced, 
offered  to  fit  out  fquadrons  at  their  own  rifle,  and  to  go  in  queft  of  ntw 
puntries.    The  Spaniih  court,  whofe  fcanty  revenues,  were  exhaufte4 
by  the  charge  of  its  expeditions  to  the  New  World,  which,  though  they 
opened  alluring  profpedls  of  future  benefit,  yielded  a  very  fparing  re- 
turn of  prefent  profit,  was  extremely  willing  to  devolve  the  burden  o£ 
difcovery  upon  its  fubje^s.    It  feized  with  joy  an  opportunity  of  ren* 
dering  the  avarice,  the  ingenuity,  and  efforts  of  projectors,  inftrumental 
in  promoting  defigns  of  certain  advantage  to  the  public,  though  of 
doubtful  fuccefs  with  refpedl  to  themfelves.    One  of  the  firft  propofi* 
^ions  of  this  kind  was  made  by  Alonfo  de  Ojeda,  a  gallant  and  aAive 
ofGcer,  who  had  accompanied  Columbus  in  his  fecond  voyage.    His 
rank  and  chara^er  procured  him  fuch  credit  with  the  merchants  o£ 
Seville,  that  they  undertook  to  equip  four  ihips,  provided  he  could  ob^ 
fain  the  royal  licence,  authorifing  the  voyage.    The  powerful  patronage 
of  the  bifhop  of  Badajos  eafily  fecured  fuccefs  in  a  fuit  fo  agreeable  to 
the  court.    Without  confulting  Columbus,  or  regarding  the  rights  and* 
jurifdiAion  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  capitulation  in  one  thou&nd 
four  hundred  and  ninety-two,  Ojeda  was  permitted  to  fet  out  for  the 
New  World.    In  order  to  direA  his  courfe,  the  bifhop  communicated 
to  him  the  admiral's  journal  of  his  laff  voyage«  and  his  charts  of  the 
countries  which  he  had  difcovered.    Ojeda  ftruck  out  into  no  ncyf 
path  of^  navigation,  but  adhering  fervilely  to  the  route  which  Columbus 
had  taken,  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Faria.     He  traded  with  the  natives, 
and  (landing  to  the  weft,  proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  de  Vela,  and  ranged 
along  a  confiderable  extent  of  coaft  beyond  that  pn  which  Columbui 
had  touched.     Having  thus  afcertained  the  opinion  of  Columbus,  that 
this  country  was  a  part  of  the  continent,  Ojeda  returned  in  Oftober,  by 
way  of  Hifpanioia  to  Spain,  with  fome  reputation  as  a  difcoverer,  buC 
with  little  benefit  to  thofe  who  had  raifed  the  funds  for  the  expedition. 

Amerigo  Vefpucci,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  accompanied  Ojeda  in 
this  voyage.  In  what  ftation  he  ferved,  is  uncertain  ;  but  as  he  was  an 
experienced  failoTj  and  eminently  flciiful  in  all  the  fciences  fubfervient 
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to  navigatfon,  he  mnft  have  acquired  fome  authority  among  hU 
companions,  that  they  willingly  allowed  him  to  have  a  chief  Ihare  ii) 
dirediing  their  operations  during  the  voyage.  Soon  after  his  return, 
be  tranfmitted  an  account  of  his  adventures  and  difcoveries  to  one  of 
lus  countrymen ;  and  labouring  with  the  vanity  of  a  traveller  to  mag* 
nify  his  own  exploits,  he  had  the  addrefs  and  oonfidence  to  frame  his 
starrative,  fo  as  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  the  glory  of  having  firft 
difcovered  the  continent  in  the  New  World.  Amerigo's  account  was 
drawn  up  not  only  with  art,  but  with  fome  elegance.  It  contained  an 
amnfing  hiftory  of  his  voyage,  and  judicious  obfervations  upon  the 
natural  produ^ons,  the  inhabitants,  and  the  cuftoms  of  the  countries 
which  he  had  vifited.  As  it  was  the  firft  defcription  of  any  part  of  the 
Jlew  World  that  was  publiflied,  a  performance  fo  well  calculated  to 
gratify  the  paffion  of  mankind  for  what  19  new  and  marvellous,  circu< 
latcd  rapidly,  and  was  read  with  admiration.  The  country,  of  which 
Amerigo  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  difcovcrcr,  came  gradually  to  be  called 
by  his  name.  The  caprice  of  mankind,  often  as  unaccountable  a$ 
vnjuft,  has  perpetuated  this  error.  By  the  univerfs^l  confent  of  naT 
tions,  America  is  tlie  name  bcftowed  on  this  new  quarter  of  the 
fclobe.  Th?  bold  pretentions  of  a  fortunate  impoftor  have  robbed  the 
difcoverer  of  the  New  World  of  a  diftinftion  which  belonged  to  him. 
The  name  of  Amerigo  has  fupplanted  that  of  Columbus ;  and  mankind 
may  regret  an  aft  of  injuftice,  which,  having  received  the  fanftio(x  of 
^me,  it  is  now  too  late  to  redrefs. 

During  the  fame  year,  another  voyage  of  difcovery  was  undertaken, 
Columbus  not  on^y  introduced  the  fpirit  of  naval  enterprife  into  Spain^ 
bat  all  the  firft  adventurers  who  diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  this  new 
career,  were  formed  by  his  inftruftions,  and  acquired  in  his  voyages 
the  (kill  and  infornfation  which  qi^alified  thein  to  imitate  hi$  e^iample, 
^onzo  Nigno,  who  had  ferved  under  the  admiral  in  nis  laft  expedition, 
^tted  out  a  fingle  (hip,  in  conjunftion  with  Chpftopher  Gnerra,  a. 
pierchant  of  Seville,  and  failed  ^o  the  coaft  of  Paria,  This  voyage 
feeros  to  have  been  condufted  with  greater  attention  to  private  emoliK 
naenti  than  to  any  general  or  national  objeft.  Nigno  and  Guerra  madq 
no  difcoveries  of  any  importance ;  but  they  brought  home  fuch  a  re- 
turn of  gold  and  pearls,  as  inflamc4  th^ir  coijntrym?n  with  the  defirc  of 
engaging  in  fimilar  adventures. 

Soon  after,  Vincent  Yane?  Pinzon,  one  of  the  admiral's  companions 
in  his  firft  voyage,  failed  from  Palos  with  four  (hips.  He  ftood  boldly, 
towards  the  fouth,  and  was  the  firft  Spaniard  who  ventured  to  crofs  thq 
equinoftiai  line ;  but  he  feems  to  have  landed  on  no  part  of  the  coafl; 
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Ixyond  the  mouth  of  the  Maragnon,  or  river  of  the  Amazons.  All 
thefe  navigators  adopted  the  erroneous  theory  of  Columbus,  and  bdieved 
that  the  countries  which  they  had  difcovered  were  part  of  the  vaft  con- 
tinent of  India. 

During  the  iaft  year  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  fertile  diftrift  of 
America,  on  the  confines  of  which  Pinon  had  ftept  (hort,  was  more 
fully  difcovered.  The  fuccefsful  voyage  of  Gama  to  the  Eaft  Indict 
having  encouraged  the  king  of  Portugal  to  fit  out  a  fleet  fo  powerful,  as 
not  only  to  carry  on  trade,  but  to  attempt  conqueft,  he  gave  the  com- 
mand of  it  to  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral.  In  order  to  avoid  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  where  he  was  certain  of  meeting  with  variable  breezes,  or  fre- 
quent calms,  which  might  retard  his  voyage,  Cabral  flood  out  to  tea,  and 
kept  fo  far  to  the  weft,  that,  to  his  furprife,  he  found  himfelf  upon  the 
ftiore  of  an  unknown  countr)',  in  the  tenth  degree  beyond  the  line.  He 
imagined,  at  firft,  that  it  was  feme  ifland  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  hitherto 
unobferved ;  but,  proceeding  along  its  coaft  for  feveral  days,  he  was 
kd  gradually  to  believe,  that  a  country  fo  cxtenfive  formed  a  part  of 
fome  great  continent.  This  latter  opinion  \^as  well  founded.  The 
country  with  which  lie  fell  in  belongs  to  that  province  in  South 
America,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Brafil.  tie  landed  ;  and  having 
formed  a  very  high  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  agreeablenefs  of 
the  climate,  he  took  pofleflion  of  it  for  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and  dif- 
patched  a  (hip  to  Lifbon  with  an  account  of  this  event,  which  appeared 
to  be  no  lefs  important  than  it  was  unexpefted.  Columbus's  difcoveiy 
of  the  New  World  was  the  effort  of  an  aftivc  genius,  enlightened  by 
fcicnce,  guided  by  experience,  and  a^ing  upon  a  regular  plan,  executed 
with  no  lefs  courage  than  perfeverancc.  But  from  this  adventure  of  the 
Portuguefe,  it  appears  that  chance  might  have  accompliflied  that  great 
defign  which  it  is  now  the  pride  of  human  reafon  to  have  formed  and 
perfeded.  If  the  fagac^ty  of  Columbus  had  not  conduced  m.-'nkind  to 
America,  Cabral,  by  a  fortunate  accident,  might  have  led  them,  a  few 
years  later,  to  the  knowledge  of  that  cxtenfive  continent. 

While  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  by  thofe  fucceffive  voyages,  were 
daily  acquiring  more  enlarged  ideas  of  the  extent  and  opulence  of  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  which  Columbus  had  made  known  to  them,  he 
himfelf,  far  from  enjoying  the  tranquillity  and  honours  with  which  his 
fervices  Ihould  have  been  recompenfed,  was  ftruggling  with  every  dif- 
trefs  in  which  the  envy  and  malevolence  uf  the  people  under  his  com« 
mand,  or  the  ingratitude  of  the  court  which  he  ferved,  could  involve 
him.  Though  the  pacification  with  Roldun  broke  the  union  and  weak- 
ened the  force  of  the  mutineers,  it  did  not  extirpate  the  feeds  oiJifcord 
■  t       -  put 
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Ottt  of  the  ifland.  Several  of  the  malcontents  continued  In  aratSj  ft' 
ftiing  to  fubmit  to  the  admiral.  He  and  his  brbthers  were  obliged  td 
Ittke  the  field  alternately,  in  order  to  check  their  incurfions,  or  to  pu- 
nilh  thdr  crimes.  The  perpetual  occupation  and  difquiet  which  this 
created)  prevented  him  from  giving  due  attention  to  the  dangerous  ma- 
chinations of  his  enemies  in  the  court  of  Spain.  A  good  number  of 
fuch  as  were  moft  difiatisfied  with  his  adminiftration,  had  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  returning  to  Europe  with  the  (hips  which  he  difpatched 
fcom  St.  Domingo.  The  final  difappointment  of  all  their  hopes  in- 
flamed the  rage  of  thefe  unfortunate  adventurers  againft  Columbus  to 
the  utmoft  pitch.  Their  poverty  and  dlftrefs,  by  exciting  compaflion, 
rendered  their  accufations  credible,  and  their  complaints  interefting; 
They  teazed  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  inceflantly  with  memorials,  con- 
taining the  detail  of  their  own  grievances,  and  the  articles  of  their 
charge  agaiiift  Columbus.  Whenever  either  the  king  or  queen  ap- 
peared in  public,  they  fuiTounded  them  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  in- 
filling with  Importunate  clamours  for  payment  of  the  arrears  due  to 
them,  and  demanding  vengeance  upon  the  author  of  their  fufierings. 
They  infulted  the  admiral's  fons  wherever  they  met  them,  reproaching 
them  as  the  offspring  of  the  projeftor,  whofe  fatal  curiofity  had  dif- 
coveied  thofe  pernicious  regions  which  drained  Spain  of  its  wealth,  and 
would  prove  the  grave  of  its  people.  Thefe  avoweH  endeavours  of  the 
malcontents  from  America  to  ruin  Columbus,  were  feconded  by  the  fe- 
cret,  but  more  dangerous  infmuatlons  of  that  party  among  the  courtiers, 
which  had  always  thwarted  his  fchemes,  and  envied  his  fuccefs  and 
credit.  • 

Ferdinand  was  Jifpofed  toHften,  not  only  with  a  willing,  but  with  a 
partial  ear,  to  thefe  accufations.  Notwithftanding  the  flattering  ac- 
counts which  Columbus  had  given  of  ^.-o  riches  of  America,  the  remit- 
tances from  it  had  hitherto  been  fo  fcanty,  that  they  fell  far  fliort  of 
the  expence  of  the  armaments  fitted  out.  The  glory  of  the  difcover}'^ 
together  with  the  profpedl  of  remote  commercial  advantages,  was  all 
that  Spain  had  yet  received  in  return  for  the  efforts  which  (he  had  madco 
But  time  had  already  diminifhed  the  firft  fcnfations  of  joy  which  the 
difcovery  of  a  New  World  occafioned,  and  fame  alone  was  not  an  object 
to  fatisfy  the  cold  intcrefted  mind  of  Ferdinand.  The  nature  of  com- 
merce was  then  fo  little  underflood,  that,  where  immediate  gain  was 
not  acquired,  the  hope  of  diftant  benefit,  or  of  How  and  moderate  re- 
turns, was  totally  difregarded.  Ferdinand  confidered  Spain,  on  this 
account,  as  having  loft  by  the  enterprife  of  Columbus,  and  imputed  it 
to  his  mifcondutJl  and  incapacity  for  government,  that  a  country  abound- 
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irtg  in  gold  htd  yielded  nothing  of  value  tc  its  conqueron.  Even  Ifa- 
bclla,  who  from  the  favourable  opinion  which  flie  entertained  of  Co- 
lumbus, had  uniformly  protefted  him,  was  Ihaken  at  length  by  the 
number  and  boldnefs  of  his  accufers,  and  began  to  fufpedl  that  a  dif- 
aflfeftion  fo  general  muft  have  been  occafioned  by  real  grieirances,  which 
called  for  redrefs.  The  biihop  of  Bajados,  with  his  ufual  animofity 
Bgainft  Columbus,  encouraged  thefefufpicionS)  and  confirmed  them. 

As  foon  as  the  queen  began  to  give  way  to  the  torrent  of  calumny,  a 
refolution  fatal  to  Columbus  was  taken.  Francis  de  Bovadilla,  a  knight 
of  Calatrava,  was  appointed  to  repair  to  Hifpaniola,  with  full  powers 
to  enquire  into  the  condudl  of  Columbus,  and,  if  he  (hould  find  the 
charge  of  maUadminiftration  proved,  to  fuperfede  him,  and  aflfume  the 
government  of  the  ifland.  It  was  impofitble  to  efcape  condemnation, 
when  this  prepofterous  commiifion  made  it  the  intereft  of  the  judge  to 
pronounce  the  perfon,  whom  he  was  fent  toi  try,  guilty.  Though  Co- 
lumbus  had  now  compofed  all  the  diflfentions  in  the  ifland ;  though  he 
had  brought  both  Spaniards  and  Indians  to  fubmit  peaceably  to  his  go- 
vernment ;  though  he  had  made  fuch  effeAual  provifion  for  working  the 
mines,  and  cultivating  the  country,  as  would  have  fecured  a  confider- 
able  revenue  to  the  king,  as  well  as  large  profits  to  individuals,  Bova- 
dilla, without  deigning  to  attend  to  the  nature  or  merit  of  thofe  fer- 
vices,  difcovered,  from  the  moment  that  he  landed  in  Hifpaniola,  a  de- 
termined purpofe  of  treating  him  as  a  criminaL  tie  took  pofTeinon  of 
the  admiral's  houfe  in  St.  Domingo,  from  which  its  mafter  happened  at 
that  time  to  be  abfent,  and  feized  his  ciFcAs,  as  if  his  guilt  had  been 
already  fully  proved;  he  rendered  himfelf  matter  of  tiie  fort  and  of  the 
king's  (lores  by  violence ;  he  requited  all  perfons  to  acknowledge  hini 
as  fupreme  governor ;  he  fct  at  liberty  the  prifoners  confined  by  the  ad- 
miral, and  fummoned  him  to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  in  order  to 
anfwer  for  his  condud ;  tranfmitting  to  him,  together  with  the  fum- 
mons,  a  copy  of  the  royal  mandate,  by  which  Columbus  was  enjoined 
to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  his  commands. 

Columbus,  though  deeply  affeiSted  with  the  ingratitude  and  injuftice 
of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  did  not  hefitatc  a  moment  about  his  own 
conduft.  Me  fubmitted  to  the  will  of  his  Ibvereigns  with  a  rcfpeftful 
fdence,  and  repaired  diredlly  to  the  couit  of  that  violent  and  partial 
judge  whom  they  had  authorifed  to  try  him.  Bovadilla,  without  ad- 
mitting him  into  his  prcfence,  ordered  him  inftamly  to  be  arrefted,  to 
be  loaded  with  chains,  and  hurried  on  board  a  (hip.  Even  under  this 
humiliating  reverfe  of  fortune,  the  firmnefs  of  mind  which  diftinguilhes 
the  charaftcr  of  Columbus,  did  not  forfake  him.    Confcious  of  his  own 
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integrity)  and  folacing  himfelf  with  reflefling  upon  the  gifeat  thingff 
which  he  had  achieved,  he  endured  this  infult  oiFered  to  his  charaAef, 
not  only  with  compofutej  but  with  dignity.  Nor  had  he  the  confola> 
tion  of  fympathy  to  mitigate  his  fufferings.  Bovadilla  had  already  ren- 
dered himfelf  fo  extremely  popular,  by  granting  various  immunities  to 
the  colony,  by  liberal  donations  of  Indians  to  all  who  applied  for  them> 
and  by  relaxing  the  reins  of  difcipline  and  government,  that  the  Spa- 
niards, who  were  moftly  adventurers,  whom  their  indigence  or  crimes 
had  impelled  to  abandon  their  native  country,  expreiTed  the  moft  inde- 
cent fatisfa^ion  with  the  difgrace  and  imprifonnent  of  Columbus. 
They  flattered  thcmfelves,  that  now  they  (hould  enjoy  an  uncontrouled 
liberty,  more  fuitable  to  their  difpofition  and  former  habits  of  life. 
Among  perfons  thus  prepared  to  cenfure  the  proceedings,  and  to  afperfe 
the  chara^er  of  Columbus,  Bovadilla  colleded  materials  for  a  charge 
againft  him.  All  accufations,  the  moft  improbable,  as  well  as  incon- 
fiftcnt,  were  received.  No  informer,  however  infamous,  was  rejefted. 
The  refult  of  this  inqueft,  no  lefs  indecent  than  partial,  he  tranfmitted 
to  Spain,  At  the  fame  time,  he  ordered  Columbus,  with  his  two  bro- 
thers, to  be  carried  thither  in  fetters ;  ?nd,  adding  cruelty  to  infult,  he 
confined  them  in  different  Hiipi:,  and  excluded  them  from  the  comfort  of 
that  friendly  intercourfe  which  might  have  foothed  their  common 
diftrefs.  But  while  the  Spaniards  in  Hifpaniola  viewed  the  arbitrary 
and  infolent  proceedings  of  Bovadilla  with  a  general  approbation,  which 
reflefts  dilhonour  upon  their  name  and  country,  one  man  ftill  retained  a 
proper  fenfe  of  the  great  adions  which  Columbus  had  performed,  and 
was  touched  with  the  fentiments  of  veneration  and  pity  due  to  his  rank, 
his  age,  and  his  merit.  Alonfo  de  Vallejo,  the  captain  of  the  vcflel  on 
board  which  the  admiral  was  confined,  as  foon  as  he  was  clear  of  the 
ifland,  approached  the  prifoner  with  great  refpeft,  and  offered  to  re- 
leafc  hlai  from  the  fetters  with  which  he  was  unjuftly  loaded.  '*  No," 
replied  Columbus,  with  a  generous  indignation^  "  I  wear  thefe  irons  in 
eonfequence  of  an  order  from  my  fovercigns.  They  (hall  find  me  ai 
•bedient  to  this  as  to  their  other  injundlions.  By  their  command  I 
have  been  confined,  and  their  command  alone  (hall  fet  me  at  liberty." 

Fortunately,  the  voyage  to  Spain  was  extremely  (hort.  As  foon  as 
Ferdinand  and  liabella  were  Intbrmed  that  Columbus  was  brought  hoin*. 
a  prifoner, 'and  in  chains,  they  perceived  at  once  what  univerfal  aftoniih- 
mcnt  this  event  muft  uccafion,  and  what  an  imprelTion  to  their  difadvan- 
lage  it  muft  make.  All  Furope,  they  forefaw,  would  be  filled  with  in- 
dignation at  this  ungenerous  requital  of  a  man  who  had  performed 
a^lions  wortliy  of  the  hij{hel\  Kiompence,  and  would  exclaim  againft  the 

injuRics 
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Injuftice  of  the  nation,  to  which  he  had  been  fuch  an  eminent  benefac- 
tor, as  well  as  againft  the  ingratitude  of  the  princes  whofe  reign  he  had 
rendered  iliuftrious.    Afliamed  of  their  own  conduft,  and  eager  not  only 
to  make  fome  reparation  for  this  injury,  but  to  efface  the  ftain  which  it 
might  fix  upon  their  charaifler,  they  inftantly  iffued  orders  to  fet  Co- 
lumbus at  liberty,  on  December  the  feventeenth,  invited  him  to  court, 
and  remitted  money  to  enable  him  to  appear  there  in  a  manner  fuitable 
to  his  rank.    When  he  entered  the  royal  prefence,  Columbus  threw 
himfelf  at  the  feet  of  his  fovereigns.     He  remained  for  fome  time  filent; 
the  various  paflions  which  agitated  his  mind  fupprefling  his  power  of 
Dtterance.     At  length  he  recovered  himfelf,  and  vindicated  his  conduft 
ir  '\  long  difcourfe,  producing  the  moft  fatisfying  proofs  of  his  own  in- 
'  ."jgrity  as  well  as  goo4  intention,  and  evidence,  no  lefs  clear,  of  the  ma- 
levolence of  his  enemies,  who,  not  fatisfied  with  having  ruined  his  for- 
tyne,  laboured  to  deprive  him  of  what  alone  was  now  left,  his  honour 
and  his  fame.     Ferdinand  received  hiui  with  decent  civility,  and  Ifa- 
bella  with  tendernefs  and  refpeft.     They  both  expreffed  their  forrow 
for  what  had  happened,   difavowed  their  knowledge  of  it,  and  joined 
in  promifing  him  proteftion  and  future  favour.     But  though  they  in- 
ftantly degraded  Bovadilla,  in  order  :o  remove  from  themfelves  any  fuf- 
picion  of  having  authorifed  his  violent  proceedings,  they  did  not  reftore 
to  Columbus  his  jurifdiftion  and  privileges  as  viceroy  of  thofe  countries 
which  he  had  difcovered.     Though  willing  to  aytpar  the  avengers  of 
Columbus's  wrongs,  that  illiberal  jeaioufy  whjcb  prompted  them  to  in- 
vert Bovadilla  with  fuch  authority  as  put  it  in  his  power  to  treat  the 
admiral  with  indignity  ftlll  fubfided.     They  were  afraid  to  truft  a  man 
to  whom  they  had  been  (o  highly  in(1ebtcd,  and  retaining  him  at  court 
under  various  prettxts,  they  appointed  Nicholas  de  Ovando,  a  knight  of 
the  military  order  of  Alcantar.i,  governor  of  Hjfpaniola. 

Columbus  was  deeply  aiFefted  with  this  new  injury,  which  came  from 
hands  that  flibmed  to  be  employed  in  making  reparation  for  his  part  fuf- 
ferings.  The  fenfibility  with  which  great  minds  feel  every  thing  that 
implies  any  fufpicion  o,f  their  integrity,  or  that  wears  the  afpeft  of  an 
affront,  is  exquifite.  Columbus  nad  experienced  both  from  the  Spa- 
niards ;  and  their  ungenerous  conduft  exafperated  him  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  could  no  longei'  conceal  the  fentiments  which  it  excited.  Wherc- 
ever  he  went,  he  carried  about  wit|i  bim,  as  a  memorial  of  their  ingra- 
titude, thofe  fetters  with  which  he  had  been  loaded.  They  were  con- 
iiantly  hung  up  in  his  chamber,  and  he  gave  orders  that  when  he  died 
ftity  Ihould  be  buried  in  his  grave. 

.  K  9  ^,1  Meanwhile^ 
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Meanwhile  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  one,  the  {^iilt 
cfdifcoveiy,  Botwithftanding  thefevere  check  which  it  received  by  the 
ungenerous  treatment  of  the  man,  who  firft  excited  it  in  Spain,  continued 
aAive  and  vigorous.  Roderigo  de  Bafddas,  a  perfon  of  diftinJlionj, 
fitted  out  two  ihips,  in  January*  in  co-partnery  with  John  de  la  Cofa« 
who  having  ferved  under  the  admiral  in  two  of  his  voyages,  was  deemed 
the  moft  ikilful  pilot  in  Spain.  They  fteered  direAly  towards  the  con-r 
tinent,  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Paria,  and  proceeding  to  the  weft,  dif- 
covered  all  the  coaft  of  the  province  now  known  by  the  name  of  Tierra 
Firmd,  from  Cape  de  Vela  to  the  gulf  of  Darien.  Not  long  after  Ojedat 
with  his  former  aftbciate  Amerigo  Vefpucci,  fet  out  upon  a  fecond 
voyage,  and  being  unacquainted  with  the  deftination  of  Baftidas,  hel4 
the  fame  courfe,  and  touched  at  the  fame  places.  The  voyage  of  Baf* 
tidas  was  profperous  and  lucrative,  that  of  Ojeda  unfortunate.  But 
loth  tended  to  increafe  the  ardour  of  difcovery;  for  in  proporionaa 
the  Spaniards  acquired  a  more  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  An  .ericai^ 
continent,  their  idea  of  its  opulence  and  fertility  increafed. 

Before  thefe  adventurers  returned  from  their  voyages,  a  fl(;et  was 
equipped,  at  the  public  expence,  for  carryi.j  over  Ovando,  the  nevf 
governor  to  Hifpaniola.  His  prefence  there  was  extremely  requiiitC) 
in  order  to  ftop  the  inconfiderate  career  of  Boradil.la,  whofe  imprudent 
adminiftration  threatened  the  fettlement  with  ruin.  Confcious  of  the 
violence  and  iniquity  of  his  proceedings  againft  Columbus,  he  con- 
tinued to  make  it  his  fole  objed  to  gain  the  favour  and  fupport  of  hi« 
countrymen,  by  accommodating  himfelf  to  their  paflions  anrt  preju- 
dices. With  this  view,  he  eflablifhed  regulations,  in  every  point  the 
reverfe  of  thofe  which  Columbus  deemed  eiTential  tJ  the  profperity  of 
the  colony.  Inftead  of  the  fevere  difcipline,  neceiTary  in  order  to  ha- 
bituate the  diiTolute  and  corrupted  members  of  which  the  fociety  was 
compofed  to  the  refttaints  of  law  and  fubordination,  he  fufiered  them  to 
enjoy  ^<jch  uncontrouled  licence,  as  encouraged  the  wildeft  cxcefTes. 
Inftead  of  protedUng  the  Indians,  he  gave  a  legal  fanftion  to  the  oppref- 
fion  of  that  unhappy  people.  He  took  the  exaft  number  of  fuch  as  fur- 
vived  their  paft  calamities,  divided  them  into  diflinfl  clafles,  diftribu. 
ted  them  in  property  among  hit  adherents,  and  reduced  ail  the  people 
of  the  ifland  to  a  ftate  of  complete  fervitude.  As  the  avarice  of  the 
Spaniards  was  too  rapacious  and  impatient  to  try  any  method  of  ac- 
quiring wealth  but  that  of  fcarching  for  gold,  this  fervitude  became  ai 
grievous  as  it  was  unjuft.  The  Indians  were  driven  in  crowds  to  the 
mountains,  and  compelled  to  work  in  the  mines  by  roafters,  who  im- 
pofcd  their  talks  without  mercy  or  difcretion*  Labour,  fo  difpropor- 
3  tioncd 
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tioned  to  their  ftrength  and  former  habits  of  life,  wafted  that  feeble  race 
of  men  with  fuch  rapid  confumptioni  as  muft  have  foon  terminated  is^ 
the  otter  extinAion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

The  ncceffity  of  applying  a  fpeedy  remedy  to  thofe  diforders,  haft- 
ened  Ovando's  departure.  He  had  the  command  of  the  moft  refpeAable 
^rmanient  hitherto  fitted  out  for  the  New  World.  It  confifted  of  thirty, 
two  fliips,  qn.  board  of  which  two  thoufand  five  hundred  perfons  em- 
barked) with  an  intention  of  fettling  in  the  country.  Upon  the  arrival 
of  the  new  governor  with  tliis  powerful  reinforcement  to  the  colony,  in 
the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  two,  Bovadilla  refigned  hi* 
charget  and  was  commanded  to  return  ii^antly  to  Spain*  in  order  tQ 
anfwerfi>r  his  conduct.  Roldap)  and  the  other  ringleaders  of  the  mu- 
tineers, whp  had  been  moft  adtive  in  oppofing  Columbus,  were  required 
to  leave  the  ifland  at  the  fame  time.  A  proclamation  was  iflued,  de- 
claring the  natives  to  be  fmee  fubjei^  of  Spain,  of  whom  no  frrvice 
was  to  be  ex^^d  contrary  to  their  own  inclination,  and  without  paying 
them  an  adequate  price  for  their  labour.  With  refpedl  to  the  Spaniards 
themfelves,  various  regulations  were  made,  tending  to  fupprefs  the  li- 
centious fpirit  which  had.  been  fo  fatal  to  the  colony,  and  toeftablifli 
th^t  reverence  for  law  and  order  on  which  fociety  is  founded,  and  to 
which  it  is  indebted  for  its  increafe  and  ftability.  In  order  to  limit  the 
exorbitant  gain  which  private  perfons  were  fuppofed  to  make  by  work- 
ing the  mines,  an  ordinance  was  publiihed,  direding  all  the  gold  to  be 
brought  to  a  pi^blic  fmelting^houfe,  and  declaring  one  half  of  it  to  be 
the  property  of  the  crown. 

While  thefe  fteps  were  taking  for  fecuring  the  tranquillity  and  welfare 
of  the  colony  which  Columbus  had  planted,  he  himfclf  was  engaged  in 
the  unpleafaqt  employment  of  foliciting  the  favour  of  an  ungrateful 
court,  and,  notwithftanding  all  his  merits  and  fervices,  he  folicited  in 
He  demanded,  in  terms  of  the  original  capitulation  In  one  thou- 


vam. 


fand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two,  to  be  reinfiatcd  in  Ids  ofHce  of  vl.-e- 
roy  over  the  countries  whi^h  he  had  difcovered.  By  ?  ftrange  fptality, 
the  circumftance  which  he  urged  in  fupport  of  his  claim,  determined  a 
jealous  monarch  to  rejeft  it.  The  greatncfs  of  his  difcoveries,  and  the 
profpeft  of  their  increafing  value,  made  Ferdinand  conf'der  the  con- 
ccffions  in  the  capitulation  as  extravagant  and  impoVtic.  He  was  afraid 
of  cntrufting  a  fubjeA  wi«-h  the  exercife  of  a  jurifdidion  that  now  ap- 
peared to  be  fo  truly  extemive;  and  might  grow  no  lefs  forrnidablc.  He 
inlpired  Ifabella  with  the  ,*»v).e  fufpicions;  and  under  various  pretexts, 
equally  frivolous  and  unjuft,  t^cy  eluded  all  Columbus's  requifitions  to 
|)erform  that  which  a  folemncompaA  bound  theip  to  accompHfli.  After 

attending 
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attending  the  court  of  Spain  for  near  two  years,  as  an  humble  fuitor,  he 
foand  it  impolTible  to  remove  Ferdinand's  prejudices  and  apprehenfions ; 
and  perceived}  nt  lengtli,  that  he  laboured  in  vain,  when  he  urged  a 
claim  of  juftice  or  merit  with  an  interefted  and  unfeeling  prince. 

But  even  this  ungenerous  return  did  not  difcourage  him  from  purfuing 
iSx  great  objedl  which  iirft  called  forth  his  inventive  genius,  and  ex- 
Oted  him  to  attempt  difcovery.  To  open  a  new  pafTage  to  the  Eaft 
.  Indies  was  his  original  and  favourite  fcheme.  This  ftill  engroifed  his 
thoughts ;  and  cither  from  his  owp  obfcrvations  in  his  voyage  to  Paria^ 
or  from  fome  obfcure  hint  of  the  natives,  or  from  the  accounts  given  by 
Baflidas  and  de  la  Cofa,  of  their  expedition,  he  conceived  an  opinion 
that,  beyond  the  continent  of  America,  there  was  a  fea  which  extended 
to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  hoped  to  find  fome  narrow  ftrait  or  narrow  neck 
of  land,  by  which  a  communication  might  be  opened  with  it  and  the 
part  of  the  ocean  already  known.  By  a  very  fortunate  conjefture,  he 
fuppofed  this  ftrait  or  il^hmus  to  be  iitu^ted  near  the  gulf  of  Darien. 
Full  of  this  idea,  though  he  was  now  of  an  advanced  age,  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  and  broken  with  infirmities,  he  offered,  with  the  alacrity  of  a 
youthful  adventurer,  to  undertake  a  voyage  whicli  would  afcertain  thi$ 
important  point,  and  perfeft  the  grand  fcheme  which  from  the  begin- 
ning he  propofed  to  acompHlh.  Several  circumftances  concurred  in  diC- 
pofing  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  this  propo- 
fsl.  They  were  glad  to  have  the  pretext  of  any  honourable  employment 
for  removing  from  court  a  man  with  whofe  demands  they  deemed  it  im- 
politic to  comply,  and  whofe  fervices  it  was  indecent  to  regleft.  Though 
unwilling  to  reward  Columbus,  they  were  not  inlb-ifible  of  his  merit, 
find  from  their  experience  of  his  Ikill  and  condui!l,  had  reafon  to  give 
credit  to  his  conjeftures,  and  to  confide  in  hh  fuccefs.  To  thefe  con- 
fderations,  a  third  muft  be  added  of  ftill  more  powerful  influence. 
About  this  time  the  Portuguefc  fleet,  under  Cabral,  arrived  from  the 
Indies ;  and,  by  the  richnefs  of  its  cargo,  gave  the  people  of  Euroj-ie  a 
more  perfedl  idea,  than  they  had  hitherto  been  able  to  form,  of  the  opu- 
leivce  and  fertility  of  the  eaft.  The  Portugucfe  had  been  more  fortunate 
in  their  difcoveries  than  the  Spaniards.  They  had  opened  a  communi- 
cation with  countries  where  induftry,  arts,  and  elegance  flouriflied;  and 
where  commerce  had  been  longer  eftabliflied,  and  cariled  to  grcat-i- 
extent,  than  in  any  region  of  the  earth.  Their  firft  voyages  thithe* 
yielded  immediate,  as  well  as  vaft  returns  of  profit,  in  commodities  ex- 
tremely precious  and  in  great  lequcft.  Lilhon  became  immediately  the 
feat  of  commerce  and  of  wealth;  while  Spain  had  only  the  expectation 
of  remote  benefit,  and  of  future  gain,  from  the  wcftern  world.    No- 
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thing)  then)  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Spaniards  than  Columbu»'c 
offer  to  condudl  them  to  the  eaft,  by  a  route  which  he  expcAed  to  be 
(horter,  as  well  as  lefs  dangerous,  than  that  which  the  Portuguefe  had 
taken.  Even  Ferdinand  was  roufed  by  fuch  a  profpedlf  and  warmlf 
approved  of  the  undertaking. 

fiut,  intereftii^  as  the  objeCl  of  his  voyage  was  to  the  nation,  Co- 
lumbus could  procure  only  four  fmall  barks,  the  largeft  of  which  did 
not  exceed  fcventy  tons  in  burden,  for  performing  it.  Accuftomed  to 
brave  danger,  and  to  engage  in  arduous  undertakings  with  inadequate 
force,  he  did  not  hefitate  to  accept  the  command  of  this  pitiful  fqaa- 
dron.  His  brother  Bartholomew,  and  his  fecoad  fon  Ferdinand,  the 
hiftorian  of  his  adlions,  accompanied  him.  He  failed  from  Cadiz  oa 
the  ninth  of  May,  and  touched,  as  ufual,  at  the  Canary  Iflands ;  frooi 
thence  he  purpofed  to  have  Hood  diredly  for  the  continent ;  but  hi* 
largeft  veflfel  was  fo  clumfy  and  unfit  for  fervice,  as  conftrained  him  to 
bear  away  for  Hifpaniolai  in  hopes  of  exchanging  her  for  fome  ibip  of 
the  fleet  that  had  carried  out  Ovando.  When  he  arrived  off  St.  Do- 
ningo,  on  June  the  twenty-ninth,  he  found  eighteen  of  thefe  fhips  ready 
loaded,  and  on  the  point  of  departing  for  Spain.  Columbus  immediately 
acquainted  the  governor  with  the  deftination  of  his  voyage,  and  the  ac- 
cident which  had  obliged  him  to  niter  his  route.  He  requeued  per- 
miffion  to  enter  the  harbour,  not  only  that  he  might  negQciate  the  ex- 
change of  his  fliip,  but  that  he  might  take  fhelter  during  a  violent 
hurricane,  of  which  he  difcerned  the  approach  from  various  prognoftics, 
which  his  experience  and  fagacity  had  taught  him  to  obferve.  On  that 
account,  he  advifed  him  likcwife  to  put  off  for  fome  days  the  departure 
of  the  fleet  bound  for  Spain.  But  Ovando  refufcd  his  requeft,  and 
defpifed  his  counfel.  Under  circumftances  in  which  humanity  would 
have  afforded  refuge  to  a  ftranger,  Columbus  was  denied  admittance 
into  a  country  of  which  he  had  difcovercd  the  exiftence  and  acquired 
the  poffeflion.  His  falutary  warning,  which  merited  the  greatcft  at- 
tention, was  regarded  as  the  dream  of  a  vifionary  prophet,  who  arro- 
gantly pretended  to  predift  an  event  beyond  the  reach  of  human  fore- 
fight.  The  fleet  fet  fail  for  Spain.  Next  night  the  hurricane  came  on 
with  dreadful  impetuofity.  Columbus^  aware  of  the  danger,  took  pre- 
cautions againft  it,  and  faved  his  little  fquad ion.  The  fleet  deftined 
for  Spain  met  with  the  fate  which  the  rafhnefs  and  obdinacy  of  its  com- 
manders deferved.  Of  eighteen  fnips  two  or  three  only  efcaped.  la 
this  general  wreck  perilhed  Bovadilla,  Roldan,  and  the  greater  part  of 
thofe  who  had  been  the  mod  aftive  in  perfecuting  Columbus,  and  op- 
prclfing  the  Indians.    Together  with  themfelvcs^  all  the  wealth  which 

they 
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they  had  acquired  by  their  injuftice  and  cruelty  was  fwallowed  up.  It 
exceeded  in  value  two  hundred  thoufand  ft/os ;  an  immenfe  fum  at  that 
period,  and  fufficient  not  only  to  have  fcreened  them  from  any  feverc 
icrutiny  into  their  condudl,  but  to  have  fecured  them  a  gracious  recep- 
tion in  the  Spanilh  court.  Among  the  fliips  that  efcaped,  one  had  on 
board  all  the  effedls  of  Columbus  which  had  been  recovered  from  the 
fuins  of  his  fortune.  Hiftorians,  firuck  with  the  exaA  difcriminatiori 
of  charaAersi  as  well  as  the  juft  diftribution  of  rewards  and  puniflimentiy 
confpicuous  in  thofe  events,  univerfally  attribute  thein  to  an  immediate 
interpofition  of  divine  Providence,  in  order  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  an 
injured  jnan,  and  to  punilh  the  oppreflbrs  of  an  innocent  people. 
Cpon  the  ignorant  and  fuperftitious  race  of  men,  who  were  witneiTes  of 
this  occurrence,  it  made  a  different  impreifion.  From  ;^ii  opinion, 
which  vulgar  admiration  is  apt  to  entertain  with  ttfycd  to  perfons  who 
hare  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  fagacity  and  inventions,  they 
believed  Columbus  to  be  poflefled  of  fupematural  powers,  and  imagined 
that  he  had  conjured  up  this  dreadful  ftorm  by  magical  art,  and  incanta- 
tions, in  order  to  be  avenged  of  his  enemies. 

Columbus  foon  left  Hifpaniola,  July  1 4,  where  he  met  with  fuch  an 
inhofpiuble  reception,  and  ftoed  towards  the  continent.  After  a  tedi- 
ous and  dangerous  voyage,  he  difcovered  Guanaia,  an  ifland  not  far  dif- 
tant  from  the  coaft  of  Honduras.  There  he  had  an  interview  with 
fome  inhabitants  of  the  continent,  who  arrived  in  a  large  canoe.  They 
appeared  to  be  a  people  more  civilized,  and  who  had  made  greater  pro- 
grefs  in  tlie  knowledge  of  ufeful  arts,  than  any  whom  he  had  hitherto 
difcovered.  In  return  to  the  inquiries  which  the  Spaniards  made,  with 
their  ufual  eagcrnefs,  concerning  the  places  where  the  Indians  got  the 
gold  which  they  wore  by  way  of  ornament,  they  direftcd  them  to 
countries  (ituated  to  the  weft,  in  which  gold  was  found  in  fuch  pro- 
fufioii,  that  it  was  applied  to  the  moft  common  ufes.  Inftead  of  fteer- 
ing  in  queft  of  a  country  fo  inviting,  which  would  have  condufled  him 
along  the  coalt  of  Yucatan  to  the  rich  empire  of  Mexico,  Columbus  was 
fo  bent  upon  his  favourite  fcheme  of  finding  out  the  ftrait  which  he 
fuppofed  to  communicate  with  the  Indian  ocean,  that  he  bore  away  to 
the  eaft  towards  the  gulf  of  Darien.  In  this  navigation  he  difcovered 
all  the  coaft  of  the  continent,  from  Cape  Graclas  a  Dios,  to  a  harbour 
which,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  fecurity,  he  called  Porto  fiello. 
He  fearched,  in  vain,  for  the  imaginary  ftrait,  through  which  he  ex- 
pelled to  make  his  way  into  an  unknown  fea ;  and  though  he  went  on 
(hore  feveral  times,  and  advanced  into  the  country,  he  did  not  penetrate 
fo  far  as  to  crofs  the  narrow  ifthmus  which  feparate;  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
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from  the  great  fouthprn  ocean.  He  was  (o  much  delighted,  however, 
with  the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  conceived  Aioh  an  Idea  of  its 
weahh,  from  the  fpecimcns  of  gold  produced  by  the  n;itivC3,  that  he  re- 
folvcd  to  leave  a  finuU  colony  upon  the  river  Belcm,  in  the  province  of 
Veragua,  under  the  command  of  his  brother,  and  to  return  himfelt  to 
Spain,  in  order  t(j  procure  what  was  requifite  for  rendering  the  efta- 
blilhment  jiermanent.  But  the  ungovernable  fpirit  of  the  people  under 
his  command,  deprived  Columbus  of  the  glory  of  planting  the  firft 
colony  on  the  cnntincnt  of  America.  Their  infolcnce  and  rapaciouf- 
nefs  pi-ovoked  the  natives  to  take  arms,  and  as  thefe  were  a  more  hardy 
and  warlike  race  of  men  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands,  they  cut  off 
part  of  the  Spaniards,  and  obliged  the  reft  to  abandon  a  Ration  which 
was  found  to  be  untenable. 

This  repulfe,  the  firft  that  the  Spaniards  met  with  from  any  of  the 
American  nations,  was  not  the  only  misfortune  that  befel  Columbus ;  it 
was  followed  by  a  fuccefllon  of  all  the  difafters  to  which  navigation  is 
cxpofed.  Furious  hurricanes,  with  violent  ftorms  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  threatened  his  leaky  veflels  with  deftruftion ;  while  his  dif- 
contented  crew,  exhaulled  with  fatigue,  and  deftitute  of  provifions,  was 
unwilling  or  unable  to  execute  his  commands.  One  of  his  Ihips 
perifhed ;  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  another,  as  unfit  for  fervice ;  and 
with  the  two  which  remained,  he  quitted  that  part  of  the  continent 
which  in  his  anguifli  he  named  the  Coaft  of  Vexation,  and  bore  away 
for  Hifpaniola.  New  diftrefles  awaited  him  in  this  voyage.  He  was 
driven  back  by  a  violent  tempeft  from  the  coaft  of  Cuba,  his  Ihips  fell 
foul  of  one  another,  and  were  fo  much  Ihattered  by  the  fhock,  that  with 
the  utmojl  difficulty  they  reached  Jamaica,  on  June  24,  where  he  was 
obliged  to  run  them  aground,  to  prevent  them  from  finking.  The 
mcafure  of  his  calamities  feemed  now  to  be  full.  He  was  caft  aihore 
upon  an  ifland  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  only  fettlement  of  the 
Spaniards  in  America.  His  (hips  were  ruined  beyond  the  poffibllity  of 
being  repaired.  To  convey  an  account  of  his  fituation  to  Hifpaniola, 
Appeared  impradlicable ;  and  without  this  it  was  vain  to  expe^  relief. 
His  genius,  fertile  in  refburces,  and  moft  vigorous  in  thofe  periloiis  ex- 
tremities when  feeble  minds  abandon  themfelves  to  defpair,  difcovered 
the  only  expedient  which  afforded  any  profpeft  of  deliverance.  He 
had  recourfe  to  the  hofpitable  kindnefs  of  the  natives,  who  confidering 
the  Spaniards  as  beings  of  a  fuperior  nature,  were  eager,  on  every  occa- 
fion,  to  minifter  to  their  wants.  From  them  he  obtained  two  of  their 
qanocs,  each  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  fingle  tree  hollowed  with  fire, 
^nd  fo  mif«fliapen  and  aukward  as  hardly  to  merit  the  name  of  boats. 
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In  thefe^  which  were  fit  only  for  creeping  along  the  coaft,  or  eroding 
from  one  fide  of  a  bay  to  another,  Mendez,  a  Spaniard,  and  Fiefchi,  a 
Genoefe,  two  gentlemen  particularly  attached  to  Columbus,  gallantly 
offered  to  fet  out  for  Hifpaniola,  upon  a  voyage  of  above  thirty  league9. 
This  they  accompli(hed  in  ten  days,  after  furmounting  incredible  dan- 
gers, and  enduring  fucH  fatigue,  that  feveral  of  the  Indians  who  ac- 
companied them  funk  under  it,  and  died.  The  attention  paid  to  them 
by  the  governor  of  Hifpaniola  was  neither  fuch  as  their  courage  meritedi 
nor  the  diftrefs  of  the  perfons  from  whom  they  came  required.  Ovando, 
froni  a  mean  jealoufy  of  Columbus  was  afraid  of  allowing  him  to  fct 
foot  in  the  ifland  under  his  government.  This  ungenerous  paiTion 
hardened  his  heart  againft  every  tender  fentimentf  which  refjedion  upon 
the  fervices  and  misfortunes  of  that  great  man,  or  compalfion  for  his  own 
fellow-citizens  involved  in  the  fame  calamities,  muft  have  excited, 
Mendez  and  Fiefchi  fpent  eight  months  in  foliciting  relief  (ox  the\t> 
commander  and  aiTociates^  without  any  profpedl  of  obtaining  it, 

During  this  period,  various  paflions  agitated  the  mind  of  Columbus^ 
and  his  companions  in  adverfity.  At  firft  the  expeftation  of  fpeedy 
deliverance,  from  the  fuccefs  of  Mendez  and  Fiefchi's  voyage,  cheered 
the  fpirits  of  the  moft  defponding,  After  fome  time  the  more  timorous 
began  to  fuipefl  that  they  had  mifcarried  in  their  daring  attempt.  At 
length,  even  the  moll  fanguine  concluded  that  they  had  pcriihed.  The 
ray  of  hope  whi^h  had  broke  in  upon  them,  made  their  condi-^ 
tion  appear  now  more  difmal,  Defpair,  heightened  by  difappoint. 
ment,  fettled  in  every  breaft.  Theit  laft  refourcc  had  failed,  and  nor 
fhing  remained  but  the  profpedl  of  ending  their  miferable  days  among 
naked  favages,  far  from  their  country  and  their  friends.  The  feamen, 
in  a  tranfport  of  rage,  rofe  in  open  mutiny,  threatened  the  life  of  Co- 
lumbus, whom  they  reproached  as  the  author  of  all  their  calamities, 
feizcd  ten  canoes,  which  he  had  purchafed  from  the  Indians,  and  defpif- 
ing  his  remonflrances  and  entreaties,  made  oiF  with  them  to  a  diftant 
part  of  the  ifland.  At  the  fame  time  the  natives  murmured  at  the  long 
refidence  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  country.  As  ?heir  induftry  was  not 
greater  than  that  of  their  neighbours  in  Hifpaniola,  like  them  they 
found  the  burden  of  fupporting  fo  many  ftrangers  to  be  altogether  in-» 
tolerable.  They  began  to  bring  in  provifions  with  reluftance,  they 
Airnifhed  them  with  a  fparing  hand,  and  threatened  to  withdraw  thoffe 
fupplies  altogether.  Such  a  refolution  muft  have  been  quickly  fatal  tq 
the  Spaniards.  Their  fafety  depended  upon  the  good-will  of  the  In^ 
dians ;  and  unlefs  they  could  revive  the  admiration  and  reverence  with 
^)iich  that  fimple  peo|>le  bad  at  firft  ^eheld  th^m,  deftruAion  was  vn^ 
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Avoidable.  Though  the  licentious  pit>ceedings  of  the  mutineers  had,  in 
a  great  meafure  effaced  thofe  imprefllons  whieh  had  been  fo  favourable 
to  the  Spaniards,  the  ingenuity  of  Columbus  fuggefted  a  happy  artifice, 
that  not  only  reftored  but  heightened  the  high  opinion  which  the  Indians 
had  originally  entertained  of  them.  By  his  (kill  in  aftronomy  he  knewr 
that  there  was  ihoitly  to  be  a  total  eclipft:  of  the  moon«  He  aflembled 
all  the  principal  perfons  of  the  diftrid  around  him  on  the  day  before  it 
happened,  and,  after  reproaching  them  for  their  ficklenefs  in  withdraw- 
ing their  affection  and  affiftance  from  men  whom  they  had  lately  revered, 
he  told  them,  that  the  Spaniards  were  fervants  of  the  Great  Spirit  who 
dwells  in  heaven,  who  made  and  governs  the  world ;  that  he,  offended 
at  their  refufing  to  fupport  men  who  were  the  objedls  of  his  peculiar 
favour,  was  preparing  to  punifli  this  crime  with  exemplary  feverity,  and 
that  very  night  the  moon  (hould  withhold  her  light,  and  appear  of  a 
bloody  hue,  as  a  fign  of  the  divine  wrath,  and  an  emblem  of  the  ven- 
geance ready  to  fall  upon  them.  To  this  marvellous  predidion  fome  of 
them  liftened  with  the  carelefs  indifference  peculiar  to  the  people  of 
America ;  others,  with  the  credulous  aftonifhment  natural  to  barbarians, 
fiut  when  the  moon  began  gradually  to  be  darkened,  and  at  length  ap- 
peared of  a  red  colour,  all  were  ft  ruck  with  terror.  They  ran  with 
confternation  to  their  houfes,  and  returning  inftantly  to  Columbus 
loaded  with  provifions,  threw  them  at  his  feet,  conjuring  him  to  inter- 
cede with  the  Great  Spirit  to  avert  the  deftruflion  with  which  they 
were  threatened.  Columbus,  feeming  to  be  moved  by  their  entreaties, 
promifed  to  comply  with  their  delire.  The  eclipfe  went  off*,  the  moon 
recovered  its  fplendour,  and  from  that  day  the  Spaniards  were  not  only 
furnilhed  profufely  with  provifions,  but  the  natives,  with  fuperftitious 
attention,  avoided  every  thing  that  could  give  them  offence. 

During  thofe  tranfaAions,  the  mutineers  had  made  repeated  attempts 
to  pafs  over  to  Hifpaniola  in  the  canoes  which  they  had  feized.  But, 
from  their  own  mifconduA,  or  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  currents, 
their  efforts  were  all  unfuccefsful.  Enraged  at  this  difappointment, 
they  marched  towards  that  part  of  the  ifland  where  Columbus  remained, 
threatening  him  with  new  infults  and  danger.  While  they  were  ad- 
vancing, an  event  happened,  more  cruel  and  afflicting  than  any  cala- 
mity which  he  dreaded  from  them,  llie  governor  of  Hifpaniola,  whofe 
mind  was  ftill  filled  with  fome  dark  fufpicions  of  Columbus,  fent  a  fmall 
bark  to  Jamaica,  not  to  ddiver  his  diftrefled  conntrymeo,  but  to  fpy 
out  their  condition*  Left  the  fympathy  of  thofe  whom  he  employed 
(hould  afford  them  relief,  contrary  to  his  intention,  he  gave  the  com- 
sand  of  this  veflel  to  Efcobar,  an  inveterate  enemy  of  Columbus,  who 
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adhering  to  his  inftrudlions  with  malignHnt  accuracy>  cad  anchor  at  Comt 
diftance  from  the  ifland,  approached  the  (horc  in  a  fmall  boat,  obferved 
the  wretched  plight  of  the  Spaniards,  delivered  a  letter  of  empty  com- 
pliments to  the  admiral,  received  his  anfwer,  and  departed.  When  th« 
Spaniards  firft  defcried  the  vcffel  Handing  towards  the  iUandr  every  heart 
exulted,  as  if  the  long  expefted  hour  of  their  deliverance  had  at  length 
arrived ;  but  when  it  difappearsd  fo  fuddenly,  they  funk  into  the  deepeft 
dejedion,  and  all  their  hopes  died  away.  Columbus  alone,  though  he 
felt  moft  fenfibly  this  wanton  infuh  which  Ovando  added  to  his  pad 
negle£l»  retained  fuch  compofure  of  mind,  as  to  be  able  to  cheer  his 
followers.  He  affured  them,  that  M'indez  and  Fiefchi  had  reached 
Hifpaniola  in  fafety  j  that  they  would  fpcedily  procure  lliip*  to  carry 
them  off;  but  as  Kfcobar's  vefTcl  could  not  take  them  all  on  board, 
he  had  refufed  to  go  with  her,  becaufe  he  was  determined  never  to 
abandon  the  faithful  companions  of  his  dillrefs.  Soothed  with  the  cxr- 
pcftation  of  fpcedy  deliverance,  and  delighted  with  his  apparent  gene> 
rofity  in  attending  more  to  their  prefcrvation  than  to  his  own  fafety, 
their  fpirits  revived,  and  he  regained  their  confidence. 

Without  this  confidence,  he  could  not  have  refilled  the  mutineersr 
who  were  now  at  hand.  All  his  endeavoars  to  reclaim  thofc  defperate 
men  had  no  effedl  but  to  increafe  their  frenzy.  Their  demands  becamt 
every  day  more  extravagant,  and  their  intentions  more  violent  and 
bloody.  The  common  fafety  rendered  it  neceflary  to  oppofe  them  with- 
open  force.  Columbus  who  had  been  long  affliif\ed  with  the  gout,  could 
not  take  the  field.  On  the  twentieth  of  May  his  brother,  the  Adelan- 
tado,  marched  againft  them.  They  quickly  met.  The  mutineers  re- 
jefted  with  fcorn  terms  of  accommodation,  which  were  once  more  of- 
fered them,  and  rufhed  on  boldly  to  the  attack.  They  fell  not  upon 
an  enemy  unprepared  to  received  them.  In  the  firft  (hock,  feveral  of 
their  moft  daring  leaders  were  flain.  The  Adclatando,  whofe  ftrength 
was  equal  to  his  courage,  clofed  with  their  captain,  wounded,  difarmed, 
and  took  him  prifoncr.  At  fight  of  this,  the  reil  fled  with  a  daftardly^ 
fear,  fuitablc  to  their  foimef  infolence.  Soon  after,  they  fubmitted  in 
a  body  to  Columbus,  and  bound  themftlves  by  the  moft  lolcmn oaths  ta 
obey  all  his  commands.  Hardly  was  tranquillity  r^-eftablinied,  whea 
the  Ihips  appeared,  whofe  arrival  Columbus  had  proailfed  with  great 
addrefs,  though  he  could  forefec  it  with  little  certainty.  With  tran^ 
fports  of  joy,  the  Spaniards  quitted  an  illand  in  which  the  unfeeling 
jealoufy  of  Ovando  had  fufFercd  them  to  iangai'.h  above  a  year,  expofed- 
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When  they  arrived  at  St.  Domingo,  on  the  thirteenth  of  Aaguft,  die 
governor,  with  the  mean  artifice  of  a  vulgar  mindt  that  labours  to  atone 
for  infolence  by  rervility>  fawned  on  the  man  whom  he  enviedi  and  had 
attempted  to  ruin.  He  received  Columbus  with  the  moft  ftudied  ic« 
fpedlt  lodged  him  in  his  own  houfe,  and  diftinguiflied  him  with  everjr 
mark  of  honour.  But  amidft  thefe  overadled  demonftrations  of  regard* 
he  could  not  conceal  the  hatred  tind  malignity  latent  in  his  heart.  He 
fet  at  liberty  the  captain  of  the  mutineers)  whom  Columbus  had  brought 
over  in  chains,  to  be  tried  for  his  crimes,  and  threatened  fuch  as  had 
adhered  to  the  admiral  with  proceeding  to  a  judicial  enquiry  into  their 
condu^  Columbus  fubmitted  in  Alence  to  what  he  could  not  redrefs ; 
but  difcovered  an  extreme  impatience  to  quit  a  country  which  was  under 
the  jurifdiAion  of  a  man  who  had  treated  him,  on  every  occafioiif  with 
inhumanity  and  injuftice.  His  preparations  were  foon  iini(hed|  and  he  fee 
fail  for  Spain  with  two  (hips,  on  September  the  twelfth,  1504.  Difaftert 
iTimilar  to  thofe  which  had  accompanied  him  through  life  continued  to 
to  purfue  him  to  the  end  of  his  career.  One  of  his  veflfels  being  dif- 
abled,  was  foon  forced  back  to  St.  Domingo ;  the  other,  (battered  by 
violent  ftorms,  failed  feven  hundred  leagues  with  jury-mads,  and  reached 
with  difficulty  the  port  of  St.  Lucar  in  the  month  of  December. 

There  he  received  the  account  of  an  event  the  moft  fatal  that  conld 
have  befallen  him,  and  which  completed  his  misfortunes.  This  was  the 
death,  on  the  ninth  of  November,  1504,  of  his  patronefs  queen  Ifabella, 
in  whofe  judicc,  humanity,  and  favour,  he  confided  as  his  laft  refource« 
None  now  remained  to  redrefs  his  wrongs,  or  to  reward  him  for  his 
fervices  and  fufferings,  but  Ferdinand,  who  had  fo  long  oppofed  and  fo 
often  injured  him.  To  folicit  a  prince  thus  prejudiced  againft  him. 
Was  an  occupation  no  lefs  irkfome  than  hopelefs.  In  this,  however, 
was  Columbus  doomed  to  employ  the  clofe  of  his  days.  As  foon  as  his 
health  was  in  forae  degree  re-eftabli(hed,  he  repaired  to  court;  and 
though  he  was  received  there  with  iivility  barely  decent,  he  plied  Fer- 
dinand with  petition  after  petition,  demanding  the  punifliment  of  his 
opprefTors,  and  the  reftitution  of  all  the  privileges  beftowed  upon  him 
by  the  capitulation  of  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two.  Fer- 
dinand amufe.^  him  with  fair  words  and  unmeaning  ptomifes.  Iiiftead 
of  granting  his  claims,  he  propofed  expedients  in  order  to  elude  them, 
and  fpun  out  the  affair  with  fuch  apparent  art,  as  plainly  difcovered  his 
intention  that  it  (hould  never  be  terminated.  The  declining  health  of 
Columbus  flattered  Ferdinand  with  the  hopes  of  being  foon  delivered 
from  an  importunate  fult  ir,  and  encouraged  him  to  perfcvcre  in  this 
flliberal  plan^    Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  expeAations.    Difgufted 
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with  the  ingratitude  of  a  monarch  whom  he  had  ferved  with  Cuch  ^ii* 
Uty  and  CncccCa,  exhaofted  with  the  fatigues  and  hardfliips  which  he  had 
cnduredf  and  broken  with  the  infirmities  tVhich  thefe  brought  upon 
bim,  Columbus  ended  his  life  at  Valladolid  qn  the  twentieth  of  May* 
one  thoufand.  five  hundred  and  fix,  in  the  fifty-ninth  yeaf  of  his  age* 
He  died  with  a  compofure  of  mind  fuitable  to  the  tt<agnanimity  which 
^inguiflied  his  charaAer,  and  with  fentiments  of  piety  becoming  that 
iupieme  refpedl  for  religion*  which  he  manifefted  in  every  occurrence 
of  his  life. 


Having  thus  given  an  Account  of  the  firft  Difcoveiy  of  America^  we 
Ihall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  Reader,  aGBNEKAL  DEscRiPTioit 
•f  that  Country*  its  SeU,  Climate,  PreduSions,  Original  InbabitantSt  ^c,  bV» 
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BOUNDARIES    AND   EXTENT.     ' 

X  HIS  vaft  country  extends  from  the  8oth  degree  of  nortli^  to  tlie 
56th  degree  of  fouth  latitude ;  andj  where  its  breadth  is  known*  from 
the  35th  to  the  t36th  degree  weft  longitude  from  London;  ftretching 
between  8000  and  9000  miles  in  length,  and  in  its  greateft  breadth 
3690.  It  fees  both  hemifpheres)  has  two  fummers  and  a  double  winter* 
and  enjoys  all  the  variety  of  climates  which  the  earth  afford^.  It  is 
wafhed  by  the  two  great  oceans.  To  the  eaftward  it  has  the  Atlantic* 
which  divides  it  from  Europe  and  Africa;  to  the  weft  it  has  the  Pacific 
or  Great  South  Sea,  by  which  it  is  feparated  from  Ada.  By  thefe  fe» 
it  may,  and  does,  carry  on  a  diredl  commerce  with  the  other  three  parts 
of  the  world. 

North  and  South  Continent.  America  is  not  of  eqnal 
}}readth  throughout  its  whole  extient ;  but  is  divided  into  two  great 
t:ontinents,  called  North  and  South  Americat  by  an  ifthmus  1500  miles 
}ong,  and  which  at  Darien,  about  Lat.  9^  N.  is  only  60  miles  over. 
This  ifthmus  forms,  with  the  northern  and  fouthern  continents,  a  vaft 
gulph,  in  which  lie  a  great  number  of  iflands,  called  the  Weji  Indies,  in 
contradiftindtion  to  the  eaftem  parts  of  Afiaj  which  are  called  the  Eafi 
India, 

Climate.  Between, the  New  World  and  the  Old,  there  are  feveral 
very  firiking  differences ;  but  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  general  pre- 
dominance of  cold  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  America.  Though 
we  cannoti  in  any  country,  determine  tjie  precife  degree  of  heat  merely 
l>y  the  diftance  of  the  equator,  becauf^  the  elevation  ^bove  the  fea,  th« 
nature  of  the  foil,  &c.  ^ffedl  the  climate;  yet,  in  the  ancient  continenf» 
the  heat  is  much  more  in  proportion  to  the  vicinity  to  the  equator  than 
}n  any  part  of  America.  Here  the  rigour  of  the  frigid  zone  cx^en^s  ovfC 
|ia|f  that  which  ^ould  be  temperate  by  its  pofition,    ilyen  in  thofe 

latitudes 
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latitudes  where  the  winter  it  fcarcely  felt  on  the  Old  continent,  it  reigns 
with  great  feverity  in  America,  thoagh  during  a  fhort  period.  Nor 
does  this  cold,  prevalent  in  the  New  World,  confine  itfelf  to  the  tempe. 
rate  zones;  but  extends  its  influence  to  the  torrid  zone,  alfo,  coniider- 
ably  (nitigating  the  excefs  of  its  heat.  Along  the  eadern  coall,  the 
climate,  though  more  fimilar  to  that  of  the  torrid  zone  in  other  parts  of 
the  earth,  is  neverthelefs  coniiderably  milder  than  in  thofe  countries  of 
Afia  and  Africa  which  lie  in  the  fame  latitude.  From  the  fouthern 
tropic  to  the  extremity  of  the  American  continent,  the  cold  is  faid 
to  be  much  greater  tlian  in  parallel  northern  latitudes  even  of  America 
itfelf. 

For  this  fo  remarkable  difference  between  the  climate  of  the  New 
continent  and  the  Old,  various  caufes  have  been  alfigned  by  different 
authon.  The  following  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Dr.  Robertfon  on 
this  fubjeft.  *•  Though  the  utmofl  extent  of  America  towards  the  north 
be  not  yet  difcovered,  we  know  that  it  advances  nearer  to  the  pole  than 
either  Europe  or  Afia.  The  latter  have  large  feas  to  the  north,  which 
are  open  during  part  of  the  year;  and,  even  when  covered  with  ice,  the 
wind  that  blows  over  them  is  lefs  intenfely  cold  than  that  which  blows 
over  land  in  the  fame  latitudes.  But,  in  America,  the  land  ft  retches 
from  the  river  St.  Laurence  towards  the  pole,  and  fpreads  out  immenfely 
to  the  weft.  A  chain  of  enormous  mountains,  covered  with  fnow  and 
ice,  runs  through  all  this  dreary  region.  The  wind  pafhng  over  fuch  an 
extent  of  high  and  frozen  land,  becomes  fo  impregnated  with  cold,  that 
it  acquires  a  piercing  keennefs,  which  it  retains  in  its  progrefs  through 
warmer  climates ;  and  is  not  entirely  mitigated  until  it  reach  the  gulph 
of  Mexico,  Over  all  the  continent  of  North  America,  a  nortli-weitcrly 
wind  and  excelfivc  cold  are  fynonymous  terras.  Even  in  the  moft  fultry 
weather,  the  moment  that  the  wind  veers  to  that  quarter,  its  penetrating 
influence  is  felt  in  a  tranfition  from  heat  to  cold  no  lefs  violent  than 
fudden.  To  this  powerful  cauie  we  may  afcribe  the  extraordinary  do- 
minion of  cold,  and  its  violent  in>roads  into  the  fouthern  provinces  in 
that  part  of  the  globe.  .    '-    ,     . 

**  Other  caufes,  no  lefs  remarkable,  diminifh  the  aflive  power  of  heat 
in  thofe  parts  of  the  American  continent  which  lie  between  the  tropics. 
\r\z\\  that  portion  of  the  globe,  the  wind  blows  in  an  invariable  diredioi} 
Ijrom  eaft  to  weft.  As  this  wind  holds  its  courfe  acrofs  the  ancient  con. 
tinent,  it  arrives  at  the  countries  which  ftretch  along  the  weftern  (hore  of 
Africa,  inflamed  with  all  the  fiery  particles  which  it  hath  colIeAed  from 
the  fultry  plains  of  Afia,  and  the  burning  fands  in  the  African  defarts, 
The  coaft  of  Africa  is  accordingly  the  region  of  the  e^rth  which  fceU 
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tl.%  mbft  iervdht  heat,  and  is  cxpofed  to  the  unmitigated  ardour  of  the 

torrid  zone.    But  this  fame  wind,  which  brings  fuch  an  acceflion  of. 

warmth  to  the  countries  lying  between  the  river  of  Senegal  and  Cafraria»  . 

traverfes  the  Atlantic  ocean  before  it  reaches  the  Americtn  fhore.    Ic 

is  cooled  in  its  paflage  over  this  vaft  body  of  water ;  and  is  felt  as  a  re« 

frelhing  gale  along  the  coalls  of  Brafil  and  Guiana,  rendering  thoie 

countries,  though  amongft  the  warmeft  in  America,  temperate,  when 

Compared  with  thofe  which  lie  oppofite  to  them  in  Africa^    As  thia 

wiad  advances  in  its  courfe  acrofs  America,  it  meets  with  immenfe 

plains  covered  with  impenetrable  forefts ;  or  occupied  by  large  rivers, 

marihes,  and  ftagnating  waters,  where  it  can  recoveil  no  confiderable  de« 

gree  of  heat^    At  length  it  arrives  at  the  Andes,  which  run  from  north 

to  fouth  through  the  whole  continent.    In  palling  over  their  elevated 

and  frozen  fummits,  it  is  fo  thoroughly  cooled,  that  the  greater  part  of 

the  countries  beyond  them  hardly  feel  the  ardour  to  which  they  feem 

•xpofed  by  their  fituation*    In  the  other  provinces  of  America,  from 

Terra  Firma  weftward  to  the  Mexican  empire,  the  heat  of  the  climate  is 

tempered,  in  fome  places,  by  the  elevation  of  the  land  above  the  fea ;  in 

others,  by  their  extraordinai-y  humidity ;  .and  in  all,  by  the  enormous 

mountains  fcatcered  over  this  tra^l^    The  illands  of  America  in  the 

torrid  zone  are  either  fmall  or  mountainous,-  and  are  fanned  alternately 

by  refrefliing  fea  and  land  breezes. 

*•  The  caufes  of  the  extraordinary  cold  towards  the  fouthern  limits  of 
America,  and  in  the  Teas  beyond  it,  cannot  be  afcertained  in  a  manner 
equally  fatisfying.  It  was  long  fuppofed,  that  a  vaft  continent,  diftiU' 
guiflied  by  the  name-  of  Terra  Auftralis  Incognita^  lay  between  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  America  and  the  antardtic  pole.  The  f;  w  prin- 
ciples which  account  for  the  extraordinary  degree  of  cold  in  the  no.  ihera 
regions  of  America,  were  employed  in  order  to  explain  that  which  is 
felt  at  Cape  Horn  and  the  adjacent  countries.  The  immenfe  extent  of" 
the  fouthern  continent,  and  the  rivers  which  it  poured  into  the  ocean, 
were  mentioned  and  admitted  by  philofqphers  as  caufes  fufficient  to  oc- 
cafion  the  unufual  fenfation  of  cold,  and  the  ftill  more  uncommon  ap- 
pearances of  frozen  feas  in  that  region  of  the  globe.  But  rfie  imaginary 
continent  to  which  fuch  influence  was  afcribed  having  been  featched  for 
in  vain,  and  the  fpace  which  it  was  fuppofed  to  occupy  having  been 
iound  to  be  an  open  fea,  nsw  conjedures  muft  be  formed  with  rsfpeft 
to  the  caufes  of  a  temperature  of  climate,  fo  extremely  different  from 
that  which  we  experience  in  countries  renioved  at  the  fame  diftance  from 
ihe  oppofite  pole*       ■  .  • -"       .  ,        ;•    •*■  .  i  ^'^   .:=,. 
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*<  The  mod  obvious  and  probable  caufe  of  this  fuperior  degree  of  cdH 
towards  the  fouthem  extremity  of  America,  feems  to  be  the  form  of  the 
continent  there.  Its  breadth  gradually  decreafes  as  it  ftretches  from  St. 
Antonio  fouthwards^  and  from  the  bay  of  St.  Julian  to  the  ftraits  of 
Magellan  its  dimcnfions  are  much  contrafled*  On  the  eaft  and  weft 
fides,  it  is  waflied  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  From  its  fouth- 
ern  point,  it  is  probable  that  an  open  Tea  (Iretchcs  to  the  antarAic  pole. 
In  whichever  of  thefe  dircdlions  the  wind  blowsi  it  is  cooled  before  it 
approaches  the  Magellanic  regions,  by  paffing  over  a  vaft  body  of  water ; 
nor  is  the  land  there  of  fuch  extent,  that  it  can  recover  any  confiderable 
degree  of  heat  in  its  progrefs  over  it.  Thefe  circumftances  concur  in 
tendering  the  temix:rature  of  the  air  in  this  diftridt  of  America  more 
fiinilar  to  that  of  an  infular,  than  to  that  of  a  continental  climate ;  and 
lunder  it  from  acquiring  the  fame  degree  of  fummer-heat  with  places  in 
Europe  and  Afia,  in  a  correfponding  northern  latitude.  The  north 
wind  is  the  only  one  that  reaches  this  part  of  America,  after  blowing 
over  a  f  rest  continent.  But,  from  an  attentive  furvey  of  its  pofitioh* 
this  will  be  found  to  have  a  tendency  rather  to  diminiih  than  augment 
the  degree  of  heat.  The  fouthern  extremity  of  America  is  properly  the 
termination  of  the  immenfe  ridge  of  the  Andes,  which  ftretches  nearly  in 
a  direifl  line  from  north  to  fouth,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  moll  fultry  regions  in  South  America,  Guiana,  Brafll^ 
Paraguay,  and  Tucuman,  lie  many  degrees  to  the  eall  of  the  Magellanic 
regions.  The  level  country  of  Peru,  which  enjoys  the  tropical  heats,  i» 
fituated  confiderably  to  the  weft  of  them.  The  north  wind,  then, 
though  it  blows  over  Lind,  does  not  bring  to  the  fouthenr  extremity  of 
America  an  increafe  of  heat  collefled  in  its  pafTage  over  torrid  regions ; 
but,  before  it  arrives  there,  it  muft  have  fwept  along  the  fummic  of  the 
Andes',  and  come  impregnated  with  the  cold  of  that  frozen  region." 

Another  particularity  in  the  climate  of  America,  is  its  cxceffive  moiC 
ture  in  general. .  In  fome  places,  indeed,  on  the  wcftern  coaft,  rain  i» 
■ot  known ;  but,  in  all  other  parts,  the  moiftnefs  of  the  climate  is  aa 
remarkable  as  the  cold. — The  forefts  wherewith  it  is  every  where  co- 
vered, no  doubt,  partly  occafion  the  moifture  of  its  climate;  but  the 
moft  prevalent  caufe  is  the  vaft  quantity  of  water  in  the  Atlantic  and, 
Pacific  oceans,  with  which  America  is  environed  on  all  fides.  Hence 
thofe  places  where  the  continent  is  narroweft  are  deluged  with  almoft 
perpetual  rains,  accompanied  with  violent  thunder  and  lightning,  by 
which  fome  of  them,  particularly  Porto  fello,  are  rendered  in  a  uiannejr 

«unhabitable. 
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Thb  extreme  molfture  of  the  American  dinnate  ii  produftive  of 
much  larger  rivers  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  '  The  Da- 
nube, the  Nile,  the  Indus,  or  the  Ganges,  are  not  comparable  to  the 
Miffiflippi,  the  river  St.  Laurence,  or  that  of  the  Amazons;  nor  are  fuch 
large  lakes  to  be  found  any  where  as  thofe  which  North  America  af- 
fords. To  the  fame  caufc  we  arc  alfo  partly  to  afcribe  the  exceffive  luxu- 
riance of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  in  almoft  all  parts  of  this  countr}'.  In 
the  fouthern  provinces,  where  the  moifture  of  the  climate  is  aided  by 
the  warmth  of  tb.e  fun,  the  woods  are  almoft  impervious,  and  the  furface 
of  the  ground  is  hid  from  the  eye,  under  a  thick  covering  of  ihrobn, 
herbs,  and  weeds. — In  the  northern  provinces,  the  forefts  are  not  en- 
cumbered with  the  fame  luxuriance  of  vegetation ;  neverthelefs,  they 
afford  trees  much  larger  of  their  kind  than  what  are  to  be  found  any 
where  elfe. 

From  the  coldnefs  and  the  moifture  of  America,  an  extreme  malig- 
nity of  climate  has  been  inferred,  and  aiTerted  by  M.  de  Paw,  in  his 
Recbercbet  Philo/ofhiques,  Hence,  according  to  his  hypothecs,  the  fmall- 
j^efs  and  irregularity  of  the  nobler  animals,  and  the  iize  and  enormous 
multiplication  of  reptiles  and  infe^. 

But  the  fuppofed  fmallnefs  and  lefs  ferocity  of  the  American  animals, 
the  Abbe  Clavigero  obferves,  inftead  of  the  maligi^ty,  demonftrates  the 
mildnefs  and  bounty  of  the  clime,  if  we  give  credit  to  Buffbn,  at  whofe 
fountain  M.  de  Paw  has  drank,  and  of  whofe  teftimony  he  has  availed 
himfelf  againft  Don  Femetty.  Bufibn,  who  in  many  places  of  his  Na- 
tural Hiftory  produces  the  fmallnefs  of  the  American  animals  as  a  cer- 
tain  argument  of  the  malignity  of  the  climate  of  America,  in  treating 
afterwards  of  favage  aninuds,  in  Tom.  II.  fpcaks  thus :  "  As  all  things, 
even  the  moft  free  creatures,  are  fubjeft  to  natural  laws,  and  animals  as 
well  as  n\en  are  fubjeAed  to  the  influence  of  climate  and  foil,  it  appears 
that  the  fame  caufes  which  have  civilized  and  polilhed  the  human  fpecies 
in  our  climates,  may  have  likewife  produced  fimilar  effefls  upon  other 
fpecies.  The  wolfj  which  is  perhaps  the  fierceft  of  all  the  quadrupeds 
of  the  temperate  zone,  is  however  incomparably  lefs  terrible  than  the 
tyger,  the  Hon,  and  the  panther,  of  the  torrid  zone ;  and  the  white  bear 
iind  hyena  of  the  frigid  zone.  In  America,  where  the  air  and  the  earth 
are  more  mild  than  thofe  of  Africa,  the  tyger,  the  lion,  and  tlie  panther, 
are  not  terrible  but  in  the  name.  They  have  degenerated,  if  fiercenefs, 
joined  to  cruelty,  made  their  nature ;  or,  to  fpeak  n^ore  properly,  they 
have  only  TufTered  the  influence  of  the  climate :  under  a  milder  iky, 
their  nature  alfo  has  become  more  mild.  From  climes  which  are  im- 
^odsnte  in  their  temperature,  are  obtained  drugs,  perfumes^  poifsns. 
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and  all  thofe  plants  whofe  qualities  an:  ftrong.  The  temperate  earthi  oH 
the  contrary,  produces  only  things  which  are  temperate ;  the  mildeft 
herbs,  the  moft  wholefome  pullc,  the  fwxeteft  fruits,  the  moft  quiet  ani- 
mals, and  the  moft  humane  men,  are  the  natives  of  this  happy  clime, 
,As  the  earth  makes  the  plants,  the  earth  and  plants  make  animals ;  the 
earth,  the  plants,  and  the  animals,  make  roan.  The  phyfical  qualities  of 
man,  and  the  animals  which  feed  on  other  animals,  depend,  though  more 
remotely,  on  the  fame  caufes  which  influence  their  difpofitions  and  cuf- 
toms.  This  is  the  greateft  proof  and  demonftration,  that  in  temperate 
climes  every  thing  becomes  temperate,  and  that  in  intemperate  climes 
everything  is.exceflivc;  and  that  fize  and  form,  which  appear  fixed  and 
determinate  qualities,  depend,  notwithftanding,  like  the  relative  quali- 
ties, on  the  influence  of  climate.  I'lie  fize  of  our  quadrupeds  cannot  be 
compared  with  that  of  an  elephant,  the  rliinoceros,  or  fca-horfe.  The 
largeft  of  our  birds  are  but  fmall,  if  compared  with  the  oftrich,  the  con- 
dorC,  and  ca/oare.'*  So  far  M.  BufFon,  whofe  text  we  have  copied,  be- 
caufe  if  is  contrary  to  what  M.  de  Paw  writes  againft  the  climat*  of 
America,  and  to  fiuffon  himfelf  in  many  other  places. 

If  the  large  and  fierce  animals  are  natives  of  intemperate  climes,  and 
fmall  and  tranquil  animals  of  temperate  climes,  as  M.  BuiTon  lias  here 
eftabliflied;  if  mildnefs  of  climate  influences  the  difpofition  and  cuftomi 
of  animals,  M.  de  Paw  does  not  well  deduce  the  malignity  of  the  climate 
of  Ainerica  frt^m  the  fmaller  fize  and  lefs  fiercenefs  of  its  animals;  he 
ought  rather  to  have  deduced  the  gentlenefs  and  fweetnefs  of  its  climate 
from  this  antecedent.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  fmaller  fize  and  lefs  fierce- 
nefs of  the  American  animals,  with  refpedl  to  thofe  of  the  old  continent, 
are  a  proof  of  their  degeneracy,  arifing  from  the  malignity  of  the  clime, 
as  M.  de  Paw  would  have  it,  we  ought  in  like  manner  to  argue  the  ma- 
lignity of  the  climate  of  Europe  from  the  fmaller  fize  and  lefs  fiercenefs 
of  its  animals,  compared  with  thofe  of  Africa.  If  a  philofophcr  of  the 
country  of  Guinea  (hould  undertake  a  work  in  imitation  of  M.  de  Paw, 
with  this  title,  Rechtrches  Philo/opbijues  fur  les  Europeens,  he  might  avail 
himfelf  of  the  fame  argument  which  M.  de  Paw  ufes,  to  demondrate  the 
malignity  of  the  climate  of  Europe,  and  the  advantages  of  that  of  Africa. 
The  climate  of  Europe,  he  would  fay,  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  pro- 
4uAion  of  Quadrupeds,  which  are  found  incomparably  fmaller,  and 
more  cowardly  than  ours.  What  are  the  horfe  and  the  ox,  the  largeft  of 
its  animals,  compared  with  our  elephants,  our  rhinocerofes,  our  fea- 
borfes,  and  our  camels  ?  What  are  its  lizards,  either  in  fize  or  intrepi- 
dity, compared  with  our  crocodiles?  Its  wolves,  its  bears,  the  moft 
4ieadful  of  its  wild  bcafts,  when  befide  our  Uons  or  tygers  \  Its  eagle,  its 
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vultures,  aadcranci,  if  compared  with  our  oflriche^,  appear  only  like 
hens.  ; 

As  to  the  enormous  (ize  and  prodigious  multiplication  of  the  \nCt&» 
And  other  little  noxious  animals,  •*  The  furface  of  the  earth  (fays  M.  de 
paw,  infcAed  by  putrefndlion,  was  over-run  with  lizards,  ferpents,  rep- 
tiles, and  infeAs  monftrous  for  fize,  ai^d  the  aiflivity  of  their  poifooy 
which  they  drew  from  the  copious  juices  of  this  uncultivated  foil,  tiutC 
was  corrupted  and  abandoned  to  itfclf,  where  the  nutritive  juice  becanoe 
Piarp,  like  the  milk  in  the  bread  of  animals  which  do  not  exercife  the 
virtue  of  propagation.  Caterpillars,  crabs,  butterflies,  beetles,  fpidciff 
frogs,  and  toads,  were  for  the  mod  part  of  an  enormous  corpulence  in 
their  fpecies,  and  multiplied  beyond  what  can  be  imagined.  Panama 
is  infedcd  with  fer[-i  its,  Carthagena  with  clouds  of  enormous  bats,  Por- 
tobello  with  toads,  Surinam  with  kaiirlacait  or  cucarachas,  GuadaloupCy 
and  the  other  colonies  of  the  iflands,  with  beetles,  Quito  with  niguaaoc 
chegoes,  and  Lima  wjth  lice  and  bugs.  The  aricicnt  kings  of  Mexico* 
and  the  emperors  of  Peru,  found  no  other  means  of  ridding  their  fubjcfts 
of  thofe  infers  which  fed  upon  them,  than  the  impofition  of  an  annual 
tribute  of  a  certain  quantity  of  lice.  Ferdinand  Cortes  found  bags  full 
of  them  in  the  palace  of  Montezuma."  But  this  argument,  exaggerated 
as  it  is,  proves  nothing  againd  the  climate  of  America,  in  general,  much 
lefs  againd  that  of  Mexico.  There  being  fome  lands  in  America,  ia 
which,  on  account  of  tlieir  heat,  humidity,  or  want  of  inhabitants,  large 
infefts  are  founcf,  and  exceflively  multiplied,  will  prove  at  mod,  that  in 
fome  places  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  infeded,  as  he  fays,  with  putrefac- 
tion ;  but  not  that  the  foil  of  Mexico,  or  that  of  all  America,  isdinking* 
uncultivated,  vitinted,  and  abandoned  to  itfelf.  If  fuch  a  deduction 
were  jud,  M.  de  Paw  might  alfo  fay,  that  the  foil  of  the  old  continent 
)s  barren,  and  dinks ;  as  in  many  countries  of  it  there  are  prodigious  mul- 
titudes of  monftrous  infers,  noxious  reptiles,  and  vile  animals,  as  in 
the  Philippine  ifles,  in  many  of  thofe  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  in  (e« 
vcral  countries  of  the  fouth  of  Afia,  in  many  of  Africa,  and  even  in  fome 
of  Europe.  The  Philippine  ifles  are  infeded  with  enormous  ants  and 
mondrous  butterflies,  Japan  with  fcprpions,  fouth  of  Afia  and  Africa 
with  ferpents,  Egypt  with  afps,  Guinea  and  Ethiopia  with  armies  of 
ants,  Holland  with  field-rats,  Ukrania  with  toads,  as  M.  de  Paw  himfelf 
affirms.  In  Italy,  the  Campagna  di  Roma  (although  peopled  forfo 
many  ages),  with  vipers ;  Calabria  with  tarantulas ;  the  (hores  of  the 
Adriatic  fea,  with  clouds  of  gnats;  and  tvvn  in  France,  the  population 
of  which  is  fo  great  and  fo  ancient,  whofe  lands  are  fo  well  cultivated* 
l(nd  whofe  climate  is  fo  celebrated  by  the  French,  there  appeared,  a  fevr 
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years  agOj  according  to  M.  BufTon,  a  new  fpecies  of  fieli>in'ce»  larger 
than  the  common  kind,  called  by  him  Surmulots,  which  have  multiplied 
exceedingly,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  fields.  M.  Bazin,  in  his  Com- 
pendium of  the  Hiftory  of  Infefts,  numbers  77  fpecies  of  bugs,  which 
are  all  found  in  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood.  That  large  capital,  as  Mr. 
Bomare  fays,  fwarms  with  thofc  difguftful  infefts.  It  is  true,  that  there 
are  places  in  America,  where  the  multitude  of  infefts,  and  filthy  vermin, 
make  life  irkfome ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  they  have  arrived  to  fuch 
excefs  of  multiplication  as  to  depopulate  any  place,  at  leaft  there  cannot 
be  fo  many  examples  produced  of  this  caufe  of  depopulation  in  the  new 
as  in  the  old  continent,  which  are  attefted  by  Theophraftus,  Varro,  Pli^ 
ny,  and  other  authors.  The  frogs  depopulated  one  place  in  Gaul,  and 
the  locufts  another  in  Africa.  One  of  the  Cyclades  was  depopulated  by 
mice ;  Amiclas,  near  to  Taracina,  by  ferpents ;  another  place,  near  to 
Ethiopia,  by  fcorpions  and  poifonous  ants ;  and  another  by  fcolcpen^ 
dras ;  and  not  fo  diftant  from  our  own  times,  the  Mauritius  was  going 
to  have  been  abandoned  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  mvltiplicatioa 
or  rats,  as  we  can  remember  to  have  read  in  a  French  author. 

With  refpefl  to  the  fize  of  the  infei^s,  reptiles,  and  fuch  animals, 
M.  de  Paw  makes  ufe  of  the  teftimony  of  Mr.  Dumont,  who,  in  hit 
Memoirs  on  Louifiana,  fays,  that  the  frogs  are  fo  large  there  that  they 
weigh  37  French  pounds,  and  their  horrid  croaking  imitates  the  bellowi 
ing  of  cows.  But  M.  de  Paw  himfelf  fays  (in  his  anfwer  to  Don  Per- 
nctty,  cap.  17.)  that  all  thofe  who  have  written  about  Louifiana  from 
Henepin,  Lc  Clcrc,  and  Cav.  Tonti,  to  Dumont,  have  contradiAe4 
each  other,  fometimes  on  one  and  fometimes  en  another  fubjeft.  In 
fact,  neither  in  the  old  or  the  new  continent  are  there  frogs  of  37 
jiounds  in  weight ;  but  there  are  in  Afia  and  Africa,  ferpents,  butter- 
flies, ants,  and  other  animals  of  fuch  monftrous  fize,  that  they  exceed  al) 
thofe  which  have  been  difcovered  in  the  new  world.  We  know  very 
well,  that  fome  Ameiican  hiftorian  fays,  that  a  certain  gigantic  fpeciea 
of  ferpents  is  to  be  found  in  the  woods,  which  attrad  men  with  their 
breath,  and  fwallow  them  up ;  but  we  know  alfo,  that  feveral  hiftorians, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  report  the  fame  thing  of  the  ferpents  of  Afia, 
ond  even  fomething  more.  Magafthenes,  cited  by  Pliny,  faid,  that  therft 
were  ferpents  found  in  Afia,  fo  large,  that  they  fwallowed  entire  (lags  and 
bulls.  Metrodorus  ciled  by  the  fame  author,  affirms,  that  in  Afia  there 
were  ferpents  which,  by  their  breath,  attraAed  birds,  however  high  thejr 
were  or  quick  their  flight.  Among  the  modems,  Gemelli,  in  Vol.  V« 
of  his  Tour  of  the  World,  when  he  treats  of  the  animals  of  the  Philip- 
pine iiks,  fpeaks  thus ;  <*  There  areierpeats  ia  thcfe  iflands  of  iromode^ 
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tat  fize  }  there  is  one  called  Uitin,  very  long,  which  foTpcnding  itfeif 
by  the  tail  from  the  trunk  of  a  tieC)  waits  till  ftags,  bears,  and  alfo  men 
pafs  by,  in  order  to  attradl  them  with  its  breadth,  and  devoar  them  at 
once  entirely  :'*  from  whence  it  is  evident,  that  this  very  ancient  fable 
has  been  common  to  both  continents. 

Further,  it  may  be  alked.  In  what  country  of  America  could  M.  de 
Paw  find  ants  to  equal  thofe  of  the  Philippine  iflands^  called  /tJum,  re- 
fpefting  which  Hernandez  affirms,  that  they  were  fix  fingers  broad  in 
length  and  one  in  breadth  ?  Who  has  ever  feen  in  America  butterflies  fo 
large  as  thofe  of  Bourbon,  Ternate,  the  Philippine  iiles,  and  all  the 
Indian  archipelago  ?  The  largeft  bat  of  America  (native  to  hot  fhad/ 
countries),  which  is  that  called  by  BufFon  'uampiro,  is,  according  to  him, 
of  the  fize  of  a  pigeon.    La  rougettty  one  of  the  fpecies  of  Afia,  is  as 
large  as  a  raven ;  and  the  roufette,  another  fpecies  of  Afia,  is  as  big  as  a 
large  hen.    Its  wings,  when  extended,  meafure  from  tip  to  tip  three 
Parifian  feet,  and  according  to  Gemelli,  who  meafureditin  the  Philippine 
ifies,  fix  palms.    M.  fiuflfon  acknowledges  the  excefs  in  fize  of  the 
Afiatic  bat  over  the  American  fpecies,  but  denies  it  as  to  number. 
Gemelli  fays,  that  thofe  of  the  ifland  of  1  .uzon  were  fo  numerous  that 
they  darkened  the  air,  and  that  the  noife  which  they  made  with  their 
teeth,  in  eating  the  fruits  of  the  woods,  was  heard  at  the  diftance  of  two 
miles.    M.  dc  Paw  fays,  in  talking  of  ferpents,  "  it  cannot  be  affirnied 
that  the  New  World  has  fliown  any  ferpents  larger  than  thofe  which 
Mr.  Adanfon  faw  in  the  deferts  of  Africa."    The  greateft  ferpent 
found  in  Mexico,  after  a  diligent  fearch  made  by  Hernandez,  was  18 
feet  long :  but  this  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Moluccas, 
which  Bomare  fays  is  33  feet  in  length ;  nor  with  the  anocanjada  of 
Ceylon,  which  the  fame  author  fays  is  more  than  33  feet  long ;  nor 
with  others  of  Afia  and  Africa,  mentioned  by  the  <ame  author.    Laftly» 
the  argument  drawn  from  the  multitude  and  fize  of  the  American  in- 
fers is  fully  as  weighty  as  the  argument  drawn  from  the  fmallnefs  and 
fcarcity  of  quadrupeds,  and  both  detetH:  the  fame  ignorance,  or  rather 
the  fame  voluntary  and  ftudied  forgetlulnefs,  of  the  things  of  the  old 
continent. 

With  refpeft  to  what  M.  de  Paw  has  faid  of  the  tribute  of  lice  In 
Mexico,  in  that  as  well  as  in  many  other  things  he  difcovers  his  ridicu- 
lous credulity.  It  is  true  that  Cortes  found  bags  of  lice  in  the  maga- 
zines of  the  palace  of  king  Axajacatl.  It  is  alfo  true,  that  Montezuma 
impoied  fuch  a  tribute,  not  on  all  his  fubje6ls,  however,  but  only  on 
thofe  who  were  beggars ;  not  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  multitude 
of  thofe  infeds,  as  M.  de  Paw  afErms,  but  bccaufe  Montezuma,  who 
2  could 
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could  not  fuffer  idlenefs  in  his  fubjeds>  refolved  that  that  miferable  fei 
of  peoplcy  who  could  not  labour,  (hould  at  lead  be  occupied  in  loufing 
therofelves.  This  was  the  true  reafon  of  fuch  an  extravagant  tribute^ 
as  Torquemada,  Betancourt,  and  other  hiilorians  relate ;  and  nobody 
ever  before  thought  of  that  which  M.  de  Paw  affirms,  merely  bccaufc  it 
foited  hit  prepofterous  fyftein.  Thofc  difgufting  infeftsfpoffibly  abound 
as  much  in  the  hair  and  cloaths  of  American  teggars,  as  of  any  poor  and 
nncleanly  low  people  in  the  world  :  but  there  is  not  a  doubt*  that  if  any 
fovereign  of  Europe  was  to  exad  fuch  a  tribute  from  the  poor  in  his 
dominions,  not  only  bags,  but  great  veffels  might  be  filled  with  them. 

Aborigenes.  At  the  time  America  was  difcovered,  it  was  found 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  no  lefs  different  from  thofe  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  world,  than  the  climate  and  natural  produdions  of  this  con- 
^nent  arc  different  from  thofe  of  Europe,  Afia,  or  Africa,  One  great 
peculiarity  in  the  native  Americans  is  their  colour,  and  the  identity  of 
it  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  continent.  In  Europe  and  Afia, 
the  people  who  inhabit  the  northern  countries  are  of  a  fairer  complexion 
tl^  thofe  who  dwell  more  to  the  fouthward.  In  the  torrid  zone,  both 
in  Africa  and  Afia,  the  natives  are  entirely  black,  or  the  next  thing  to 
it.  This,  however,  muft  be  underflood  with  fome  limitation.  The 
people  of  Lapland,  who  inhabit  the  moft  northerly  part  of  Europe,  are 
by  no  means  fo  fair  as  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  ;  nor  are  the  Tartars 
fo  fair  as  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  who  lie  under  the  fame  parallels  of 
latitude.  Neverthelcfs,  a  Laplander  is  fair  vvhen  compared  with  an 
Abyfllnian,  and  a  Tartar  if  compared  with  a  native  of  the  Molucci 
iflr.nds. — In  America,  this  diftindion  of  colour  was  not  to  be  found. 
In  the  torrid  zone  there  were  no  negroes,  and  in  the  temperate  and 
frigid  zones  there  were  no  white  people.  All  of  them  were  of  a  kind 
of  red  copper  colour*  which  Mr.  Forfter  obfcrvcd,  in  the  Pefferays  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,  to  have  foraetlung  of  a  gM^  rcfembling  that  metal. 
It  doth  not  appear,  however,  that  this  matter  iiath  ever  been  inquired 
into  with  fufficient  accuracy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  inland  parts  of 
South  America,  where  the  continent  is  wideft,  and  confequently  the  in* 
floenee  of  the  fun  the  moft  powerful,  have  never  been  compared  with 
thofe  of  Canada,  or  more  northerly  parts,  at  leart  by  any  perfon  of 
credit.  Yet  this  ought  to  have  been  done,  and  that  in  many  inftances 
too,  before  it  could  be  aflertcd  fo  pofitively  as  moft  authors  do,  that 
there  is  not  the  leaft  difference  of  complexion  among  the  natives  of 
America.  Indeed,  fo  many  fyftems  have  been  formed  concerning  thero^ 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  true  knowledge  of  the  moft  fimpk 
£i£b.     If  we  may  bclie\'e  the  Abbe  Raynal,  the  Californians  are 
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iWarthier  than  the  Mexicans ;  and  (o  poficive  is  he  in  this  opinionj  that 
he  gives  a  reafon  for  it.    "  This  difference  of  colour,"  fays  he,  "  proves* 
that  the  civilized  life  of  fociety  fubverts,  or  totally  chdnges,  the  ordet 
and  laws  of  nature,  fince  we  find,  under  the  temperate  zone^  a  favage 
people  that  are  blacker  than  the  (Civilized  nations  of  the  torrid  zone." 
On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Robertfon  claiTes  all  the  inhabitants  of  Spanilh 
America  together  with  regard  to  colour,  whether  they  are  civilized  or 
uncivilized ;  and  when  he  fpeaks  of  California,  takes  no  notice  of  any 
peculiarity  in  their  colour  more  than  others.    The  general  appearance 
of  the  indigenous  Americans  in  various  diftrids  is  thus  defcribed  by  the 
Chevalier  Pinto  :  "  They  are  all  of  a  copper  colour,  with  fome  diverfity 
of  (hade,  not  in  proportion  to  their  diftance  from  the  equator,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  elevation  of  the  territory  in  which  they  feiide. 
Thofe  who  live  in  a  high  country  are  fairer  than  thofe  in  the  hiarlhy 
low  lands  on  thecoaft.     Their  face  is  it>und;  farther  removed^  perhaps, 
than  that  of  any  people  from  an  oval  (hape.    Their  forehead  is  fmall ; 
the  extremity  of  their  ears  far  from  the  face ;  their  lips  thick ;  their 
nofe  flat ;  their  eyes  black,  or  of  a  chefnut  colour,  fmall,  but  capable  of 
difcerning  objects  at  a  great  diftance.    Their  hair  is  always  thick  and 
fleek,  and  without  any  tendency  to  curl.    At  the  firft  afpedl,  a  South 
American- appears  to  be  mild  and  innocent;  but,  on  a  more  at|entive 
view,  one  difcovers  in  his  countenance  fonogthing  wild,  dillruftful  and 
fullcn." 

The  following  account  of  the  native  Americans  is  given  by  Ddn  Anto- 
nio Ulloa,  in  a  work  intftled  Memoires  ph'tlofophiqitcs,  hijiorlquest  tt 
fhyfiquesy  concemant  la  decouverte  de  I'  Ainerique,  lately  publiflied. 
The  American  Indians  are  naturally  of  a  colour  bordering  upon  red. 
Their  frequent  expofure  to  the  fun  and  wind  changes  it  to  their  ordi- 
nary duflty  hue.    The  temperature  of  the  air  appears  to  have  little  or  n(> 
influence  in  this  refped^.    There  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  com- 
plexion between  the  inhabitants  of  the  high  and  thofe  of  the  low  parts 
of  Peru ;  yet  the  climates  are  of  an  extreme  diflerence.     Nay,  th« 
Indians  who  live  as  far  as  40  degrees  and  upwards  fouth  or  north  of  the 
equator,  are  not  to  be  diftinguiihed,  in  point  of  colour,  from  thofe  im- 
mediately under  it. 

There  is  alfo  a  general  conformation  of  features  and  perfon,  which, 
more  or  lefs,  charafterifeth  them  all.  Their  chief  diftinftions  in  thefe 
refpeAs  are  a  fmall  forehead,  partly  covered  with  hair  to  the  ey^rbrow», 
little  eyes,  the  nofe  thin,  pointed,  and  bent  towards  the  upper  lip ;  a 
broad  face,  large  ears;  black,  thick,  and  lank  hair;  the  legs  well  forme<^ 
the  feet  fmall,  the  body  thick  and  mafcular ;  little  or  no  beard  on  the 
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face,  and  that  little  never  extending  beyond  a  fmall  part  of  the  chin  aaS. 
upper  lip.  It  may  eafily  be  Aippofed  that  this  general  defcription  cannot 
apply)  in  all  its  parts,  to  every  individual ;  but  all  of  them  partake  fo 
much  of  it,  that  they  may  cafily  be  diftinguilhed  evca  from  the  mulat- 
toes,  who  come  neareft  to  them  in  point  of  colour. 

The  refemblance  among  all  the  American  tribes  i»not  Icfs  remarkable 
in  refpefl  to  their  genius,  charadler,  manners,  and  particular  cuftoms. 
The  raoft  diftant  tribes  are,  in  thefe  refpefts,  as  fimilar  as  though  they 
formed  but  one  nation. 

All  the  Indian  nations  have  a  peculiar  pleafure  in  painting  their  bodies 
of  a  red  colour,  with  a  certain  fpecies  of  earth.  The  mine  of  Guanca- 
velica  was  formerly  of  no  other  ufe  than  to  fupply  them  with  this  ma- 
terial for  dyeing  their  bodies ;  and  the  cinnabar  extraftcd  from  it  was 
applied  entirely  to  this  purpofe.  The  tribes  in  Louifiana  and  Canada 
have  the  fame  pafiion ;  hence  minium  is  the  commodity  moft  in  demand 
there. 

It  may  feem  fingular  that  thefe  nations,  whofe  natural  colour  is  red, 
fliould  affeft  the  fame  colour  as  an  artificial  ornament.  But  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  they  do  nothing  in  this  refpeft  but  what  correfponds  to 
the  praftice  of  Europeans,  who  alfo  ftudy  to  heighten  and  difplay  to  ad- 
vantage the  natural  red  and  white  of  their  complexions.  The  Indians 
of  Peru  have  now  indeed  abandoned  the  cuftom  of  painting  their  bodies: 
but  it  was  common  among  them  before  they  were  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards;  and  it  dill  remains  the  cuftom  of  all  thofe  tribes  who  have 
preferved  their  liberty.  The  northern  nations  of  America,  befides  the 
red  colour  which  is  predominant,  employ  alfo  black,  white,  blue,  and 
green,  in  painting  their  bodies. 

The  adjuftment  of  thefe  colours  is  a  matter  of  as  great  confideratioa 
with  the  Indians  of  Louifiana  and  the  vaft  regions  extending  to  the 
north,  as  the  ornaments  of  drefs  among  the  moft  poliflied  nations.  The 
bufinefs  itfclf  they  call  Ma^acher,  and  they  do  not  fail  to  apply  all  their 
talents  and  afliduity  to  accomplifh  it  in  the  moft  finiflied  manner.  No 
lady  of  the  greateft  fafnion  ever  confultcd  her  mirror  with  more  anxiety, 
than  the  Indians  do  while  painting  their  bodies.  The  colours  are  ap- 
plied with  the  utmoft  accuracy  and  addrefs.  Upon  the  eye-lids,  pre- 
cifeiy  at  the  root  of  the  eye-laflics,  they  draw  two  lines  as  fine  as  the 
fnialkft  thread  ;  the  fame  upon  the  lips,  the  openings  of  the  noftrils,  the 
eye-brows,  and  the  ears;  of  which  laft  they  even  follow  all  the  inflex- 
ions and  infinuofities.  As  to  the  rcll  of  the  face,  they  diftribute  various 
figures,  in  all  which  the  red  predominates,  and  the  other  colours  are  af- 
foited  fo  as  to  throw  it  out  to  the  beft  advasitage.  The  neck  alfo  re- 
ceives 
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ceives  Its  proper  ornaments :  a  thick  coat  of  vermilion  commonly  AiC- 
tlnguifhes  the  cheeks.  Five  or  fix  hours  are  requifite  for  accomplifhing 
all  this  with  the  nicely  which  they  aifedl.  As  their  firft  attempts  do  not 
always  fucceed  to  their  wiih,  they  efface  them,  and  begin  a-new  upon  a 
better  plan.  No  coquette  is  more  faftidious  in  her  choice  of  ornament> 
none  more  vain  when  the  important  adjuftment  is  finiihed.  Their  de- 
light and  felf-fatistadion  are  then  fo  great,  that  the  mirror  is  hardly  ever 
laid  down.  An  Indian  Maaahed  to  his  mind  is  the  vaineft  of  all  the 
human  fpecies.  The  other  parts  of  the  body  are  left  in  their  natural 
ftate,  and,  excepting  what  is  called  a  cachecmU  they  go  entirely  naked. 

Such  of  them  as  have  made  themfelves  eminent  for  bravery,  or  other 
qualifications,  are  diftinguiihed  by  figures  painted  on  their  bodies. 
They  introduce  the  colours  by  making  pundlures  on  their  (kins,  and  the 
extent  of  furface  which  this  ornament  covers  is  proportioned  to  the  ex- 
ploits they  have  performed.  Some  paint  only  their  arms,  others  both 
^eir  arms  and  legs ;  others  again  their  thighs,  while  thofe  who  have  at- 
tained the  fummit  of  warlike  renown,  have  their  bodies  painted  from 
the  waift  upwards.  This  is  the  heraldry  of  the  Indians ;  the  devices  of 
which  are  probably  more  exadlly  adjufted  to  the  merits  of  the  perfons 
who  bear  them  than  thofe  of  more  civilized  countries. 

Befides  thefe  ornaments,  the  warriors  alfo  carry  plumes  of  feathers  on 
their  heads,  their  arms,  and  ancles.  Thefe  likewife  are  tokens  of  valour, 
jind  none  but  fuch  as  have  been  thus  diftinguiihed  may  wear  them. 

The  propenfity  to  indolence  is  equal  among  all  the  tribes  of  Indians, 
jcivilized  or  favage,  The  only  employment  of  thofe  who  have  preferved 
their  independence  is  hunting  and  fifliing.  In  fome  diftriAs  the  womei) 
exercife  a  little  agriculture  in  raifing  Indian  corn  and  pompions,  of 
which  they  form  a  fpecies  of  aliment,  by  bruifing  them  together :  they 
alfo  prepare  the  ordinary  beverage  in  ufe  among  them,  taking  care,  at 
the  fame  time,  of  the  children,  of  whom  the  fathers  take  no  charge. 

The  female  Indians  of  all  the  conquered  regions  of  South  America 
praftice  what  is  called  the  urat  (a  word  which  among  them  fignifies 
elevation).  It  confifts  in  throwing  forward  the  hair  from  the  crown  of 
the  head  upoa  the  brow,  and  cutting  it  round  from  the  ears  to  above  the 
eye ;  fo  that  the  forehead  and  eye-brows  are  entirely  covered.  The 
fame  cuftom  takes  place  in  the  Northern  conntries.  The  female  inhabi- 
tants of  both  regions  tie  the  reft  of  their  hair  behind,  fo  exa<5lly  on  the 
fame  faihion,  that  it  might  be  fuppofed  the  effedl  of  mutual  imitation. 
This  however  being  impoffible,  from  the  vail  diftance  that  feparates 
them,  is  thought  to  countenance  the  fuppofition  of  the  whole  of  America 
being  originally  planted  with  pne  race  of  people. 
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This  cuftotn  does  not  take  place  among  the  males.  Thofe  of  the 
higher  parts  of  Peru  wear  long  and  flowing  hair,  which  they  reckon  4 
great  ornament.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  fame  country  they  cut  it 
Ihort,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  climate ;  a  clrcumdance  in  which 
they  imitate  the  Spaniards.  The  inhabitants  of  Louifiana  pluck  out 
their  hair  by  the  root,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  forwards,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  large  forehead,  otherwife  denied  them  by  ri*  ture.  The  reft  of 
their  hair  they  cut  as  fhort  as  polfible,  to  prevent  their  enemies  from 
ieizing  them  by  it  in  battle,  and  alfo  to  prevent  them  from  eafily  getting 
their  fcalp,  fliould  they  fall  into  their  hands  as  prifoners. 

The  whole  race  of  American  Indians  is  diftinguilhed  by  thicknefs  of 
flcin  and  hardnefs  of  fibres ;  circumftances  which  probably  contribute  to 
that  infenfibility  to  bodily  pain  for  which  they  are  remarkable.  An  in- 
ilance  of  this  infenfibility  occurred  in  an  Indian  who  was  under  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  fubmitting  to  be  cut  for  the  ftone.  This  operation,  in  ordinary 
cafes,  feldom  lafts  above  four  or  five  minutes.  Unfavourable  circum* 
ilances  in  his  cafe  prolonged  it  to  the  nncommon  period  of  27  minutes. 
Vet  all  this  time  the  patient  gave  no  tokens  of  the  extreme  pain  com- 
monly attending  this  operation :  he  complained  only  as  a  perfon  does 
who  feels  foiue  flight  uneafinefs.  At  lafl  the  flone  was  extrafled. 
Two  days  after,  he  exprefTcd  a  defire  for  food,  and  on  the  eighth  day 
tiota  the  operation  he  quitted  his  bed,  free  from  pain,  although  the 
^ound  was  not  yet  thoroughly  dofed.  The  fame  want  of  fenfibility  is 
obferved  in  cafes  of  fraftures,  wounds,  and  other  accidents  of  a  fimilar 
nature.  In  all  thefe  cafes  their  cure  is  eafily  eiFedled,  and  they  feem  to 
fuffer  lefs  prefent  pain  than  any  other  race  of  men.  The  fkulls  that 
have  been  taken  up  in  their  ancient  burying-grounds  are  of  a  greater 
thicknefs  than  that  bone  is  commonly  found,  being  from  fix  to  feven 
lines  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  fuperficies.  The  fame  is  remarked  as 
to  the  th'cknefs  of  their  fkins. 

It  is  natural  to  infer  from  hence,  that  their  comparative  infenfibility 
to  pain  is  owing  to  a  coarfer  and  flronger  organization  than  that  of  other 
nations.  Tlie  eafe  with  which  they  endure  the  feverities  of  climate  is 
another  proof  of  this.  The  inhabitants  of  the  higher  parts  of  Peru  live 
amidft  perpetual  froft  and  fnow.  Although  their  cloathing  is  very  flight, 
they  fupport  this  inclement  temperature  without  the  lead  inconvenience. 
Habit,  it  is  to  be  confefTed,  may  contribute  a  good  deal  to  this,  but 
much  alfo  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  compaft  texture  of  their  fkins,  which 
defend  them  from  the.impreffi,on  of  cold  through  their  pores. 

The  northern  India.is  referable  them  in  this  refpeft.    The  utmofl; 
rigoun  of  the  winter  feafon  do  not  prevent  them  from  following  the 
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chace  almoft  naked.  It  is  true,  they  wear  a  kind  of  woolen  cloak,  oc 
fometimes  the  fkin  of  a  wild  beaft>  upon  their  (houlders ;  but  befide* 
that  it  covers  only  a  fmall  part  of  their  body,  it  would  appear  that  the/ 
ufe  it  rather  for  ornament  than  warmth.  In  fi&,  they  wear  ft  indi^ 
icriminately,  in  the  feverities  of  winter  and  in  the  fultrieft  heats  of  funv* 
mer,  when  neither  Europeans  nor  Negroes  pan  fuffer  any  but  the  flighted 
doathing.  They  even  frequently  throw  afide  this  cloak  when  they  go 
a-hunting,  that  it  may  not  embarrafs  them  in  traverfing  their  forefts, 
where  they  fay  the  thorns  an^l  undergrowth  would  take  hold  of  it ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  they  Aide  fmoothly  over  the  furface  of  their 
naked  bodies.  At  all  times  they  go  with  their  heads  uncovered,  with« 
out  fuffering  the  leaft  inconvenience,  either  from  ^e  cold,  or  from  thofe 
coup  defoleil,  which  in  Louiflana  are  fo  often  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  of 
other  climates. 

Dr ESS.  The  Indians  of  South  America  difttnguilh  themfelves by  mo- 
dern dreflfes,  in  which  they  afiedt  various  taftes.  Thofe  of  the  high  country^ 
and  ef  the  valleys  in  Peru,  drefs  partly  in  the  Spanifh  faibion.  In(lea4 
of  hats  they  wear  bonnets  of  coarfe  double  cloth,  the  weight  of  which 
neither  feems  to  incommode  them  when  they  go  to  warmer  climates, 
nor  does  the  accidental  want  of  them  feem  to  be  felt  in  fituations  where 
the  moft  piercing  cold  reigns.  Their  legs  and  feet  are  always  bare,  if 
we  except  a  fort  of  fandals  made  of  the  (kins  of  oxen.  The  inhabitants 
of  South  America^  compared  with  thofe  of  North  America,  are  defcrib- 
ed  as  generally  more  feeble  in  their  frame ;  lefs  vigorous  in  the  eflurti 
of  their  mind  ;  of  gentler  difpofitions,  more  addled  to  pleafure,  and 
funk  in  indolence.— -This,  however,  is  not  univerfally  the  cafe.  Many 
of  their  nations  ate  as  intrepid  and  enterpriiing  as  any  others  on  the 
whole  continent.  Among  the  tribes  on  the  banks  of  Oroonoko,  if  a 
warrior  afpires  to  the  poft  of  captain,  his  probation  begins  with  a  long 
faft,  more  rigid  than  any  ever  obfcrved  by  the  moft  abftemious  hermit. 
At  the  clofe  of  this  the  chiefs  aiTemble;  and  each  gives  him  three  lalhes 
with  a  large  whip,  applied  fo  vigoroufly,  that  his  body  is  almoft  flayed. 
If  he  betrays  the  leaft  fymptom  of  impatience,  or  even  of  fenfibility,  he 
is  difgraced  for  ever,  and  rejefted  as  unworthy  of  the  honour.  After 
fome  interval,  his  conftancy  is  proved  by  a  more  excruciating  trial.  He 
is  laid  in  his  hammock  with  his  hands  bound  faft  ;  and  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  venomous  ants,  whofe  bite  occafions  a  violent  pain  and  in- 
flammation, are  thrown  upon  him.  The  judges  of  his  merit  ftani 
around  the  hammock ;  and  whilft  thefe  cruel  infeits  faften  upon  the 
moft  fenfible  parts  of  his  body,  a  figh,  a  groan,  or  an  involuncary  motion 
expreffive  of  what  he  fu^rsi  would  exclude  him  from  the  dignity  of 
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which  he  is  ambitious.  Even  after  this  evidence,  his  fortitude  is  nof 
deemed  to  be  fufficiently  afcertained,  till  he  has  ftood  another  tell  more 
feveie,  if  poffible,  than  the  former.  He  is  again  fufpended  in  his  ham- 
mock, and  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  palmetto.  A  fire  of  ftinking; 
lerbs  is  kindled  underpeath,  fo  as  he  may  feel  its  lieat,  and  be  involved 
an  fmoke.  Though  fcprched  and  almoft  fufFocated,  he  muft  continue  to 
tndure  this  with  the  fame  patient  infenfibility.  Many  perifh  in  this 
cflay  of  their  lirmnefs  and  courage ;  but  fuch  as  go  through  it  with  ap- 
plajife,  receive  the  enJigns  of  their  new  dignity  with  much  folemnityy 
and  are  ever  after  regarded  as  leaders  of  approved  refolution,  whofe  be- 
haviour, in  the  mod  trying  fituations,  will  do  honour  to  their  country. 
In  North  America,  the  previous  trial  of  a  warrior  is  neither  fo  fdTmal 
nor  fo  fevere :  Though,  even  there,  before  a  youth  is  peimitted  to  bear 
arms,  his  patience  and  fortitude  are  proved  by  blowii,  by  fire^  and  by 
infiilts,  more  intolerable  to  a  haughty  fpirit  than  either. 

Manners  and  Customs.  Of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  North 
Americans  more  particularly,  the  following  is  the  moft  confident  account 
|hat  can  be  collected  from  the  beft  informed  and  moft  impartial  writers. 

When  the  Europeans  firft  arrived  in  America,  they  found  the  Indians 
quite  naked,  except  thoft  parts  which  even  the  moft  uncultivated  people 
ufually  conceal.  Since  that  time,  however,  they  generally  ufe  a  coarfe 
blanket,  which  they  buy  of  the  neighbouring  planters. 

Their  huts  or  cabins  are  made  of  ftakes  of  wood  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  branches  of  trees  or  reeds.  They  lie  on  the 
floor  either  on  mats  or  the  (kins  of  wild  beafts.  Their  difhes  are  of 
timber;  but  their  fpoons  are  made  of  the  ikuUs  of  wild  oxen,  and  their 
knives  of  flint.  A  kettle  and  a  large  plate  conftitute  almoft  all  the 
whole  utenfils  of  the  family.  Their  diet  confifts  chiefly  in  what  they 
procure  by  hunting;  and  fagamitc,  or  pottage,  is  likewife  one  of  their 
moft  common  kinds  of  food.  The  moft  honourable  furniture  amongft 
them  is  the  fcalps  of  their  enemies ;  with  thofe  they  ornament  their 
huts,  which  are  efteemed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  this  fort  of 
fpoils. 

The  charaftcr  of  the  Indians  is  altogether  founded  upon  their  circum- 
ftances  and  way  of  life.  A  people  who  arc  conftantly  employed  in  pro- 
curing the  means  of  a  precarious  fubfiftence,  who  live  by  hunting  the 
wild  animal^,  and  who  are  generally  engaged  in  war  with  their  neigh- 
bours, cannot  be  fuppofed  to  enjoy  much  gaiety  of  temper,  or  a  high 
flow  of  fpirits.  The  Indians  therefore  are  in  general  grave  even  to  fad- 
refs ;  they  have  nothing  of  that  giddy  vivacity  peculiar  to  fome  nations 
pf  Europe,  and  they  dcfpife  it,  Th?ir  behaviour  to  thofe  about  them  is 
"•'"  •  3  ,  regular^ 
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tegular,  modeft,  and  refpcAfuI.  Ignorant  of  the  arts  of  amufeniene,  of 
which  that  of  fairing  trifles  agreeably  is  one  of  the  moft  confideraUe* 
they  never  fpeak  but  when  they  have  fomething  important  to  obftrve; 
and  all  their  anions,  words,  and  evtn  looks,  are  attended  with  feme 
meaning.  This  is  extremely  natural  to  men  who  are  almoft  continuall/ , 
engaged  in  purfaits  which  to  them  are  of  the  higheft  importance* 
Their  fubfiftence  depends  entirely  on  what  they  procure  with  their 
hands ;  and  their  lives,  their  honour,  and  every  thing  dear  to  them,  nuf 
be  loft  by  the  fmalleft  inattention  to  the  defigns  of  their  enemies.  At 
they  have  no  particular  objeft  to  attach  them  to  one  place  rather  than 
another,  they  fly  wherever  they  expeA  to  find  the  neceflTaries  of  life  ia 
greateft  abundance.  Cities,  which  are  the  cfk&a  of  agriculture  and  art^ 
they  have  none.  The  different  tribes  or  nations  are  for  the  fame  reafon 
extremely  fraall,  when  compared  with  civilized  focieties,  in  which  in- 
duftry,  arts,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  have  united  a  vaft  number  of 
individuals,  whom  a  complicated  luxury  renders  ufeful  to  one  another. 
Thefe  fmall  tribes  live  at  an  immenfe  diftance;  they  are  feparated  by  a 
dcfert  frontier,  and  hid  in  the  bofom  of  impenetrable  and  almoft  bound- 
lefs  focefts. 

Government.  There  is  eftabli(hed  in  each  fociety  a  certain  fpecies  of 
government,  which  over  the  whole  continent  of  America  prevails  with  ex- 
ceeding little  variation ;  becaufe  over  the  whole  of  this  continent  the  man- 
ners and  way  of  life  are  nearly  flmilar  and  uniform.  Without  arts,  riches, 
or  luxury,  the  great  inftruments  of  fubjedion  in  poliflied  focieties,  an 
American  has  no  method  by  which  he  can  render  himfelf  confiderable 
among  his  companions,  but  by  fuperiority  in  perfonal  qualities  of  body 
or  mind.  But  as  Nature  has  not  been  very  lavilli  in  her  perfonal  dif- 
tind^ions,  where  all  enjoy  the  fame  education,  all  are  pretty  much  equal, 
and  will  defire  to  remain  fo.  Liberty,  therefore,  is  the  prevailing  paf- 
fion  of  the  Americans;  and  their  government  under  the  influence  of  this 
fentiment,  is  better  fecured  than  by  the  wifeft  political  regulations. 
They  are  very  far,  however,  from  defpidng  all  fort  of  authority ;  they 
are  attentive  to  the  voic;  of  wifdom,  which  experience  has  conferred 
on  the  aged,  and  they  inlift  linder  the  banners  of  the  chief  in  whofe  valour 
and  military  addrefs  they  haye  learned  to  repofe  their  confidence.  In 
every  fociety,  therefore,  there  is  to  be  confidered  the  power  of  the  chief 
and  of  the  elders ;  and  according  as  the  government  inclines  more  to 
the  one  or  to  the  other,  it  may  be  regarded  as  monarchical,  or  as  a 
fpecles  of  ariftocracy.  Among  thofe  tribes  which  are  moft  engaged  in 
war,  the  power  of  the  chief  is  naturally  predominant ;  becaufe  the  idea 
•f  having  a  military  leader  was  the  firft  fource  of  his  fuperiority,  and 
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Ae  eoatitiual  exigencies  of  the  ftate  requiring  fuch  a  leader,  will  con- 
timie  to  fupportf  and  even  to  enhance  it.  His  power,  liowever,  is  rather 
perfuaftve  than  coercive ;  he  is  reverenced  as  a  father,  rather  than  feared 
m  a  monarch.  He  has  no  guards,  no  prifons,  no  officers  of  juHice,  and 
one  n.&  of  ill-judged  violence  would  pull  him  from  the  throne.  The 
•Idejrsi  in  the  other  form  of  government,  which  may.be  confidered  ai  an 
•riftocracy,  have  no  more  power.  In  fome  tribes,  indeed,  there  are  a  kind 
of  hereditary  nobility,  whofe  influence  being  conftantly  augmented  by 
time,  is  more  confiderable.  But  this  fource  of  power,  which  depends 
chiefly  on  the  imagination,  by  which  we  annex  to  the  merit  of  our  con- 
temporaries that  of  their  forefathers,  is  too  refined  to  be  very  common 
among  the  natives  of  America.  In  moft  countries,  therefore,  age  alone 
is  fufllcient  for  acquiring  refpe^l,  influence,  and  authority.  It  is  age 
which  teaches  experience,  and  experience  is  the  only  fource  of  knowledge 
among  a  barbarous  people.  Among  thofe  perfons  bufmefs  is  condudled 
with  the  utmoft  fimplicity,  and  which  may  recal  to  thofe  who  are  ac- 
qu^nted  with  antiquity  a  pidlure  of  the  moft  early  ages.  The  heads  of  fa- 
milies meet  together  in  a  houfe  or  cabin  appointed  for  the  purpofe. 
Here  the  buflnefs  is  difcufled ;  and  here  thofe  of  the  nation,  diftin- 
gui(hed  for  their  eloquence  or  wifdom,  have  an  opportunity  of  difplay- 
ing  thofe  talents.  Their  orators,  like  thofe  of  Homer,  exprefs  them- 
felves  in  a  bold  figurative  ilyle,  ftronger  than  refined,  or  rather  foftened, 
nations  can  well  bear,  and  with  geflures  equally  violent,  but  often  ex- 
tremely natural  and  expreflive.  When  the  bufinefs  is  over,  and  they 
happen  to  be  well  provided  with  food,  they  appoint  a  fieaft  upon  the  oc- 
cafion,  of  which  almoft  the  whole  nation  partakes.  The  feafl  is  ac- 
companied with  a  fong,  in  which  the  real  or  fabulous  exploits  of  their 
forefathers  are  celebrated.  They  have  dances  too,  though,  like  thofe 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  chiefly  of  the  military  kind ;  and  their  mufic 
and  dancing  accompany  every  feafl. 

To  affift  their  memory,  they  have,  belts  of  fmalUfhells,  or  beads,  of 
different  colours,  each  reprefenting  a  particular  objeA,  which  is  marked 
by  their  colour  and  arrangement.  At  the  conclufion  of  every  fubjeft 
on  which  they  difcourfe,  when  they  treat  with  a  foreign  ftate,  they  de- 
liver one  of  thofe  belts ;  for  if  this  ceremony  fliould  be  omitted,  all  that 
they  have  faid  pafTes  for  nothing.  Thofe  belts  are  carefully  depofited 
in  each  town,  as  the  public  records  of  the  nation ;  and  to  them  they  oc- 
cafionally  have  recourfe,  when  any  public  conteft  happens  with  a  neigh- 
bouring tribe.  Of  late,  as  the  materials  of  which  thofe  belts  are  made 
have  become  fcarce,  they  often  give  fome  fliin  in  place  of  the  wampum 
(the  name  of  the  beads),  and  receive  ia  return  prcfents  of  a  more  va- 
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^abte  kind  from  our  commifllonets ;  for  they  never  confiijcr  a  treaty  at 
of  any  weight,  unlefs  every  article  in  it  be  ratified  by  fuch  a  gratifica- 
tion. 

It  often  happens,  that  thofe  different  tribes  or  nations,  fcattered  al 
they  are  at  an  immenfe  diftance  from  one  another,  meet  in  their  excur« 
lions  after  prey.  If  their  fubfifts  no  animofity  between  them,  which 
feldom  is  the  cafe,  they  behave  in  the  mod  friendly  and  courteous  man- 
ner; but  if  they  happen  to  be  in  a  (late  of  war,  or  if  there  has  been  no 
previous  intercourfe  between  them,  all  who  are  not  friends  are  deemed 
enemies,  and  they  fight  with  the  mod  favagc  fury. 

War,  if  we  except  hunting,  is  the  only  employment  of  the  men  j  as  to 
tvery  other  concern,  and  even  the  little  agriculture  they  enjoy,  it  is  left 
to  the  women.    Their  moft  common  motive  for  entering  into  war,  when 
it  does  not  arife  from  an  accidental  rencounter  or  interference,  is  either 
to  revenge  themfelves  for  the  death  of  fome  loft  friends,  or  to  acquire 
prifoners,  who  may  aifift  them  in  their  hunting,  and  whom  they  adopt 
into  their  fociety.    Thefe  wars  are  either  undertaken  by  fome  private 
adventurers,  or  at  the  inftance  of  the  whole  community.    In  the  latter 
cafe,  all  the  young  men  who  are  difpofed  to  go  out  to  battle  (for  no 
one  is  compelled  contrary  to  his  inclination),  give  a  bit  of  wood  to 
the  chief,  as  a  token  of  their  deflgn  to  accompariy  him ;  for  every  thing 
among  thofe  peojsle  is  tranfaded  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony  and 
many  forms.    The  chief  who  is  to  condudl  them  fafts  feveral  days* 
during  which  he  converfes  with  no  one,  and  is  particularly  careful  to 
obferve  his  dreams ;  whieh  the  prefumption  natural  to  favages  gene- 
tally  renders  as  favourable  as  he  could  defire.    A  variety  of  other  fu- 
perftitions  and  ceremonies  are  obferved.    One  of  the  moft  hideous  is 
fetting  the  war-kettle  on  the  fire,  as  an  emblem  that  they  are  going  out 
to  devour  their  enemies;  which  among  fome  nations  muft  formerly 
have  been  the  cafe,  fince  they  ftill  continue  to  exprefs  it  in  clear  terms, 
and  ufe  an  emblem  fignificant  of  the  ancient  ufage.     Then  they  difpatch 
a  porcelane,  or  large  ftiell,  to  their  allies,  inviting  them  to  come  along, 
and  drink  the  blood  of  their  enemies.    They  think  that  thofe  in  their 
alliance  rauft  not  only  adopt  their  enmities,  but  have  their  refentment 
wound  up  to  the  fame  pitch  with  themfelves.    And  indeed  no  people 
carry  their  friendfliip  or  their  refentment  fo  far  as  they  do ;  and  this  is 
what  ftiould  be  expedled  from  their  peculiar  circumftances :  that  prin- 
ciple in  human  natnrd  which  is  the  fpring  of  the  focial  afFe^ions,  adla 
with  fo  much  the  greater  force  the  more  it  is  reftrained.    The  Ameri- 
cans, who  live  in  fmall  focieties,  who  fee  few  objefts  and  few  perfons, 
become  wonderfully  attached  to  thofe  objefts  and  perfons,  and  cannot 
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be  deprived  of  them  without  feeling  themfelves  miferable^  Their  ideaf 
are  too  confined  to  enable  them  to  entertain  juft  fentimenti  of  humanity, 
or  univerfal  benevolence.  But  this  very  circumilance,  while  it  make* 
them  cruel  and  favage  to  an  incredible  degree  towards  thofe  with  whom 
they  are  at  war,  adds  a  new  force  to  their  particular  friendlhips,  and  to 
the  common  tie  which  unites  the  members  of  the  fame  tribej  or  of  thoie 
different  tribes  which  are  in  alliance  with  one  another.  Without  at- 
tending to  this  rcfledlion)  fome  fafls  we  are  going  to  relate  would  excite 
our  wonder  without  informing  our  reafon,  and  we  (hould  be  bewildered 
in  a  number  of  particulars,  feemingly  oppofite  to  one  another,  without 
being  fenfible  of  the  general  caufe  from  which  they  proceed.  m 
i  Having  finiOied  all  the  ceremonies  previous  to  the  war,  and  tnPQay 
appointed  for  their  fetting  out  on  the  expedition  being  arrived,  they 
take  leave  of  their  friends,  and  exchange  their  clothes,  or  whatever 
moveables  they  have,  in  token  of  mutual  friendlhip ;  after  which  they 
proceed  from  the  town,  their  wives  and  female  relations  walking  before, 
and  attending  them  to  fome  didance.  The  warriors  march  all  drefled 
in  their  fined  apparel  and  mod  ihowy  ornaments,  without  any  order. 
The  chief  walks  flowly  before  them,  finging  the  war-fong,  while  th* 
reft  obferve  the  mod  profound  filence.  When  they  come  up  to  their 
women,  they  deliver  them  all  their  finery,  and  putting  on  their  word 
clothes,  proceed  on  their  expedition. 

Every  nation  has  its  peculiar  enfign  or  ftandard,  which  is  generally 
(bme  bead,  bird,  or  fi(h.  Thofe  among  the  Five  Nations  are  the  bear, 
otter,  wolf,  tortoife,  and  eagle;  and  by  thefe  names  the  tribes  are  ufually 
didinguidied.  They  have  the  figures  of  thofe  animals  pricked  and 
painted  on  feveral  parts  of  their  bodies ;  and  when  they  march  through 
the  woods,  they  commonly,  at  every  encampment,  cut  the  reprefentation 
of  their  enfign  on  trees,  efpecially  after  a  fuccefsful  campaign :  marking 
at  the  fame  time  the  number  of  fcalps  or  prifoners  they  have  taken. 
Their  military  drefs  is  extremely  fingular.  They  cut  off  or  pull  out  all 
their  hair,  except  a  fpot  about  the  breadth  of  two  £ngli(h  crown-pieces, 
jiear  the  top  of  their  heads,  and  entirely  dcdroy  their  eye-brows.  The 
lock  left  upon  their  heads  is  divided  into  feveral  parcels,  each  of  which 
is  ftiffened  and  adorned  with  wampum,  beads,  and  feathers  of  various 
kinds,  the  whole  being  twifted  into  a  form  much  rcfembling  the  modern 
pompoon.  Their  heads  are  painted  red  down  to  the  eye-brows,  and 
fprinkled  over  with  white  down.  The  griilles  of  their  ears  are  fplit 
•Imoft  quite  round,  and  didended  with  wires  or  fplinters  fo  as  to  meet 
«nd  tie  together  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Thefe  are  alfo  hung  with  or- 
Qiment^  and  generally  bear  the  reprefentation  of  fome  bird  or  bead. 
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Thetr  nofci  are  likewife  bored  and  hun^  with  trinkets  of  beads,  and 
iheir  faces  painted  with  various  colours  fu  a^  to  make  an  awful  nppear* 
•nee.  Their  breads  are  adorned  with  a  gorget  (ir  medal,  of  brafi» 
copper,  or  fome  other  in^tal ;  aud  that  dreadful  weapon  the  fcalping- 
knife  hangs  by  a  ftring  from  their  neck. 

The  great  qualities  in  an  Indian  war  arf  vigilance  and  attention,  to 
give  and  to  avoid  a  furprlfe ;  and  indeed  in  thefe  they  are  fuperior  to  all 
nations  in  the  world.    Accuftomed  to  continual  wandering  in  the  fo- 
Teds,  having  their  perceptions  Iharpened  by  keen  neceflity)  and  living 
in  every  refpeA  according  to  nature,  their  external  fenfes  have  a  degree 
of  acutenefs  which  at  iirll  view  appears  incredible.    They  can  trace  out 
their  enemies  at  an  immenfe  diftance  by  the  fmoke  of  their  fires,  which 
they  fmelli  and  by  the  tracks  of  their  feet  on  the  ground,  impercep* 
tible  to  an  European  eye,  but  which  they  can  count  and  diftinguifh  with 
the  utmoft  facility.    They  can  even  diftinguilh  the  different  nations 
with  whom  they  are  acquainted,  and  can  determine  the  precife  time 
when  they  pafTed,  where  an  European  could  not,  with  all  his  glafTes, 
diflinguiih  footfleps  at  all.    Thefe  circumllanccs,  however,  are  of  fmall 
importance)  becaufe  their  enemies  are  no  lefs  acquainted  with  them* 
When  they  go  out,  therefore,  they  take  care  to  avoid  making  ufe  of  any 
thing  by  which  they  might  run  the  danger  of  a  difcovery.    They  light 
no  fire  to  warm  themfelves  or  to  prepare  their  viAuals :  they  lie  clofe  to 
the  ground  all  the  day,  and  travel  only  in  the  night ;  and  marching 
along  in  files,  he  that  clofes  the  rear  diligently  covers  with  leaves  the 
trails  of  his  own  feet  and  of  theirs  who  preceded  him.    When  they  halt 
to  refrefh  themfelves,  fcouts  are  fent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  country  and 
beat  up  every  place  where  they  fufpedl  an  enemy  to  lie  concealed.    In 
this  manner  they  enter  unawares  the  villages  of  their  foes ;  and  while  the 
flower  of  the  nation  are  engaged  in  hunting,  maifacre  all  the  children} 
women,  and  helplefs  old  men,  or  make  prifoners  of  as  many  as  they  can 
manage,  or  h^ve  ftrength  enough  to  be  ufeful  to  their  nation.    But 
when  the  enemy  is  apprifed  of  their  defign,  and  coming  on  in  arms 
againft  them,  they  throw  themfelves  flat  on  the  ground  among  the  with- 
ered herbs  and  leaves,  which  their  faces  are  painted  to  refemble.    Then 
they  allow  a  part  to  pafs  unmolefted,  when  all  at  once,  with  a  tremen- 
dous  fhout,  rifmg  up  from  their  ambufli,  they  pour  a  florm  of  mulket- 
bullets  on  their  foes.    The  parry  attacked  returns  the  fame  cry.    Every 
one  (belters  himfelf  with  a  tree,  and  returns  the  fire  of  the  adverfe 
party,  as  foon  as  they  raife  themfelves  from  the  ground  to  give  a  fecond 
fire.    Thus  does  the  battle  continue  until  the  one  party  is  fo  much 
weajiened  as  to  be  incapable  of  farther  refinance*    But  if  the  force  on 
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fide  continues  nearly  equal,  the  fierce  fpirits  of  the  favages,  inflamed  by; 
the  lofs  of  their  friends,  can  no  longer  be  retrained.  They  abandon 
their  diftant  war,  they  ru(h  upon  one  another  with  clubs  and  hatchets'in 
their  hands,,  magnifying  their  own  courage,  and  infulting  their  enemies 
with  the  bittereft  reproaches.  A  cruel  combat  enfues,  death  appears  in 
a  thoufand  hideous  forms,  which  would  congeal  the  blood  of  civilized 
nations  to  behold,  but  which  roufe  the  fury  of  favages.  They  trample) 
they  infult  over  the  dead  bodies,  tearing  the  fcalp  from  the  head,  wal- 
lowing in  their  blood  like  wild,  beafts,  and  fometimes  devouring  their 
fleftj.  The  flame  rages  on  till  it  meets  with  no  rcfiftance ;  then  the  pri- 
foners  are  fecured,  thofe  unhappy  men,  whofe  fate  is  a  thoufand  times 
more  dreadful  than  theirs  who  have  died  in  the  field.  The  conquerors' 
fet  up  a  hideous  howling  to  lament  the  friends  they  have  loft.  They 
approach  in  a  melancholy  and  fevere  gloom  to  their  own  village ;  a  mef- 
fenger  is  fent  to  announce  their  arrival,  and  the  women,  with  frightful 
flirieks,  come  out  to  mourn  their  dead  brothers  or  their  hulbands.  When 
they  are  arrived,  the  chief  relates  in  a  low  voice  to  the  elders,  a  circum- 
ftantial  account  of  every  particular  of  the  expedition.  The  orator  pro- 
claims aloud  this  account  to  the  people ;  and  as  he  mentions  the  names 
of  thofe  who  have  fallen,  the  fhrieks  of  the  women  are  redoubled.  The 
men  too  join  in  thefe  cries,  according  as  each  is  moft  connefted  with  the 
deceafed  by  blood  or  friendfhip.  The  laft  ceremony  is  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  viftory ;  each  individual  then  forgets  his  private  misfortunes, 
and  joins  in  the  triumph  of  the  nation ;  all  tears  are  wiped  from  their 
eyes,  and  by  an  unaccountable  tranfition,  they  pafs  in  a  moment  from 
the  bitternefs  of  forrow  to  an  extravagance  of  joy.  But  the  treatment 
of  the  prifoners,  whofe  fate  all  this  time  remains  undecided,  is  what 
chiefly  charadlerifes  the  favages. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  ftrength  of  their  afleftions  or  refent- 
ments.  United  as  they  are  in  fmall  focieties,  connefled  within  them- 
felves  by  the  firmeft  ties,  their  friendly  affedions,  which  glow  with  the 
moft  intenfe  warmth  within  the  walls  of  their  own  village,  feldom  ex- 
tend beyond  them.  They  feel  nothing  for  the  enemies  of  their  nation ; 
and  their  refentment  is  eafily  extended  from  the  individual  who  has  in- 
jured them  to  all  others  of  the  fame  tribe.  The  prifoners,  who  have 
themfelves  the  fame  feelings,  know  the  intentions  of  their  conquerors, 
and  are  prepared  for  them.  The  perfon  who  has  taken  the  captive  at- 
tends him  to  the  cottage,  where,  according  to  the  diftribution  made  by 
the  elders,  he  is  to  be  delivered  to  fupply  the  lofs  of  a  citizen.  If  thofe 
who  receive  him  have  their  family  weakened  by  war  or  other  accidents, 
they  adopt  the  captive  into  the  family,  of  which  he  becomes  a  member. 

.      But 
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But  if  they  have  no  occafion  for  him,  or  their  refentment  for  the  lofy 
of  theL  friends  be  too  high  to  endure  the  fight  of  any  conneAed  witlf 
thofe  who  were  concerned  in  it,  they  fentence  him  to  death.  AU'thofe 
who  have  met  with  the  fame  fevere  fenteuce  being  colledled,  the  whole 
pation  is  aflembled  at  the  execution,  as  for  fome  great  folemnity.  A 
fcaffbld  is  ere^ed,  and  the  prifoners  are  tied  to  the  ftake,  where  they 
commence  their  death-fong,  and  prepare  for  the  enfuing  fcene  of  cruelty 
with  the  moft  undaunted  courage.  Their  enemies,  on  the  other  fide, 
are  determined  to  put  it  to  the  proof,  by  the  moft  refined  and  exquifite 
tortures.  They  begin  at  the  extremity  of  his  body,  and  gradually  ap. 
proach  the  more  vital  parts.  One  plucks  out  his  nails  by  the  roots, 
pne  by  one;  another  takes  a  finger  into  his  mouth)  and  tears  off  the  defh 
ynth  his  teeth ;  a  third  thrufts  the  finger,  mangled  as  it  is,  into  the  bowl 
of  a  pipe  made  red-hot,  which  he  fmokes  like  tobacco;  then  they  pound 
his  toes  and  fingers  to  pieces  between  two  ftones ;  they  cut  circles  about 
his  joints,  and  gaJhes  in  the  flelhy  parts  of  his  limbs,  which  they  fear  im- 
mediately with  red-hot  irons,  cutting,  t^urning,  and  pinching  them  alter- 
nately; they  pull  off  this  flefli,  thus  mangled  and  roafted,  bit  by  bit, 
devouring  it  with  greedinefs,  and  fmearing  their  faces  with  the  blood 
in  an  enthufiafm  of  horror  and  fury.  When  they  have  thus  torn  off  the 
flefh,  they  twift  the  bare  nerves  ^nd  tendons  about  an  iron,  tearing  and 
fnapping  them,  whilft  others  are  employed  in  pulling  and  extending  their 
limbs  in  every  way  that  can  increafe  the  torment.  This  continues  often 
five  or  fix  hours ;  and  fomccimes,  fuch  is  the  ftrength  of  the  favage,  days 
together.  Then  they  frequently  unbind  him,  to  give  a  breathing  to 
their  fury,  and  to  think  what  new  torments  they  Ihall  inflidt,  and  to 
refrefh  the  ftrength  of  the  fuffcrer,  who,  wearied  out  with  fuch  a  va- 
riety of  unheard-of  torments,  often  falls  into  fo  profound  a  fleep,  that 
they  are  obliged  to  apply  the  fire  to  awake  him,  and  renew  his  fufFer- 
ings.  He  is  again  fattened  to  the  ftake,  and  again  they  renew  their 
cruelty ;  they  ftick  him  all  over  with  fmall  matches  of  wood  that  eafily 
takes  fire,  but  burns  flowly ;  they  continually  run  (harp  reeds  into  every 
part  of  his  body;  they  drag  out  his  teeth  with  pincers,  and  thrufl  out 
his  eyes ;  and  laftly,  after  having  burned  hi:  flcfh  from  the  bones  with 
flow  fires ;  after  having  fo  mangled  the  body  that  it  is  all  but  one 
wound ;  after  having  mutilated  his  face  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  carry 
nothing  human  in  it;  afler  having  peeled  the  fkin  from  the  head,  and 
poured  a  heap  of  red-hot  coals  or  boiling  water  on  the  naked  fkull — . 
they  once  more  unbind  the  wretch ;  who,  blind,  and  ftaggering  with 
pain  and  weakncfs,  affaulted  and  pelted  upon  every  fide  with  clubs  and 
ftones,  now  up,  now  down,  falling  into  their  fires  at  every  ftep,  runs 
8  '  ^  hither 
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hither  and  thitheri  until  one  of  the  chiefs,  whether  out  of  compaflion,  or 
weary  of  cruelty,  puts  an  end  to  his  life  with  a  club  or  dagger.  The 
body  is  then  put  into  a  kettle,  and  this  barbarous  employment  is  fucceed' 
cd  by  a  feaft  as  barbarous. 

The  women,  forgetting  the  human  as  well  as  the  female  nature,  and 
transformed  into  fomething  worfe  than  furies,  even  outdo  the  men  in 
this  fcene  of  horror;  while  the  principal  perfons  of  the  country  fit 
round  the  ftake,  fmoaking  and  looking  on  without  the  leaft  emotion. 
What  is  moft  extraordinary,  the  futferer  himfelf,  in  the  little  intervals 
of  his  torments,  fmokes  too,  appears  unconcerned,  and  converfes  with 
his  torturers  about  indifferent  matters.    Indeed,  during  the  whole  time 
of  his  execution,  there  feems  a  conteft  which  Ihall  exceed,  they  in  in- 
flidling  the  moft  horrid  pains,  or  he  in  enduring  them  with  a  firmnefs 
and  conftancy  almoft  above  human :  not  a  groan,  not  a  figh,  not  a  dif' 
tortion  of  countenance  efcapes  him ;  he  poiTeiTes  his  mind  entirely  in 
the  midft  of  his  torments ;  he  recounts  his  own  exploits ;  he  informs 
them  what  cruelties  he  has  infiiAed  upon  their  countrymen,  and  threat- 
ens them  with  the  revenge  that  will  attend  his  death ;  and,  though  his 
reproaches  exafperate  them  to  a  perfect  madnefs  of  rage  and  fury,  he 
continues  his  infults  even  of  their  ignorance  of  the  art  of  tormenting, 
pointing  out  himfelf  more  exquifite  methods,  and  more  fenfible  parts  of 
the  body  to  be  afBifted.    The  women  have  this  part  of  courage  as  well 
as  the  men ;  and  it  is  as  rare  for  an  Indian  to  behave  otherwife  as  it 
would  be  for  any  European  to  fufFer  as  an  Indian.    Such  is  the  wonderful 
power  of  an  early  inftitution,  and  a  ferocious  thirft  of  glory.    "  I  am 
brave  and  intrepid  (exclaims  the  favage  in  the  face  of  his  tormentors)  j 
I  do  not  fear  death,  nor  any  kind  of  tortures ;  thofe  who  fear  them  are 
cowards ;  they  are  lefs  than  women ;  life  is  nothing  to  thofe  that  have 
courage  :  "May  my  enemies  be  confd^unded  with  defpair  and  rage !  Oh  1 
that  I  could  devour  them,  and  drink  their  blood  to  the  laft  drop." 

But  neither  the  intrepidity  on  one  fide,  nor  the  inflexibility  on  the 
ether,  are  among  themfelves  matter  of  aftonifliment :  for  vengeance,  and 
fortitude  in  the  midft  of  tqrraent,  are  duties  which  they  confider  as 
facred  ;  they  are  the  efFcfts  of  their  earlieft  education,  and  depend  upon 
principles  inftlilcd  into  them  from  their  infancy.  On  all  other  occaiions 
tbcy  are  humane  and  companionate.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  warmth 
of  their  afFeftion  towards  their  friendS)  who  confift  of  all  thofe  who  live 
in  the  fame  village,  or  ar;^  in  alliance  with  it :  among  thefe  all  things  are 
common ;  and  this,  though  it  may  in  part  arife  from  their  not  pofleffing 
very  diliind  notions  of  fep.irate  property,  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  (Irength  of  their  attachment  ^  becaufe  in  every  thing  clfe,  with  their 
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livet  as  well  at  their  fortunes,  they  are  ready  to  ferve  their  friends. 
Their  houfeSf  their  provifionsi  even  their  young  women,  are  not  enough 
to  oblige  a  gueft.    Has  any  one  of  thefe  fucceeded  ill  in  his  hunting  i 
Has  his  harveft  failed  i  or  is  his  horfe  burned  ?  He  feels  no  other  effeft 
jof  his  misfortunes,  than  that  it  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  experience 
the  benevolence  and  regard  of  his  fellow-citizens.    On  the  other  hand* 
to  the  enemies  of  his  country,  or  to  thofe  who  have  privately  offended, 
the  American  is  implacable.    He  conceals  his  fentimentSf  he  appears  tc* 
conciled,  until  by  fome  treachery  or  furprife  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
executing  an  horrible  revenge.    No  length  of  time  is  fufEcient  to  alia/ 
liis  refentment ;  no  di  (lance  of  place  great  enough  to  proteA  the  objeft  s 
he  crufles  the  ileepeft  mountains,  he  pierces  the  mod  impracticable 
forefts,  and  traverfes  the  mod  hideous   bogs  and  defarts  for  feveral 
hundreds  of  miles;  bearing  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons»  the  fatigue 
of  the  expedition,  the  extremes  of  hunger  and  third,  with  patience  and 
cheerfulnefs,  in  hopes  of  furprifing  his  enemy,  on  whom  he  exercifes  the 
mod  (hocking  barbarities,  even  to  the  eating  of  his  fle(h.    To  fuch  ex« 
tremes  do  the  Indians  pu(h  their  f  riend(hip  or  their  enmity ;  and  fuch 
indeed,  in  general,  is  the  charadler  of  all  drong  and  uncultivated  minds. 

But  what  we  have  faid  refpedling  the  Indians  would  be  a  faint  piflure* 
did  we  omit  obferving  the  force  of  their  friend(hip,  which  principally 
appears  by  the  treatment  of  their  dead.  When  any  one  of  the  fociety 
is  cut  o(F,  he  is  lamented  by  the  whole :  on  this  occa(ion  a  thoufand 
ceremonies  are  pradlifed,  denoting  the  mod  lively  forrow.  No  bulinefs 
is  tranikfted,  however  pre(nng,  till  all  the  pious  ceremonies  due  to  the 
dead  are  performed.  The  body  is  waihed,  anointed,  and  painted. 
Then  the  women  lament  the  lofs  with  hideous  bowlings,  intermixed 
with  fongs  which  celebrate  the  great  adUons  of  the  deceafed  and  his  an* 
cedors.  The  men  mourn  in  a  lefs  extravagant  manner.  The  whole 
village  is  prefent  at  the  interment,  and  the  corpfe  is  habited  in  their 
mod  fumptuous  ornaments.  Clofe  to  the  body  of  the  defun^  are  placed 
his  bows  and  arrows,  with  whatever  he  valued  mod  in  his  life,  and  a 
quantity  of  provifion  for  his  fubfidence  on  the  journey  which  he  is  fup- 
^ofed  to  take.  This  folemnity,  like  every  other,  is  attended  with  fead- 
ing.  The  funeral  being  ended,  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  confm* 
themfelves  to  their  huts  for  a  confiderable  time  to  indulge  their  grief. 
After  an  interval  of  fome  weeks  they  vifit  the  grave,  repeat  their  for- 
row, new  clothe  the  remains  of  the  body,  and  ?^  over  again  all  the  fo- 
lemnities  of  the  funeral. 

Among  the  various  tokens  of  their  regard  for  their  deceafed  friends* 
the  mod  remarkable  is  what  they  call  thz/e^jji  of  tht  dtadt  or  the  feajt 
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tffsulu  The  day  for  this  ceremony  is  appointed  in  the  council  of  their 
chiefs)  who  give  orders  for  every  thing  which  may  enable  them  to  cele- 
brate it  with  pomp  and  magnificence ;  and  the  neighbouring  nations  are 
invited  to  partake  of  the  entertainment.  At  this  time,  all  who  have 
died  fincc  the  preceding  feaft  of  the  kind  are  taken  out  of  their  gravesi 
Even  thofe  who  have  been  interred  at  the  greatcft  diftance  from  the  vil- 
lages are  diligently  fought  for,  and  conduced  to  this  rendezvous  of  the 
dead,  which  exhibits  a  fcene  of  horror  beyond  the  power  of  defcrip- 
tion.  When  the  feaft  is  concluded,  tlie  bodies  are  dreffed  in  the  fineft 
&ins  which  can  be  procured,  and  after  being  expofed  for  fome  time  in 
this  pomp,  are  again  committed  to  the  earth  with  great  foiemnity,  which 
is  fucceeded  by  funeral  games. 

Their  tafte  for  war,  which  forms  the  chief  ingredient  in  their  charac- 
ter, gives  a  ftrong  bias  to  their  religion.    Arelkoui,  or  the  god  of  battle^ 
is  revered  as  the  great  god  uf  the  Indians.    Him  they  invoke  before  they 
go  into  the  field ;  and  according  as  his  difpontion  is  more  or  lefs  favour- 
able to  them,  they  conclude  they  will  be  more  or  lefs  fuccefsful.    Some 
nations  wor(hip  the  fun  and  moon ;  among  others  ther4)bre  a  rtumber  of 
traditions,  relative  to  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  hiftory  of  the 
gods :  traditions  which  refemble  the  Grecian  fables,  but  which  are  ftiU 
more  abfurd  and  inconftftent.    But  religion  is  not  the  prevailing  charac- 
ter of  the  Indians ;  and  except  when  they  have  fome  immediate  occafion 
for  the  affiftance  of  their  gods,  they  pay  them  no  fort  of  worfhip.    Like 
all  rude  nations,  however,  they  are  ftrongly  addifted  to  fuperftition. 
They  believe  in  the  exiftence  of  a  number  of  good  and  bad  genii  or 
fpirits,  who  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  mortals,  and  produce  all  our  hap- 
pinefs  or  mifery.    It  is  from  the  evil  genii,  in  particular,  that  our  difeafes 
proceed ;  and  it  is  to  the  good  genii  we  are  indebted  for  a  cure.     The 
minifters  of  the  genii  are  the  jugglers,  who  are  alfo  the  only  phyficians 
among  the  favages.     Thefe  jugglers  are  fuppofed  to  be  infpired  by  the 
good  genii,  raoft  commonly  in  their  dreams,  with  the  knowledge  of 
future  events ;  they  are  called  in  to  the  affiftance  of  the  fick,  and  axe 
fuppofed  to  be  informed  by  the  genii  whether  they  will  get  over  the 
difcafe,  and  in  what  way  they  muft  be  treated.     But  thefe  fpirits  are 
extremely  fimple  in  their  fyftem  of  pliyfic,  and,  in  almoft  every  difeafe, 
direft  the  juggler  to  the  fame  remedy.     The  patient  is  inclofed  in  a 
narrow  cabin,  in  the  midft  of  whicli  is  a  ftone  red-hot ;  on  this  they 
throw  water,  until  he  is  well  foaked  with  the  warm  vapour  and  his  own 
fweat.     Then  they  hurry  him  from  this  bagnio,  and  plunge  him  fud- 
denly  into  the  next  river.     This  coarfe  method,  which  cofts  many  their 
lives,  often  performs  very  extraordinary  cures.    The  jugglers  have  likc- 
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v^ifc  the  ufe  of  fome  (peclfics  of  wonderful  efficacy ;  and  all  the  favagea 
are  dexterous  in  curing  wounds  by  the  application  of  herbs.  But  the 
power  of  thefe  remedies  Is  always  attributed  to  thi  magical  ceremonies 
with  which  they  are  adminiftered. 

Though  the  women  generally  bear  the  laborious  part  of  domeftic 
economy,  their  condition  is  far  from  being  fo  ^aviih  as  it  appears.  Oa 
the  contrary,  the  greatelt  refpedl  is  paid  by  the  men  to  the  female  fex. 
The  women  even  hold  their  councils,  and  have  their  fhare  in  all  delibe- 
rations which  concern  the  ftate.  Polygamy  is  pradlifed  by  fome  nations, 
but  is  not  general.  In  moft,  they  content  themfelves  with  one  wife ; 
but  a  divorce  is  admitted  in  cafe  of  adultery.  No  nation  of  the  Ame- 
ricans is  without  a  regular  marriage,  in  which  there  are  many  ceremo- 
nies ;  the  principal  of  which  is,  the  bride's  prefenting  the  bridegroom 
with  a  plate  of  their  corn.  The  women,  though  before  incontinent, 
are  remarkable  for  chaftity  after  marriage. 

Liberty,  in  its  full  extent,  being  the  darling  paflTion  of  the  Indians, 
their  education  is  diredled  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  cherifh  this  difpofition 
to  the  utmoft.  Hence  children  are  never  upon  any  account  chailifed 
with  blows,  and  they  are  feldom  even  reprimanded.  Reafon,  they  fay, 
will  guide  their  children  when  they  come  to  the  ufe  of  it,  and  before 
that  time  their  faults  cannot  be  very  great :  but  blows  might  damp 
their  free  and  martial  fpirit,  by  the  habit  of  a  flavifh  motive  to  aflion. 
When  grown  up,  they  experience  nothing  like  command,  dependence, 
or  fubordination ;  even  ftrong  perfuafion  is  induftrioufly  with-hcld  by 
thofe  who  have  influence  among  them. —No  man  is  held  in  great  efteem, 
unlefs  he  has  increafed  the  ftrength  of  his  country  with  a  captive,  of 
adorned  his  hut  with  a  fcalp  of  one  of  his  enemies. 

Controverfies  among  the  Indians  are  few,  and  quickly  decided.  When 
any  criminal  matter  is  fo  flagrant  as  to  become  a  national  concern,  it  is 
brought  under  the  jurifdidlion  of  the  great  council;  but  in  ordinary' 
cafes,  the  crime  is  cither  revenged  or  compromifed  by  the  parties  con- 
cerned. If  a  murder  be  committed,  the  family  wliich  has  loft  a  rela- 
tion prepares  to  retaliate  on  that  of  the  offender.  They  often  kill  the 
murderer ;  and  when  this  happens,  the  kindred  of  the  lad  perfon  flain 
look  upon  themfelves  to  be  as  much  injured,  and  to  have  the  fame  right 
to  vengeance  as  the  other  party.  In  general,  however,  the  offender  ab- 
fents  himfelf;  the  friends  fend  compliments  of  condolence  to  thofe  of 
the  perfon  that  has  been  murdered.  The  head  of  the  family  at  length 
appears  with  a  number  of  prefents,  the  delivery  of  which  he  accompa-' 
nies  with  a  formal  fpeech.  The  whole  ends,  as  ufual,  in  mutual  feafl- 
ings,  fongs,  and  dances.  If  the  murder  is  committed  by  one  of  the 
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fame  family  dr  cabin,  that  ca\)in  has  the  full  right  of  judgment  within 
itfelf,  either  to  puniih  the  guilty  with  death,  or  to  pardon  him,  or  to 
oblige  him  to  give  fome  recompence  to  the  wife  or  children  of  the  flain* 
Inftances  of  fuch  a  crime,  however,  very  feldom  happen ;  for  their  at- 
tachment to  thofe  of  the  fame  family  is  remarkably  llrong,  and  is  faid  to 
produce  fuch  friendships  as  may  vie  with  the  mod  celebrated  in  fabulous 
antiquity. 

Such,  in  general,  are  the  manners  and  cudoms  of  the  Indian  nations ; 
but  every  tribe  has  fomething  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Among  the  Hurons 
and  Natchez,  the  dignity  of  the  chief  is  hereditary,  and  the  right  of 
fucceffion  in  the  female  line.  When  this  liappens  to  be  extinfl,  the 
moft  refpeftable  matron  of  the  tribe  makes  choice  of  whom  flic  pleafes 
to  fucceed. 

,  The  Cherokees  are  governed  by  fevcral  fachems  or  chiefs,  elefted  by 
the  different  villages ;  as  are  alfo  the  Creeks  arid  Chaftaws.  The  two 
Jattef  punifh  adultery  in  a  woman  by  cutting  off  her  hair,  which  they 
nvill  not  fuffer  to  grow  till  the  corn  is  ripe  the  next  feafon ;  but  the 
Illinois,  for  the  fame  crime,  cut  off  the  vvomens  nofes  and  ears. 

The  Indians  on  the  lakes  are  formed  into  a  fort  of  empire ;  and  the 
emperor  is  elefted  from  the  eldeft  tribe,  which  is  that  of  the  Ottovva- 
naws.  He  has  the  greateft  authority  of  any  chief  that  has  appeared  on 
the  continent  fince  our  acquaintance  with  it.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
perfon  who  held  this  rank  formed  a  defign  of  uniting  all  the  Indian 
nations  under  his  fovereignty  ;  but  he  mifcarried  in  the  attempt. 
,  In  general,  the  American  Indians  live  to  a  great  age,  although  it  is 
not  poffible  to  know  from  themfclves  the  exadt  number  of  their  years. 
It  was  alked  of  an  Indian,  who  appeared  to  be  extremely  old,  what  age 
he  was  of?  I  am  above  twenty,  was  his  reply.  Upon  putting  the  quef- 
tion  in  a  different  form,  by  reminding  him  of  certain  circumftanccs  in 
fwmcr  times.  My  machu,  faid  he,  fpoke  to  me  when  I  was  young  of  the 
Incas ;  and  he  had  fecn  thefe  princes.  According  to  this  reply,  there 
mud  have  elipfed,  from  the  date  of  his  machu's  (his  grandfather's)  re* 
inembra;'-ce  to  that  time,  a  period  of  at  lead  232  years.  The  man  who 
made  this  reply  appeared  to  be  120  years  of  age:  for,  befides  the 
whitenefh  of  his  hairantl  beard,  his  body  was  almod  bent  to  the  ground  ; 
without,  however,  fhowing  any  other  marks  of  debility  or  fuffering. 
Tins  happened  in  1761.  This  longevity,  attended  in  general  wiiii  'm- 
interrupted  health,  is  prcbabl}'  the  confequerice  in  part  of  their  vacancy 
from  all  ferious  thought  and  employment,  joined  alfo  Xvith  the  robud 
texture  and  conformation  of  their  bodily  organs.  If  the  Indians  did 
not  dedroy  one  another  in  their  almod  perpetual  wars,  and  if  their 
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habits  of  intoxication  were  not  fo  univerfal  and  incarable»  they  would 
be,  of  all  the  races  of  men  who  inhabit  the  globc»  the  moft  likely  to 
prolong,  not  only  the  bounds,  but  the  enjoyments,  of  animal  life  to  their 
utmoft duration,    i?-  .>^.,..r,.' . 

Let  us  now  attend  to  other  pi^ures  which  have  been  given  of  tlie 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Nev/  World.  The  vices  and  defers  of  the 
American  Indians  have  by  feveral  writers  been  moft  unaccountably  ag> 
gravated,  and  every  virtue  and  good  quality  denied  them.  Their 
cruelties  have  been  already  defcribed  and  accounted  for.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  of  an  Algonquin  woman  we  find  adduced  as  a  remarkable 
proof  of  their  innate  third  of  blood.  That  nation  being  at  war  with 
the  Iroquois,  (he  happened  to  be  macje  prifoner,  and  was  carried  to  one 
of  the  villages  belonging  to  them.  Here  (he  was  dripped  naked,  and 
her  hands  and  feet  bound  with  ropes  in  one  of  their  cabins.  In  this  con< 
dition  (he  remained  ten  days,  the  favages  fleeping  round  her  every  night. 
The  eleventh  night,  while  they  were  afleep,  (he  found  means  to  difengage 
one  of  her  hands,  with  which  (he  immediately  freed  herfelf  from  the 
ropes,  and  went  to  the  door.  Though  (he  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
efcaping  unperceived,  her  revengeful  temper  could  not  let  flip  fo  favour- 
able an  opportunity  of  killing  one  of  her  enemies.  The  attempt  was 
manifedly  at  the  hazard  of  her  own  life ;  yet,  fnatching  up  a  hatchet, 
fhe  killed  the  favage  that  lay  next  her ;  and,  fpringing  out  of  the  cabin# 
concealed  herfelf  in  a  hollow  tree  which  (he  had  obferved  the  day  before. 
The  groans  of  the  dying  perfon  foon  alarmed  the  other  favages,  and  the 
young  ones  immediately  fet  out  in  purfuit  of  her. — Perceiving  from  her 
tree,  that  they  all  diredled  their  courfe  one  way,  and  that  no  favage  was 
near  her,  (he  left  her  fanftuary,  and,  flying  by  an  oppofite  direction,  ran 
into  a  fpre(t  without  being  perceived.  The  fecond  day  after  this  hap- 
pened, her  footfteps  were  discovered,  and  they  purfued  her  with  fuch 
expedition,  th^^  the  third  day  flie  difcovered  her  enemies  at  her  heels. 
Upon  this  (he  threw  herfelf  into  a  pond  of  water ;  and,  diving  among 
fome  weeds  and  bulru(hes,  (he  could  juft  breathe  above  water  without 
being  perceived.  Her  purfuers,  after  making  the  moft  diligent  fearch, 
were  forced  to  return. — For  35  days  this  woman  held  on  her  courfe 
through  woods  and  defarts,  without  any  other  fuftenance  than  roots  and 
w:ld  berries.  When  (he  came  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  (he  made  with 
her  own  hands  a  kind  of  a  wicker  raft,  on  which  (he  cro(red  it.  As  (he 
went  by  the  French  fort  Trois  Rivieres,  without  well  knowing  where 
Are  was,  (he  perceived  a  canoe  full  of  favages ;  and,  fearing  they  might 
be  Iroquois,  ran  again  into  the  woods,  where  flie  remained  till  funfet.^- 
Continuins;  her  courfe,  foon  after  (he  faw  Trois  Rivieres ;  and  was  then 
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difcovered  by  a  party  whom  (he  knew  to  be  Hurons,  a  nation  in  alHance 
with  the  Algonqoins.  She  then  fquatted  down  behind  a  buih,  calling 
out  to  them  that  (he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  feenf  becaufe  (he  was 
naked.  They  immediately  threw  her  a  blanket,  and  then  condufled  her 
to  the  fort,  where  (he  recounted  her  ftory. 

Fterfonal  courage  has  been  denied  them.  In  proof  of  their  pufillani. 
mity,  the  following  incidents  are  quoted  from  Charlevoix  by  Lord 
Kames,  in  his  (ketches  of  the  Hiltory  of  Man.  •*  The  fort  de  Vercheres 
in  Canada,  belonging  to  the  French,  was,  in  the  year  1690,  attacked  by 
fome  Iroquois.  They  approached  filently,  preparing  to  fcale  the  pali- 
iade,  when  fome  mu(ket  (hot  made  them  retire.  Advancing  a  fecond 
time,  they  were  again  repulfed,  wondering  that  they  could  difcover  none 
but  a  woman,  who  was  feen  every  where.  This  was  Madame  de  Ver- 
cheres,  who  appeared  as  refolute  as  if  fupported  by  a  numerous  garrifon. 
The  hopes  of  ftorming  a  place  without  men  to  defend  it  occa(ioned  re- 
iterated attacks.  After  two  days  fiege,  they  retired,  fearing  to  be  in- 
tercepted in  their  retreat.  Two  years  after,  a  party  of  the  fame  nation 
appeared  before  the  fort  fo  unexpeftedly,  that  a  girl  of  fourteen,  daughter 
cf  the  proprietor,  had  but  time  to  (hut  the  gate.  With  the  youn* 
woman  there  was  not  a  foul  but  one  raw  foldier.  She  (hovved  herfelf 
with  her  affiftant,  fometimes  in  one  place  and  fometimcs  in  another ; 
•changing  her  drefs  frequently,  in  order  to  give  fome  appearance  of  a 
garrifon ;  and  always  fired  opportunely.  The  faint-liearted  Iroquois 
decamped  without  fucCefs." 

There  is  no  in(^ance,  it  is  faid,  either  of  a  fingle  Indian  facing  an  in- 
dividual of  any  other  nation  in  fair  and  open  combat,  or  of  their  jointly 
venturing  to  try  the  fate  of  battle  with  an  equal  number  of  any  foes. 
Even  with  the  greateft  fuperiority  of  numbers,  they  dare  not  meet  an 
^pen  attack.  Yet,  notwithftanding  this  want  of  courage,  they  are  ftill 
formidable;  ray,  it  has  been  known,  that  a  fmall  party  of  them  haj 
routed  a  much  fuperior  body  of  regular  troops :  but  this  can  only  hap- 
pen when  they  have  furprifcd  them  in  the  faftne(res  of  their  fore(ts, 
where  the  covert  of  the  wood  may  conceal  them  until  they  take  their 
aim  with  their  utmo{t  certainty.  After  one  fuch  difcharge  they  imme- 
diately retreat,  without  leaving  the  fmalleft  trace  of  their  route.  It  may 
eafily  be  fuppofed,  that  an  onfet  of  this  kind  muft  produce  confufion 
even  among  the  fteadieft  troops,  when  they  can  neither  know  the  number 
of  their  enemies,  nor  perceive  the  place  where  they  lie  in  ambu(h. 

ferhdy  combine!  with  cruelty  has  been  alfo  made  a  part  of  their 
charatter.    Dpn  Ulloa  relates.  That  the  Indians  of  the  country  called 
Muhts,  in  Louifiana,  laid  a  plot  of  mifTacring  in  one  night  every  indi- 
vidual 
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vidaal  belonging  to  the  French  colony  eftabliihed  there,    Thii  plot 
they  aAually  executed,  notwithftanding  the  feeming  good  underftanding 
that  fubfifted  between  them  and  thefe  European  neighbours.    Such  was 
the  fecrecy  which  they  obferved,  that  no  perfonhad  the  leaft  fufpicion  of 
their  defign  until  the  blow  was  ftruck.    One  Frenchman  alone  efcaped, 
by  favour  of  the  darknefs,  to  relate  the  difafter  of  his  countrymen. 
The  compaflion  of  a  female  Indian  contributed  alfo  in  fome  meafure  to 
his  exemption  from  the  general  maflacre.    The  tribe  of  Natches  hadin-^ 
vited  the  Indians  of  other  countries^  even  to  a  confiderable  diftihce,  to 
join  in  the  fame  confpiracy.    The  day,  or  rather  the  night,  Was  fixedf 
on  which  they  were  to  make  an  united  attack  on  the  French  colonifts. 
It  was  intimated  by  fending  a  parcel  of  rods,  more  or  lefs' numerous  ac- 
cording to  the  local  diftance  of  each  tribe,  with  an  injunction  to  abftraft 
one  rod  daily ;  the  day  on  which  the  laft  fell  to  be  taken  away  being 
that  fixed  for  the  execution  of  their  plan.    The  women  were  partners  of 
the  bloody  fecret.    The  parcels  of  rods  being  thus  diftributed,  that  be* 
longing  to  the  tribe  of  Natches  happened  to  remain  in  the  cnftody  of  4 
female.    This  woman,  either  moved  by  her  own  feelings  of  compaffion, 
or  by  the  commiferation  exprelTed  by  her  female  acquaintances  in  the 
view  of  the  propofed  fcene  of  bloodflied,  abftradled  one  day  three  or 
four  of  the  rods,  and  thus  anticipated  the  term  of  her  tribe's  proceeding 
to  the  execution  of  the  general  confpiracy.    The  confequence  of  this 
was,  that  the  Natches  were  the  only  aAors  in  this  carnage ;  their  diftant 
affociates  having  ftill  feveral  rods  remaining  at  the  time  when  the  formec 
made  the  attack.    An  opportunity  was  thereby  given  to  the  colonifts  in 
thofe  quarters  to  take  meafures  for  their  defence,  and  for  preventing  « 
more  extenfive  execution  of  the  defign. 

It  was  by  confpiracies  limilar  to  this  that  the  Indians  of  the  province  6f 
Macas,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  dcftroyedthe  opulent  city  of  Log- 
rogno,  the  colony  of  Guambaya,  and  its  capital  Sevilla  del  Oro;  and 
that  fo  completely,  that  it  is  no  longer  known  in  what  place  thefe  fettle- 
ments  exiited,  or  where  that  abundance  of  gold  was  found  from  which 
the  laft-mentioned  city  took  the  addition  to  its  name.  Like  ravages 
have  been  committed  upon  I'lmperlale  in  Chili,  the  colonies  of  the 
Miflions  of  Chuncas,  thofe  of  Darien  in  T^rra  Firma,  and  many  other 
places,  which  have  afforded  fcenes  of  this  barbarous  ferocity.  Thefe 
conrpiracies  are  always  carried  on  in  the  fame  mann^.  The  fecret  is 
inviolably  kept,  the  aftors  aiTcmble  at  the  precife  hour  appointed,  and 
every  individual  is  animated  with  the  fame  fanguinary  purpofes.  The 
males  that  fall  into  their  hands  are  put  to  death  with  every  (hocking 
circumftance  that  can  be  fuggefted  by  a  cool  and  determined  cruelty. 
a  '  Tlic 
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The  females  are  carried  oflFi  and  preferved  as  roonumeots  of  their  viCt 
toryt  to  be  employed  as  their  occaAons  require. 

Nor  can  this  odious  cruelty  and  treachery*  it  is  faid,  be  juftly  afcribed 
'lo  their  fubjeAion  to  a  foreign  yokci  feeing  the  fame  character,  belongs 
Equally  to  all  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  vaft  continent,  eren  thofe 
who  have  preferved  their  independence  moil  completely.  Certain  it  is, 
continues  he*  that  thefe  people,  with  the  mod  limited  capacities  dot  every 
thing  clfCf  difplay  an  alloniHiing  degree  of  penetration  and  fubtlety 
with  refpefl  to  every  obje>5l  that  invohes  treacher}',  bloodfhed,  and 
lapine.  As  to  thefe,  they  feem  tu  have  beea  all  educated  at  one  fchool ; 
|uid  a  fecret,  referring  to  aay  fuch  plan,  no  confideration  on  earth  can 
extort  from  them.  ;,:     -.7  j 

Their  underftandings  alfo  have  been  reprelented  as  not  lefs  contempti- 
ble than  their  manners  are  grofs  and  bruul.  Many  nations  are  neither 
capable  of  forming  an  arrangement  for  futurity;  nor  did  their  folici'i  de 
or  forefight  extend  fo  far.  They  fet  no  value  upon  thofe  things  of 
which  they  were  not  in  feme  immediate  want.  In  the  evening,  when  a 
Carib  is  going  to  reft,  no  confideration  will  tempt  hiin  to  fell  his  ham- 
mock ;  but  in  the  morning  he  will  part  with  it  for  ihe  flighted  trifle. 
At  the  clofe  of  winter,  a  North  American,  mindful  of  what  he  has  fiif- 
fered  from  the  cold,  fets  himfelf  with  vigour  to  prepare  materials  for 
Cic&ing  a  comfortable  hut  to  prote^  him  againft  the  inclemency  of  the 
focceeding  feafon :  but  as  foon  as  the  weather  becomes  mild,  he 
abandons  his  work*  and  never  thinks  of  it  more  till  the  return  of  the 
cold  compels  him  to  refume  it. — In  ihort,  to  be  free  from  labour  feems 
to  be  the  utmoft  wilh  of  an  American.  They  will  continue  whole  days, 
ftretched  in  their  hammocks,  or  feated  on  the  earth,  without  changing 
their  pofture,  raifing  their  eyes,  or  uttering  a  fingk  word.  They  can- 
not compute  the  fuccenion  of  days  nor  of  weeks.  The  different  afpedls 
of  the  moon  alone  engage  their  attention  as  a  meafure  of  time.  Of  the 
year  they  have  no  other  conception  than  what  is  fuggcfted  to  them  by 
the  alternate  heat  of  fummer  and  cold  of  winter ;  .nor  have  they  the  lead 
idea  of  applying  to  this  period  the  obvious  computation  of  the  months 
which  it  contains.  When  it  is  afked  of  any  old  man  in  Peru,  even  the 
moft  civilized,  what  age  he  is  qf  ?  the  only  anfwer  he  can  give  is  the 
number  of  caciques  he  has  feen.  It  often  happens,  too>  that  they  oidy 
recollet^  the  moft  diftant  of  thefe  princeis  in  whofe  time  certain  circum- 
cumftances  had  happened  peculiarly  memorable,  while  of  thofe  that 
lived  in  a  more  recent  period  they  have  loft  all  remembrance.  , 

Tlie  fame  grofs  ftupidity  is  alledged  to  be  obfervable  in  thofe  Indians 
yho  have  rctcuncd  their  original  liberty.    They  are  never  known,  to  fix 
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tlw  dates  of  an/  events  in  their  minds,  or  to  trace  the  fucceflion  of  dft> 
cumftances  that  have  arifen  from  fuch  events.  Their  imagination  takct 
in  only  the  ptefent,  and  in  that  only  what  intimately  concerns  them* 
felves.  Nor  cart  difctpline  or  inftruflion  overcome  this  natural  defeft 
of  apprehenfion.  In  fafl,  the  fubjeAed  Indians  in  Peru,  who  have  a 
continual  intercourfe  with  the  Spaniards,  who  are  furnlflied  with  curates 
perpetually  occupied  in  giving  them  leflbns  of  reUgion  and  morality^ 
and  who  mix  with  all  ranks  of  tlie  civilized  foclety  eftablifhed  among 
them,  are  almofl  as  ftupid  and  barbarous  as  their  countrymen  who  have 
had  no  fuch  advantages.  The  Peruvians,  while  they  lived  under  th6 
government  of  their  Incas,  preferved  the  records  of  certain  remarkable 
events.  They  had  alfo  a  kind  of  regular  government,  defcribed  by  the 
hillorians  of  the  conqueil  of  Peru.  This  government  originated  entirely 
ifrom  the  attention  and  abilities  of  their  princes,  and  from  the  regulations 
enabled  by  them  for  direAing  the  condu^  of  their  fubjedls.  This  an- 
<:ient  degree  of  civilization  among  them  gives  ground  to  prefume,  that 
their  legiflators  fprung  from  fome  race  more  enlightened  than  the  other 
tribes  of  Indians ;  a  race  o'f  which  no  individual  feems  to  reniain  in  the 
prefent  times.  *  '       '  ^  '      '*"';'' 

Vanity  and  conceit  are  fald  to  be  blended  with  their  ignorance  and 
freachery.  Notwithftanding  all  they  fufler  from  Europeans,  they  ftill, 
it  is  faid,  confider  thcmfclves  as  a  race,  of  men  far  fuperior  to  their  con- 
querors. This  proud  belief,  ariftng  from  their  perverted  ideas  of  excel- 
lence, is  univerfal  over  the  whole  known  continent  of  America.  They 
do  not  think  it  poITiblc  that  any  people  can  be  fo  intelligent  as  them- 
felvcs.  When  they  are  dcicfted  in  any  of  their  plots,  it  is  their  com- 
mon obfervation,  that  tlie  Spaniards,  or  Variacochas,  want  to  be  as  know- 
ing as  they  are.  Thofe  of  Louifuna,  and  the  countries  adjacent,  are 
equally  vain  of  their  fuperior  underftanding,  confounding  that  quality 
with  the  cunaing  which  they  themfelves  conftantly  pradlife.  The  whole 
objcft  of  their  tranfadions  is  to  over-reach  thofe  with  whom  they  deal. 
Yet  though  faithlefs  themfelves,  they  never  forgive  the  breach  of  pro- 
<nife  on  the  part  of  others.  While  the  Europeans  feek  their  amity  by 
prefents,  they  give  themfelves  no  concern  to  fecure  a  reciprocal  friend- 
(hJp.  Hence,  probably,  arifes  their  idea,  that  they  muft  be  a  fuperior 
race  of  men,  in  ability  and  intelligence,  to  thofe  who  are  at  fuch  pains 
to  court  their  alliance  and  avert  their  enmity. 

Their  natural  eloquence  has  alfo  been  decried.  The  free  tribes  of 
favages  who  enter  into  conventions  with*  the  Europeans,  it  is  obferved, 
are  accuftomed  to  make  long,  pompous,  and,  according  to  their  own 
ijotions,  fablime  harangues,  but  without  any  mcihod  oreonneftion*   The 
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vholf  M  a  eoUefUon  of  disjointed  metaphors  and  comparirona,  'The 
lights  heat,  and  courfe  of  the  fuof  form  the  principal  topic  of  their  dif- 
^prfe ;  and  thefe  unintelligible  reafonings  are  always  accompanied  with 
violent  and  ridiculous  gefturts.  Numberlefs  repetitions  prolong  the 
9ntioif » which,  if  not  interrupted*  would  laft  whole  days  i  At  the  fame 
time*  they  meditate  very  accurately  beforehand,  in  order  to  avoid  men- 
tioning any  thing  but  what  they  are  defi  rous  to  obtain.  This  pompous 
Ciculty  of  making  fpeeches  is  alfo  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  con- 
nive themfelvcs  to  be  fuperior  to  the  nations  of  Europe ;  They  ima- 
gine it  is  their  eloquence  that  procures  them  the  favours  they  a(k.  The 
fubje^ed  Indians  converfe  precifely  in  the  fame  ftyle.  Prolix  and  te- 
dious* they  never  know  when  to  ftop ;  fo  that,  excepting  by  the  dif- 
leience  in  language,  it  would  be  impoflible,  in  this  refpedt,  to  diftini 
guifh  a  civilized  Peruvian  from  an  inhabitant  of  the  moft  favage  diftridls 
to  the  northward. 

But  fuch  partial  and  detached  views  as  the  above,  were  they  even  free 
from  mifreprefentation,  are  not  the  juft  ground  upon  which  to  form  an 
cftimate  of  their  charafler.  Their  qualities,  good  and  bad  (for  they 
certainly  poflTefs  both),  their  way  of  life*  the  (late  of  fociety  among  them, 
with  all  the  circumftances  of  their  condition,  ought  to  be  confidered  in 
connedlion,  and  in  regard  to  their  mutual  influence.  Such  a  view  has 
been  given  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  article :  from  which*  it  i» 
hoped,  their  real  chara^r  may  be  eafily  deduced. 

Many  of  the  difagreeable  traits  exhibited  in  the  anecdotes  juft  quoted, 
are  indeed  extra^ed  from  Don  Ulloa :  an  author  of  credit  and  reputa- 
tion ;  but  a  Spaniard*  and  evidently  biafled  in  fome  degree  by  a  defue  to 
palliate  the  enormities  of  his  countrymen  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
And  with  regard  to  the  worft  and  leaft  equivocal  parts  of  the  American 
character,  cruelty  and  revenge,  it  may  be  fairly  queftioned*  whether  the 
inftances  of  thefe,  either  in  refpedt  of  their  caufe  or  their  atrocity,  be  at 
all  comparable  to  thofe  exhibited  in  European  hidory,  and  ftaining  the 
annals  of  Chtiftendom : — lo  thofe,  for  inftance,  of  the  Spaniards  them- 
felves,  at  their  firft  difcovery  of  America ;  to  thofe  indicated  by  the 
engines  found  on  board  their  mighty  Armada;  to  thofe  which,  in  cold 
blood,  were  perpetrated  by  the  Dutch  at  Amboyna ;  to  the  dragoonings 
of  the  French  ;  to  their  religious  maiTacrcs ;  or  even  to  the  under  mtr- 
c'les  of  the  Inquifition ! 

Stjll  harlher,  however,  are  the  defcriptions  given  by  Buffon  and  dt 
Pawu  of  the  natives  of  this  whole  continent,  in  which  the  moft  mortify- 
ing degeneracy  of  the  human  race,  as  well  as  of  all  the  inferior  animals^ 
i»  aHened  tQ  be  confpicuaus.     Againft  thofe  philofophers,  or  rather 
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theorifts,  the  Americani  have  found  an  able  advocate  in  the  Abbe  Cla» 
'vigero;  an  hiftorian  whofc  fituation  and  long  refidence  in  America  af- 
forded him  the  bcft  means  of  information,  and  who,  though  himfelf  a 
fubjeft  of  Spain,  appears  fuperior  to  prejudice,  and  difdains  in  hit  de- 
fcripiion  the  gloffes  of    oiicy. 

Concerning  the  ftaturc  of  the  Americans,  M.  dc  Paw  fays,  in  general^ 
that  although  it  is  not  equal  to  the  ftature  of  the  Caftilians,  there  is  but 
little  difference  between  them.  But  the  khhh  Clavigcro  evinces,  that 
the  Indians  who  inhabit  thofe  countries  lying  between  9  and  40  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  which  are  the  limits  of  the  difcoverics  of  the  Spaniards* 
are  more  than  five  Parifian  feet  in  height,  and  that  thofc  that  do  not 
reach  that  flature  arc  as  few  in  number  amongft  the  Indians  as  they  are 
amongfl  the  Spaniards.  It  is  befidcs  certain,  that  many  of  thofe  nation^ 
as  the  Apaches t  the  lliaquefe,  the  r'mefcy  and  Cocbimies,  are  at  leaft  as  tall 
as  the  tallefl  Europeans ;  and  that,  in  all  the  vad  extent  of  the  New 
World,  no  race  of  people  has  been  found,  except  the  Efquinuax,  fo  di« 
minutive  in  flature  as  the  Laplanders,  the  Samojcds,  and  Tartars,  io  the 
north  of  the  Old  Continent.  In  this  refpe^.  therefore,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  two  continents  are  upon  an  equality. 

Of  the  (hape  and  charafler  of  the  Mexican  Indians,  the  Abbe  gives  a 
mofl  advantageous  defcription ;  which  he  afTcrts  no  one  who  reads  it  in 
America  will  contradidl,  unlcfs  he  views  them  with  the  eye  of  a  preju- 
diced mind.     It  is  true,  that  Ulloa  fays,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Indians  o£ 
Quito,  he  had  obfcrved,  **  that  imperfeft  people  abounded  among  them  5 
that  they  were  either  irregularly  diminutive,  or  mondrous  in  fome  othec 
refpeA ;  that  they  became  either  infenfible,  dumb,  or  blind,  or  wanted  . 
fome  limb  of  their  l>ody."    Having  therefore  made  fome  inquiry  re-  • 
fpeAing  this  ftngularity  of  theQnitans,  the  Abbe  found,  that  fuch  de-> 
fefts  were  neither  caufed  by  bad  humours,  nor  by  the  climate,  but  by 
the  miftaken  and  blind  humanity  of  their  parents,  who,  in  order  to  free 
their  children  from  the  hardlhips  and  toils  to  wliich  the  healthy  Indians 
are  fubjefted  by  the  Spaniards,   fix  feme  deformity  or  wcakncfs  upon 
them  that  they  may  become  ufelefs :  a  circumftance  of  mifery  which 
does  not  happen  in  other  countries  of  America,  nor  in  thofe  places  of 
the  fame  kingdom  of  Quito,  where  the  Indians  are  under  no  fuch  op- 
preflioB.    M.  de  Paw,  and  in  agreement  with  him  Dr.  Robertfon,  fays, 
chat  no  deformed  perfons  are  to  be  found  among  the  favages  of  America  ; 
becaufe,  like  the  ancient  Lacedemonians,  they  put  to  death  thofe  chil- 
<lren  which  are  born  hunch-backed,  blind,  or  defective  in  any  limb ;  but 
that  in  thofe  countries  where  they  ate  formed  into  focietles,  and  the  vi». 
^ilance  of  their  rulers  prevent  the  murder  of  fuch  infants,  the  number  of 
No.  II,  <^  their 
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their  deformed  individuals  is  greater  than  it  is  in  any  othef  country  ol' 
Europe.  This  would  make  an  exceeding  good  folution  of  the  difficulty 
if  it  were  true :  but  if,  poffibly,  there  has  been  in  America  a  tribe  of 
favages  wliO  have  imitated  the  barbarous  example  of  the  celebrated  La- 
cedemonians, it  is  certain  that  thofe  authors  have  no  grounds  to  impute 
fuch  inhumanity  to  the  reft  of  the  Americans ;  for  that  it  has  not  been 
rtic  praftice,  at  lead  with  the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  nations,  is  to  be 
demonftrated  from  the  atteftationsof  the  authors  the  beft  acquainted  with 
their  cuftoms. 

No  argument  againft  the  New  World  can  be  drawn  from  the  colour 
©f  the  Americans:  for  their  colour  is  lefs  diftant  from  the  white  of  the 
Europeans  than  it  is  from  the  black  of  the  Africans,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  Afiatics.  The  hair  of  the  Mexicans,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Indians,  is,  as  we  have  already  faid,  coarfe  and  thick  j  on  their  face 
they  appear  to  have  little,  and  in  general  none  on  their  arms  and  legs : 
but  it  is  an  error  to  fay,  as  M.  de  Paw  does,  that  they  are  entirely  defti- 
tute  of  hair  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
paffages  of  the  Philofophical  Refearches,  at  which  the  Mexicans,  and 
all  the  other  nations,  mull  fmile  to  find  an  European  philofopher  fo  eager 
to  divert  them  of  the  drefs  they  had  from  nature.  Don  UUoa,  indeed, 
}n  the  defcription  which  he  gives  of  the  Indians  of  Quito,  fays,  that  hair 
neither  grows  upon  the  men  nor  upon  the  women  when  they  arrive  at 
puberty,  as  it  does  on  the  reft  of  mankind ;  but  whatever  fingularity 
may  attend  the  Quitans,  or  occafion  this  circumftance,  there  is  no  doubff 
that  among  the  Americana  in  general,  the  period  of  puberty  is  accom- 
panied with  the  fame  fymptoms  as  it  is  among  other  nations  of  the  world. 
In  faft,  with  the  North  Americans,  it  is  difgraceful  to  be  hairy  on  the 
body.  They  fay  it  likens  them  to  hogs.  They  therefore  pluck  the  hair 
as  faft  as  it  appears.  But  the  traders  who  marry  their  women,  and  pre- 
vail on  them  to  difcontinue  this  pradice,  fay,  that  nature  is  the  fame 
with  them  as  with  the  whites.  As  to  the  beards  of  the  men,  had  Euffon 
or  de  Paw  known  the  pains  and  trouble  it  cofts  them  to  pluck  out  by  the 
roots  the  hair  that  grows  on  their  faces,  they  would  have  feen  that  na- 
ture had  not  been  deficient  in  that  refpetTt.  Every  nation  has  its  cuf- 
toras.  '*  I  have  feen  an  Indian  beau,  with  a  looking-glafs  in  his  hand 
(fays  Mr,  JeflTerfon),  examining  his  face  for  hours  together,  and  pluck- 
ing out  by  the  roots  every  hair  he  could  difcover,  with  a  kind  of  tweezer 
made  of  a  piece  of  fine  brafs  wire>  th\t  had  been  twilled  round  a  ftick, 
and  which  he  ufed  with  great  dexterity." 

The  very  afpedl  ef  an  Angolan,  Mandigan,  or  Congan,  would  have 
ihocked  M.  de  Paw,  and  made  him  recal  that  cenfure  wliicli  he  pafTes 
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on  the  colour,  the  make,  and  the  hair  of  the  Americans.     Wliat  can  be 
imagined  more  contrary  to  the  idea  we  have  of  beauty,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  human  frame,  than  a  man  whofe  body  emits  a  rank  fmell, 
%vhofc  Ikin  is  as  black  as  ink,  whofe  head  and  face  are  covered  with 
black  wool  indead  of  hair,  whofe  eyes  are  yellow  and  bloody,  whofe 
lips  are  thick  and  blackifh,  and  whofe  nofe  is  flat  ?  Such  are  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  very  large  portion  of  Africa,  and  of  many  iflands  of  Afia. 
What  men  can  be  more  impcrfedt  than  thofe  who  meafure  no  more  than 
four  feet  in  ftaturc,  whofe  laces  arc  long  and  flat,  the  nofe  comprefled, 
the  irides  yellowifli  black,  the  eye-lids  turned  back  towards  the  temples, 
the  cheeks  extraordinarily  elevated,  their  mouths  monflroufly  large, 
their  lips  thick  and  prominent,  and  the  lower  part  of  their  vifages  ex- 
tremely narrow  ?  Such,  according  to  Count  de  BufFon,  are  the  Lapland- 
ers, the  Zemblans,  the  Borandines,  the  Samojeds,  and  Tartars  in  the 
Eaft.     What  objefts  more  deformed  than  men  whofe  faces  arc  too  long 
and  wrinkled  even  in  their  youth,  their  nofes  thick  and  comprefled,  their 
eyes  fmall  and  funk,  their  checks  very  much  raifed,  their  upper  jaw 
low,  thoir  teeth  long  and  difunited,  eye-brows  fo  thick  that  they  fliade 
their  eyes ;  the  eye-lids  thick,  fome  bridles  on  their  faces  inftead  of 
beard,  large  thighs  and  fmall  legs  ?  Such  is  the  pifture  Count  de  BufFon 
gives  of  the  Tartars ;  that  is,  of  thofe  people  who,  as  he  fays,  inhabit  a 
trad  of  land  in  Afia  1200  leagues  long  and  upwards,  and  more  than  750 
broad.     Amongfl  tliefc  the  Calmucks  are  the  moll  remarkable  for  their 
deformity ;  which  is  fo  great,  that,  according  to  Tavernier,   they  are 
the  moft  brutal  men  of  all  the  univerf;.     Their  faces  are  fo  broad  thaj 
there  is  a  fpace  of  five  or  fix  inches  between  their  eyes,  according  as 
Count  de  BufFon  himfelf  affirms.     In  Calicut,  in  Ceylon,  and  other 
countries  of  India,  there  is,  fay  Pyrard  and  other  writers  on  thofe  re- 
gions, a  race  of  men  who  have  one  or  both  of  their  legs  as  thick  as  the 
body  of  a  man ;  and  that  this  deformity  among  them  is  almofl  heredi- 
tary.    The  Hottentots,  befidts  other  grofs  imperfeftions,  have  that  mon- 
ftrous  irregularity  attending  ;hem,  of  a  callous  appendage  extending 
from  the  os  pubis  downwards   according  to  the  teflimon/  of  the  hifto- 
lians  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Strays,  Gemelli,  and  other  travellers 
pfHrm,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Lambry,  in  the  iflands  of  Formofa,  and 
of  Mindoro,  men  have  been  found  with  tails.     Bomare  fay,  that  a  thing 
of  this  kind  in  men  is  nothing  elfe  than  an  elongation  of  the  os  coccy- 
gis ;  but  what  is  a  tail  in  quadrupeds  but  the  elongation  of  that  bone, 
fhough  divided  into  diftinft  articulations  ?  However  it  may  be,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  that  elongation  readers  thofe  Afiatics  fully  as  irregular  as  if  it 
was  a  real  tail^  * 
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If wc were,  in  like  manner,  to  go  throu^jh  t'e  rations  of  Afi;t  and 
Africa,  we  (hould  hardly  find  any  extcnfive  country  wJiere  the  colour  of 
men  is  not  darker,  where  there  are  not  ftronger  irregularities  obferved, 
and  groflfer  defedls  to  be  found  in  them,  than  M.  de  Paw  finds  fault  with 
in  the  Americans.  The  colour  of  the  latter  is  a  good  deal  clearer  than 
that  of  aimed  all  the  Africans  and  the  inhabitants  of  fouthern  Afia.  Even 
their  alledged  fcantinefs  of  beard  is  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  th» 
Philippine  Iflands,  and  of  all  the  Indian  Archipelago,  to  the  famous 
Chinefe,  Japanefe,  Tartars,  and  many  other  nations  of  the  Old  Conti- 
nent. The  imperfections  of  the  Americans,  however  great  they  may  be 
reprefented  to  be,  are  certainly  not  comparable  with  the  defefts  of  that 
immenfe  people,  whofe  charader  we  l:avc  Iketched,  and  others  whom  we 
omit. 

M.  de  Paw  reprefents  the  Americans  to  be  a  feeble  and  difeafed  fet  of 
nations;  and,  in  order  to  demonftrate  the  weaknefs  and  difordsr  of  their 
phyfical  confiitution,  adduces  feveral  proofs  equally  ridiculous  and  ill 
founded,  and  which  it  will  not  be  expeAed  we  (hould  enumeiate.  He 
alleges,  among  other  particulars,  that  they  were  overcome  in  wreftling 
by  all  the  Europeans,  and  that  they  funk  under  a  moderate  burden ; 
that  by  a  computation  made,  200,000  Americans  were  found  to  have 
periflied  in  one  year  from  carrying  of  baggage.  With  refpeft  to  the  firft 
point,  the  Abbe  Clavigero  obfervcs,  it  would  be  neceflary  that  the  ex- 
periment of  wreftling  was  made  between  many  individuals  of  each  con- 
tinent, and  that  the  vidlory  Ihould  be  attcfted  by  the  Americans  as  well 
as  the  Europeans.  It  is  not,  however,  meant  to  infift,  that  the  Americans 
are  ftronger  than  the  Europeans.  They  may  be  lefs  ftrong,  without  the 
human  fpecies  having  degenerated  in  them.  The  Swifs  are  ftronger  than 
the  Italians ;  and  ftiil  we  do  not  believe  the  Italians  are  degenerated,  nor 
do  we  tax  the  climate  of  Italy.  The  inftance  of  200,000  Americans 
having  died  in  one  year,  under  the  weight  of  baggage,  were  it  true, 
would  not  convince  us  fo  much  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  Americans,  as  of 
the  inhumanity  of  the  Europeans.  In  the  fame  manner  that  thofe  200,000 
Americans  periftied,  200,000  Fruffians  would  alfo  have  periftied,  had 
they  been  obliged  to  make  a  journey  of  between  300  and  400  miles, 
with  100  pounds  of  burden  upon  their  backs ;  if  they  had  collars  of  iron 
about  their  necks,  and  were  obliged  to  carry  that  load  over  rocks  and 
mountains;  if  thoi';  who  became  exhaufted  with  fatigue,  or  wounded 
their  feet  fo  as  to  impede  their  progrefs,  had  their  heads  cut  off  that  they 
xnight  not  retard  the  pace  of  the  reft ;  and  if  they  were  not  allowed  but 
a  fmall  morfel  of  bread  to  enable  them  to  fupport  fo  fevere  a  toil.  Le> 
Cafas,  from  whom  M.  de  Paw  got  the  account  of  the  200,090  American.* 
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wlio  J  led  under  the  fatigue  of  carrying  baggage,  relates  alfo  all  the 
above  mentioned  circumftances.  If  the  author  therefor.^  is  to  be 
credited  in  the  lad,  he  is  alfo  to  be  credited  in  the  firft.  But  a  philofo- 
pher  who  vaunts  the  phyfical  and  moral  qualities  of  Europeans  over  thofe 
of  the  Americans,  would  have  done  better,  we  think,  to  have  fuppreffed 
fafts  fo  opprobrious  to  the  Europeans  themfelves. 

Nothing  in  faft  demonftrates  fo  clearly  the  robuftnefs  of  the  Ameri- 
cans as  thofe  various  and  lafting  fatigues  in  which  they  are  continually 
engaged.  M.  de  Paw  fays,  that  when  the  New  World  was  difcovered» 
nothiiig  was  to  be  feen  but  thick  woods ;  that  at  prefent  there  are  fome 
lands  cultivated,  not  by  the  Americans,  however,  but  by  the  Africans 
and  Europeans;  and  that  the  foil  in  cultivation  is  to  the  foil  which  is 
uncultivated  as  2000  to  2,000,000.  Thefe  three  affertions  the  Abbe  de- 
monilrates  to  be  precifely  as  many  errors.  Since  the  conqueft,  the  Ame« 
ricans  alone  have  been  the  people  who  have  fupported  all  the  fatigues  of 
agriculture  in  all  the  vaft  countries  of  the  continent  of  South  America, 
and  in  the  greater  part  of  thofe  of  South  America  fubjeft  to  the  crown 
of  Spain.  No  European  is  ever  to  be  feen  employed  in  the  labours  of 
the  field.  The  Moors  who,  in  comparifon  of  the  Americans,  are  very 
few  in  number  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain,  are  charged  with  the  cul- 
ture of  the  fugar  cane  and  tobacco,  and  the  making  of  fugar ;  but  the 
foil  deftincd  for  the  cultivation  of  thofe  plants  is  not  with  refpeft  to  all 
the  cultivated  land  of  that  country  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two  thon- 
fand.  The  Americans  arc  the  people  who  laliour  on  the  foil.  They 
are  the  tillers,  the  fowers,  th^  weeders,  and  the  reapers  of  the  wheat, 
of  the  maize,  of  the  rice,  of  the  beans,  and  other  kinds  of  grain  and 
pulfe,  of  the  cacao,  of  the  vanilla,  of  the  cotton,  of  the  indigo,  and  all 
other  plants  ufeful  to  the  fuftenance,  the  clothing,  and  commerce  of  thofe 
provinces;  and  without  them  fo  little  can  be  done,  that  in  the  year 
1762,  theharveft  of  wheat  was  abandoned  in  many  places  on  account  of 
a  ficknefs  which  prevailed  and  prevented  the  Indians  from  reaping  it. 
But  this  is  not  all;  the  Americans  are  they  who  cut  and  tranfport  all  the 
ncceflary  timber  from  the  woods;  who  cut,  tranfport,  and  work  the 
Hones ;  who  make  lime,  plafter,  and  tiles ;  who  conftrufl  all  the  build- 
ings of  that  kingdom,  except  a  few  places  where  none  of  them  inhabit ; 
who  open  and  repair  all  the  roads,  who  niake  the  canals  and  fluices,  and 
clean  the  cities.  They  work  in  many  mines  of  gold,  of  filver,  of  cop- 
per, &c.  they  are  the  Ihepherds,  herdfmen,  weavers,  potters,  baiket- 
makers,  bakers,  couriers,  day-labourers,  Sec;  in  a  word,  they  are  the 
perfons  who  bear  all  the  burden  of  public  labours.  Thefe,  fays  our 
juftly  indignant  author,  arc  the  employments  of  the  weak,  daftardly, 
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and  ufelcfs  Americans ;  while  the  vigorous  M.  de  Paw,  and  other  in- 
defatigable Europeans,  are  occupied  in  writing  invedlivcs  againft  them. 

Thefe  labours,  in  which  the  Indians  are  continually  employed,  cer- 
tainly atteft  their  healthinefs  and  ftrength;  for  if  they  are  able  to  un- 
dergo fuch  fatigues,  they  cannot  be  difeafed,  nor  have  an  exhaufted 
ftream  of  blood  in  their  veins,  as  M.  de  Paw  infinuates.  In  order  to 
make  it  believed  that  their  conftitutions  are  vitiated,  he  copies  what- 
ever he  finds  written  by  hiftorians  of  America,  whether  true  or  falfc,  rd- 
fpefting  the  difeafes  which  reign  in  fome  particular  countries  of  that 
great  continent.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  in  fome  countries  in  the 
wide  compafs  of  America,  men  are  expofcd  more  than  elfcwhcre  to  the 
diftempers  which  are  occaficned  by  the  intemperature  of  the  air,  or  the 
pernicious  quality  of  the  aliments ;  but  it  is  certain,  according  to  the 
affertion  of  many  refpedable  authors  acquainted  with  the  New  World, 
that  the  American  countries  are,  for  the  moft  part,  healthy ;  and  if  th« 
Americans  were  difpofed  to  retaliate  on  M.  de  Paw,  and  other  European 
authors  who  write  as  he  does,  they  would  have  abundant  fubjeft  of  ma- 
terials to  throw  difcredit  on  the  clime  of  the  Old  Continent,  and  th« 
conilitution  of  its  inhabiti^nts  in  the  endemic  diftempers  which  prevail 
there.  .  ,  . 

Laftly,  The  fuppofed  feeblenefs  and  unfound  bodily  habit  of  the 
Americans  do  net  correfpond  with  the  length  of  their  lives.  Among 
thofe  Americans  whofe  great  fatigues  and  exceffive  toils  do  not  anticipate 
their  death,  there  are  not  a  few  who  reach  the  age  of  80,  90,  and  loo  or 
more  years,  as  formerly  mentioned ;  and  what  is  mote,  without  there 
being  obfcrvcd  in  them  that  decay  which  time  commonly  produces  ia 
the  hair,  in  the  teeth,  in  the  Ikin,  and  in  the  mufclc s  of  the  human  body. 
This  phenomenon,  fo  much  admired  by  the  Spaniards  who  refide  in 
Mexico,  cannot  be  afcribed  to  any  other  caufe  than  the  vigour  of  their 
conftitutions,  the  temperance  of  their  diet,  and  the  falubrity  of  their 
clime.  Hiftorianr-,  and  other  perfons  who  have  fojourned  there  for 
many  years,  report  the  fame  thing  cf  other  countries  of  the  New  World. 

As  to  the  mental  qualities  of  the  Americans,  M.  de  Paw  has  not  been 
able  to  difcover  any  other  charafters  than  a  memory  fo  feeble,  that  to  day 
they  do  not  remember  what  they  did  yefterday ;  a  capacity  fo  blunt,  that 
they  arc  incapable  of  thinking,  or  putting  their  ideas  in  order  ;  a  difpofi- 
tion  fo  cold,  that  they  feel  no  excitement  of  love  ;  a  daftardly  fpirit,  and 
a  genius  that  is  torpid  and  indolent.  Many  other  Europeans,  indeed, 
and  what  is  ftill  more  wonderful,  many  of  thofe  children  or  dcfcendanta 
of  Europeans  who  are  born  in  America,  think  as  M.  de  Paw  does ;  fome 
from  ignorance,  forae  from  want  of  reflcftion,  and  others  from  here- 
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ditary  prejudice  and  prepoffeflion.  But  all  this  and  more  would  not  be 
fufficicnt  to  invalidate  the  tefti;nonies  of  other  Europeans,  whofe  autho- 
rity have  a  great  deal  more  weight,  both  becaufe  they  were  men  of  great 
judgment,  learning,  and  knowledge  of  thefe  countries,  and  becaufe  they 
gave  their  teftimony  in  favour  of  ftrangers  againfl  their  own  country- 
men. In  particular,  Acofta,  whofe  natural  and  moral  hiftory  even  de 
Paw  commends  as  an  excellent  ivork,  employs  the  whole  fixth  book  In 
dcmonftrating  the  good  fenfe  of  the  Americans  by  an  explanation  of 
their  ancient  government,  their  laws,  their  hiftorics  in  paintings  and 
knots,  calendars.  Sec.  M.  de  Paw  thinks  the  Americans  are  beftial; 
Acoda,  on  the  other  hand,  reputes  thofe  perfons  weak  and  prefumptuoua 
who  think  them  fo.  M.  de  Paw  fays,  that  the  mod  acute  Americana 
were  inferior  in  indullry  and  fagacity  to  the  rudeft  nations  of  the  Old 
Continent ;  Acofta  extols  the  civil  government  of  the  Mexicans  above 
many  republics  of  Europe.  M.  de  Paw  finds,  in  the  moral  and  political 
•onduft  of  the  Americans,  nothing  but  barbarity,  extravagance,  and 
brutality ;  and  Acofta  finds  there,  laws  that  are  admirable  and  worthy 
•f  being  preferved  for  ever; 

M.  de  Paw  denies  them  courage,  and  alleges  the  conqueft  of  Mexico 
as  a  proof  of  their  cowardice.  "  Cortes  (he  fays),  conquered  the  empire 
of  Mexico  with  450  vagabonds  and  15  horfes,  badly  armed  ;  his  mifer- 
able  artillery  confifted  of  fix  falconets,  which  would  not  at  the  prefent 
day  be  capable  of  exciting  the  fears  of  a  fortrefs  defended  by  invalids. 
During  his  abfence  the  capital  was  held  in  awe  by  the  half  of  his  troops. 
What  men !  what  events ! — It  is  confirmed  by  the  depofitions  of  all 
hiftorians,  that  the  Spaniards  entered  the  firft  time  into  Mexico  without 
making  one  fingle  difcharge  of  their  artillery.  If  the  title  of  hero  is 
applicable  to  him  who  has  the  difgracc  to  occafion  the  death  of  a  great 
number  of  rational  animals,  Ferdinand  Cortes  might  pretend  to  it; 
pthervvife  I  do  not  fee  what  true  glory  he  has  acquired  by  the  overthrow 
of  a  tottering  monarchy,  which  might  have  been  deftroyed  in  the  fame 
manner  by  any  other  aflafiln  of  our  continent."  Thefe  paflages  indicate 
either  M.  de  Paw's  ignorance  of  the  hiftory  of  the  conqueft  of  Mexico, 
or  a  wilful  fuppreflfjon  of  what'  would  openly  contradift  his  fyftcm ; 
fince  all  who  have  read  that  hiftory  know  well,  that  the  conqueft  of 
Mexico  was  not  made  with  450  men,  but  with  more  than  200,oco. 
Cortes  himfelf,  to  whom  it  was  of  more  importance  than  to  M.  de  Pav/ 
to  make  his  bravery  confpicuous,  and  his  conqueft  appear  glorious,  con- 
feffes  the  exceflive  number  of  the  allies  who  were  under  his  command  at 
the  fiege  of  the  capital,  and  combated  with  more  fury  againft  the  Mexi- 
cans tkan  the  Spaniards  therafelvcs.    According  to  the  account  which 
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Cortes  gave  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  the  fiege  of  Mexico  began  tt-jtli 
87  horfes,  848  Spanifh  infantry,  armed  with  guns,  crofs-bows,  fwords, ' 
and  la.tces,  and  upwards  of  75,000  allies,  of  Tlafcala,  Huexotzinco^ 
Cholula,  and  Chalcoj  equipped  with  various  forts  of  arms ;  with  three 
large  pieces  of  cannon  of  iron,  15  fmall  of  copper,  and  13  brigantines. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  flege  were  aiTembled  the  numerous  nations  of  the 
Otomies,  the  Cohuixcas,  and  Matlazincas,  and  the  troops  of  the  populous 
cities  of  the  lakes ;  fo  that  the  army  of  the  befiegers  not  only  exceeded 
«oo,ooo,  but  amounted  to  4,000,000,  according  to  the  letter  from 
Cortes;  and  befides  thefe,  3000  boats  and  canoes  came  to  their  affiftance. 
Did  it  betray  cowardice  to  have  fuftained,  for  full  74  days,  the  fiege  of 
an  open  city,  engaging  daily  with  an  army  fo  large,  and  in  part  provided 
with  arms  fo  fuperior,  and  at  the  fame  time  having  to  withftand  the 
ravages  of  famine  ?  Can  they  merit  the  charge  of  cowardice,  who,  after 
having  loft  feven  of  the  eight  parts  of  their  city,  and  about  50,000 
citizens,  part  cut  off  by  the  fword,  part  by  famine  and  ficknefs,  con- 
tinued to  defend  themfelves  until  they  were  furioufly  affaulted  in  the 
lad  hold  which  was  left  them  ? 

According  to  M.  de  Paw,  **  the  Americans  at  firft  were  not  believed 
to  be  mea,  but  rather  fatyrs,  or  large  apes,  which  might  be  murdered 
without  remorfe  or  reproach.  At  lad,  in  order  to  add  infult  to  the  op- 
preiTiOQ  of  thofe  times,  a  pope  made  an  original  bull,  in  which  he  de- 
clared, that  being  defirous  of  founding  bifhoprics  in  the  richeft  countries 
of  America,  it  pleafed  him  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  acknow  ledge  the 
Americans  to  be  true  men :  in  fo  far,  that  without  this  dccifion  of  an 
Italian,  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  would  have  appeared,  even 
at  this  day,  to  the  eyes  of  the  faithful,  a  race  of  equivocal  men.  There 
is  no  example  of  fuch  a  decifion  fince  this  globe  has  been  inhabited  by 
men  and  apes."  Upon  this  paflagc  the  Abbe  animadverts,  as  being  a 
fingular  inftance  of  clumny  and  mifreprefentation  j  and  gives  the  fol- 
lowing hiftory  of  the  decifion  alluded  to„ 

*•  Some  of  the  firft  Europeans  who  eftabliflied  themfelves  in  America, 
not  lefs  powerful  than  avaricious,  defirous  of  enriching  themfelves  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Americans,  kept  them  continually  employed,  and  made 
ufeof  them  as  flaves;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  reproaches  which  were 
made  them  by  the  bifliops  and  miflionaries  who  inculcated  humanity, 
and  the  giving  liberty  to  thofe  people  to  get  themfelves  inftrufted  in  re- 
ligion, that  they  might  do  their  duties  towards  the  church  and  their- 
families,  alleged,  that  the  Indians  were  by  nature  Haves  and  incapable 
of  being  inftrufted;  and  many  other  falfehoods  of  which  the  Chronicler 
Herrcra  makes  mention  againfl:  them,    Thofe  zealous  ecclefiaftics  being 
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•nable,  either  by  their  authority  or  preaching  to  free  thofe  unhappy 
converts  from  the  tyranny  of  fiich  mifers,  had  recourfe  to  the  Catholic 
kingSi  and  at  laft  obtained  from  their  juftice  and  clemency,  thofe  laws  aa 
favourable  to  the  Americans  as  honourable  to  the  court  of  Spain,  that 
compofe  the  Indian  code,  which  were  chiefly  due  to  the  indefatigable 
zeal  of  the  biihop  de  las  Cafas.    On  another  fide,  Garces  bifhop  of 
Tlafcala,  knowing  that  thofe  Spaniards  bore,  notwithfti|nding  their  pefJ^    , 
verflty,  a  great  refped  to  the  decifions  of  the  vicar  of  Jefus  Chrift,  made 
application  in  the  year  1586  to  pope  Paul  III.  by  that  famous  letter  of 
which  we  have  made  mention ;  reprefenting  to  him  the  evils  which  tho 
Indians  fuffered  from  the  wicked  Chriftians,  and  praying  him  to  inter- 
pofe  his  authority  in  their  behalf.    The  pope,  moved  by  fuch  heavy  re-^ 
monftrances,  difpatched  the  next  year  the  original  bull,  which  was  not 
made,  as  is  manifeft,  to  declare  the  Americans  true  men;  for  fuch  a  piece 
of  weaknefs  was  very  diftant  from  that  or  any  other  pope  :  but  folely  to  , 
fupport  the  natural  rights  of  the  Americans  againft  the  attempts  of  their 
opprefTors,  and  to  condemn  the  injuflice  and  inhumanity  of  thofe,  who, 
under  the  pretence  of  fuppofmg  thofe  people  idolatrous,  or  iacapable  of 
being  inllrui^ed,  took  from  them  their  property  and  their  liberty,  and 
treated  them  as  flaves  and  beafts.  ■  * ' ' "  -    -     i '  "'"^^ 

If  at  firft  the  Americans  were  eftcemed  fatyrs,  nobody  cian  better  prove 
it  than  Chriftopher  Columbus  their  difcoverer.  Let  us  hear,  therefore* 
how  that  celebrated  admiral  fpeaks,  in  his  account  to  the  Catholic  kings 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  of  the  firft  fatyrs  he  faw  in  the  ifland  of  Haiti,  or 
Hifpaniola.  **  I  fwear,"  he  fays,  "  to  your  majeftics,  that  there  is  not 
a  better  people  in  the  world  than  thefe,  more  affedlionate,  affable,  or  * 
mild.  They  love  their  neighbours  as  themfelvcs :  their  language  is  the 
fweetcft,  the  fofteft,  and  the  moft  cheerful;  for  they  always  fpealc 
fmiling :  and  although  they  go  naked,  let  your  majeftles  believe  me, 
their  cuHoms  are  very  becoming ;  and  their  king,  who  is  ferved  with 
great  majefty,  has  fuch  engaging  manners,  that  it  gives  great  pleafure  to 
fee  him,  and  alfo  to  confider  the  great  retentive  faculty  of  that  people, 
and  their  defire  of  knowledge,  which  incites  them  to  alk  the  caufes  and 
the  eflfefts  of  things."    "  '  ""•.:;".  ':-   '¥    •;  • 

**  We  have  had  intimate  commerce  with  the  Americans  (continues  the 
Abbe) ;  have  lived  for  fome  years  in  a  feminary  deftined  for  their  in- 
ftmflion ;  faw  the  crcftion  and  progrefs  of  the  royal  college  of  Gauda- 
loupe,  founded  in  Mexico,  by  a  Mexican  Jefuit,  for  the  education  of 
Indian  children ;  had  afterwards  fome  Indians  amongft  our  pupils ;  had 
particular  knowledge  of  nuiny  American  rectortt,  many  nobles,  and  nu. 
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merods  ardfts  i  attentively  obferved  their  character)  their  genius,  theif 
difpofltion,  and  manner  of  thinking ;  and  have  examined  befides,  with 
the  utmoft  diligence,  their  ancient  hiftory,  their  religion,  their  govern* 
ment,  their  laws,  and  their  cuftoms.  After  fuch  long  experience  and 
ftudy  of  them,  from  which  we  imagine  ourfelves  enabled  to  decide 
without  danger  of  erring,  we  declare  to  M.  de  Paw,  and  to  all  Europe, 
that  die  mental  qualities  of  the  Americans  are  not  in  the  leaft  inferior  to 
thofe  of  the  Europeans ;  that  they  are  capable  of  all,  even  the  raoft  ab- 
ftraft  fcienccs ;  and  that  if  equal  care  was  taken  of  their  education,  if 
they  were  brought  up  from  childhood  in  feminaries  under  good  mafters, 
wcne  protedted  and  ftimulated  by  rewards,  we  (hould  fee  rife  among  the 
Americans,  philofophers,  mathematicians,  and  divines^  who  would  rival 
die  flrft  in  £orop6."     ,^t»I.i '>.'•/. '■       >!'<-•         ivs.,:?^  .«■ 

But  although  we  (hould  fuppofe,  that,  in  the  torrid  climates  of  the 
New  World,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  tlie  Old,  efpecially  under  the  ad- 
ditional depreffion  of  flavery,  there  was  an  inferiority  of  the  mental 
powers,  the  Chilefe  and  the  North  Americans  have  difcovered  higher  ru- 
diments  of  human  excellence  and  ingenuity  than  have  ever  been  known 
among  tribes  in  a  fimilar  date  of  fociety  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

M.  de  Paw  affirms,  that  the  Americans  were  unacquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  money,  and  quotes  the  following  well-known  paffage  from  Mon- 
tefquieu :  *'  Imagine  to  yourfelf,  that,  by  fome  accident,  you  are  placed 
in  an  unknown  country ;  if  you  find  money  there,  do  not  doubt  that  yon 
^re  arrived  among  a  polifhed  people."  But  if  by  money  we  are  to  un- 
deriland  a  piece  of  metal  with  the  (lamp  of  the  prince  or  the  public,  the 
want  of  it  in  a  nation  is  no  token  of  barbarity.  The  Athenians  em- 
ployed oxen  for  money,  as  the  Romans  did  (heep.  The  Romans  had 
no  c  jined  money  till  the  time  of  Servius  TuUius,  nor  the  Perfians  until 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hyftafpes.  But  if  by  money  is  underilood  a  fign 
reprcfenting  the  value  of  merchandifc,  the  Mexicans,  and  other  nations 
of  Anahuac,  employed  money  in  their  commerce.  The  cacao,  of  which 
they  made  conftant  ufein  the  market  to  purchafe  whatever  they  wanted. 
Was  employed  for  this  purpofc,  as  fait  is  in  Abyffinia.  ;  :/,    '< 

It  fias  been  affirmed,  that  ftone-bridges  were  unknown  in  America 
when  it  was  firft  difcovered  ;  and  that  the  natives  did  not  know  how  to 
form  arches.  But  thefc  affertions  are  erroneous.  The  remains  of  the 
ancient  palaces  of  Tezcuco,  and  ftHl  more  their  vapour-baths,  (how  the 
ancient  ufe  of  arches  and  vaults  among  the  Mexicans.  But  the  igno- 
rance of  this  art  would  have  been  no  proof  of  barbarity.  Neither  the 
Fg}'ptian5  ndr  Babylonians  underftood  the  c<)nftru(i\ion  of  arches. 
^v..t^;=s,:,''vc  -.■'■•  ^.  ■:  -•■  .        ■•    -    ■       ■     M/dc 
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M.  de  Paw  afiirmS}  that  the  palace  of  Montezumg  was  nothing  elfe 
than  a  hut.  But  it  is  certain,  from  the  affirmation  of  all  the  hiftorians 
of  Mexico,  that  the  army  under  Cortes,  confiding  of  6,400  men,  w^re 
all  lodged  in  the  palace ;  and  there  remained  ftill  fufficient  room  ^r 
Montezuma  and  his  attendants. 

The  advances  which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  the  ftudy  of  aftronora/ 
is  perhaps  the  moft  furprifing  proof  of  their  attention  and  fagacity ;  for 
it  appears  from  Abbe  Clavigero's  hiftory,  that  they  not  only  countird 
365  days  to  the  year,  but  alfo  knew  of  the  excefs  of  about  fix  hours  in 
the  folar  over  the  civil  year>  and  remedied  the  difference  by  meaosrof 
intercalary  days.  ni     ■ 

Of  American  morality,  the  following  exhortation  of  a  Mexican  tq  b!$ 
fon  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen.    "  My  fon  who  art  come  into  the  light 
from  the  womb  of  thy  mother  like  a  chicken  from  the  egg,  and  like  it 
are  preparing  to  fly  through  the  world,  we  know  not  how  long  Heaven  i 
will  grant  to  us  the  e.ijoyment  of  that  precious  gem  which  we  poiTefs  in 
thee;  but  however  (hort  the  period)  endeavour  to  live  exadUy,  praying 
God  continually  to  affift  thee.    He  created  thee ;  thou  art  his  property. 
He  is  thy  father,  and  loves  thee  ftill  more  than  I  do :  repofe  in  him  thy 
thoughts,  and  day  and  night  diredl  thy  fighs  to  him.     Reverence  and 
falute  thy  elders,  and  hold  no  one  in  contempt.    To  the  poor  and  dif- 
treiled  be  not  dumb,  but  rather  ufe  words  of  comfort.     Honour  allpcr- 
fons,  particularly  thy  parents  to  whom  thou  oweft  obedience^  refpe^, 
and  fervice.    Guard  againft  imitating  the  example  of  thofe  wicked  fonst 
who,  like  brutes  who  are  deprived  of  reafon,  neither  reverence  their  pi- 
rents,  liilen  to  their  inftruftion,  nor  fubmit  to  their  corredlion ;  beoaulb 
whoever  follows  their  fteps  will  have  an  unhappy  end,  will  die  a  in  4e£> 
perate  or  fudden  manner,  or  will  be  killed  and  devoured  by  wild  beafts. 
"  Mock  not,  my  fon,  the  aged  or  the  imperfcft.    Scorn  not  him 
whom  ye  fee  fall  into  fome  folly  or  tranfgreffion,  nor  make  him  re- 
proaches :  but  reftrain  thyfelf,  and  beware  left  thou  fall  into  the  fame 
error  which  offends  thee  in  another.    Go  not  where  thou  art  not  called, 
nor  interfere  in  that  which  does  not  concern  thee.    Endeavour  to  mani-    . 
feft  thy  good  breeding  in  all  thy  words  and  adions.    In  converfation^  ■ 
do  not  lay  thy  hands  upon  another,  nor  fpeak  too  much,  nor  interrupt 
or  difturb  another's  difcourfe.    When  any  one  difcourfes  with  thee, 
hear  him  attentively,  and  hold  thyfelf  in  an  eafy  attitude,  neither  playing 
with  thy  feet,  nor  putting  thy  mantle  to  thy  mouth,  nor  fpitting  top 
often,  nor  looking  about  you  here  and  there,  nor  rifmg  up  frequently, 
if  thou  art  fitting ;  for  fuch  anions  are  indications  of  levity  and  low- 
b|:eeding.">-^He  proceeds  to  mention  feveral  particular  vices  which  are     , 
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to  be  avoided)  and  concludcsi — "  Steal  not,  nor  give  thyfelf  to  gaming  j 
■otherwife  thou  wilt  be  a  difgrace  to  thy  parents,  whom  thou  oughteft 

'-''rather  to  honour  for  the  education  they  have  given  thee.  If  thou  wilt 
be  virtuous,  thy  example  will  put  the  wicked  to  (hame.  No  more,  my 
fon ;  enough  has  been  faid  in  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  a  father.  With 
thefe  cbunfels  I  with  to  fortify  thy  mind.  Refufe  them  not,  nor  afl  in 
contradi^on  to  them;  for  on  them  thy  life  and  all  thy  happinefs  de- 
petod." 

'      Animals.    As  ranging  on  the  fame  itde  with  the  Abb6  Clavigero, 

^  the  ingenious  Mr.  Jefferfon  deferves  particular  attention.  This  gentleman, 
in  his  notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia,  &c.  has  taken  occafion  to  combat 
the  opinions  of  Bufibn ;  and  feems  to  have  fully  refuted  them  both  by 
argument  and  fafts.  The  French  philofopher  afferts,  **  That  living  na- 
ture is  Icfs  aftive,  lefs  energetic,  in  the  New  World  than  in  the  Old," 
He  affirms,  i.  That  the  animals  common  to  both  continents  are  fmaller 

'  in  America.  2.  That  thofe  peculiar  to  the  New  are  on  an  inferior 
'fcale.  3.  That  thofe  which  have  been  domefticated  in  both  have  dege- 
nerated in  America.  And  4.  That  it  exhibits  fewer  fpecies  of  living 
creatures.    The  caufe  of  this  he  afcribes  to  the  diminution  of  heat  in 

•  Ameica,  and  to  the  prevalence  of  humidity  from  the  extenfion  of  its 
lakes  and  waters  over  a  prodigious  furface.  In  other  words,  he  affirms, 
that  cfat  is  friendly  and  moifture  adverfe  to  the  production  and  develope- 
ment  of  the  large  quadrupeds. 

<  The  hypotheiis,  that  moifture  is  unfriendly  to  animal  growth,  Mr. 
•Jefferfon  fhows  to  be  contradifted  by  obfervation  and  experience.  It  is 
i>y  the  affiftance  of  heat  and  moifture  that  vegetables  are  elaborated  from 
the  elements.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  more  humid  climates  pro- 
duce plants  in  greater  profufion  than  the  dry.  Vegetables  are  imme- 
diately or  remotely  the  food  of  every  animal ;  and,  from  the  uniform 
operation  of  Nature's  laws  we  difcern,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  food,  animals  are  not  only  multiplied  in  their  numbers,  but  im- 
proved in  their  fize.  Of  this  laft  opinion  is  the  Count  de  Buffon  him- 
felf,  in  another  part  of  his  work :  "  En  general,  il  paroit  que  les  pays 
un  pen  fnids  conviennent  micux  a  nos  boeufs  que  les  pays  chauds,  et 
qu'ils  font  d'autant  plus  gros  et  plus  grands  que  le  climat  eft  plus  humide 
et  plus  abondans  en  paturages.  Les  boeufs  de  Danemarck,  de  la  Podolie, 
de  rUkraine,  et  de  la  Tartaric  qu'habitent  les  Calmouques,  font  les  plus 
grands  te  tous."  Here,  then,  a  race  of  animals,  and  one  of  the  largeft 
too,  hp.s  been  increafed  in  its  dimenfions  by  cold  and  moifture,  in  diredl 
oppofition  to  the  hypothefis,  vv  hich  fuppofes  that  thefe  two  circumllances 
diminilh  animal  bulk,  and  that  it  is  their  contraries,  heat  and  drynefs, 

3  whiti 
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which  enlarge  it.  But  to  try  the  queftion  on  more  general  ground,  kt 
us  take  two  portions  of  the  earth,  Europe  and  America  for  inftanc^ 
fufficiently  extenfive  to  give  operation  to  general  caufcs ;  let  as  eoafidec 
the  circumftances  peculiar  to  each,  and  obferve  their  tffeA  on  ammal 
nature.  America,  running  through  the  torrid  as  well  as  temperate 
zone,  has  more  heat,  coUedlively  taken,  than  Europe.  But  Europe,  ac- 
cording to  our  hypothefis,  is  the  drieft.  They  are  equally  adapted  thea 
to  animal  produ^ons ;  each  being  endowed  with  one  of  thofe  caulet 
which  befriend  animal  growth,  and  with  one  whfch  oppofes  it.  Let  u^ 
then,  take  a  comparative  view  of  the  quadrupeds  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, prefenting  them  to  the  eye  in  three  different  tables;  in  one  of 
which  (hall  be  enumerated  thofe  found  in  both  countries ;  in  a  fecond* 
thofe  found  in  one  only ;  in  a  third,  thofe  which  have  been  domefticated 
in  both.  To  facilitate  the  comparifon,  let  thofe  of  each  table  be  ar- 
ranged in  gradation,  according  to  their  fizes,  from  the  greateft  to  the 
fmalleft,  fo  far  as  their  f^zes  can  be  oonjedlured.  The  weights  of  the 
large  animals  fliall  be  exprefTed  in  the  Englifh  avoirdupoife  pound  and 
its  decimals ;  thofe  of  the  fmaller  in  the  ounce  and  its  decimals.  Thofe 
which  are  marked  thus  *,  are  a^ual  weights  of  particular  fubje^, 
deemed  amongft  the  largeft  of  their  fpecies.  Thofe  marked  thus  -i-,  are 
furnifhed  by  judicious  perfons,  well  acquainted  with  the  fpecies,  and 
faying,  from  conjeAure  only,  what  the  largeil  individual  they  had  feea 
would  probably  have  weighed.  The  other  weights  are  taken  from 
MeiTrs.  Buffbn  and  D'Aubenton,  and  are  of  fuch  ibbjedU  as  came  cafualljr 
to  their  hands  for  difledlion. 

**  Comparative  View  of  the  C^adrupeds  of  Europe  and  of  America* 


TABLE    I.    Abort^'mats  of  both. 

Mammoth 

Buffalo.    Bifon     -     ■>     .    .^    -    .    . 

White  bear.    Ours  blanc 

Caribou.    Renne 

Bear.    Ours     -     ....... 

Elk.  Elan.    Original,  palmated 

Red  deer.    Cerf    ------- 

Fallow  deer.    Daim   ------ 

Wolf.     Loup    ----.-.. 

Roe.    Chevreuil    ------- 

Glutton.    Glouton.    Carcajou 

Wild  cat.    Chat  fauvage       -    -    -    . 

Lynx.    Loup  cervier       -    -    -    -    . 

Beaver.    Caftoi     ....... 

Badger.    Blaireau      -     _    .     -    .    ■ 
Red  fox.    R^nard     -    -     .    -    .    . 


Europe. 


lb. 


»53t7 


Amenca, 


lb. 
*i8oo 

•410 


288.8 

167,8 

69,8 

56.7 

•273 

+3» 

18.5 

•45 

»3'5 

P«y 


111 


I 
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Table  /.  tOMtmui, 


Gvejr  fbx.    Ifatis 
Otter.    Loutrc 
Monax.    Marmotte 
Vifra.    Fouine    -     • 
Hcdnhog.    Hcnflon 
Maitin.    Marte     - 


Water  rat.    Rat  dVau     -    ■ 
WcfeL    Mette      .    .    .    . 
Flying  fquirrel.    Polatouche 
Shrew  moufe.    Maufaraigne 


Europe. 

AlIMMot* 

lb. 

lb. 

6.5 

8.8 

i«» 

a.  a 
1.9 

iS 

oz. 

7-5 

«,2 
•.2 
1. 

'            OS. 

t4 

TABLE 

IVROFE. 


11.     Aboriginals  of  one  only. 


Sanglier.    Wild  boar 
Moofloun.    Wild  (heep 
Bonquetin.    Wild  goat 
Lievre.    Hare    -     - 
Lapin.    Rabbit     -     - 
Fbtois.    Polecat     -     . 
Genette    -    -    .    .    . 
]>efinan.    Muflcrat 
Ecureuil.    Squirrel    • 
Hcrmine.    Ermin     - 
Rat.    Rat    ...     . 
Loirs    ..... 
Lerot.    Dormoufe    . 
Toupe.    Mole  -    -    - 
Hsmfter    -    -    -    .    - 
Zifel 
Jieming 
Sooiis.    Moufe     >    . 


I 


lb. 

280. 

56. 

7.6 

a-4 

3-3 
3-« 
oz. 

12. 
-      8.2 

7-5 

■  K 
1.8 

-   1.2 


AMERICA. 


.6 


i>  . 


»,<,•. 


1  ■ 

I   <        > 


Tapir    .     .     •     .     . 

Elk,  round  horned    • 

Puma 

Jaeuar    -    -     -    ^    . 

Caoiai    -    -    .    -    - 

Tamanoir     -     -    -    . 

Tamandaa     ... 

Cougar  of  N,  America 

Cougar  of  S.  America 

Ocelot 

Pecari    -    -    -    -    . 

Jaguaret    -    -    -    - 

Alco 

Lama  ' 

Paco 

Paca     -     -    .    ,    - 

Serval 

Sloth.    Unau      .     . 

Saricovienne 

Kincajou 

Tatou  KabaiTou 

Urfon.    Urchin 

Raccoon.    Raton    > 

Coati 

Coendou    .... 

Sloth.    Ai    -    ,    .     . 

Sapajou  Ouarini 

Sapajou  Coaita 

Tatou  Encubert 

Tatou  Apar 

Tatou  Cachica    .     - 

Little  Coendou    - 

Opoflum.    Sariguc 

Tapeti 

Margay  ;.rr-:.  . 


v; 


lb. 
,534. 
+450. 

218, 

log. 
109, 

-  65*4 

75. 

-  S9'4 

-  46.3 
43'6 


32.7 

27i 

21.8 

16.5 

16.3 

»3- 


iO 


-    .    9.8 


CrabiM; 


,1     '  ,■;  i^r.t.: 
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IVKOPI. 


•  i' 


•Ml.  ..     '■;     .' 


if.  1    * 
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Crabier 

Agouti    -•.--•-    4.a 

SapajouSai 3.5 

Tatou  Cirqainfon 

Tatou  Tatouate    ....     3.3 

Mouffette  Sauafli  j^.  ^^ 

Mouffcttc  Cinche  ' 

MoufFette  Conepate.    Sctnik 

MOuffettc    Zorilla 

Whabui.    Hare.    Rabbit 


Aperea         _ 

Atouchl   '      '  ''      '•   '" 


1.  .i.     I 


Ondatra.    Mulkrat 

Pilori 

Great  grey  fquirrel    -     .    f  s.7 

Fox  fquirrel  of  Virginia        f  2.633 

Surikate   ......    s. 

Mink    ......     fa. 

Sapajou.    Sajou    •     -     .1.8  ,>>' 
Indian  pig.    Cochon  d'Inde   1.6 
Sapajou.    SaVmiri   ...    1.5 
Phalanser  • 

Coc^uallin 


I^fler  grey  fquirrel 
Black  fquirrd     - 
Red  Squirrel     -    ■ 
Sagoin  Saki 
Sagoin  Pinche 
Sagoin  Tamarin 
Sagoin  Ouiftiti     . 
Sagoin  Marakine 
Sagom  Mico    ' 
Cayopolin 
Fourmillier 
Marmofe 

Sarigue  of  Cayenne 
Tucan 
Red  mole 
Ground  fquirrel    > 


+1.5 

+t.5 
10.  oz» 


oz. 
4*4 


.   I  •:-      (';■■« 

OK. 

-       4.         -^ 


TABLE    III.     Dmefticatei  \h  both. 


America. 


•125 
*8o 


:i*!:Ji 
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<*  The  refult  of  this  view  isi  that  of  26  quadrupeds  common  to  botii 
countries^  feven  are  faid  to  be  larger  in  America,  feven  of  equal  fize, 
and  X2  not  fufficiently  examined.  So  that  the  firft  table  impeaches  the 
iift  member  of  die  aflertion,  that  of  the  Animals  common  to  both  coun- 
tries the  Amf  rican  are  fmalleft,  "  £t  eela  fans  aucune  exception."  It 
fliovirs  it  not  jaft,  in  all  the  latitude  in  which  its  author  has  advanced  it, 
and  probably  not  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  found  a  diftinAion  between  the 
wo  countries. 

*<  Proceeding  to  the  fecond  table,  which  arranges  the  animals  found 
in  one  of  the  two  countries  only,  M.  de  Buffbn  obferves,  that  the  taphir, 
the  elephant  of  America,  is  but  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  cow.  To  preferve 
our  comparifon,  Mr.  JefTerfon  ftates  the  wild  boar,  the  elephant  of  Eu- 
zope,  as  little  more  than  half  that  fize.  He  has  made  an  elk  with  round 
or  cylindrical  horns,  an  animal  of 'America,  and  peculiar  to  it;  becaufe 
he  has  feen  many  of  them  himfelf,  and  more  of  their  horns ;  and  be- 
caufe, from  the  beft  information,  it  is  certain  that  in  Virginia  this  kind 
Jof  elk  has  abounded  much,  and  ftill  exifts  in  fmaller  numbers.  He 
makes  the  American  hare  or  rabbit  peculiar,  believing  it  to  be  different 
from  both  the  European  animals  of  thofe  denominations,  and  calling  it 
therefore  by  its  Algonouin  name  Whabus,  to  keep  it  diftinft  from  thefe. 
Kalmisofthe  fame  opinion.  The  fquirrels  are  denominated  from  a 
knowledge  derived  from  daily  fight  of  them,  becaufe  with  that  the  Eu- 
ropean appellations  and  defcriptions  feem  irreconcileable.  Thefe  are  the 
only  inftances  in  which  Mr.  Jefferfon  departs  from  the  authority  of 
M.  de  Bufibn  in  the  conflrufllon  of  this  table ;  whom  he  takes  for  his 
ground-work,  becaufe  he  thinks  him  the  befl  informed  of  any  naturaliil 
who  has  ever  written.  The  refult  is,  that  there  are  18  quadrupeds  pe- 
culiar to  Europe ;  more  than  four  times  as  many,  to  wit  74,  peculiar  to 
America ;  that  the  firft  of  thefe  74,  the  tapir,  the  largeft  of  the  animals 
peculiar  to  America,  weighs  more  than  the  whole  column  of  Europeans ; 
and  confequently  this  fecond  table  difproves  the  fecond  member  of  the 
affertion,  that  the  animals  peculiar  to  the  New  World  are  on  a  fmaller 
fcale,  fo  far  as  that  affertion  relied  on  European  animals  for  fupport : 
and  it  is  in  full  oppofition  to  the  theory  which  makes  the  animal  vo- 
lume to  depend  on  theHiircumftances  of  heat  and  moiflure. 

*•  The  third  table  comprehends  thofe  quadrupeds  only  which  are  do- 
neflic  in  both  countries.  That  fome  of  thefe,  in  fome  parts  of  America, 
have  become  Icfs  than  their  original  (lock,  is  doubtlefs  true;  and  the 
reafon  is  very  obvious.  In  a  thinly  people  country,  the  fpontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  the  forcfts  and  wafte  fields  arc  fu^cient  to  fupport  indiffer- 
ently the  domeilic  animals  of  the  farmer,  with  a  very  little  aid  from  him 
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In  the  fevereft  and  fcarceft  fcafon.  He  therefore  finds  it  more  conveni- 
ent to  receive  them  from  the  hand  of  Nature  in  that  indifferent  ftate, 
than  to  keep  up  their  fize  by  a  care  and  nouriftiraent  which  would  coft 
him  much  labour.  If,  on  this  low  fare,  thefe  animals  dwindle,  it  is  no 
more  than  they  do  in  thofe  parts  of  Europe  where  the  poverty  of  the 
foil,  or  poverty  of  the  owner,  reduces  them  to  the  fame  fcanty  fubfift- 
cnce.  It  is  the  uniform  effeft  of  one  and  the  fame  caufe,  whether  aft- 
ing  on  this  or  that  fide  of  the  globe.  It  would  be  erring,  therefore, 
againft  that  rule  of  philofophy,  which  teaches  us  to  afcribe  like  cffefts  to 
like  caufes,  fhould  we  impute  this  diminution  of  fize  in  America  to  any 
imbecillity  or  want  of  uniformity  in  the  operations  of  nature.  It  fnay 
be  afHrme4  with  truth,  that  in  thofe  countries,  and  with  thofe  individual* 
of  America,  whpre  neceflity  or  curiofity  has  produced  equal  attention  as 
^n  Europe  to  the  nouri(hmcnt  of  animals,  the  horfes,  cattle,  fheep,  and 
■  hogs  of  the  one  continent  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  other.  There  are 
particular  inftances,  well  attefted,  where  individuals  of  America  h  ive 
imported  good  breeders  from  England,  and  have  improved  their  fize  by 
pare  in  the  courfe  of  fume  years.  And  the  weights  aftually  known  and 
ftated  in  the  third  table,  v/ill  fuiHce  to  fhow,  that  we  may  conclude,  ori 
probable  grounds,  that,  with  equal  food  and  care,  the  climate  of  America 
will  preferve  the  races  of  domeftic  animals  as  large  as  the  European  dock 
from  which  they  arc  derived ;  and  conff  ^uently  that  the  third  member 
of  Monf.  de  Buffon's  aflcrtion,  that  the  domcltic  animals  arc  fubjeft  to 
degeneration  from  the  climate  of  America,  is  as  probably  wrong  as  the 
firft  and  fecond  were  certainly  fo. 

That  the  laft  part  of  it  is  erroneous,  which  affirms,  that  the  fpccies  of 
American  quadrupeds  are  comparatively  few,  is  evident  from  the  tables 
taken  altogether ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  proof  adduced  by  the 
Abbe  Clavigero.  According  to  BuiFon's  lateft  calculation,  in  his 
Epoches  de  la  Nature,  there  are  300  Ipecies  of  quadrupeds ;  and  America^ 
though  it  does  not  make  more  than  a  third  pari  of  the  globe,  con- 
tains, according  to  Clavigerb,  almoft  one  half  of  the  different  fpccies 
of  its  animals. 

Of  the  human  inhabitants  of  America,  to  whom  the  fame  hypothefis 
of  degeneracy  is  extended,  M.  BufFon  gives  the  following  defcrip- 
tion :  "  Though  the  American  favage  be  nearly  of  the  fame  ftature  with 
men  in  polilhed  focieties ;  yet  this  is  not  a  fufficient  exception  to  the 
general  contradtion  of  animated  Nature  throughout  the  whole  continent. 
In  the  favage,  the  organs  of  generation  are  fmall  and  feeble.  He  has  no 
hair,  no  beard,  no  ardour  for  the  female.  Though  nimbler  than  the  Euro- 
pean,  becaufe  roor?  accuftomed  to  running,  his  ftrength  is  not  fo  great. 
No.  Ill,  S  His 
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His  fenfations  are  lefs  acute  :  and  yet  he  is  more  timid  and  cowardly. 
He  has  no  vivacity,  no  aftivity  of  mind.    The  activity  of  his  body  is 
not  fo  much  an  excrcife  of  fpontaneous  motion,  as  a  neceflary  adlion 
produced  by  >vant.  Deftroy  his  appetite  for  viftuals  and  drink,  and  you 
vill  at  once  annihilate  the  aftive  principle  of  all  his  movements  :  He 
remains  in  flupid  repofe,  on  his  limbs  or  couch,  for  wliolc  days.    It  is 
eafy  to  difcover  the  caufe  of  the  fcattered  life  of  favages,  and  of  their 
eftrangement  from  fociety.     They  have  been  rcfufed  the  mod  precious 
fpark  of  Nature's  fire :  They  have  no  ardour  for  vi'omen,  and,  of  courfe, 
no  love  to  mankind.  Unacquainted  with  the  moft  lively  and  moft  tender 
of  all  attachments,  their  other  fenfations  of  this  nature  are  cold  and  lan- 
guid.   Their  love  to  parents  and  children  arc  extremely  weak.     The 
bonds  of  the  moft  intimate  of  all  focicties,  that  of  the  fame  family,  are 
feeble  ;  and  one  family  has  no  attachment  to  another.    Hence  no  union, 
no  republic,  no  focial  ftatc,  can  take  place  among  them.     The  phyfical 
caufe  of  love  gives  rife  to  the  morality  of  their  manners.     Their  heart 
is  frozen,  their  fociety  cold,  and  their  empire  cruel.     They  regard 
their  females  as  fervants  deftined  to  labour,  or  as  beafts  of  burden, 
whom  they  load  unmercifully  wiih  the  produce  of  their  hunting,  and! 
oblige,  without  pity  or  gratitude,  to  perform  labours  which  often  ex- 
ceed their  ftrength.     They  have  kw  child;en,  and  pay  little  attention 
to  them.    Every  thing  muft  be  referred  to' the  firft  caufe  :  They  are  in- 
different, becaufe  they  are  weak ;  and  this  indifference  to  the  fex  is  the 
original  ftain  which  difgraces  Nature,  prevents  her  from  expanding,  and, 
by  deftroying  the  germs  of  life,  cuts  the  root  of  fociety.     Hence 
man  makes  no  exception  to  what  has  been  advanced.     Nature  by  deny- 
ing him  the  faculty  of  love,  has  abufed  and  contrafted  him  more  than 
any  other  animiil." 

A  humilating  pifturc  indeed !  but  than  which,  Mr.  Jeffcrfon  affures  us, 
Bevcr  was  one  more  unlike  the  original.  M.  Buffon  grants,  that  their 
ftature  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  men  of  Europe;  and  he  might  have  ad- 
mitted, that  the  Iroquois  were  larger,  and  the  Lenopi  or  Delawarcs 
taller,  than  people  in  Europe  generally  are :  But  he  fays  their  organs 
of  generation  are  fmaller  and  weaker  than  thofe  of  Europeans;  which 
is  not  a  faft.  And  as  to  their  want  of  beard,  this  error  has  been  alrea- 
dy noticed. 

«•  They  have  no  ardour  for  their  female." — It  is  true,  that  they  do 
not  indulge  thofe  exceffes,  nor  difcover  that  fondnefs,  which  are  cuf- 
tomary  in  Europe  ;  but  this  is  not  owing  to  a  defeft  in  nature,  but  to 
manners.  Their  foul  is  wholly  bent  upon  war.  This  is  what  procures' 
them  glory  among  the  men,  and  makes  them  the  admiration  of  the 
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women.  To  this  they  are  educated  from  their  earlleft  youth.  Whea 
they  purfue  game  with  ardour,  when  they  bear  the  fatigues  of  the 
chace,  when  they  fuftain  and  fufFer  patiently  hunger  and  cold,  it  is  not 
fo  much  for  the  fake  of  the  game  they  purfue,  as  to  convince  their 
parsnts  and  the  council  of  the  nation,  that  they  are  fit  to  be  inrollcd  in 
the  number  of  the  warriors.  The  fongs  of  the  womeni  the  dance  of 
the  warriors,  the  fage  counfel  of  the  chiefs,  the  tales  of  the  old,  the 
triumphal  entry  of  the  warriors  returning  with  fuccefs  from  battle,  and 
the  refpeft  paid  to  thofe  who  diftinguifh  themfelves  in  battle,  and  in 
fubduing  their  enemies,  in  fliort,  every  thing  they  fee  or  hear,  tends  to 
infpire  them  with  an  ardent  defire  for  military  fame.  If  a  young  man 
were  to  difccver  a  fondnefs  for  women  before  he  has  been  to  war,  he 
would  become  the  contempt  of  the  men,  and  the  feorn  and  ridicule  of 
the  women :  or  were  he  to  indulge  himfelf  with  a  captive  taken  in  war, 
and  much  more  were  he  to  offer  violence  in  order  to  gratify  his  lull:,  he 
Would  ncur  indelible  difgrace.  The  feeming  frigidity  of  the  men, 
therefor-  <:'\e  effeft  of  manners,  and  not  a  defeft  of  nature.  They 
are  nei  v  ^  re  defeftive  in  ardour,  nor  more  impotent  with  the  female, 
than  are  the  whites  reduced  to  the  fame  diet  and  exercife.  ^^  -,j ,.  ,.;^, 
**  They  raife  few  children." — They  indeed  raife  fewer  children  than 
we  do ;  the  caufes  of  which  are  to  be  foynd,  not  in  a  difference  of 
nature,  but  of  circumftance.  The  women  very  frequently  attending  the 
men  in  their  parties  of  war  and  of  hunting,  child-bearing  becomes  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to  them.  It  is  faid,  therefore,  that  they  have 
learned  the  praftice  of  procuring  abortion  by  the  ufe  of  fome  vegetable ; 
and  thdt  it  even  extends  to  prevent  conception  for  a  confiderable  time 
after.  During  thefe  parties  they  are  expofed  to  numerous  hazards,  to 
exceffive  exertions,  to  the  greateft  extremities  of  hunger.  Eyen  at  their 
homes,  the  nation  depends  for  food,  through  a  certain  part  of  every  year, 
on  the  gleanings  of  the  foreft ;  that  is,  they  experience  a  famine  once  in 
every  year.  With  all  animals,  if  the  female  be  badly  fed,  or  not  fed  at 
iall,  her  young  peri(h  ;  and  if  both  male  and  female  be  reduced  to  like 
want,  generation  becomes  lefs  aftive,  lefs  produttive.  To  the  obftacles, 
then,  of  want  and  hazard,  which  Nature  has  oppofed  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  wild  animals,  for  the  purpofe  of  retraining  their  numbers 
within  certain  bounds,  thofe  of  labour  and  voluntary  abortion  are  added 
with  the  Indian.  No  wonder,  then,  if  they  multiply  lefs  than  we  do. 
Wliere  food  is  regularly  fupplied,  afingle  farm  will  (how  more  of  cattle 
than  a  whole  country  of  forefts  can  of  buffaloes.  The  fiime  Indian 
women,  when  married  to  white  traders,  who  teed  them  and  their  children 
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plentifully  and  regularly^  who  exempt  them  from  exceffive  drudgeiy/ 
who  keep  them  ftationary  and  unexpofed  to  accident,  produce  and  raife 
as  many  children  as  the  white  women.  Inftances  are  known,  under 
thefe  circumftances,  of  their  rearing  a  dozen  children. 

Neither  do  they  feem  to  be  "  deficient  in  natural  affeftion."  On 
the  contrary,  their  fenfibility  is  keen,  even  the  warriors  weeping  moft 
bitterly  on  the  lofs  of  their  children  j  though  in  general  they  endeavour 
to  appear  fuperior  to  human  events. 

Their  friendfhips  are  ftrong,  and  faithful  to  the  uttermoft  extremity. 
A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  appeared  in  the  cafe  of  the  late  Col. 
jfeyrd,  who  was  fent  to  the  Cherokee  nation  to  tranfaft  fome  bufinefs 
with  them.  It  happened  that  forac  of  our  diforderly  people  had  juft 
icilled  one  or  two  of  that  nation.  It  was  therefore  propofed  in  the 
council  of  the  Cherokees,  that  Col.  Byrd  ftiould  be  put  to  death,  in  re- 
venge for  the  lofs  of  their  countrymen.  Among  them  was  a  chief. 
Called  Silouee,  who,  on  fome  former  occafion,  had  contrafted  an  ac- 
quaintance and  friendfliip  with  Col.  Byrd.  He  came  to  him  every- 
night  in  his  tent,  and  told  him  not  to  be  afraid,  they  (hould  not  kill 
hinu  After  many  days  deliberation,  however,  the  determination  was, 
contrary  to  Silouee's  expeftation,  that  Byrd  (hould  be  put  to  death,  and 
fome  warriors  were  difpatched  as  executioners.  Silouee  atu  vjed  them  ; 
and  when  they  entered  the  tent,  he  threw  himfelf  between  them  and 
Byrd,  and  faid  to  the  warriors,  '*  This  man  is  my  friend :  before  you 
get  at  him,  you  mull  kill  me."  On  which  they  returned;  and  the 
council  refpefted  the  principle  fo  much  as  to  recede  from  their  deter- 
mination. 

That  "  they  are  timorous  and  cowardly,"  is  a  charafter  with  whfdhi 
there  is  little  reafon  to  charge  them,  when  we  recolleft  the  manner  in 

which  the  Iroquois  met  Monf. ,  who  marched  into  their  coun^ 

try ;  in  which  the  old  men,  who  fcomed  to  fly,  or  to  furvive  the  capture 
of  their  town,  braved  death  like  the  old  Romans  in  the  time  of  the 
Gauls,  and  in  which  they  foon  after  revenged  themfelves  by  facking  and 
deftroying  Montreal,  in  (hort,  the  Indian  is  brave,  when  an  enterprifc 
depends  upon  bravery  ;  education  with  him  making  the  point  of  honour 
confift  in  the  deftrudion  of  an  enemy  by  ftratagcm,  and  in  the  prcferva- 
tion  of  his  own  pcrfon  free  from  injury  :  or  priliaps  this  is  nature,  while 
it  is  education  whicl-  teaches  us  to  honour  force  rather  than  fincffe.  He. 
will  defend  himfelf  againft  an  hoft  of  enemies,  always  choofing  to  be 
killed  rather  than  to  furrender,  though  it  be  to  the  whites,  who  he 
knows  will  treijt  hitn  well.     In  otlu-r  iltuutioas,  alfo,  he  macts  death 
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Ivith  more  deliberation,  and  endures  tortures  with  a  firmnefs  unknown 
almoft  to  religious  enthafiafm  among  us. 

Much  lefs  are  they  to  be  charafterifed  as  a  people  of  no  vivacity,  and 
who  arc  excited  to  aftion  or  motion  only  by  the  calls  of  hunger  and 
thirft.      Their  dances  in  which  they  fo  much  delight,  and  which  to  a 
European  would  be  the  moft  fevere  exercife,  fully  contradift  this ;  not 
to  mention  their  fatiguing  marches,  and  the  toil  they  voluntarily  and 
cheerfully  undergo  in  their  military  expeditions.    It  is  true,  that  whea 
at  home  they  do  not  employ  themfelves  in  labour  or  the  culture  of  the 
foil :  but  this,  again,  is  the  e^e£l  of  cuftoms  and  manners  which  have 
afligned  that  to  the  province  of  the  women.    But  it  is  faid,  "  they  are 
averfe  to  fociety  ahd  a  fecial  life.''    Can  any  thing  be  more  inapplicable 
thail  thi&  to  a  people  who  always  live  in  towns  or  in  clans  ?  Or  can  the/ 
b&  faid  to  have  no  refubli^ue,  who  conduA  all  their  affairs  in  national 
councils ;  who  pride  themfelves  in  their  national  charaAer ;  who  con- 
ftder  ail  infult  or  injury  done  to  an  individual  by  a  ftranger  as  done  to 
the  whole,  and  refent  it  accordingly  ? 

To  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  their  genius  and  mental  powers,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferfon  obferves,  more  fafts  are  wanting,  and  great  allowance  is  to  be 
made  for  thofe  circumftances  of  their  fituation  which  call  for  a  difplay 
of  particular  talents  only.    This  done,  we  (hall  probably  find  that  the 
Americans  are  formed,  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body,  on  the  fame  model 
with  the  komo  fapem  Europaus.     The  principles  of  their  fociety  ^for- 
bidding  all  corapulfioa,  they  are  to  be  led  to  duty  and  to  enterprife  by 
perfonal  influence  and  perfuafion.     Hence  eloquence  in  council,  bravery 
and  addrefs  in  war,  become  the  foundations  of  all  confequcnce  with 
them.     To  thefe  acquirements  all  their  faculties  are  direfted.    Of  their 
bravery  and  addrefs  in  war  we  have  multiplied  proofs,  bccaufe  we  have 
been  the  fubjeds  on  which  they  were  exercifed.     Of  their  eminence  in 
oratory  we  have  fewer  examples,  becaufe  it  is  difplayed  chiefly  in  their 
own  councils.    Sonje,  however,  we  have  of  very  fuperior  luflre.     We 
sriay  challenge  the  whole  orations  of  Demoflhencs  and  Cicero,  and  of 
any  more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe,  has  funiilhcd  more  eminent,  to  pro. 
duce  a  fingle  pafTage  fuperior  to  the  fpeech  of  Logan,  a  Mingo  chief,  to 
Lord  Dunmore  when  governor  of  this  flate.     The  flory  is  as  follows ;  of 
which,  and  of  the  fpeech,  the  authenticity  is  unquellionable..    In  the 
fpring  of  the  J-ear  1 774,  a  robbery  and  murder  \vcre  committed  on  an 
inhabitant  of  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  by  t^vo  Indians  of  the  Shawance 
tribe.     The  neighbouring  whites,  according  to  their  cuftom,  undertook 
to  punifh  this  outrage  in  a  fummary  way.     Colonel  Crefap,  a  man  infa- 
rnous  for  the  many  miuders  he  had  committed  on  thofe  much-injured 
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^opIC)  Collefted  a  party,  and  proceeded  down  the  Kanhaway  in  quell  ot 
vengeance.  Unfortunately  a  canoe  of  women  and  children,  with  one 
man  only,  was  feen  coming  from  the  oppofite  fhore>  unarmed,  and  un- 
fofpeAing  any  hoftile  attack  from  the  whites.  Crefap  and  his  party 
concealed  thenrfeives  on  the  bank  of  thb  river ;  and  the  moment  the 
canoe  reached  the  ihore,  fingled  out  their  objedls,  and  at  one  fire  killed 
every  perfon  in  it.  This  happened  to  be  the  family  of  Logan,  who  had 
long  been  diftinguiihed  as  a  friend  of  the  whites.  This  unworthy  re- 
tarn  provoked  his  vengeance.  He  accordingly  fignalized  himfelf  in 
the  war  which  enfued.  In  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year  a  decifive  bat- 
tle was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway,  between  the  col- 
le^d  forces  of  the  Shawanees,  Mingoes,  and  Delawarcs,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Virginia  militia.  The  Indians  were  defeated^  and  fued  fot 
peace.  Logan,  however,  difdained  to  be  feen  among  the  fuppliants ; 
but,  left  the  fincerity  of  a  treaty  ihould  be  diftruflcd  from  which  fo  dif- 
tinguifhed  a  chief  abfented  himfelf,  he  fent  by  a  meflfenger  the  following 
fpeech,  to  be  delivered  to  Lord  Dunmore : — *'  I  appeal  to  any  white 
man  to  fay  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him 
not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  cloathed  him  not. 
During  the  courfe  of  the  laft  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained 
idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the 
whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed  as  they  pafled,  and  faid  Logan  is  the 
friend  of  nuhite  men,  I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but 
for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel  Crefap,  the  laft  fpring,  in  cold 
blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  fparing 
even  my  women  and  children.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in 
the  veins  of  any  living  creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I 
have  fought  it  j  I  have  killed  many ;  I  have  fully  glutted  my  ven- 
geance. For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace  ;  but  do  not 
harbour  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear. 
He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  fave  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mouro 
for  Logan  ? — Not  one." 

To  the  preceding  anecdotes  in  favour  of  the  American  charafter,  may 
be  added  the  following  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  Indian  men> 
when  young,  are  hunters  and  warriors :  when  old,  counfellors ;  for  all 
their  government  is  by  the  counfel  or  advice  of  the  fages.  Hence  they 
generally  ftudy  oratory;  the  beft  fpeaker  having  the  moft  influence. 
The  Indian  women  till  the  ground,  drefs  the  food,  nurfe  and  bring  up 
the  children,  and  preferve  and  hand  down  to  pofterity  the  memory  of 
public  tranfartions.  Thefc  employments  of  men  and  women  are  ac- 
counted natural  and  honourable.    Having  few  artificial  wants>  they 
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have  abundance  of  leifure  for  improvement  by  converfation.  Our 
laborious  manner  of  life,  compared  with  theirs,  they  efteem  flaviih  and 
bafe ;  and  the  learning  on  which  we  v^ue  ourfelvesj  they  regard  as 
frivolous  and  ufelefs.  * 

Having  frequent  occafions  fo  hold  pi)l)lic  councils,  they  have  ac- 
<}uired  great  order  and  decency  in  conducing  them.  The  old  men  fit 
in  the  foremoft  ranks,  the  warriors  in  the  next)  and  the  women  and 
children  in  the  hindmoft.  The  bufinefs  of  the  women  is  to  take  exaA 
notice  of  what  palTes ;  imprint  it  in  their  memories,  for  they  have  no 
writing,  and  communicate  it  to  their  children.  They  are  the  records 
of  the  councilt  and  they  preferve  tradition  of  the  (lipularions  in  treaties 
a  hundred  years  back ;  which,  when  we  compare  with  our  writings,  we 
always  find  exaft.  He  that  would  fpeak  rifes.  The  reft  obferve  a  pro- 
found filence.  When  he  has  finiftied,  and  fits  down,  they  leave  hini  * 
five  or  fix  minutes  to  recoUeft,  that  if  he  has  omitted  any  thing  he  in- 
tended to  fay,  or  has  any  thing  to  add,  he  may  rife  again  and  deliver 
it.  To  interrupt  another,  even  in  common  conve^iration,  is  reckoned 
higUy  indecent. 

The  politenefs  of  thefe  favages  in  converfation  is,  indeed,  carried  ta 
excefs ;  fince  it  does  not  permit  them  to  contradid  or  deny  the  truth  of 
what  is  afferted  in  their  prefence.  By  this  means  they  indeed  avoid  dif- 
putes ;  but  then  it  becomes  difficult  to  know  their  minds,  or  what  im- 
prefilion  you  make  upon  them.  The  miffionaries  who  have  attempted  ta> 
convert  them  to  Chriftianity,  all  complain  of  this  as  or.e  of  the  greateft 
difficulties  of  their  miffion.  The  Indians  hear  with  patience  the  truths  of 
the  gofpel  explained  to  them,  and  give  their  ufual  tokens  of  afllnt  and 
approbation;  but  this  by  no  means  implies  conviftion ;  it  is  mere  civility. 

When  any  of  them  come  into  our  towns,  our  people  arc;  apt  to  crowd 
round  them,  gaze  upon  them,  and  Incommode  them  wh«^re  they  defire 
to  be  private  j  this  they  efteera  great  rudenefs,  and  the  efFeft  of  the 
want  of  inftrudtion  in  the  rules  of  civility  and  good  manners.  .,  *•  We 
have",  fay  they,  "as  much  curiofity  as  you;  and  when  you  come  into 
bur  towns,  we  wifti  for  opportunities  of  looking  at  you ;  but  for  this 
piirpofe  we  hide  ourfelves  behind  buflies  where  you  are  to  pafs,  and  never 
intrude  ourfelves  into  your  company." 

There  manner  of  entering  one  another's  villages  has  likewife  its  rules. 
It  is  reckoned  uncivil  in  travelling  ftrangers  to  enter  a  village  abruptly, 
without  giving  notice  of  their  approach.  Therefore,  as  foon  as  they 
arrive  within  hearing,  they  ftop  and  hollow,  remaining  there  till  invited 
to  enter.    Two  old  men'  ufually  come  out  to  them  and  lea4  them  in. 
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Theifi  is  in  every  village  a  vacant  dwelling*  called  the  Jiratigers  hau/k^ 
Here  they  are  placed,  whi.'e  the  old  men  go  round  from  hut  to  hut,  39, 
quainting  the  inhabitants  that^Arangers  arc  arrived,  who  are  probably 
hungry  and  weary  ;  and  every  one  fends  them  what  he  can  fpare  of  vic- 
tuals, and  ikins  to  r^pofe  on.  When  the  (Irangers  aro  refrelhed,  pipe$ 
and  tobacco  are  brought  ^  and  then,  but  not  before,  converf^tion  begins, 
wfth  enquiries  who  they  are,  whither  bound,  what  news,  &c.  and  i|; 
pfually  ends  with  o&rs  of  fervicc ;  if  the  ftrangers  have  occafiqn  fof 
guides,  or  any  necelfaries  for  continuing  their  journey ;  and  nothing  i| 
exafted  for  the  entertainment.  .         V 

The  fame  hofpitality,  efleemcd  among  them  as  a  principal  virtue,  iy 
pra^fed  by  private  perfons ;  of  which  Conrad  Weifer,  the  interpreter, 
gave  Dr.  Franklin  ;he  foUovving  inftance :  He  had  been  naturalize4 
among  the  Six  Nations,  and  fpokc  well  the  Mohock  language.  In 
going  through  the  Indian  country  to  carry  a  meffage  from  our  governor 
to  tjie  council  at  Onondaga,  he  called  at  the  habitation  of  Canaifetego, 
an  old  acquaintance,  who  embraced  him,  fpread  furs  for  him  to  fit  on, 
placed  before  him  fome  boiled  beans  and  venifon,  and  mixed  fome  mm 
and  water  for  his  drink.  When  he  was  well  refrefh^di  and  had  lit  hi« 
pipe,  CanafTetego  began  to  converfe  with  him :  aiked  how  h^e  had  fared 
the  many  years  fmcc  they  had  feen  each  other,  whence  he  then  came,  what 
had  occafioned  the  journey,  &c.  Conra4  anfwered  all  his  queftions ; 
and  when  the  difcourfe  began  to  flag,  th?  Indian,  to  continue  it,  faid» 
**  Conrad,  you  have  lived  long  among  the  white  people,  and  know 
**  fomething  of  their  cuftoms ;  I  have  been  fometimes  at  Albany,  and 
*•  have  obferved,  that  once  in  fcven  days  they  Ihut  up  their  (hops, 
**  and  affemble  all  in  the  great  houfe ;  tell  me  what  it  is  for  ? — What  do 
"  they  do  there  r"  **  They  meet  therq,"  fays  Conrad,  •*  to  hear  and 
"  learn  ^W  things."  "  I  do  not  doubt  (fays  the  In^lian)  that  they  teU 
"  you  fo]  they  have  told  me  the  fame:  hut  I  doubt  the  truth  of  what 
«*  they  fay,  and  I  will  tell  you  my  reafons.  I  went  ilatcly  to  Albany  tq 
f<  fell  my  Ikins,  and  buy  blankets,  knives,  powder,  rum,  &c.  You 
«•  know  I  generally  ufed  to  deal  with  Hans  Hanfon ;  but  I  was  a  little 
"  inclined  this  tim.e  to  try  fome  other  merchants.  However  I  called 
"  firft  upon  Hans,  and  ^Iked  him  what  he  would  give  for  beaver.  He 
"  faid  he  could  not  give  more  than  4s.  a  pound  ;  but  (fays  he)  1  cannot 
"  talk  on  bufinefs  now ;  this  is  the  day  wher^  we  meet  together  to  learn 
*•  good  things,  and  I  am  going  to  the  meeting.  So  I  thought  to  myfelf, 
«•  fmce  I  cannot  40  any  bufinefs  to-day,  I  n^ay  as  well  go  to  the  meeting 
<«  tpq;  and  I  went  with  him.— There  ftood  up  a  man  in  black,  and 
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^  begian  to  talk  to  the  people  very  angrily.  I  did  not  underftand  what 
**  he  faid ;  but  perceiving  that  he  looked  much  at  me  and  at  Hanfon, 
"  I  imagined  he  was  angry  at  feeing  me  there  :  fo  1  went  out,  fat  down 
*•  near  the  houfe,  ftruck  fire,  and  lit  my  pipe,  waiting  till  the  meeting 
•'  (hould  break  up.  I  thought  too,  that  the  man  had  mentioned  fome- 
"  thing  of  beaver,  and  I  fufpefted  that  it  might  be  the  fubjeft  of  their 
"  meeting.  So  when  they  came  out,  I  accofted  my  merchant.— Well 
•*  Hans  (fays  I)  I  hope  you  have  agreed  to  give  more  than  4s.  a-pound  ?" 
**  No  (fays  he),  I  cannot  give  fo  much,  I  cannot  give  more  than  3s.  6d." 
**  I  then  fpoke  to  feveral  other  dealers,  but  they  all  fung  the  fame  fong, 
**  three  and  fixpence,  three  and  fixpence.  This  made  it  clear  to  me  that 
**  my  fufpicion  was  right ;  and  that  whatever  they  pretended  of  meeting 
**  to  learn  good  things,  the  real  purpofe  was,  to  confult  how  to  cheat  In- 
•*  dians  in  the  price  of  beaver.  Confider  but  a  little,  Conrad,  and  you 
'*  muft  be  of  my  opinion.  If  rfiey  met  fo  often  to  learn  good  things, 
"  they  certainly  would  have  learned  fome  before  this  time.  But  they 
*•  are  ftill  ignorant.  You  know  our  praftice.  If  a  white  man,  in  tra- 
*'  veiling  through  our  country,  enters  one  of  our  cabins,  we  all  treat 
"  him  as  I  treat  you ;  we  dry  him  if  he  is  wet,  we  warm  him  if  he  is 
**  cold,  and  give  him  meat  and  drink,  that  he  may  allay  his  third  and 
'*  hunge  ;  and  we  fpread  foft  furs  for  him  to  reft  and  fleepon :  we  de- 
•*  mand  nothing  in  return.  But  if  I  go  into  a  white  man's  houfe  at 
"  Albany,  and  alk  for  viftuals  and  drink,  they  fay,  Where  is  your  mo- 
**  ney  ?  And  if  I  have  none,  they  fay.  Get  out,  you  Indian  dog.  You 
"  fee  they  have  not  yet  learned  thofe  little  good  things  that  we  need  no 
<♦  meeting  to  be  inftrudled  in ;  becaufe  our  mothers  taught  them  to  us 
"  when  we  were  children  ;  and  therefore  it  is  impofllble  their  meetings 
**  (hould  be,  as  they  fay,  for  any  fuch  purpofe,  or  have  any  fuch 
**  effedl ;  they  are  only  to  contrive  the  cheating  0/ Indians  in  the  price  of 
*'  heaver," 

The  next  queftion  that  occurs  is,  Whether  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Americans,  or  the  difparity  between  them  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  afford  fufficient  grounds  for  determinin^r  them,  as  fome  have 
done,  to  be  a  race  of  men  radically  different  from  all  others  ? 

In  this  queftion,  to  avoid  being  tedious,  we  (hall  confine  ourfelves  to 
what  has  been  advanced  by  Lord  Karnes;  who  is  of  opinion,  that  there 
are  many  different  fpecies  of  men,  as  well  as  of  other  animals ;  and 
gives  an  hypothefis,  whereby  he  pretends  his  opinion  may  be  main- 
tained in  a  confiftency  with  Revelation.  "  If  (fays  he)  the  only  rule 
afforded  by  nature  to  clafling  animals  can  be  depended  on,  th^e  artf 
No.  III.  T  *  different 
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different  faces  of  men  as  well  as  of  dogs:  a  madifF  differs  not  more  fVoill 
a  fpaniel,  than  a  white  man  from  a  negro,  or  a  Laplander  from  a  Danev 
And,  if  we  have  any  faith  in  Providence,  it  ought  to  be  fo.  Plants 
were  created  of  different  kinds,  to  fit  them  fur  different  climates ;  and 
fo  were  brute  animals.  Certain  it  i»,  that  all  men  are  not  fitted  eqUdly 
for  every  climate.  There  is  fcarce  a  climate  but  what  is  natural  to  fome 
men,  where  they  profper  and  flouriih ;  and  thefe  is  not  a  climate  but 
where  fome  men  degenerate.  Doth  not  then  analogy  lead  us  to  con> 
elude,  that,  as  there  are  different  climates  on  the  face  of  this  globe,  f» 
there  are  different  races  of  men  fitted  for  thefe  different  climates  ? 

'<  M.  Buifon,  from  the  rule.  That  animals  which  can  procreate  toge- 
ther, and  whofe  progeny  can  alfo  procreate,  are  of  one  fpecies;  con- 
cludes, that  all  men  are  of  one  race  or  fpecies ;  and  endeavours  to  fup- 
port  that  favourite  opinion,  by  afcribing  to  the  climate,  to  food,  or 
other  accidental  caufes,  all  the  varieties  that  arc  found  among  men.  But 
is  he  ferioufly  of  opinion,  that  any  operation  of  climate,  or  of  other 
accidental  caufe,  can  account  for  the  copper  colour  and  fmooth  chin 
univerfal  among  the  Americans;  the  prominence  of  the  pudenda  univer« 
fal  among  the  Hottentot  women ;  or  the  black  nipple  no  lefs  univerfal 
dmong  the  female  Samoiedes  ? — It  is  in  vain  to  afcribe  to  the  climate  thd 
low  flature  of  the  Efquimaux,  the  fmallnefs  of  their  feet,  or  the  over- 
grown fize  of  their  heads.  It  is  equally  in  vain  to  afcribe  to  climat* 
the  low  ftature  of  the  Laplanders,  or  their  ugly  vifage.  The  black  co- 
lour of  negroes,  their  lips,  *  flat  nofe,  crifped  woolly  hair,  and  rank  fmell, 
dillinguilh  them  from  every  other  race  of  men.  The  Abyffinians,  on 
the  contrary,  are  tall  and  well  made,  their  complexion  a  brown  olive, 
features  well  proportioned,  eyes  large  and  of  a  fparking  black,  thin  lips, 
a  nofe  rather  high  than  flat.  There  is  no  fuch  difference  of  climate  be- 
tween Abyffmia  and  Negro-land  as  to  produce  thefe  flriking 
differences. 

*'  Nor  fhall  our  author's  ingenious  hypothefis  concerning  the  extre- 
mities of  heat  and  cold,  purchafe  him  impunity  with  refped  to  the  fal- 
low complexion  of  the  Samoiedes,  Laplanders,  and  Greenlanders.  The 
Finlanders,  and  northern  Norwegians,  live  in  a  climate  not  lefs  cold 
than  that  of  the  people  mentioned ;  and  yet  are  fair  beyond  other 
Europeans.  I  fay  more,  there  are  manr  inftances  of  races  of  people  pre- 
ferving  their  original  colour,  in  climates  very  different  from  their  own; 
but  not  a  fmgle  inftance  of  the  contrary,  as  far  as  I  can  learn.  Ther« 
have  been  four  complete  generations  of  negroes  in  Pennfyivania,  without 
•ay  viiible  change  of  colour ^  they  continue  jet  black,  as  originally, 
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Thofe  who  afcrlbe  all  to  the  fun,  ought  to  confider  how  little  probable 
h  is,  that  the  colour  it  imprefTes  on  the  parents  fliould  be  communicated 
to  their  infant  children,  who  never  (aw  the  fun  :  I  ihould  be  as  foon  in- 
duced to  believe  with  a  German  naturalift,  whofe  name  has  efcaped  me, 
that  the  negro  colour  is  owing  to  an  ancient  cudom  in  Africa^  of  dyeing 
.the  (kin  black.    Let  a  European,  for  years,  expofe  himfclf  to  the  fun  in 
a  hot  climate,  till  he  be  quite  brown ;  his  children  will  neverthelefs  have 
the  f-Rie  complexion  with  thofe  in  Europe.     From  the  a^ion  of  the  fun> 
is  it  pofiiblc  to  explain,  why  a  negro,  like  a  European,  is  born  with  a 
ruddy  (kin,  which  turns  jet  black  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  ?" 
,.  Our  author  next  proceeds  to  draw  fome  arguments  for  the  exiftence  of 
different  races  of  men,  from  the  various  tempers  and  difpofitions  of  dif- 
ferent nations ;  which  he  reckons  to  be  fpccific  differences,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  colour,  ftature,  &c.  and  having  fummed  up  his  evidence,  he  con- 
cludes thus :    "  Upon  fumming  up  the  whole  particulars  mentioned 
above*  would  one  hedtate  a  moment  to  adopt  the  following  opinion^ 
were  there  no  counterbalancing  evidence,  viz. '  That  God  created  man/^ 
pairs  of  the  human  race,  differing  from  each  other,  both  externally  and 
internally;  that  he  fitted  thofe  pain  for  different  climates,  and  placed 
each  pair  in  its  proper  climate ;  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  original 
pairs  wer«  preferved  entire  in  their  defcendants ;  who,  having  no  ailift- 
ance  but  their  natural  talents,  were  left  to  gather  knowledge  from  ex- 
perience ;  and,  in  particular,  were  left  (each  tribe)  to  form  a  language 
for  itfelf ;  that  figns  were  fufHcient  for  the  original  pairs,  without  any 
language  but  what  nature  fuggeils ;  and  that  a  language  was  formed 
gradually  as  a  tribe  increafed  in  numbers,  and  in  different  occupations* 
to  make  fpeech  necefTary  ?"    But  this  opinion,  however  plaufible,  we 
are  not  permitted  to  adojit :  being  taught  a  different  lefTon  by  Reve- 
lation, viz.  That  God  created  but  a  fmgle  pair  of  the  human  fpecies. 
Though  we  cannot  doubt  the  authority  of  Mofes,  yet  his  account  of 
the  creation  of  man  is  not  a  little  puzzling,  as  it  feems  to  contradift 
every  one  of  the  fads  mentioned  above.    According  to  that  account 
different    races   of    men    were  not  formed,  nor  were   men  formed 
originally  for  different  climates.    All  men  muft  have  fpoken  the  fame 
language,  viz.  That  of  our  firfl  parents.     And  what  of  all  feems 
the  moft  contradidory  to  that  account,  is  the  favage  fbte :  Adam,  as 
Mofes  informs  us,  was  endued  by  his  Maker  with  an  eminent  degree  of 
knowledge ;  and  he  certainly  was  an  excellent  preceptor  to  his  children 
and  their  progeny,  among  whom  he  lived  many  generations.    Whence 
then  the  degeneracy  of  all  men  unto  the  favage  ftate  ?  To  account  for 
that  difmal  cataftrophe,  mankind  muft  have  fuffered  fome  terrible  con- 
▼uifion.    That  terrible  convulfiop  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
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tower  of  Babel,  contained  in  the  nth  chapter  of  Genefls,  which  ii, 
*  Thati  for  many  centuries  after  the  deluge,  the  whole  earth  was  of  one 
language,  and  of  one  fpeech ;  that  they  united  to  build  a  city  on  a  plain 
in  the  land  of  Shinar,  with  a  tower,  whofe  top  might  reach  unto  heaven ; 
that  the  Lord,  beholding  the  people  to  be  one,  and  to  have  all  one  Ian* 
guage,  and  that  nothing  would  be  redrained  from  them  which  they  im- 
agined to  do,  confounded  their  language  that  they  might  not  underftand 
one  another,  and  fcattered  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth.' 
Here  light  breaks  forth  in  the  midft  of  darknefs.  By  confounding  the 
language  of  men,  and  fcattcring  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth,  they  were  rendered  favagcs.  And  to  harden  them  for  their 
new  habitations,  it  was  neceffary  that  they  Ihould  be  divided  into  dif- 
ferent kinds,  fitted  for  different  climates.  Without  an  immediate  change 
of  conftitution,  the  builders  of  Babel  could  not  pcflTibly  have  fubfiftcd 
in  the  burning  region  of  Guinea,  nor  in  the  frozen  n-gion  of  Lapland; 
houfes  not  being  prepared,  nor  any  other  convenience  to  proted  them 
9gninll  a  deftruClive  climate." 

Wc  may  firft  remark,  on  his  Lordfhip's  hypothefis,  that  it  is  evidently 
incomplete;  for,  allowing  the  human  race  to  have  been  divided  into 
different  fpecies  at  the  confufion  of  languages,  and  that  each  fpecies  was 
adapted  to  a  particular  climate  ;  by  what  means  were  they  to  get  to  the 
climates  proper  for  them,  or  how  were  they  to  know  that  fuch  climates 
exifted  ?  Hov/  was  an  American,  for  inftancci  when  languifhing  in  an 
improper  climate  at  Babel,  to  get  to  the  land  of  the  Amazons,  or  the 
banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  in  his  own  country  ?  or  how  was  he  to  know 
thefe  places  were  more  proper  for  him  than  others  ? — If,  indeed,  we  take 
the  fcripture  phrafe,  •*  The  Lord  Jcathred  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of 
all  the  earth,"  in  a  certain  fenfe,  we  may  account  for  it.  If  we  fuppofc 
that  the  difi'trent  fpecies  were  immediately  carried  off  by  a  whirlwind,  or 
other  fupernatural  means,  to  their  proper  countries,  the  difficulty  will 
vanifh :  but  if  this  is  his  Lordlliip's  interpretation,  it  is  certainly  a  very 
fingulnr  one. 

Before  entering  upon  a  confideration  of  the  particular  arguments  ufcd 
by  our  author  for  proving  the  diverfuy  of  fiiecies  in  the  human  race,  it 
will  be  proper  to  lay  down  the  following  general  principles,  which  may 
ferve  as  axioms,  (i.)  When  we  ailert  a  multiplicity  of  fpecies  in  the 
human  race ;  we  bring  in  a  fupernatural  caufe  to  folve  a  natural  pheno- 
menon :  for  thefe  fpecies  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  immediate  work  of  the 
Deity.  (2.)  No  perfon  has  a  right  to  call  any  thing  the  immediate  effect 
of  omnipotence,  unlcfs  by  exprefs  revelation  from  the  Deity,  or  from  a 
certainty  that  no  natural  caufe  is  fuiHcient  to  produce  the  effeA.    The 
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leafon  is  plain.  The  Deity  is  invifiblr,  and  fo  are  many  natural  caufest 
when  wc  fee  an  cfTed  therefore,  of  which  the  caiifc  does  not  manifeft 
itfelf,  wc  cannot  know  whether  the  immediate  caufe  is  the  Dcit>',  or  an 
invifiblc  natural  power.  An  example  of  this  we  have  in  the  phenomena 
of  thunder  and  earthquakes,  which  were  often  ufcribed  immediately  to 
the  I^eity,  but  are  now  difcovered  10  be  the  cffefts  of  eleftricity.  (3.) 
No  perfon  can  ailcrt  natural  c.Ti'fes  to  be  infullicient  to  produce  fuch  and 
fuch  pflcd^s,  unlefs  he  perfeftly  knows  all  thefe  caufes  and  the  limits  of 
their  power  i»i  all  poflible  cafes ;  and  this  no  man  has  ever  known,  or  can 
know. 

By  keeping  'v\  view  thefe  principles,  which  '.\  e  hope  are  felf-evident, 
we  will  eafily  iw.  T.aul  Kam».'s's  arguments  to  confilt  entirely  in  a  fiefith 
princpii, — In  fuhftance  rhey  are  all  reduced  to  ti.is  lingle  fcnt^nce : 
"  Natural  piiilofophers  have  been  hitherto  imfucccisful  v^  thch  tii- 
deavours  to  r.ccount  for  tht:  t^.iiTcrenccs  obferved  amon;»  ni.Tai.5ijd, 
therel-ire  thefe  differences  cannot  be  accounted  for  from  natura'  .anfcs,'" 

His  Lordlhip,  however,  ulls  i.'  in  rhc  paflages  already  q':;>i>:d,  that 
»'  a  maftiff  tiiffers  not  more  from  a  fpaniel,  than  a  Laplundei  fjo  n  a 
"  Dane;"  that  *'  it  is  vain  to  afcrlbe  to  climate  the  J:.'/  ibfure  of  ihc 
Laplanders,  or  their  ugly  vifagc." — Yet,  in  a  note  on  O.je  word  Lap- 
landers, he  fubjoins,  that,  •'  by  late  accounts  it  appears,  t'iiat  the  Iiv- 
landers  are  only  degenerated  Tartars;  and  that  they  and  the  Hungarians 
originally  fpningfrom  the  fame  brce<l  of  men,  and  from  the  fane  i;oua« 
try." — The  Hungarians  are  generally  handfome  and  well  made,  like 
Danes,  or  like  other  people.  The  Laplanders,  he  tells  us,  differ  a? 
mucb  from  them  as  a  maftift'  from  a  fpaniel.  Natural  caulks,  therefoie, 
according  to  Lord  Karnes  himfelf,  may  caufe  two  individuals  of  t>>e  fame 
fpecies  of  mankind  to  dilTer  from  each  other  as  much  as  a  maftiff  doeo. 
from  a  fpaniel. 

While  we  are  treating  this  fubjeft  of  colour,  it  may  not  \^  gmlfs  fO 
obfervc,  that  a  very  .emarkabic  difference  of  colour  may  arcidently  hap- 
pen to  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies.  In  the  ifth.nui  of  Diirienj  a 
fingular  race  of  men  have  been  difcovered. — They  are  of  lo\/  ftaiure,  cf 
a  feeble  make,  and  incapable  of  enduring  fatigi.;,  D.cir  cdour  u  a 
dead  milk  white;  not  refembling  that  of  fair  /Mple  among  Euiopeans, 
but  without  any  blufh  or  fanguine  roir/ploxion.  Their  f1;in  is  covered 
with  a  fine  hairy  down  of  a  chaiky  white ;  the  hair  of  their  heads, 
their  eye-brows,  and  eye-lalhes,  are  of  the  fame  hue.  Their  eyes  are  of 
a  fingular  form,  and  fo  weak,  that  they  can  hardly  bear  the  light  of  the 
fun ;  but  they  fee  clearly  by  moon-light,  and  are  moft  aftive  and  gay  in 
the  night.    Among  the  negroes  of  Africa,  as  wcl^  as  the  nati\  es  of  the 
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Indian  iflands,  a  fmall  number  of  thefe  people  are  produced.    They  are 
called  Albinos  by  the  Poituguefe,  and  Kackerlahs  by  the  Dutch. 

This  race  of  men  is  not  indeed  permanent ;  but  it  is  fufficient  to  Aiow, 
that  mere  colour  is  by  no  means  the  eharadleriilic  of  a  certain  fpecies  of 
mankind.  The  difference  of  colour  in  thefc  individuals  is  undoubtedly 
owing  to  a  natural  caufe.  To  conftitute,  then,  a  race  of  men  of  this 
colour,  it  would  only  be  necefTary  that  this  caufe,  which  at  prefent  is 
merely  accidental,  fhould  become  permanent,  and  we  cannot  know  but 
it  may  be  fo  in  fome  parts  of  the  world. 

If  a  difference  in  colour  is  no  charafteriftic  of  a  different  fpecies  of 
mankind,  much  lefs  can  a  difference  in  ftature  be  thought  fo. — In  the 
■fouthern  parts  of  America,  there  arc  faid  tg  be  a  race  of  men  exceeding 
the  common  flze  in  height  and  ftrength.  This  account,  however,  it 
doubted  of  by  fome :  but  be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  the  Efqui:. 
maux  are  as  much  under  the  common  fize,  as  the  Patagonians  are  faid 
to  be  above  it,  Neverthelefs  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  either  of  thefe 
are  fpecific  differences ;  feeing  the  Laplanders  and  Hungarians  are  both 
of  the  fame  fpecies,  and  yet  the  former  are  generally  almoft  a  foot  fliortef 
than  the  latter'j  and  if  a  difference  of  climate,  or  other  accidental  caufes, 
can  make  the  people  of  one  country  a  foot  fhorter  than  the  common 
fi?«  of  mankind,  undoubtedly  accidental  caufes  of  a  contrary  nature  may 
make  thofe  of  another  country  a  foot  taller  than  other  men. 

Though  the  fun  has  undoubtedly  a  fliare  in  the  produftion  of  the 
fwarthy  colour  of  thofe  nations  which  are  moil  expofed  to  his  influence; 
yet  the  manner  of  living  to  which  people  are  accuftomed,  their  viAualS| 
theijr  employment,  &c.  mufl  contribute  very  much  to  a  difference  of 
complexion.  There  are  fome  kinds  of  colouring  roots,  which,  if  mixed 
with  the  food  of  certain  animals,  will  tinge  even  their  bones  of  a  yellowr 
colour.  It  cannot  be  thought  any  great  degree  of  credulity  to  infer 
from  this,  that  if  thefe  roots  were  mixed  with  the  food  of  a  white  man, 
they  might,  without  a  miracle,  tinge  his  fkin  of  a  yellow  colour.  If  a 
man  and  woman  were  both  to  ufe  food  of  this  kind  for  a  length  of  time, 
till  they  became  as  it  were  radically  dyed,  it  is  impofTible,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  Divine  power,  or  of  fome  extraordinary  natural  caufe, 
but  their  children  mull  be  of  the  fame  colour  j  and  was  the  fame  kind 
of  food  to  be  continued  for  fcveral  generations,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  this  colour  might  refill  the  continued  ufe  of  any  kind  of  food 
whatever. 

Of  this  indeed  we  have  no  examples,  but  we  have  an  example  of 
changes  much  more  wonderful.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  it  is 
iporc  cafy  to  work  a  change  upon  the  body  of  a  man,  or  any  other 
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tnlmali  than  upon  lus  mind.  A  man  that  is  naturally  cholerie  may  ia« 
deed  learn  to  prevent  the  bad  effefls  of  his  palTion  by  reafon,  but  the 
pailion  itfelf  will  remain  as  immutable  as  his  colour.  But  to  reafon  in  a 
manner  fimilar  to  Lord  Kames ;  though  a  man  (hould  be  naturally  cho« 
leric,  or  fubjedl  to  any  other  pafllon,  why  (hould  his  children  be  fo  i 
—This  way  of  reafoning,  however  plau{ible>  is  by  no  means  conclufive^ 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  paflage  in  Mr.  Forfter's  Voyage.      .  , 

June  9th.  "  The  officers  who  could  not  yet  relilh  their  fait  provi- 
fions  after  the  refrefhments  of  New  Zealand,  had  ordered  their  black  dog» 
mentioned  p.  135,  to  be  killed :  this  day,  therefore,  we  dined  for  the 
firft  time  on  a  leg  of  it  roafted ;  which  tailed  fo  exa^y  like  mutton» 
that  it  was  abfolutely  undiftinguiihable.  In  our  cold  countries,  where 
animal  food  is  fo  much  ufed,  and  where  to  be  carnivorous  perhaps  lies 
in  the  nature  of  men,  or  is  indifpenfably  necefllary  to  the  prefervation  of 
their  health  and  ftrength,  it  is  ftrange  that  there  (hould  exift  a  Jewi(h 
averficn  to  dogs-fle(h,  when  hogs,  the  moft  uncleanly  of  all 
animals,  are  eaten  without  fcruple.  Nature  feems  exprefsly  to  have  in- 
tended them  for  this  ufe,  by  making  their  oSspring  fo  very  numerous, 
and  their  increafe  fo  quick  and  frequent.  It  may  be  objeAed,  that  the 
exalted  degree  of  inftindl  which  we  obferve  in  our  dogs,  infpires  us  with 
great  unwillingnefs  to  kill  and  eat  them.  But  it  is  owing  to  che  time  we 
fpend  on  the  education  of  dogs,  that  they  acquire  thofe  eminent  qualities 
which  attach  them  fo  much  to  us.  The  natural  qualities  of  our  dogs 
may  receive  a  wonderful  improvement;  but  education  muft  give  its 
affiftance,  without  which  the  human  mind  itfelf,  though  capable  of  an 
immenfe  expanfion,  remains  in  a  very  contraAed  (late.  In  New  Zea- 
land,  and  (according  to  former  accounts  of  voyages)  in  the  tropical  ifles 
of  the  South  Sea,  the  dogs  are  the  moft  flupid,  dull  animals  imaginable, 
and  do  not  feem  to  have  the  leaft  advantage  in  point  of  fagacity  over  our 
(heep,  which  are  commonly  made  the  emblems  of  fillinefs.  In  the  for- 
mer country  they  are  fed  upon  fifh,  in  the  latter  on  vegetables,  and  both 
thefe  diets  may  have  ferved  to  alter  their  difpofuion.  Education  may 
perhaps  likewifc  graft  new  inftin(5is ;  the  New  Zealand  dogs  are  fed  on 
the  remains  of  their  matter's  meals ;  they  eat  the  bones  of  other  dogs ; 
and  the  puppies  become  true  cannibals  from  their  birth.  We  had  a 
young  New  Zealand  puppy  on  board,  which  hud  certainly  had  no  op- 
portunity of  tafting  any  thing  but  the  mother's  milk  before  we  purchafed 
it:  however,  it  eagerly  devoured  a  portion  of  the  fiefh  and  bones  of  the 
^og  on  which  we  dined  to-day ;  while  feveral  others  of  the  European 
breed  taken  on  board  at  the  Cape,  turned  from  it  without  touching  it. 

"  On  the  fpjrrh  of  Auguft,  a  young  bitch,  of  the  terrier  breed,  taken 
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oiv  hdAtd  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  covered  by  a  fpaniel,  brougM 
fen  young  ones,  one  of  which  was  dead.  The  New  Zealand  dog  men- 
tioned above,  which  devoured  the  bones  of  the  roafted  dog,  now  fell 
upon  the  dead  puppy,  and  eat  of  it  with  a  ravenous  appetite.  This  is  a 
proof  how  far  education  may  go  in  producing  and  propagating  new  in- 
Aiti&s  in  animals.  European  dogs  are  never  fed  on  the  meat  of  their 
own  fpeciies,  but  rathei"  feem  to  abhoif  it.  The  New  Zealand  dogs,  in 
all  tifcelihood,  are  trained  up  from  their  earlieft  age  to  eat  the  remains 
•f  their  mafter's  rteals :  they  are  therefore  ufed  to  feed  upon  fifli,  their 
own  fpeties,  and  perhaps  human  flelh ;  and  what  was  only  owing  to 
habit  at  firft,  may  become  inftinft  by  length  of  time.  This  was  remark- 
able in  our  cannibal  dog ;  for  he  came  on  board  fo  young,  that  he  could 
not  have  been  weaned  long  enough  to  have  acquired  a  habit  of  devouring 
his  own  fpecies,  and  much  lefs  of  eating  human  flefli ;  however,  one  of 
our  feamen  having  cut  his  finger,  held  it  out  to  the  dog,  who  fell  to 
greedily,  licked  it,  and  then  began  to  bite  it," 

From  this  account  it  appears,  that  even  the  inftinfts  of  animals  are  not 
unchangeable  by  natural  caufes ;  and  if  thefe  caufes  are  powerful  enough 
to  change  the  difpofitions  of  fucceeding  generations,  much  more  may 
we  fuppofe  them  capable  of  making  any  poifible  alteration  in  the  extern 
nal  appearance. 

We  are  not  here  neccffitated  to  confine  ourfelves  to  obfervations  made 
on  brute  animals.  The  Franks  are  an  example  of  the  produftion  of  one 
general  character,  formed  by  fome  natural  caufe  from  a  mixture  of  many 
different  nations. — They  were  a  motley  multitude,  confiding  of  various 
German  nations  dwelling  beyond  the  Rhine :  who,  uniting  in  defence 
of  their  common  liberty,  took  thence  the  name  of  Franks;  the  word 
frarik  fignifying  in  their  language,  as  it  ftill  does  in  ours,  free.  Among 
them  the  following  nations  were  mentioned,  viz.  the  Aftuarii,  Chamavi, 
Brilfleri,  Salii,  Frifii,  Chaufi,  Amfwarii,  and  Catti.  We  cannot  fup- 
pofe one  charafter  to  belong  to  fo  many  different  nations ;  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  Franks  were  nationally  charafterized  as  treacherous ;  and 
fo  deeply  feems  this  quality  to  have  been  rooted  in  their  nature,  that 
their  defcendants  have  not  got  quite  free  of  it  in  1500  years.  It  is  in 
vain,  then,  to  talk  of  different  races  of  men,  either  from  their  colour, 
fize,  or  prevailing  diipolitioiis,  feeing  wc  have  undeniable  proofs  that  all 
thefe  may  be  changed,  in  the  mod  remarkable  manner,  by  natural  caufes, 
without  any  miraculous  interpofition  of  the  deity. 

The  first  peoi-ling  of  America.  The  next  queftion,  then, 
which  prefents  itfelf  is.  From  what  part  of  the  Old  World  America  has 
woft  probably  been  peopled  ?        •,        ■  '    . 
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Difcoveries  long  ago  made  inform  us,  that  an  intercourfc  between  thfc 
Old  Continent  and  America  might  be  carried  on  with  facility  from  the 
north- weft  extremities  of  Europe  and  the  north-caft  boundaries  of  Aiia. 
In  the  ninth  century  the  Norwegians  difcovered  CiL»^nland,  and  plantc<i 
a  colony  there.  The  communication  with  that  country  was  renewed  iii 
the  laft  century  by  Moravian  miflionaries,  in  orde»  to  propagate  their 
dodlrine  in  that  bleak  and  uncultivated  region.  By  them  we  are  in« 
formed  that  the  north-weft  coaft  of  Greenland  is  feparated  from  America 
by  a  very  narrow  ftrait ;  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  they  are  united ;  that  the  Efquimaux  of  America  pcrfedUy 
referable  the  Greenlanders  in  their  afpedt,  drefs,  and  mode  of  living ; 
and  that  a  Moravian  miffionary,  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
Greenland,  having  viftted  the  country  of  the  Efquimaux,  founds  to  his 
aftonilhment,  that  they  fpoke  the  fame  language  with  the  Greenianders» 
and  were  in  every  refpedl  the  fame  people.  The  fame  fpccies  of  ani- 
mals, too,  are  found  in  the  contiguous  regions.  The  bear,  the  wolf,  the 
fox,  the  hare,  the  deer,  the  roebuck,  the  elk,  frequent  the  forefts  of 
North  America,  as  well  as  thofe  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

Other  difcoveries  have  provedj  that  if  the  two  continents  of  Afia  and 
America  be  feparated  at  all,  it  is  oaly  by  a  narrow  ftrait.  From  this 
part  of  the  Old  Continent,  alfo,  inhabitants  may  have  pafled  into  the 
New ;  and  the  refemblance  between  the  Indians  of  America  and  the 
eaftern  inhabitants  of  Afia,  would  induce  us  to  conjefture  that  they  havd 
a  common  origin.  This  is  the  opinion  adopted  by  Dr.  Robertfon  in  hii 
Hiftory  of  America,  where  we  find  it  accompanied  with  the  following 
narrative. 

•*  While  thofe  immenfe  regions  which  ftretched  caftward  from  th« 
river  Oby  to  the  fea  of  Kamtfchatka  were  unknown,  or  imperfeftly  ex- 
plored, the  north-eaft  extremities  of  our  hemifphere  were  fuppofcd  to  be 
fo  far  diftant  from  any  part  of  the  New  World,  that  it  was  not  eafy  to 
conceive  how  any  communication  fhould  have  been  carried  on  between 
them.  But  the  Rufltans,  having  fubjedled  the  weftem  part  of  Siberia  t9 
their  empire,  gradually  extended  their  knowledge  of  that  vaft  countryj 
by  advancing  towards  the  eaft  into  unknown  provinces.  Thefe  were 
difcovered  by  hunters  in  their  excurfions  after  game,  or  by  foldiers  emi 
ployed  in  levying  the  taxes ;  and  the  court  of  Mofcow  eftimated  th* 
importance  of  thofe  countries  only  by  the  fmall  addition  which  thejr 
made  to  its  revenue.  At  length,  Peter  the  Great  afcended  the  Rufian 
throne :  His  enlightened  comprehenfive  mind,  intent  upon  every  circum- 
ftance  that  could  aggrandize  his  empire,  or  render  his  reign  illuftrious, 
4ifcerned  confequences  of  thofe  difcoveries,  whicU  had  efcaped  the  ob- 
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fervation  of  his  ignorant  predeccITors.  He  perceived,  that,  111  propoi'^ 
tion  as  the  regions  of  Afia  extended  towards  the  eaft,  they  muft  approach 
nearer  to  America;  that  the  communication  between  the  two  conti- 
nents, which  had  long  been  fearched  for  in  vain,  would  probably  be 
found  in  this  quarter  j  and  that,  by  opening  this  intercnurfe,  fome  part 
of  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  weftern  world  might  be  made  to 
flow  into  his  dominions  by  a  new  channel.  Such  an  objeft  fuited  a 
genius  that  delighted  in  grand  fchemes.  Peter  drew  up  inftruftions  with 
his  own  hand  for  profecuting  this  defign,  and  gave  orders  for  carrying 
it  into  execution. 

•'  His  fucceflbrs  adopted  his  ideas,  and  purfued  his  plan.  The  officers 
\viiom  the  Ruffian  court  employed  in  this  fervice,  had  to  ftruggle  with 
fo  many  difficulties,  that  their  progrefs  was  extremely  flow.  Encouraged 
by  fome  faint  traditions  among  the  people  of  Siberia  concerning  a  fuc- 
cefsful  voyage  in  the  year  1648  round  the  north-eafl:  promontory  of  Afia, 
they  attempted  to  follow  the  fame  courfe.  Veffels  were  fitted  out,  with 
this  view,  at  different  times,  from  the  rivers  Lena  and  Kolyma ;  but  in 
a  frozen  ocean,  which  nature  feems  not  to  have  deflined  for  navigation, 
they  were  expofed  to  many  difafters,  without  being  able  to  accomplifh 
their  purpofe.  No  veflel  fitted  out  by  the  Ruffian  court  ever  doubled 
this  formidable  cape;  we  are  indebted  for  what  is  known  of  thofe  ex- 
treme regions  of  Afia,  to  the  difcoveries  made  in  excurfions  by  land. 
In  all  thofe  provinces,  an  opinion  prevails,  that  countries  of  great  extent 
and  fertility  lie  at  no  confidcrable  dillance  from  their  own  coafts.  Thefe 
the  Ruffians  imagined  to  be  part  of  America  ;  and  feveral  circumftances 
concurred  not  only  in  confirming  them  in  this  belief;  but  in  perfuading 
tlicm  that  fome  portion  of  that  continent  could  not  be  very  remote. 
Trees  of  various  kinds,  unknown  in  thofe  naked  regions  of  Afia,  ar© 
driven  upon  the  coait  by  an  eafterly  wind.  By  the  fame  wind  floating 
ice  is  brought  thither  in  a  few  days ;  flights  of  birds  arrive  annually 
from  the  fame  quarter ;  and  a  tradition  obtains  among  the  inhabitantsj 
of  an  intcicourfe  formerly  carried  on  with  fome  countries  fituated  t* 
the  eail'. 

"  After  weighing  all  tliefj  particulars,  and  comparing  tlie  pofition  of 
the  countries  in  Alia  which  they  had  difcovered,  with  fuch  {  arts  in  th« 
north-wcil  of  America  as  were  already  known  ;  the  Ruffian  court  formed 
a  plan,  wliich  would  have  hardly  occurred  to  any  nation  lefs  accuftomed 
to  engage  in  arduous  undertakings  and  to  contend  with  great  difiiculties. 
Orders  were  iflued  to  build  two  vcflcls  at  Ocliotz,  in  the  fca  of  Kamt- 
fchatka,  to  fail  on  a  voyage  of  difcovcry.  ^I'hough  that  dreary  uncul- 
tivated region  furnilliej  nodiing  that  could  be  of  ufe  in  conftrudting 
rhein  but  fom.e  larcii-trccs ;  thoiu^h  not  only  the  iron,  the  cordage,  the 
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fails,  and  all  the  numerous  articles  requifite  for  their  equipment,  but 
the  provifions  for  viftualling  them,  were  to  be  carried  through  the  im- 
menfij  deferts  of  Siberia,  along  rivers  of  difficult  navigation,  and  roads 
almoft  impaffable,  the  mandate  of  the  fovereign,  and  the  perfeverance 
of  the  people,  at  laft  furmounted  every  obftacle.  Two  veffels  were 
finiflied  ;  and,  under  the  comm'and  of  the  captains  Behring  and  Tfchiri- 
kow,  failed  from  Kamtfchatka  in  quell  of  the  New  World,  in  a  quarter 
:>  where  it  had  never  been  approached.     They  Ihaped  their  courfe  towards 

the  eaft  j  and  though  a  ftorm  foon  feparated  the  veffels,  which  never  re- 
joined, and  many  difafters  befel  them,  the  expeiflations  from  the  voyage 
were  not  altogether  fruftrated.  Each  of  th?  commanders  difcovered 
land,  which  to  them  appeared  to  be  part  of  the  American  continent ; 
and,  according  to  their  obfervatlons,  it  feems  to  be  fituatcd  within  a 
few  degrees  of  the  north-welt  coaft  of  California.  Each  fent  fome  of  his 
people  afhore :  but  in  one  place  the  inhabitants  fled  as  the  Ruflians 
approached ;  in  another,  they  carried  off  thofe  who  landed,  and  dc- 
ftroye.l  their  boats.  The  violence  of  the  weather,  and  the  diftrefs  of 
their  crews,  obliged  both  to  quit  this  inhofpitable  coaft.  In  their  return 
they  touched  at  feveral  iflands,  which  ftretch  in  a  chain  from  caft  to 
weft  between  the  country  which  they  had  difcovered  and  the  coaft  of 
Afia.  They  had  fome  intercourfe  with  tlie  natives,  who  feemed  to  them 
to  refemble  the  North  Americans.  They  prefented  to  the  Ruffians  the 
calumet,  or  pipe  of  peace,  which  is  a  fymbol  of  frisndfhip  univerfal 
among  the  people  of  North  America,  and  an  ufage  of  arbitrary  inftitu- 
tion  peculiar  to  them." 

The  more  recent  and  accurate  difcoverics  of  the  illuftrious  navigator 
Cooke,  and  hia  fucceffor  Gierke,  have  brought  the  matter  ftill  nearer  to 
certainty.  The  fea,  from  the  fouth  of  Behring 's  Straits  to  the  crefcent 
of  ifles  between  Afia  and  America,  is  very  (hallow.  It  deepens  from 
thefe  ftraits  (as  the  Britifli  feas  do  from  thofe  of  Dover)  till  foundings 
are  loft  in  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  that  does  not  take  place  but  to  the 
fouth  of  the  ifles.  Between  them  and  the  ftraits  is  an  incrcafe  from  la 
to  54  fathom,  except  only  off  St.  Thaddeus  Nofs,  where  there  is  a  chan- 
nel of  greater  depth.  From  the  volcanic  difpofition,  it  has  been  judged 
probable,  not  only  that  there  was  a  fcparation  of  the  continents  at  the 
Straits  of  Beiiring,  but  that  the  whole  fpace  from  the  ifles  to  that  fmall 
opening  had  once  been  occupied  by  land  ;  and  that  the  fury  of  the  wa- 
tery  element,  aduated  by  that  of  fire,  had  in  moft  remote  times,  fub- 
verted  and  overwhelmed  the  traft,  and  left  the  iflands  monumental  fra'^- 
ments, 

.  Without  adopting  all  the  fancies  of  Buffon,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  tis 

U  a  th9 
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the  Ahhi  Clayigero  obfervcs,  that  our  planet  has  been  fubjcA  to  great 
viciflitudes  fincc  the  deluge.    Ancient  and  modern  hiftories  confirm  the 

truth  which  Ovid  has  fung  in  the  name  of  Pythagoras : 

*'■-'■  ,11' 

Video  egQ  quod fuerat  quondam  foliiijjima  tellusy 
EJe/retumi  'v'td't  faaas  ex  tequore  ttrrai. 

At  prefent  they  plough  thofe  lands  over  which  lliips  formerly  failed,  and 
now  they  fail  over  lands  which  were  formerly  cultivated ;   earthquakes 
have  fwallowed  fome  lands,  and  fubterraneous  fires  have  thrown  up 
others :   the  rivers  have  formed  new  foil  with  their  mud ;  the  fea  re- 
treating from  the  (hores  has  lengthened  the  land  in  fome  places,  and  ad- 
vancing in  others  has  diminilhed  it ;  it  has  feparated  fome  territories 
which  were  formerly  united,  and  fortred  new  flraits  and  gulphs.    We 
have  examples  of  all  thefe  revolutions  in  the  paft  century.     Sicily  was 
united  to  the  continent  of  Naples,  as  Eubea,  now  the  Black  Sea,  to 
BoBtia.     Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  other  ancient  authors,  fay  the  fame  thing 
of  Spain  and  Africa,  and  affirm,  that  by  a  violent  eruption  of  the  ocean 
upon  the  land  between  the  mountains  Abyla  and  Calpe,  that  communi- 
cation was  broken,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  formed.    Among 
the  people  of  Ceylon  there  is  a  tradition  that  a  fimilar  irruption  of  the 
fea  feparated  their  ifland  from  the  peninfula  of  India.     The  fame  thing 
is  believed  by  thofe  of  Malabar  with  refpeft  to  the  ifles  of  Maldivia, 
^nd  with  the  Malayans  with  refpeft  to  Sumatra.     It  is  certain,  fays  the 
Count  de  BuiFon,  that  in  Ceylon  the  earth  has  loft  30  or  40  leagues, 
which  the  fea  has  taken  from  it ;  pn  the  cdntrary,  Tongres,   a  place  of 
the  low  countries,  has  gained  30  leagues  of  land  from  the  fea.     The 
northern  part  of  Egypt  owes  its  exiftence  to  inundations  of  the  Nile. 
The  earth  which  this  river  has  brought  from  the  inland  countries  of 
Africa,  and  depofited  in  its  inundations,  has  formed  a  foil  of  more  than 
25  cubits  of  depth.     In  like  manner,   adds  the  above  author,    the  pro- 
vince of  the  Yellow  River  in  China,   and  that  of  Louifiana,  have  only 
'   been  formed  of  the  mud  of  rivers.     Pliny,  Seneca,  Diodorus,  and  Strabo, 
report  innumerable  examples  of  fimilar  revolutions,  which  we  omit,  that 
our  differtation  may  not  become  too  prolix ;  as  alfo  many  modern  revo- 
lutions, which  are  related  in  the  theory  of  the  earth  of  the  Count  de; 
Buffon  and  other  authors.     In  South  America,   all  thofe  who  have  ob- 
ferved  with  philofophic  eyes  the  peninfula  of  Yucatan,  do  not  doubt  that 
that  country  has  once  been  the  bed  of  the  fea;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  channel  of  Bahama  many  indications  (hew  the  illand  of  Cuba  to 
have  been  cnce  united  to  the  continent  of  Florida.     In  the  ftrait  which 
feparates  America  from  Afia  many  iflands  are  found,  which  probably 
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were  the  mountains  belonging  to  that  traft  of  land  which  we  fuppofe  to 
have  been  fwallowed  up  by  earthquakes ;  which  is  made  more  probable 
by  the  multitude  of  volcanoe "  which  we  know  of  in  the  peninfula  of 
Kamtfchatka.  It  is  imagined,  however,  that  the  finking  of  that  land, 
and  the  feparation  of  the  two  continents,  has  been  uccafioned  by  thofe 
great  and  extraordinary  earthquakes  mentioned  in  the  hiftories  of  the 
Americans,  which  formed  an  era  almoft  as  memorable  as  that  of  the 
deluge.  The  hiftories  of  the  Toltecas  fix  fuch  earthquakes  in  the  v  iar 
I  Tecpatl ;  but  as  we  know  not  to  what  century  that  belonged,  we  can 
form  no  conjeiflure  of  the  time  that  great  calamity  happened.  If  a  great 
{earthquake  (hould  overwhelm  the  iilhmusof  Suez,  and  there  (hould  be  at 
(he  fame  time  as  great  a  fcarcity  of  hiftorians  as  there  were  in  the  firft 
ages  after  the  deluge,  it  would  be  doubted,  in  300  or  400  years  after, 
whether  Afia  had  ever  been  united  by  that  part  to  Africa ;  and  many 
would  firmly  deny  it. 

Whether  that  great  event,  the  feparation  of  the  continents,  took  place 
^efore  or  after  the  population  of  America,  is  as  impoiTible  as  it  is  of 
little  moment  for  us  to  know ;  but  we  are  indebted  to  the  above-men- 
tioned navigators  for  fettling  the  long  difpute  about  the  point  from 
which  it  was  efFefted.    Their  obfervations  prove,  that  in  one  place  the 
diftance  between  continent  and  continent  is  only  39  miles,  not  (as  the 
author  of  the  Recherches  Philo/ophlques  fur  lei  Americaim  would  have  it) 
800  leagues.    This  narrow  ftrait  has  alfo  in  the  middle  two  iflands, 
which  would  greatly  facilitate  the  migration  of  the  Afiatics  into  the 
New  World,  fuppofing  that  it  took  place  in  canoes  after  tlie  convulfion 
>vhich  rent  the  two  continents  afunder.    Befides,  it  may  be  added,  that 
(hefe  flraits  are,  even  in  the  fummer,  often  filled  with  ice ;  in  winter, 
pften  frozen.    In  either  cafe  mankind  might  find  an  eafy  pafTage  ;  in 
the  laft,  the  way  was  extremely  ready  for  quadrupeds  to  crofs  and  flock 
the  continent  of  America.     But  where,  from  the  vaft  expanfe  of  the 
nonh-eaflern  yirorld,  to  fix  on  the  firft  tribes  who  contributed  to  people 
jhe  New  Continent,  now  inhabited  almoft  from  end  to  end,  is  a  matter 
jhat  baffles  human  reafon.    Thp  learned  may  make  bold  and  ingenious 
ponjeftures,  but  plain  good  fenfe  cannot  always  accede  t©  them. 

As  mankind  increafed  in  numbers,  they  naturally  protruded  one 
another  forward.  Wars  might  be  another  caufe  of  migrations,  There 
appears  no  reafon  why  the  Afiatic  north  might  not  be  an  offidma  'virorum, 
^s  well  as  the  Enropean.  The  ovcrteeming  country,  to  the  caft  of  the 
Kiphoean  mountains,  (nuft  find  it  necefTary  to  difchargc  its  inhabitants : 
jhe  firft  great  wave  of  people  was  forced  forward  by  the  next  to  it,  more 
|U(iiid  and  more  powerful  than  itfelf :  fuccefiive  and  new  impulfes  con. 
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tinually  arriving,  fliort  'reft  was  given  to  that  which  fpread  over  a  more 
caftern  traft ;  difturbcd  again  and  again,  it  covered  frefh  regions ;  at 
length,  reaching  the  fartheft  limits  of  the  Old  World,  found  a  new  one, 
with  ample  fpacc  to  occupy  qnmolefted  for  ages ;  till  Columbus  curfed 
them  by  a  difcovery,  which  bjfought  again  new  fins  and  new  deaths  to 
both  worlds. 

«  The  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  (Mr.  Pennant  obftrves),  do  not 
confift  of  the  offspring  of  a  fingle  nation ;  different  people,  at  fcveral 
periods,  arrived  there ;  and  it  is  impoffiblc  to  fay,  that  any  one  is  now 
to  be  found  on  the  original  fpot  of  its  colonization.  It  is  impoffiblc, 
with  the  lights  which  wc  have  fo  recently  received,  to  admit  that 
America  could  receive  its  inhabitants  (at  leaft  the  bulk  of  them)  from 
any  other  place  than  eaftern  Afia.  A  few  proofs  may  be  added,  taken 
from  cuftoms  or  dreffes  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  worlds  : 
fome  have  been  long  extinft  in  the  Old,  others  remain  in  both  in  full 
force. 

<*  The  cuftom  of  fcalping  was  a  barbarifm  in  ufe  with  the  Scythians, 
who  carried  about  them  at  all  times  this  favagc  mark  of  triumph  :  they 
cut  a  circle  round  the  neck,  and  ftripped  off  the  Ikin,  as  they  would  that 
of  an  ox.     A  little  image  found. among  the  Calmucs,  of  a  Tartarian 
deity,  mounted  on  a  horfe,  and  fitting  on  a  human  (kin,  with  fcalps 
pendent  from  the  breaft,  fully  illuftrates  the  cuftom  of  the  Scythian  pro- 
genitors, as  defcribed  by  the  Greek  hiftorian.     This  ufage,  as  the  Eu- 
ropeans know  by  horrid  experience,  is  continued  to  this  day  in  America. 
The  ferocity  of  the  Scythians  to  their  prifoncrs  extended  to  the  remoteft 
part  of  Afia.     The  Kairtfchatkans,  even  at  the  time  of  their  difcovery 
by  the  Ruffians,  put  their  prifoners  to  death  by  tlie  moft  lingering  and  ex- 
cruciating inventions ;  a  pradlice  in  full  force  to  this  very  day  among  the 
aboriginal  Americans.   A  race  of  the  Scythians  were  ftiled  Anthropophagi^ 
from  their  feeding  on  human  flefli.     The  people  of  Nootka  Sound  ftill 
make  a  repaft  on  their  fellow  creatures :  but  what  is  more  wonderful,  the 
favage  allies  of  the  Britifti  army  have  been  known  to  throw  the  mangled 
Umbs  of  the  .French  prifoners  into  the  horrible  cauldron,  and  devour 
them  with  the  fame  relilh  as  thofe  of  a  quadruped. 

•<  The  Scythians  were  faid,  for  a  certain  time,  annually  to  transform 
themfelves  into  wolves,  and  again  to  refume  the  human  ftiape.  The 
new  difcovered  Americans  about  Nootka  Sound,  at  this  time  difguife 
themfelves  in  dreffes  made  of  the  {kins  of  wolvs  and  other  wild  beafts, 
and  wear  even  the  heads  fitted  to  their  own.  Thefe  habits  they  ufe  in 
the  chace,  to  circumvent  the  animals  of  the  field.  But  would  not  igno- 
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tance  or  fuperdltiun  afcribe  to  a  fupernatural  mctamorpofis  thefe  temp»< 
rary  expedients  to  deceive  the  brute  creation  ?  . 

'*  In  their  marches,  the  Kamtfchatkans  never  went  abrcaft,  but  fol- 
lowed one  another  in  the  fame  trad.  The  fame  cuftom  is  exadly  ob- 
fervcd  by  the  Americans. 

"  The  Tungufi,  the  moft  numerous  nation  refident  in  Siberia,  prick 
their  faces  with  fmall  punAures,  with  a  needle,  in  various  (hapes ;  then 
rub  into  them  charcoal,  fo  that  the  marks  become  indelible.  This  cuf- 
torn  is  dill  obferved  in  feveral  parts  of  America.  The  Indians  on  the 
back  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  to  this  day,  perform  the  operation  exactly  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  pundure  the  ikin  into  various  figures;  as  the  natives  of 
New  Zealand  do  at  prefent,  and  as  the  ancient  Britons  did  with  the  herb 
glaftum,  or  woad ;  and  the  Virginians,  on  the  firfl  difcoveiy  of  that 
country  by  the  Englifh.  .  >^  '      •  .      . 

"  The  Tungufi  ufe  canoes  made  of  birch-bark,  diftcnded  over  ribs  of 
wood,  and  nicely  fewed  together.  The  Canadian,  and  many  other 
American  nations,  ufe  no  other  fort  of  boats.  The  paddles  of  the  Tun- 
gufi are  broad  at  each  end  ;  thofe  of  the  people  near  Cook's  river,  and 
of  Oonalafcha,  are  of  the  fame  form. 

**  In  burying  of  the  dead,  many  of  the  American  nations  place  the 
corpfe  at  full  length,  after  preparing  it  according  to  their  cuftoms; 
others  place  it  in  a  fitting  pofture,  and  lay  by  it  the  mofl  valuable  cloath« 
ing,  wampum,  and  other  matters.  The  Tartars  did  the  fame :  and  both 
people  agree  in  covering  the  whole  with  earth,  fo  as  to  form  a  tumulus^ 
barrow,  or  carnedd. 

"  Some  of  the  American  nations  hang  their  dead  in  trees.  Certain  of 
the  Tungufi  obferve  a  fimilar  cuftom. 

*'  We  can  draw  fome  analogy  from  drefs :  conveniency  in  that  article 
muft  have  beenconfulted  on  both  continents,  and  originally  the  materials 
muft  have  been  the  fame,  the  (kins  of  birds  and  beads.  It  is  fingular, 
that  the  conic  bonnet  of  the  Chinefe  (hould  be  found  among  the  people 
of  Nootka.  I  cannot  give  into  the  notion,  that  the  Chinefe  contributed 
to  the  population  of  the  New  World  j  but  we  can  readily  admit,  that 
a  fhipwrcck  might  furniih  thofe  Americans  with  a  pattern  for  that  part 
of  the  drefs. 

**  In  rcfpcift  to  the  features  and  form  of  the  human  body,  almoft  every 
tribe  found  along  the  weftcrn  coaft  has  fome  fimilitude  to  the  Tartar 
nations,  and  ftiil  retain  the  little  eyes,  fmall  nofes,  high  cheeks,  and 
broad  faces.  They  vary  in  fize,  from  the  lully  Calmucs  to  the  little 
Nogaians.  The  internal  Americans,  fuch  as  the  Five  Indian  nations, 
who  are  tall  of  body,  robuft  in  make,  and  of  oblong  faces,  are  derived 
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firom  a  variety  among  the  Tartars  themfclves.  The  fine  race  of  Tfchat-i 
Iki  fecm  to  be  the  ftock  from  which  thofe  Americans  are  derived.  The 
Tfchutiki,  again,  from  that  fine  race  of  Tartars  the  Kabardiniki,  or  in- 
habitants of  Kabarda. 

*'  But  about  Prince  William's  Sound  begins  a  race  chiefly  diilinguifhed 
by  their  drefsy  their  canoes,  and  their  inftruments  of  the  chacc,  from  the 
tribes  to  the  fouth  of  them.  Here  commences  the  Efquimaux  peoplcy 
or  the  race  known  by  that  name  in  the  high  latitudes  of  the  eaftem  fide 
of  the  continent.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  varieties.  At  this 
place  they  are  of  the  largcft  fize.  As  they  advance  northward  they  de« 
creafe  in  height,  till  they  dwindle  into  the  dwarfiih  tribes  which  occupy 
fome  of  the  coafts  of  the  Icy  Sea,  and  the  maritime  parts  of  Hudfon's 
Bay,  of  Greenland,  and  Terra  de  Labrador.  The  famous  Japanefe  map 
places  fome  iflands  fcemingly  within  the  Straits  of  Behring,  on  which  is 
bellowed  the  title  of  I'a  Zue,  or  the  Kingdom  of  the  Dwarfs.  Does  not 
this  in  fome  manner  authenticate  the  chart,  and  give  us  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  that  America  was  not  unknown  to  the  Japanefe ;  and  that  they  had 
(as  is  mentioned  by  Kx-mpfer  and  Charlevoix)  made  voyages  of  dif- 
covery,  and  according  to  the  lad,  adlually  wintered  on  the  continent  i 
That  they  might  have  met  with  the  Efquimaux  is  very  probable  ; 
whom,  incomparifon  of  themfelves,  they  might  juftly  diftinguifli  by  the 
name  of  dwarfs.  The  reafon  of  their  low  ftature  is  very  obvious : 
thefe  dwell  in  a  moft  fevere  climate,  amidft  penury  of  food ;  the  former 
in  one  much  more  favourable,  abundant  in  provifions ;  circumflances 
that  tend  to  prevent  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  frame.  At  the  ifland 
of  Oonalafcha,  a  dialed  of  the  Efquimaux  is  in  ufe,  which  was  continued 
along  the  whole  coaft  from  thence  northward." 

The  continent  which  ftocked  America  with  the  human  race  poured 
in  the  brute  creation  through  the  fame  pafTage.  Very  few  quadrupeds 
continued  in  the  peninfula  of  Kamtlchatka ;  Mr.  Pennant  enumerates 
only  25  which  are  inhabitants  of  land :  all  the  reft  perfilled  in  their  mi- 
gration, and  fixed  their  refidence  in  the  New  World.  Seventeen  of  the 
Kamtfchatkan  quadrupeds  are  found  in  America :  others  are  common 
only  to  Siberia  or  Tartary,  having,  for  unknown  caufes,  entirely  evacu- 
ated Kamtfchatka,  and  divided  themfelves  between  America  and  the 
parts  of  Afia  above  cited.  Multitudes  again  have  deferted  the  Old 
Vv'orld  e\cn  to  an  individual,  and  fixed  their  feats  at  diftanccs  moll  re- 
mote from  the  fpot  from  which  they  took  their  departure ;  from  mount 
Ararat,  the  refting  place  of  tlie  ark,  in  a  central  part  of  the  Old  World, 
and  excellently  adapted  for  the  difperfion  of  the  animal  creation  to  all 
its  paKs.    We  need  not  be  ftartled  (fays  Mr,  Pennant)  at  the  vaft 
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Journey!  many  of  the  quadrupeds  took  to  arrive  at  their  prefent  feats. 
Might  not  numbers  of  fpecics  have  found  a  convenient  abode  in  the  vaft 
Alps  of  Afia,  inftead  of  wandering  to  the  Cordilleras  of  Chili  ?  or  might 
not  others  have  been  contented  with  the  boundlcfs  plains  of  Tartary,  in- 
ftead of  travelling  thoufands  of  miles  to  the  extcnfive  flats  of  Pampas  ?— 
To  endeavour  to  elucidate  common  difficulties  is  certainly  a  trouble 
worthy  of  the  philofopher  and  of  the  divine ;  not  to  attempt  it  would  be 
a  criminal  indolence,  a  neglcft  to 

"  Vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man."  1 

But  there  are  multitudes  of  points  beyond  the  human  ability  to  explain, 
and  yet  are  truths  undeniable :  the  fafts  are  indifputable,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  caufes  are  concealed.    In  fuch  cafes,  faith  muft  be  called  in  to 
pur  relief.    It  would  certainly  be  the  height  of  folly  to  deny  to  that 
Being  who  broke  open  the  great  fountains  of  the  deep  to  effedi  the  de- 
luge—and afterwards,  to  compel  the  difperfion  of  mankind  to  people 
the  globe,  direfted  the  confufion  of  languages— powers  inferior  in  their 
nature  to  thefe.     After  thefe  wondrous  proofs  of  Omnipotency,  it  will 
be  abfurd  to  deny  the  poffibility  of  infufing  inftinft  into  the  brute  crc- 
tion.     Deus  eft  anima  brtitomm  ;  *'  God  himfelf  is  the  foul  of  brutes  :'* 
His  pleafure  muft  have  determined  their  will,  and  direfled  fevcral  fpe- 
cies,  and  even  the  whole  genera,  by  impulfe  irrcfiftible,  to  move  by  flow 
progreiTion  to  their  deftined  regions.    But  for  that,  the  Lama  and  the 
Pacos  might  ftill  have  inhabited  the  heights  of  Armenia  and  fome  more 
neighbouring  Alps,  inftead  of  labouring  to  gain  the  diftant  Peruvian 
Andes ;  the  whole  genus  of  armadillos,  flow  of  foot,  would  never  have 
quitted  the  torrid  zone  of  the  Old  World  for  that  of  the  New ;  and  the 
whole  tribe  of  monkeys  would  have  gamboled  together  in  the  forefts  of 
India,  inftead  of  dividing  their  refidence  between  the  ftiades  of  Indoftan 
and  the  deep  forefts  of  the  Braiils.    Lions  and  tigers  might  have  infefted 
the  hot  parts  of  the  New  World,  as  the  firft  do  the  defarts  of  Africa,  and 
the  laft  the  provinces  of  Afia;   or  the  pantherine  animals  of  South 
America  might  have  remained  additional  fcourges  with  the  favage  beafts 
of  thofe  ancient  continents.    The  Old  World  would  have  been  over- 
flocked  with  animals ;  the  New  remained  an  unanimated  wafte  I  or  both 
have  contained  an  equal  portion  of  every  beaft  of  the  earth.     Let  it  not 
be  objedled)  that  animals  bred  in  a  fouthem  clin  ate,  after  the  defcent 
of  their  parents  from  the  ark,  would  be  unable  to  bear  the  froft  and  fnow 
of  the  rigorous  north,  before  they  reached  South  America,  the  place  of 
their  final  deftination.    It  muft  be  coniidered,  that  the  migration  muft 
have  been  the  wor<k  of  ages ;  that  in  th«  courfe  of  their  progrefs  each 
No,  III,  X  generation 
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generation  ^rtw  hardened  to  the  climate  it  had  reached ;  and  that  aftef 
their  arrival  in  Annerica  they  would  again  be  gradually  accuftomed  to 
warmer  and  warmer  climates,  in  their  removal  from  north  to  fouth,  as 
they  had  in  the  reverfe,  or  from  fouth  to  north.     Part  of  the  tigers  (till 
inhabit  the  eternal  fnows  of  Ararat^  and  multitudes  of  the  very  fame 
fpeciet  live,  but  with  exalted  rage,  beneath  the  line,  in  the  burning  foil 
of  Borneo  or  Sumatra ;  but  neither  lions  or  tigers  ever  migrated  into 
the  New  World.    A  few  of  the  firft  are  found  in  India  and  Perfia,  but 
they  are  found  in  numbers  only  in  Africa.    The  tiger  extends  as  far 
north  as  weftern  Tartary,  in  lat  40.  50.  but  never  has  reached  Africa." 
In  fine,  the  conjeflures  of  the  learned  rcfpefting  the  vicinity  of  the  Old 
and  New,  are  now,  by  the  difcoveries  of  our  great  navigators,  loft  in  con- 
vidion ;  and,  in  the  place  of  imaginary  hypothefcs,  the  real  place  of 
migration  is  uncontrovertibly  pointed  out.    Some  (from  a  paflage  in 
Plato)  have  extended  over  the  Atlantic,  from  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar  to 
the  coaft  of  North  and  South  America,  an  ifland  equal  in  fize  to  the 
continents  of  Afia  and  Africa;  over  which  had  paffed,  as  over  a  bridge, 
from  the  latter,  men  and  animals ;  wool-headed  negroes,  and  lions  and 
tigers,  none  of  which  ever  exifted  in  the  New  World.     A  mighty  fea 
arofe,  and  in  one  day  and  night  engulphed  this  flupcndous  tracl,  and 
with  it  every  being  which  had  not  completed  its  migration  into  Ame- 
rica.   The  whole  negro  race,  and  almoft  every  quadruped,  now  inha- 
bitants of  Africa,  perilhed  in  this  critical  day.     Five  only  are  to  be 
found  at  prefent  in  America ;  and  of  theft  only  one,  the  bear,  in  South 
America :  Not  a  ftngle  cuftom,  common  to  the  natives  of  Africa  and 
America,   to  evince  a  common  origin.    Of  the  quadrupeds,   the  bear, 
.  flag,  wolf,  fox,  and  weefel,  are  the  only  animals  which  we  can  pro- 
nounce with  certainty  to  be  found  on  each  continent.     The  flag,  fox, 
and  weefel,  have  made  alfo  no  farther  progrefs  in  Africa  than  the  north  ; 
but  on  the  fame  continent  the  wolf  is  fpread  over  every  part,  yet  is  un- 
known in  South  America,  as  are  the  fox  and  weefel.    In  Africa  and 
South  America  the  bear  is  very  local,  being  met  with  only  in  the  north 
of  the  firA,  and  on  the  Andes  in  the  laft.    Some  caufe  unknown  arrefted 
its  progrefs  in  Africa,  and  impelled  the  migration  of  a  few  into  the  Chi- 
lian Alps,  and  induced  them  to  leave  unoccupied  the  vaft  tradl  from 
North  America  to  the  lofty  Cordilleras. 

Allufions  have  often  been  made  to  fome  remains  on  the  continent  of 
America,  of  a  morepoli(h«d  and  cultivated  people,  when  compared  with 
the  tribes  which  poffeffed  it  on  its  firll  difcovery  by  Europeans*  Mr, 
Barton,  in  his  Obfervatlom  on  fome  parts  of  Natural  Hijiory^  Part  I.  has 
colle(^ed  the  fcattered  bints  of  Kalnij  Carver>  and  fome  othersi  and  has 
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added  a  plan  of  a  regular  work,  which  has  been  difcovered  on  the  banks 
of  the  Muikingumi  near  its  junAion  with  the  Ohio.  Thefe  remains  are 
principally  ftone-walls,  large  moundi  of  earth,  and  a  combination  of 
thefe  mounds  with  the  walls,  fufpefled  to  have  been  fortiRcations.  In 
fomc  placos  the  ditches  and  the  fortrcfs  are  faid  to  have  been  plainly 
feen ;  in  others,  furrows,  as  if  the  land  had  been  ploughed. 

The  mounds  of  earth  are  of  two  kinds :  they  are  artificial  tumu]i« 
defigned  as  repofitories  for  the  dead ;  or  they  are  of  a  greater  fize,  for 
the  purpofe  of  defending  the  adjacent  country ;  and  with  this  view 
they  are  artificially  conftrud\ed,  or  advantage  is  tak<-n  of  the  natural 
eminences,  to  raife  them  into  a  fortification. 

The  remains  near  the  banks  of  the  Mulkingum,  are  fituated  about  one 
mile  above  the  junflion  of  that  river  with  the  Ohio,  and  160  miles  be- 
low Fort  Pitt.  They  confifl  of  a  number  of  walls  and  other  elevations, 
of  ditches,  &c.  altogether  occupying  a  fpace  of  ground  about  300 
perches  in  length,  and  from  about  150  to  25  or  20  in  breadth.  The 
town,  as  it  has  been  called,  is  a  large  level,  cncompafTed  by  walls,  nearly 
in  the  form  of  a  fquare,  the  fides  of  which  are  from  96  to  86  perches  in 
length.  Thefe  walls  are,  in  general,  about  10  feet  in  height  above  th« 
level  on  which  they  (land,  and  about  20  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bafe,  but 
at  the  top  they  are  much  narrower ;  they  are  at  prefent  overgrown  .with 
vegetables  of  different  kinds,  and,  among  others,  with  trees  of  feveral 
fe(et  diameter.  The  chafms,  or  opening  in  the  walls,  were  probably  in- 
tended for  gate-ways :  they  are  three  in  number  at  each  fide,  befides 
the  fmaller  openings  in  the  angles.  Within  the  walls  there  are  three 
elevations,  each  about  fix  feet  in  height,  with  regular  afcents  to  them : 
thefe  elevations  confiderably  referable  fome  of  the  eminences  already 
mentioned,  which  have  been  difcovered  near  the  river  Mifllffippi.  This 
author's  opinion  is.  That  the  Tolticas,  or  fome  other  Mexican  nation^ 
xvere  the  people  to  whom  the  mounts  and  fortifications,  which  he  has 
defcribed,  owe  their  cxiftence;  and  that  thofe  people  were  probably 
the  defcendants  of  the  Danes.  The  former  part  of  this  conjeAure  i« 
thought  probable,  from  the  fi'milarity  of  the  Mexican  mounts  and  forti- 
fications 4efcribed  by  the  Abbp  Clavigero,  and  other  authors,  to  thofe 
defcribed  by  our  author ;  and  from  the  tradition  of  the  Mexicans,  that 
they  came  froiji  the  north-weft :  for,  if  wie  can  rely  on  the  teftimony  of 
late  travellers,  fortifications  fimilar  to  thofe  mentioned  by  Mr.  Barton 
have  been  difcovered  as  far  to  the  north  as  Lake  Pepin ;  and  we  find 
them,  as  we  approach  to  the  fouth,  even  as  low  as  the  coafts  of  Florida. 
7he  fcpond  part  of  our  author's  conjeAure  appears  not  fo  well  fupported. 

X  a  Productions* 
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Prod  VCT16NS.  This  vaft  country  produces  moll  of  the  metals,  mi- 
nerals, plants,  fruits,  trees,  and  wood,  to  be  met  with  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  many  of  them  in  greater  quantities  and  high  perfect 
tion.  The  gold  and  filver  of  America  have  fupplied  Europe  with  fuch 
immenfe  quantities  of  thofe  valuable  metals,  that  they  are  become  vaftly 
more  common ;  fo  that  the  gold  and  filver  of  Europe  now  bears  little 
proportion  to  the  bi|;h  price  fet  upon  them  before  the  difcovery  of 
America. 

It  alfo  produces  diamonds,  pearls,  emeralds,  amethyfts  and  other  ra- 
laable  ftones,  which,  by  being  brought  into  Europe,  have  contribuff  d 
likewife  to  lower  their  value.  To  thefe,  which  are  chiefly  the  prodac- 
tioA  of  Spanish  America,  may  be  added  a  great  number  of  other  com- 
noditiei,  which,  though  of  lefs  price,  are  of  much  greater  ufe ;  and 
many  of  them  make  the  ornament  and  wealth  of  the  Britifh  empire  in 
this  part  of  the  world.*  Of  thefe  are  th.»  plentiful  fupplies  of  cochineal, 
indigo,  anatto,  logwood,  brazil,  fuilic,  pimento,  lignum  vitae,  rice,  gin- 
ger, cocoa,  or  the  chocolate  nut,  fugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  banillas,  red- 
wood, the  balfams  ofTolu,  Peru,  and  Chili,  that  valuable  article  in 
medicine  the  Jefuit's  bark,  mechoacan,  faffafras,  farfaparilla,  caflia,  ta- 
marinds, hides,  furs,  ambergreafe,  and  a  great  variety  of  woods,  roots, 
and  plants ;  to  which,  before  the  difcovery  of  America,  we  were  either 
ftrangers,  or  forced  to  buy  at  an  extravagant  rate  from  Afia  and  Africa, 
through  the  hands  of  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe,  who  then  engrofled 
the  trade  of  the  eadern  world. 

On  this  continent  there  grows  alfo  a  variety  of  excellent  fruits;  as 
pine-apples,  pomegranates,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  malicatons,  cher- 
ries, pears,  apples,  figs,  grapes,  great  numbers  of  culinary,  medicinal, 
and  other  herbs,  roots,  and  plants,  with  many  exotic  produdions  whick 
are  noarifhed  in  as  great  perfeAion  as  in  their  native  foil. 


Having  given  a  fummary  account  of  America  in  general ;  of  its  firft 
difcovery  by  Columbus,  its  extent,  rivers,  mountains,  &c.  of  the  Abori- 
jgines,  and  of  the  firft  peopling  this  continent,  we  Ihall  next  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  Di/coverj  and  Settlement  of 'HioKTH  America. 
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A&RANCED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDEK. 


N< 


ORTH  AMERICA  was  difcovered  in  the  reign  o/ Henry  VII.  a 
period  when  the  Arts  and  Sciences  had  made  very  confiderable  progrefs 
in  Europe.  Many  of  the  firft  adventurers  were  men  of  genius  and  learn- 
ing, and  were  careful  to  preferve  authentic  records  of  fuch  of  their  pro- 
ceedings as  would  be  interefting  to  pofterity.  Thcfe  records  afford  ample 
documents  for  American  hiftorians.  Perhaps  no  people  on  the  globe 
can  trace  the  hiftory  of  their  origin  and  progrefs  with  fo  much  precifion 
as  the  inhabitants  of  North  America ;  particularly  that  part  of  them  who 
inhabit  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  fame  which  Columbus  had  acquired  by  his  firft  difcoveries  oi| 

this  weftern  continent-  fpread  through  Europe  and  infpired  many 

1496    with  the  fpirit  of  enterprizc.     As  early  as  1 496,  four  years  onljr 

after  the  firft  difcovery  of  America,  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  ob^ 

tained  a  commifiion  from  Henry  VII.  to  difcover  unknown  lands  and 

annex  them  to  the  crown. 

In  the  fpring  he  failed  from  England  with  two  (hips,  carrying  with 
him  his  three  fons.  In  this  voyage,  which  was  intended  for  China,  hq 
fell  in  with  the  north  fide  of  Terra  Labrador,  and  coaftcd  northerly  as 
'"if  a?  the  67th  degree  of  latitude. 

1497. — T^-  "^**  y^^''  ^^  made  a  fecond  voyage  to  America  with  his 
fon  Sebaftian,  who  afterwards  proceeded  in  the  difcoveries  which  his 
father  had  begun.  On  the  24th  of  June  he  difcovered  Bonavifta,  oi^ 
the  nonh-eaft  fic.e  of  Newfoundland.  Before  his  return  he  traverfed 
the  coaft  from  Davis's  Straits  to  Cape  Florida. 

1502. — Scbsfluu.  Cabot  was  this  year  at  Newfoundland;  and  on  his 
return  carried  three  of  the  natives  of  that  ifland  to  Henry  VII. 

i5»3.— In  the  fpring  of  15 13,  John  Ponce  faded  from  Pojrto  Rico 

'"/  ' northerly 
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northerly  and  difeovered  the  continent  in  30^  8'  north  latitude.  He 
landed  in  April,  a  rcafon  when  the  country  around  was  covered  with 
TcrdaiC)  and  in  full  bloom.  This  circumftance  induced  him  to  call  the 
country  Florida^  which,  for  many  years,  was  the  common  name'  for 
North  and  South  America. 

1516. — In  1516,  Sir  S^baftian  Cabot  and  Sir  Thomas  Pert  explored 
the  coaft  as  far  as  Brazil  in  South  America.    '  I  >'         >     . 

This  vaft  extent  of  country,  the  coaft  whereof  was  thus  explored,  re- 
mained unclaimed  and  unfettled  by  any  European  power,  (except  by  the 
Spaniards  in  South  America)  for  almoil  a  century  from  the  time  of  its 
difcovery. 

1524. — It  was  not  till  the  year  1524  that  France  attempted  difco- 
veries  on  the  American  coaft.  Stimulated  by  his  enterprizing  neigh- 
bours, Francis  I.  who  pofleffcd  a  great  and  id^ive  mind,  fent  John  Ver- 
razano^  a  Florentine,  to  America,  for  the  pu  -pofe  of  makiHg  difcoveries. 
He  traverfed  the  coaft  from  latitude  28'  to  50°  north.  In  a  fecond 
voyage,  fome  time  after  he  was  loft. 

1525. — The  next  year  'Stephen  Gomez,  the  firft  Spaniard  who  came 
upon  the  American  coaft  for  difcovery,  failed  from  Groyn  in  Spain,  to 
Cuba  and  Florida,  thence  northward  to  Cape  Razo,  in  latitude  46**  north, 
in  fearch  of  a  north- weft  palfage  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

1534. — In  the  fpring  of  1534,  by  the  direftion  of  Francis  I.  a  fleet 
was  fitted  out  at  St,  Malo's  in  France,  with  defign  to  make  difcoveries 
^  in  America.  The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  James  Cartier. 
.  He  arrived  at  Newfoundland  in  May  of  this  year.  Thence  he  failed 
northerly  ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  feftival  of  St.  Lawrence,  he  found  him- 
fflf  in  about  latitude  48**  3c'  north,  in  the  midft  of  a  broad  gulf,  which 
he  named  St.  Lawrence.  He  gave  the  fame  name  to  the  river  which 
empties  into  it.  In  this  voyage,  be  failed  as  far  north  as  latitude  51°, 
expefting  in  vain  to  find  a  paflTage  to  China. 

1535. — '^^^  ^^^^  year  he  failed  up  the  river  St.  Lawrer'"."  300  leagues 
to  the  great  and  fwift  Fall,  He  called  the  country  New  I'rance  ;  built 
a  fort  in  which  he  fpent  the  winter,  and  returned  in  the  following  fpring 
to  France.  - 

1542. — In  i?42j  Francis  la  Roche,  Lord  of  Robewell,  was  fent  t» 
Canada,  by  the  French  king,  with  three  fliips  and  200  men,  women  and 
chlKlren.  They  wintered  here  in  a  fort  which  they  had  built,  and  re- 
turned in  the  fpring.  About  the  year  1550,  a  large  number  of  adven- 
tiu-ers  r/'led  for  Canada,  but  were  never  after  heard  of.  In  1598,  the 
king  of  France  comnnilTioncd  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche  to  conquer  Ca- 
nada, and  other  cojntries  not  pofleffcd  by  any  Chriftian  prince.    We  do 

not 
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not  learn  heweverj  that  la  Roche  ever  attempted  to  execute  his  commir- 
fioii}  or  that  any  further  attempts  were  made  to  fettle  Canada  during 
this  century. 

1539. — On  the  12th  of  May,   1539,  Ferdinand  dc  Soto,  with  900 

men,  beiides  feamen,  failed  from  Cuba,  having  for  his  objeA  the  con- 

quad  of  Florida.    On  the  30th  of  May  he  arrived  at  Spirito  Santoj-  from 

whence  he  travelled  northward  450  leagues  from  the  fea.    Here  he  dif- 

covered  a  river  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  and  19  fathoms  deept 

1542  on  the  bank  ofwhich  he  died  and  was  buried,  May  i542,aged42 

1543  years.    Alverdo  his  fucceffor  built  feven  brigantines,  and  the  year 
following  embarked  upon  the  river.    In  17  days  he  proceeded 

down  the  river  400  leagues,  where  he  judged  it  to  be  15  leagues  wide. 
From  the  largenef*  of  the  river  at  that  place  of  his  embarkation,  he  con- 
cluded its  fource  mud  have  been  at  leaft  400  leagues  above,  fo  that  the 
whole  length  of  the  river  in  his  opinion  mud  have  been  more  than  800 
leagues.  As  he  paffed  down  the  river,  he  found  it  opened  by  two 
mouths  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico.  Thefe  clrcumftahces  led  us  to  con- 
cluds,  that  this  river,  ffe  early  difcovered,  was  the  one  which  we  now 
call  the  Mijpjpppi. 

Jan.  6,  1549.  This  year  king  Henry  VII.  granted  a  penfion  for  life 
to  Sebaftian  Cabot,  in  confideratlon  of  the  important  fervices  he  had 
rendered  to  the  kingdom  by  his  difcoveries  in  America. 

1562. — The  admiral  of  France,  Chatillon,  early  in  this  year,  fcnt 
out  a  Sect  under  the  command  of  John  Ribalt.  He  \arrived  ar  Cape 
Francis  on  the  coaft  of  Florida,  near  which,  on  the  iirft  of  May,  he  dif- 
covered and  entered  a  river  which  he  called  May  river.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  river  is  the  fame  which  we  now  call  St.  Mary's, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the  United  States.  As 
he  coarted  northward  he  difcovered  eight  other  rivers,  one  of  which  be 
called  Port  Royal,  and  failed  up  it  fe.-eral  leagues.  On  one  of  the  ri- 
vers he  built  a.  fort  and  called  it  Charles^  in  which  he  left  a  colony 
under  the  direftion  of  Captain  Albert.  The  feverity  of  Albert's  mea- 
fures  excited  a'  mutiny,  in  which,  to  the  ruin  of  the  colony,  he  was 
flain.  Two  years  after,  Chatillon  fcnt  Rene  Laudonier,  with  three 
Ihips,  to  Florida.  In  June  he  arrived  at  the  River  May^  on.  which  he 
built  a  fort,  and,  in  honour  to  his  king,  Charles  IX.  he  called  it  Ca- 
rolina, 

In  Auguft,  this  year,  Capt.  Ribalt  arrived  at  Florida  the  fecond  time, 
with  a  fleet  of  feven  veffels  to  recruit  the  colony,  which,  two  years  be- 
fore, he  had  left  under  the  dircnion  of  the  unfortunate  Capt.  Albert. 

The  September  following,  Pedro  Melandes,  with  fix  Spanilh  Ihips, 

purfufld 
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parfaed  Ribalt  up  the  river  on  which  he  had  fettled,  and  overpowering 
him  in  numbers,  cruelly  maflacrcd  him  and  his  whole  company.  Me- 
landeSf  having  in  this  way  taken  poffcffion  of  the  country,  built  three 
forts,  and  left  them  garrifoned  with  1200  foldicrs.  Laudonicr  and  hio 
colony  on  May  River,  receiving  information  of  the  fate  of  R*balt, 
took  the  alarm  and  efcaped  to  France. 

11567. — A  fleet  of  three  fliips  was  this  year  fent  from  France  to  Flo- 
rida* under  the  command  of  Dominique  de  Gourges.     The  oh}ti\  of 
this  expedition  was  to  difpoiTefs  the  Spaniards  of  that  part  of  Florida 
which  they  had  cruelly  and  unjuftifiably  feized  three  years  be- 
S568    fore.    He  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Florida,  April  1568,  and  foon 
after  made  a  fuccefsful  attack  upon  the  forts.     The  recent  cru- 
elty of  Melandes  and  his  company  excited  revenge  in  the  bread  of 
Gourges,  and  roufed  the  unjuftifiable  principle  of  retaliation.    He  took 
the  forts ;  put  moft  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  fword  ;  and  having  burned 
and  demolilhed  all  their  fortrefles,  returaed  to  France.     During  the 
fifty  years  next  after  this  event,  the  French  enterprized  no  fettlements 
in  America. 

J  576. — Captain  Frobifher  was  fent  this  year  to  find  out  a  north-well 
paifage  to  the  EaA-Indies.  The  firll  land  which  he  made  on  the  coail 
was  a  Cape,  which,  in  honour  to  the  queen,  he  called  i^een  Elizabeth's 
Foreland.  In  coafting  northerly  he  difcovered  the  ftraits  which  bear 
his  name.  He  profecuted  his  fearch  for  a  paffage  into  the  weftem  ocean 
till  he  was  prevented  by  the  ice,  and  then  returned  to  England. 

*579« — ^^  *S79»  ^^^  Humphrey  Gilbert  obtained  a  patent  from  queen 
Elizabeth,  for  lands  not  yet  poffeffed  by  any  Chriftian  prince,  provided 
he  would  take  poffeflion  within  fix  years.  With  this  encourage- 
1583  ment  he  failed  for  America,  and  on  the  firft  of  Auguft,  1583, 
anchored  in  Conception  Bay.  Afterward  he  difcovered  and 
took  poffeflion  of  St.  John's  Harbour,  and  the  country  fouth.  In  piir- 
fuing  his  difcoveries  he  lod  one  of  his  fhlps  on  the  (hoals  of  Sablon,  and 
on  his  return  home,  a  ftorm  overtook  him,  in  which  he  was  unfortu- 
nately loft,  and  the  intended  fettlement  was  prevented. 
,  1584. — This  year  two  patents  were  granted  by  queen  Elizabeth,  one 
to  Adrian  Gilbert,  (Feb.  6.)  the  other  to  Sir  W-Ver  Raleigh,  for  lands 
not  poffeffed  by  any  Chriftian  prince.  By  thv  itedtion  of  Sir  Walter, 
two  Ihipswere  fitted  and  fent  out,  under  the  command  of  Philip  Amidas, 
and  Arthur  Barlow.  In  July  they  arrived  on  the  coaft,  and  anchored 
in  a  harbour  feven  leagues  weft  of  the  Roanoke.  On  the  13th  of  July, 
they,  in  a  formal  manner,  took  poffeffion  of  the  country,  and,  in  ho- 
nour of  their  virgin  qucca  Elizabeth,  they  called  it  yirginia.  Till  this 
-  .  time 
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time  the  coantry  was  known  by  the  general  name  of  Florida,    After  this 
VuuiNt  A  became  the  common  name  for  all  North  America. 

1585.— The  next  year,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fent  Sir  Richard  Greenville 
to  America,  with  feven  ihips.  He  arrived  at  Wococon  Harbour  in 
June,  Having  ftationed  a  colony  of  more  than  a  hundred  people  at 
Roanoke,  under  the  diref^ion  of  Capt.  Ralph  Lane,  he  coafted  north- 
eafterly  as  far  as  Chefapeek  Bay,  and  returned  to  England. 

The  colony  under  Capt.  Lane  endured  extreme  hardfhipi,  and  muft 
have  periHied,  had  not  Sir  Francis  Drake  fortunately  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  carried  them  to  England,  after  having  made  feveral  conquefts 
for  the  queen  in  the  Weft  Indies  and  other  places. 

A  fortnight  after,  Sir  Richard  Greenville  arrived  with  new  recruits ; 
and,  although  he  did  not  find  the  colony  which  he  had  before  left,  and 
knew  not  but  they  had  pcrifhed,  he  had  the  raflinefs  to  leave  50  men  at 
the  fame  place. 

1587.— The  year  following.  Sir  Walter  fent  another  company  to  Vir- 
ginia, under  Governor  White,  with  a  charter  and  twelve  aiTiftants.  In 
July  he  arrived  at  Roanoke.  Not  one  of  the  fecond  company  remained. 
He  determined,  however,  to  rifque  a  third  colony.  Accordingly  he  left 
1 15  people  at  the  old  fettlement,  and  returned  to  England. 

This  year  (Aug.  13)  Mfl»/«  was  baptized  in  Virginia.  He  was  the 
firft  native  Indian  who  received  that  ordinance  in  that  part  of  America. 
On  the  18th  of  Auguft,  Mrs.  Dare  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  whom 
fhe  called  Virginia.  She  was  the  firft  Englilh  child  that  was  born  in 
North  America. 

1590. — In  the  year  1590,  Governor  White  came  over  to  Virginia 
with  fupplies  and  recruits  for  his  colony ;  but,  to  his  great  grief,  not  a 
man  was  to  be  found.  They  had  all  miferably  famifhed  with  hunger, 
or  were  maflacred  by  the  Indians. 

i6o2. — In  the  fpring  of  this  year,  Bartholomew  Gofnold,  with  32 
perfons,  madfe  a  voyage  to  North  Virginia,  and  difcovered  and  .gav» 
names  to  Cape  Cod,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Elizabeth  Illands,  and  to 
Dover  Cliff.  Elifabeth  liland  was  the  place  which  they  fixed  for  their 
firft  fettlement.  But  the  courage  of  thofe  who  were  to  have  tarried, 
failing,  they  all  went  on  board  and  returned  to  England.  All  the  at- 
tempts to  fettle  this  continent  which  were  made  by  the  Dutch,  French, 
and  Englifh,  from  its  difcovery  to  the  prefent  time,  a  period  of  110 
years,  proved  inefFeftual.  The  Spaniards  only,  of  all  the  European 
nations,  had  been  fuccefsful.  There  is  no  account  of  there  having  been 
one  European  family,  at  this  time,  in  all  the  vaTt  extent  of  coaft  from 
Florida  to  Gxeenland. 
No.  IIL  y  Martin 
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1603.— ^Martin  Pring  and  William  Brown  were  thii  year  fent  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh^  with  two  finall  Tefleli,  to  make  difcoveries  in  North 
Virginia.  Thef  came  upon  the  coaftf  which  wu  broken  with  a  multi' 
tude  of  iflands,  in  latitude  43*  30'  north.  They  coaT^ed  fouthward  to 
Cape  Coil  Bay ;  thence  round  the  Cape  into  a  commodious  harbour  in 
latitude  41'  25V  where  they  went  afhore  and  tarried  feven  weeks,  dur- 
ing which  time  they  loaded  one  of  their  veflels  with  faflafras,  and  re- 
Cumed  to  England. 

Bartholomew  Gilbert,  in  a  Voyage  to  South  Virgina,  in  fearcH  of  the 
third  colony  which  had  been  left  there  by  Governor  White  in  1587,  hav- 
ing touched  at  feveral  of  the  Weft-India  Iflands,  landed  near  Chefapcelc 
Bay,  where,  in  a  fkinniih  with  the  Indians,  he  and  four  of  his  men  were 
onfortunately  ilain.  The  reft,  without  any  further  fearch  for  the  colony, 
xetumed  to  England. 

France,  being  at  this  time  in  a  ftate  of  tranquility  in  confequence  of 
the  ediA  of  Nantz  in  favour  of  the  Proteftants,  paiTed  by  Henry  IV. 
(April  1598}  and  of  the  peace  with  Philip  king  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
was  induced  to  pnrfue  her  difcoveries  in  America.  Accordingly  the 
king  figned  a  patent  in  farour  of  De  Mons,  (1603)  °^  ^^^  ^^^  countr}' 
from  the  40th  to  the  46th  degrees  of  north  latitude  under  the  nam* 
1604  of  Acadia,  The  next  year  De  Mons  ranged  the  coaft  from  St. 
Lawrence  to  Cape  Sable,  and  fo  round  to  Cape  Cod. 

1605. — In  May  1605,  George's  Ifland  and  Pentecoft  Harbour  were 
difcovered  by  Capt.  George  Weymouth.  In  May  he  entered  a  large 
river  in  latitude  45*  20',  (variation  »i?  15' weft)  which  Mr.  Prince, 
in  his  Chronology,  fuppofes  moft  have  been  Sagadahok ;  but  from  the 
latitude,  it  was  more  probably  the  Pifcataqua.  Capt.  Weymouth  carried 
with  him  to  England  five  of  the  natives. 

1606, — ^In  the  Spring  of  this  year,  James  I.  by'patent,  divided  Virgi- 
nia into  two  colonies.  Tht/outhern  included  all  lands  between  the  34th 
and  41ft  degrees  of  north  latitude.  This  was  ftyled  ihtfirfi  colony ,  under 
tlie  name  of  South  Virginia,  and  was  granted  to  the  London  Company. 
The  northern^  called  the  fecond  colony,  and  known  by  the  general  name 
of  North  Virginia,  included  all  lands  between  the  38th  and  45th  degrees- 
north  latitude,  and  was  granted  to  the  Plymouth  Company.  Each  of 
thefc  colonics  had  a  council  of  thirteen  men  to  govern  them.  To  pre- 
vent difputes  about  territory,  the  colonies  were  prohibited  to  plant 
within  an  hundred  miles  of  each  other;  There  appears  to  be  an  incoa- 
fiftency  in  thefe  grants,  as  the  lands  lying  betwcea  the  3Sth  and  41ft. 
degrees,  are  covered  by  both  patents,  ■  „  ,  „  _ . 
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Both  the  London  and  Plymouth  compankt  enterprized  fettlementa 
within  the  limits  of  their  refpcAive  grants.  With  what  fuccefs  will 
now  be  mentioned, 

Mr.  Fiercyt  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberlandi  in  the  fervice  of 
the  London  Company,  went  over  with  a  colony  to  Virginia,  and  difco* 
vered  Powhatan,  now  James  River.  In  the  mean  time  the  Plymouth 
Company  fent  Capt.  Henry  Challons  in  a  velTel  of  fifty-five  tons  to 
|}lant  a  colony  in  North  Virginia ;  but  in  his  voyage  he  was  taken  by  a 
Spanifh  fleet  and  carried  to  Spain. 

1607.— The  London  Company  this  fpring,  fent  Capt.  Chriftopher 

/ip^'l  26.    Newport  with  three  veHels  to  South  Virginia.    On  the  26th 

of  April  he  entered  Chefapeek  Bay,  and  landed,  and  foon  after  gave  to 

the  mod  fouthern  point,  the  name  of  Cape  Henry,  which  it  dill 

May  i^p  retains.    Having  elected  Mr.  Edward  Wingfield  prefident  for 

the  year,  they  next  day  landed  all  their  men,  and  began  a  fet« 

tlen^ent  on  James  river,  at  a  place  which  they  called  James- 

June  22f  Town.    This  is  the  firft  townrthat  was  fettled  by  the  Englilh  in 

North  America.    The  June  following  Capt.  Newport  failed 

for  England,  leaving  with  the  prefident  one  hundred  and  four  perfons. 

JugH^  32. — In  Auguft  died  Capt.  Bartholomew  Gofnold,  the  firft 
projector  of  this  fettlement,  and  one  of  the  council.  The  following 
winter  James-Town  was  burnt. 

During  this  time  the  Plymouth  company  fitted  out  two  ihips  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Rawley  Gilbert.  They  failed  for  North 
Virginia  on  the  31ft  of  May,  with  one  hundred  planters,  and  Capt. 
George  Popham  for  their  prefident.  They  arrived  in  Auguft,  and  fet. 
tied  about  nine  or  ten  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  the  mouth  of  Sagada- 
hok  river.  A  great  part  of  the  colony,  however,  dilheartened  by  the 
feverity  of  the  winter,  returned  to  England  in  December,  leaving  their 
prefident  J  Capt.  Popham,  with  only  forty-five  men. 

It  w;is  in  the  fall  of  this  year  that  the  famous  Mr.  Robinfon,  with 
part  of  his  congregation,  who  afterwards  fettled  at  Plymouth  in  New- 
England,  removed  from  the  North  of  England  to  Holland,  to  avoid  the 
cruelties  of  perfecutioui  and  fof  the  fake  of  enjoying  ?«  purity  of  worfhip 
and  liberty  of  ccw^fcience.'' 

This  year  a  fmall  company  qf  merchants  at  Dieppe  and  St.  Malo's, 
fcmnded  Quebcck,  or  rather  the  colony  which  they  fent,  built  a  few  huts 
fhere,  which  did  not  take  the  form  of  a  town  until  the  reign  of  Lewi$ 
XIV. 

1608.— The  Sagadahok  colony  fuffered  incredible  hardfliips  after  the 
departure  of  their  friends  in  December.    In  the  depth  of  winter,  which 
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was  extremely  coldt  their  ftore-houfe  caaght  fire  and  was  confumed, 
with  moft  of  (heir  provifions  and  lodgings.  Their  misfortunes  were  in- 
creafed,  foon  after,  by  the  death  of  their  prefident.  Rawley  Gilbert  was 
appointed  to  fucceed  him.  '^ji  »7.stsi*f  .iM 

Lord  Chief  Juftice  Popham  made  every  exertion  to  keep  this  colony 
adive  by  repeatedly  fending  them  fupplies.  But  the  circumftance  of  his 
death,  which  happened  this  year,  together  with  that  of  prefident  Gilbert's 
being  called  to  England  to  fettle  his  afiairs,  broke  up  the  colony,  and 
they  all  returned  with  him  to  England. 

The  unfavourable  reports  which  thefe  firft  unfortunate  adventurers 
propagated  refpeding  the  country,  prevented  any  further  attempts  to  fet- 
tie  North  Virginia  for  feveral  years  after. 

1609. — '^^^  London  company,  lad  year,  fentCapt.  Nelfon,  with  two 
Ihips  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  perfons,  to  James^Town ;  and  this 
year  Capt.  John  Smith,  afterwards  prefident,  arrived  on  the  coaft  of 
South  Virginia,  and  by  failing  up  a  number  of  the  rivers,  difcovered  the 
interior  country.  In  September,  Capt.  Newport  arrived  with, fevcnty 
perfons,  which  increafed  the  colony  to  two  hundred  fouls.     '-  . 

Mr.  Robinfon  and  his  congregation,  who  had  fettled  at  Amftcrdam, 
removed  this  year  to  Leyden,  where  they  remained  more  than  eleven 
years,  till  a  part  of  them  came  over  to  New  England. 

The  council  for  South  Virginia  having  refigned  their  old  commifiion, 
lequefted  and  obtained  a  new  one ;  in  confequence  of  which  they  ap- 
pointed Sir  Thomas  Weft,  Lord  De  la  War,  general  of  the  colony;  Sir 
Thomas  Gates,  his  lieutenant;  Sir  George  Somers,  admiral;  Sir 
Thomas  Dale,  high  marfhal ;  Sir  Ferdinand  Wainman,  general  of  the 
horfe,  and  Capt.  Newport,  vice  admiral. 

June  8. — In  June,  Sir  T.  Gates,  admiral  Newport,  and  Sir  George 
Somers,  with  feven  Ihips  and  a  ketch  and  pinnace,  having  five  hundred 
fouls  on  board,  men,  women,  and  children,  failed  from  Fal- 
Juh)  24.  mouth  for  South  Virginia.  In  eroding  the  Bahama  Gulf,  on 
the  a4th  of  July,  the  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  ftorm, 
and  feparated.  Four  days  after,  Sir  George  Somers  ran  his  vefiel  afhore 
on  one  of  the  Bermudas  Iflands,  which,  from  this  circumftance,  have 
been  called  the  Somer  Iflands.  The  people  on  board,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number,  all  got  fafe  on  (hore,  and  there  remained  until  the  fol- 
lowing May.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet  arrived  at  Vir^'r^ia  in  Auguft. 
The  colony  was  now  increafed  to  five  hundred  men.  Capt.  Smith, 
then  prefident,  a  little  before  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  had  been  very 
badly  burnt  by  means  of  fome  powder  which  had  accidentally  caught 
fire.  This  Mnfortunate  circumftance,  together  with  the  oppofition  he 
f^..-  8  .    .  met 
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met  with  from  thofe  who  had  lately  arrived,  induced  him  to  leave  the 
colony  and  ipturn  to  England,  which  he  accordingly  did  the  laft  of 
September.  Francis  Weft,  his  fucceflbr  in  office,  foon  followed  himj 
and  George  Piercy  was  eledled  prefident. 

1610.— The  year  following,  the  South  Virginia  or  London  company, 
fealed  a  patent  to  Lord  De  la  War,  conftituting  him  Governor  and  Cap- 
tain General  of  South  Virginia.  He  foon  after  embarked  for  Amerisa 
with  Capt.  Argal  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  in  three  (hips. 

The  unfortunate  people,  who,  the  year  before,  had  been  ihipwrecked 
on  the  Bermudas  Iflands,  had  employed  themfelves  during  the  winter  and 
fpring,  under  the  direftion  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Somers, 
and  admiral  Newport,  in  building  a  floop  to  tranfport  themfelves  to  the 
continent.  They  embarked  for  Virginia  on  the  icth  of  May,  with 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  perfons  on  board,  leaving  two  of  their  men 
behind,  who  chofe  to  ftay,  and  landed  at  James-Town  on  the  23d  of  the 
fame  month.  Finding  the  colony,  which  at  the  time  of  Cnpt.  Smith's 
departure,  confifted  of  five  hundred  fouls,  now  reduced  to  fixty,  and 
thofe  few  in  a  diftrelTed  and  wretched  fituation,  they  with  one  voice  re- 
folved  to  return  to  England ;  and  for  this  purpofe,  on  the  7th  of  June, 
the  whole  colony  repaired  on  board  their  veffels,  broke  lip  their  fettlc- 
ment,  and  failed  down  the  river  on  their  way.  to  their  native  country. 

Fortunately,  Lord  De  la  War,  who  had  embayed  for  James-Town 
the  March  before,  met  them  the  day  after  they  failed,  and  perfuaded 
them  to  return  with  him  to  James-Town,  where  they  arrived  and  landed 
the  10th  of  June.  The  government  of  the  colony  of  right  devolved 
upon  Lord  De  la  War.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  effeflual  fet- 
tlement  of  Virginia.  Its  hiftory,  from  this  period,  will  be  given  in  its 
proper  place. 

As  early  as  the  year  1608,  or  i6og,  Henry  Hudfon,  an  Englifhman 
under  a  commiflion  from  the  king  his  mader,  difcovered  Long  Ifland, 
New  York,  and  the  river  which  ftill  bears  his  name,  and  afterwards  fold 
the  country,  or  rather  his  right,  to  the  Dutch.  Their  writers,  however, 
contend  that  Hudfon  was  fent  out  by  the  Eaft-India  company  in  1609,  to 
difcover  a  north-weft  paffage  to  China ;  and  that  having  firft  difcovered 
Delaware  Bay,  he  came  and  penetrated  Hudfon's  river  as  far  as  latitude 
43^.  It  is  faid  however  that  there  was  a  fale,  and  that  the  Englifh  ob- 
jcfted  to  it,  though  for  fome  time  they  negledled  to  oppofe  the  Dutch 
fettlement  of  the  country. 

1610. — In  1610,  Hudfon  failed  again  to  this  country,  then  called  by 
the  Dutch  AVw  Netherlands »  and  four  years  after,  the  States-General 

granted 
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granted  a  patent  to  fundiy  merchants  for  an  exclulive  trade  on  the 

1614  North  river,  who  the  fame  year*  (i6}4)  built  a  for^  on  the  weft 

fide  near  Albany.      From  this  time  we  may  date  the  fettlcment 

of  New  Yorkj  the  hiftory  of  which  will  be  annexed  to  a  defcription  of 

the  State. 

Conceptiqn  Bay,  on  the  Ifland  of  Newfoundland*  was  fettled  in  the 
year  1610,  by  about  forty  planters  under  governor  John  Guy,  to  whom 
king  James  had  given  a  patent  of  incorporation. 

Champlain,  a  Frenchman,  h^d  begun  a  fettlement  at  Quebec,  1608, 
St.  Cfoix,  Mount  Manfel,  apd  Fort  Royal  were  fettled  about  the  fame 
time.  Thefe  fettlements  remained  undiftufbed  till  »6i3|  when  the  Vir- 
ginians, hearing  that  the  French  had  fettled  within  their  limits,  fent 
Captain  Argal  to  diilodge  them.  For  this  purpofe  hp  failed  to  Saga- 
dahoc, took  their  forts  at  Mount  Manfel,  St.  Croix,  and  Por|(  Royal, 
with  their  veffels,  ordnance,  cattle,  and  provifions,  and  carried  them  to 
James-Town  in  Virginia.    Quebec  was  left  in  pufleinon  of  the  French. 

1614. — This  year  Capt.  John  Smith,  with  two  Ihips  and  forty-five 
men  and  boys,  made  a  voyage  to  North  Virginia,  to  make  experiments 
upon  a  gold  and  copper  mine.  His  orders  were,  to  fiih  and  trade  with 
the  natives,  if  he  fhould  fail  in  his  expedlations  with  regard  to  the  mine. 
To  facilitate  this  bufinefs,  he  took  with  him  Tantum,  an  Indian,  per^ 
kaps  one  that  Capt.  Weymouth  carfied  to  England  in  1605.  In  April 
he  reached  tl;e  liland  Monahigan  in  latitude  43"*  30'.  He^  Capt. 
Smith  was  directed  to  ftay  and  keep  pofleffion,  with  teq  men^  for  the 
purpofe  of  making  a  trial  of  the  whaling  bufmefs,  but  being  difappointed 
in  this,  he  built  feven  boats,  in  which  thirty-feven  men  made  a  very 
(uccefsful  fiihing  voyage.  In  the  tnean  time  the  captain  himfejf,  with 
^ight  men  only,  in  a  fmall  boat,  coafted  from  Penobfcpt  to  Sagadahok, 
AcocifvQ,  FalTataquack,  Tragabizanda,  now  called  Cape  Ann,  thence  to 
Acomak,  where  he  lkirmi(hed  with  fome  Indians ;  thence  to  Cape  Cod 
where  he  fet  his  Indian,  Tantum,  afhore  and  left  him,  and  returned  to 
Monahigan.  In  this  voyage  he  found  two  French  ftiips  in  the  Bay  of 
Maflachufetts,  who  had  come  there  fix,  weeks  before,  and  during  that 
time,  had  been  trading  very  advantageoudy  with  the  Indians.  It  was 
ponjedured  that  there  was,  at  this  time,  three  thoufand  Indians  upoi\ 
the  Maffachiifetts  Iflands.  -  „',•.-:' 

In  July,  Capt.  Smith  embarked  for  England  in  one  of  the  veffels, 
leaving  the  other  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Thomas  Hunt,  to  equip 
for  a  voyage  to  Spain.  After  Capt,  Smith's  departure.  Hunt  perfidi- 
ously allured  twenty  Indians  (one  of  whom  was  SquantOy  afterwards  fo 
fcniceablc  to  the  Englilh)  to  come  on  board  his  fhip  at  Pafuxit,  an4 

fevei^ 
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{even  more  at  Kaufit)  and  carried  them  to  the  Ifland  of  Malaga,  where 
he  fold  them  for  twenty  pounds  each,  to  be  flavei  for  life.  Tltii  con- 
duft,  which  fixes  an  indelible  ftigma  upoa  the  charaAer  of  Hunt,  ex. 
cited  in  the  breafts  of  the  Indians  fuch  an  inveterate  hatred  of  the 
£ngli(h,  as  that,  for  many  years  after,  all  commercial  intercourfe  with 
them  was  rendered  exceedingly  dangerous. 

Capt.  Smith  arrived  at  London  the  laft  of  Auguft,  where  he  drew  a 
map  of  the  country,  and  called  it  New-England.  From  this  time 
North- Virginia  afliimed  the  name  of  Neiu-Enilandt  and  the  name  Firm 
gim'a  was  confined  to  the  fouthern  colony.  > 

Between  the  years  1614  and  1620,  feveral  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Plymouth  Company  to  fettle  New-England,  but  by  various  means  they 
were  all  rendered  ineffedlual.  During  this  time,  however,  an  advantage- 
ous trade  was  carried  on  with  the  natives. 

1617. — ^In  the  year  1617,  Mr.  Robinfon  and  his  congregation,  influ- 
enced by  feveral  weighty  reafons,  meditated  a  removal  to  America. 
Various  difficulties  intervened  to  prevent  the  fuccefs  of  their  de- 

1620  figns,  until  the  year  1620,  when  a  part  of  Mr,  Robinfon's  congre- 
gation came  over  and  fettled  at  Plymouth.    At  this  time  com- 
menced the  fettlement  of  New-England. 

The  particulars  rdating  to  the  firft  emigrations  to  this  northern  part 
of  America;  the  progrefs  of  its  fettlement,  &c.  will  be  given  in  the  hif- 
tory  o."  New-England,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

In  order  to  preferve  the  chronological  order  in  which  the  feveral  colo^ 
nies,  not  grown  into  independent  ftates,  were  firft  fettled,  it  will  be 

1621  neceiTary  that  I  (hould  juft  mention,  that  the  next  year  after  the 
fettlement  of  Plymouth,  Captain  John  Mafon  obtained  of  the 
Plymouth  council  a  grant  of  a  part  of  the  preftnt  ftate  of  New- 

1623  Hampfhire.  Two  years  after,  under  the  authority  of  this  grant, 
a  fmall  colony  fixed  down  near  the  mouth  of  Fifcataqua  river. 
From  this  period  we  may  date  the  fettlement  of  New>Hamp(hire. 

i627.-r-In  1627,  a  colony  of  Swedes  and  Finsxame  over  and  landed 
at  Cape  Henlopen ;  and  afterwards  purchafed  of  the  Indians  the  land 
from  Cape  Henlopen  to  the  Falls  of  Delaware  on  both  fides  the  river, 
which  they  called  Neiv  Swedcland  Stream,  On  this  river  they  built 
feveral  forts,  and  made  fettlements. 

i6a8.  On  the  19th  of  March,  1628,  the  council  for  New-England 
fold  to  Sir  Henry  Rofwell,  and  five  others,  a  large  tra£k  of  land,  lying 
round  Mafiachufetts  Bay.  The  June  following,  Capt.  John  Endicot, 
with  his  wife  and  company,  came  over  and  fettled  at  Naumkeag,  now 
called  Salem,  '][his  was  the  firft  fettlement  which  wai  made  in  Mafia- 
•  '     ^  '  chuletts. 
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ehafetts  Bay.  Plymouth,  indeed,  which  is  now  included  in  the  Com-* 
monwealth  of  MaiTachufetts,  was  fettled  eight  years  before,  but  at  this 
time  it  was  a  fcparate  colony,  under  a  diftinA  government,  and  con« 
tinued  fo  until  the  fecond  charter  of  Maflachdfetts  was  granted  by 
William  and  Mary  in  1691 ;  by  which  Plymouth,  the  Province  of  Main 
and  Sagadahok  were  annexed  to  Maflachufetts. 

June  13, 1633. — In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firft,  liOrd  Baltimore,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  applied  for  and  obtained  a  grant  of  a  trafl  of  land 
npon  Chefapeek  Bay,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  long  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  broad.  Soon  after  this,  in  confequence  of  the  rigor 
of  the  laws  of  England  againft  the  Roman  Catholics,  Lord  Baltimore, 
with  a  number  of  his  perfecuted  brethren,  came  over  and  fettled  it,  and 
in  honour  of  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  they  cialled  it  Maryland. 

The  firft  grant  of  Connefticut  was  made  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
prefident  of  the  council  of  Plymouth,  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  to 
1631  Lord  Brook  and  others,  in  the  year  1631.    In  confequence  of 
feveral  fmaller  grants  made  afterwards  by  the  patentees  to  particu- 
lar perfons,  Mr.  Fenwick  made  a  fettlement  at  the  Mouth  of  Con- 
1635  ne£licut  river,  and  called  it  Sayhrook.    Four  years  after  a  number 
of  people  from  Maflfachufetts  Bay  came  and  began  fettlements  at 
Hartford,  Wethersfield,  and  Windfor  on  ConneAicut  river.    Thus  com- 
menced the  Englifli  fettlement  of  ConneAicut. 

Rhode  Ifland  was  firft  fetded  in  confequence  of  religious  perfecution. 

Mr.  Roger  Williams,  who  was  among  thofc  who  early  came  over  to 

Maflachufetts,  not  agreeing  with  fome  of  his  brethren  in  fentiment,  was 

Ter)'  unjuftifiably  baniihed  the  colony,  and  went  with  twelve 

1635  others,  his  adherents,  and  fettled  at  Providence  in  1635.    From 

this  beginning  arofe  the  colony,  now  ftate  of  Rhode-Ifland. 

1664. — On  the  20th  of  March,  1664,  Charles  the  Second  granted  to 

the  Duke  of  York,  what  is  now  called  New-Jerfey,  then  a  part  of  a 

large  trafl  of  country  by  the  name  of  New  Netherland.    Some  parts  of 

-New-Jerfey  were  fettled  by  the  Dutch  as  early  as  about  1615. 

1662. — ^In  the  year  1662,  Charles  the  Second  granted  to  Edward, 

Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  feven  others,  almoft  the  whole  territory  of  the 

three  Southern  ftates.  North  and  South  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 

1664  Two  years  after  he  granted  a  fecond  charter,  enlarging  their 

boundaries.     The  proprietors,  by  virtue  of  authority  vefted  in 

them  by  their  charter,  engaged  Mr.  Locke  to  frame  a  fyftem  of  laws  for 

the  government  of  their  intended  colony.     Notwithftanding  thefe 

1669  preparations,  no  elTe'flual  fettlement  was  made  until  the  year  1669, 

(though  one  was  attempted  in  1667}  when  Governor  Saylc  came 

*  over 
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erer  with  a  colonyi  and  fixed  on  a  neck  of  land  between  A(hley  and 
Cooper  Rivers.  Thus  commenced  the  fcttleraent  of  Carolina,  which 
«  then  included  the  whole  territory  between  the  29th  and  36th  30'  de- 
grees, north  latitude,  together  with  the  Bahama  Iflands,  lying  between 
latitude  22**  and  27"  north.  . 

1681.— The  Royal  charter  for  Pennfylvania  was  granted  to  William 
Penn  on  the  4th  of  March,  i68t.  The  firll  colony  cane  over  the 
1682  next  year,  and  fettled  under  the  proprietor,  William  Penn,  who 
afted  as  Governor  from  Oftober  1682  to  Auguft  1684.  The 
firft  affembly  in  the  province  of  Pennfylvania  was  held  at  Chefter,  on 
the  4th  of  December,  1682.  Thus  William  Penn,  a  Qijaker,  juftly 
celebrated  as  a  great  and  good  man,  had  the  honour  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  prefent  populous  and  very  flourilhing  State  of  Penn- 
fylvania- 

The  proprietory  government  in  Carolina,  was  attended  with  fo  many 
inconveniences,  and  occafioned  fuch  violent  diffentions  among  the  fet- 
t.  [  tiers,  that  the  Parliament  of  Great-Britain  was  induced  to  take  the  pro-, 

vincc  under  their  immediate  care.  The  proprietors  (except  Lord 
Granville)  accepted  of  jf  .22,500  fterling,  from  the  crown  for  the  pro- 
perty and  jurifdiftion.  This  agreement  was  ratified  by  aft  of 
1729  Parliament  in  1729.  A  claufe  in  this  adt  referved  to  Lord 
Granville  his  eighth  (hare  of  the  property  and  arrears  of  quit- 
rents,  which  continued  legally  vefted  in  his  family  till  the  revolutioQ 
in  1776.  Lord  Granville's  (hare  made  a  part  of  the  prefent  ftate  of 
North-Carolina.  About  the  year  1729,  the  extenfive  territory  belong- 
ing to  the  proprietors,  was  divided  into  North  and  South  Carolina. 
They  remained  feparate  royal  governments  until  they  became  indepen- 
dent States. 

For  the  relief  of  poor  indigent  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
and  for  the  fecurity  of  Carolina,  a  projeft  was  formed  for  planting  a  co- 
lony  between  the  rivers  Savannah  and  Alatamaha.     Accordingly  appli- 
cation  being  made  to  king  George  the  Second,  he  iffued  letters 
>732  patent,  bearing  date  June  9th,  1732,  for  legally  carrying  into  ex- 
tion  the  benevolent  plan.    In  honour  of  the  king,  who  greatly  en- 
couraged the  plan,  they  called  the  new  province  Georgia.     Twenty-one 
truftees  were  appointed  to  condudl  the  affairs  relating  to  the  fettlemenr  of 
the  province.    The  November  following,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  per- 
fons,  one  of  whom  was  General  Oglethorpe,  embarked  tor  Georgia, 
where  they  arrived,  and  landed  at  Yamacraw.     In  exploring  the  coun- 
try, they  found  an  elevated  plealant  fpot  of  ground  on  the  bank  of  a 
•  navigable  river,  upon  which  they  marked  out  a  town,  and  from  the 
Vol.1.  Z  Indiaa 
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Indian  name  of  the  river  which  pafled  by  it^  called  it  Savannah, 
this  period  we  may  date  the  fettlcment  of  Georgia. 

The  country  now  called  Kentucky,  was  well  known  to  the  Indian 

traders  many  ycita  before  its  fettlement.    They  gave  a  defcription  of  it, 

to  Lewis  Evans,  who  publifhed  his  firft  map  of  it  as  early  as  the 

3752  year  1752.    James  Macbride,  with  fome  others,  explored  this 

J  754  country  in  1754.    Col.  Daniel  Boon  vifited  it  in  1769. 

i'jyQ. — Four  years  after  Col.  Boon  and  his  family,  with  five  other  fa- 
milies, who  were  joined  by  forty  men  from  Powle's  valley,  began  the 
fettlement  of  Kentucky  *,  which  is  now  one  of  the  mod  growing  colo- 
nies, perhaps,  in  the  world,  and  was  eredled  into  an  independent  ftate, 
by  adl  of  Congrefs,  December  6th,  1790,  and  received  into  the  Union, 
June  ift,  1792. 

The  traft  of  country  called  Vermont,  before  the  late  war,  was  claim- 
ed both  by  New- York  and  New-Hamp(hire.  When  hoftilities  com- 
menced between  Great-Britain  and  her  Colonies,  the  inhabitants  con- 
fidering  themfclves  as  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  as  to  civil  government,  and 
not  within  any  legal  jurifdiftibn,  aflbciated  and  formed  for  themfelves  a 
conftitution  of  government.  Under  this  conftitution,  they  have  ever 
itnce  continued  to  exercife  all  the  powers  of  an  independent  Stat?. 
Vermont  was  not  admitted  into  union  with  the  other  ftates  till  March 
4,  1791,  yet  we  may  venture  to  date  her  political  Cxiftence  as  a 
J  777  fcparate  government,  from  the  year  1777,  becaufe,  fince  that 
time,  Vermont  has,  to  all  intents  and  purpofcs,  been  a  fovereign 
and  independent  State.  The  firft  fettlement  in  thi&  ftate  was  made  air 
Bennington  as  early  as  about  1764. 

The  extenfivc  traft  of  country  lying  north-weft  of  the  Ohio  River, 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  was  ereded  into  a  feparate  iem/io- 
rary  government  by  an  Ordinance  of  Congrefs  paffed  the  1*3  th  of. 
J  787  July,  17S7.  :^ 

Thus  we  have  ^iven  a  fummary  view  of  the  firft  difcoveries  and  pro- 
grefllve  fettlement  of  North  America  in  their  chronological  order.  The 
following  recapitulation  will  comprehend  the  whole  in  one  view. 

*  This  fettlement  was  made  in  violation  of  the  Treaty,  in  1768,  at  Fort  Stanwix, 
which  exprefsly  llipulates,  that  this  traA  of  country  fhould  be  refervcd  far  the  we/lern' 
nations  to  hunt  upon,  until  they  and  the  crown  of  England  /hould  otherwife  agree. 
1'his  has  been  one  great  caufeof  the  enmity  of  thofe  Indian  nations  to  the  Virginians. 

«  *  '  '  -  •  /  .      ■  ■-  ■       *  -;• 
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pro- 
Th« 


I 


Names  0/ places, 

Quebec, 
Virginia, 
Newfoundismd, 
New- York     T 
Ncw-Jcrfey,  J 

flymputh, 

New-Hamp(hire, 

Delaware,        "1 
i'ennfylvanja,  j 
,JMa(rachufett>Bay, 

Maryland, 

Conneftlcut, 

lUiode-llland, 


Whtn/ettled,  By  whom, 

1608  By  thclPrench. . 

June  10,  1610  By  Lord  De  la  War. 

June,  1610  By  Governor  John  Guy. 

about  1614  By  the  Dutch. 

1620  /  ^^  P***  of  Mr.  Robinfon's  congre- 
\     gation. 

1621  /%*  ^"naU  Engjli^  colony  near  the 
^  \    raoiith  of  Pitcataqua  river. 

.'KIT  \ 

1627  By  the  Swedes  itod  Fins. 

1628  ByCapt.  John^ndicotand  company. 
f  f  By  Lord  Baltimore,  with  a  colony  of 

*"33  \     Roman  Catholics, 

g  fByMr.Fenwick,  atSaybrook,  neat 

35  1      the  mouth  of  ConneAicut  river. 


Ncw-Jerfey, 

South  Carolina, 
Pennfylvania, 

North-Caroiina, 

Georgia, 

Kentucky, 

Vermont, 

Territory  N.W.T 
jof  Ohio  rjiyer,    j 


•635 
1664 


By  Mr.  Roeer  Williams  and  his  per- 
"  bre " 


fecuted  brethren. 
'Granted  to  the  Duke,  of  York  by 
Charles  IL  and  made  a  diftinn 
government,  and  fettled  fome 
time  before  this  by  the  &ngli(h. 
*        1669      By  Governor  Say le. 

1682  I^y  William  Penn,  with  a  colony  of 
I     Quakers. 
„t «« ♦ ,  -  «ft    f  Erefted  into  a  feparate  government, 
about  1728  I     fettled  before  bv  the  EhgUlh. 

1732      By  General  Oglethorpe. 
1773      By  Col.  Darnel  Boon. 

u    ^      c  r  By  emigrants  from  Connefticat  and 

about  1764  I  ^other  parts  Of  New  EAglaad.' 

1787      By  the  Ohio  and  other  companies. 


The  above  dates  are  from  the  periodtf,  when  the  firft  permanent  fettle* 
seients  were  made. 
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NORTH     AMERICA. 


BOUNDARIES  AND  EXTENT. 


I^oiiTH  America  comprehends  all  that  part  of  the  weftern  con* 
tinent  which  lies  north  of  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien,  extending  north 
and  fouth  from  about  the  loth  degree  north  latitude  to  the  north  pole  ; 
and  eaft  and  weft  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  the 
45th  and  165th  degrees  weft  longitude  from  London.  Beyond  the 
70th  degree  N.  Lat.  few  difcoveries  have  been  made.  In  July  1779, 
Capt.  Cook  proceeded  as  far  as  lat.  71",  when  he  came  to  a  folid  body 
of  ice  extending  from  continent  to  continent. 

Bays,  Sounds,  Straits  and  Islands. — Of  thefe  (except  thofe  in 
the  United  States,  which  we  (hall  defcribe  under  that  head)  we  know 
little  more  than  their  names.  Baffin's  Bay,  lying  between  the  70th  and 
80th  degrees  N.  Lat.  is  the  largeft  and  moft  northern,  that  has  yet  been 
difcovered  in  North  America.  It  opens  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  through 
Baffin's  and  Davis's  Straits,  between  Cape  Chidley,  on  the  Labrador 
coaft,  and  Cape  Farewell.  It  communicates  with  Hudfon's  Bay  to  the 
fouth,  through  a  clufter  of  iflands.  In  this  capacious  bay  or  gulph  is 
James  Iflund,  the  fouth  point  of  which  is  called  Cape  Bedford ;  and  the 
fmaller  iflands  of  Waygate  and  Diflco.  Davis's  Straits  feparate  Green- 
land from  the  American  continent,  and  are  between  Cape  Walfinghamj 
on  James  Ifland,  and  South  Bay  in  Greenland,  where  they  are  about  60 
leagues  broad,  and  extend  from  the  67th  to  the  71ft  degrees  of  latitude 
above  Diiko  ifland.  The  moft  fouthern  point  of  Greenland  is  called 
Cape  Farewell. 

Hudfon's  Bay  took  its  name  from  Henry  Hudfon,  who  difcovered  it  in 
1610.  It  lies  between  5 1  and  69  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  eafte  rn 
boundary  of  the  Bay  is  Terra  de  Labrador ;  the  northern  part  has  a 
ftraight  coaft,  facing  the  bay,  guarded  with  a  line  of  ifles  innumerable. 
A  vaft  bay,  called  the  Archiwinnipy  Sea,  lies  within  it,  and  opens  into 
Hudfon's  Bay,  by  means  of  gulph  Hazard,  through  which  the  Beluga 
whales  pafs  in  great  numbers.  The  entrance  of  the  bay,  from  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  after  leaving,  to  the  north.  Cape  Farewell  and  Davis's 
'  Straits,  is  between  Refolution  ifles  on  the  north,  and  Button's  ifles,  on 
the  Labrador  coafti  to  the  fouth,  forming  the  eaftern  extremity  of  Hud- 
fon's Straits. 

The 
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'Hie  coalls  are  very  high,  rocky  and  rugged  at  top ;  in  fome  places 
precipitous,  but  (bmetimes  exhibit  cxtenfive  beaches.  The  iflandi  of 
Saliibury,  Nottingham,  and  Digges  are  very  lofty  and  naked.  The 
depth  of  water  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  is  140  fathoms.  From  Cape 
Churchill  to  tlic  fouth  end  of  the  bay  arc  regular  foundings ;  near  the 
Ihorc,  fhallow,  with  mudJy  or  fandy  bottom.  To  the  northward  of 
Cluirchill,  the  foundings  arc  irregular,  the  bottom  rocky,  and  in  forae 
parts  the  rocks  appear  above  the  furface  at  low  water. 

James's  Bay  lies  at  the  bottom,  or  moft  fouthern  part  of  Hudfon's 
Bay,  with  which  it  communicates,  and  divides  New  Britain  from  Soath 
Wales.  To  the  northwcftward  of  Hudfon's  Bay  is  an  extenftve  chain  of 
lakes,  among  which  is  Lake  Mcnichlich,  lat.  61**,  long.  105®  W. 
North  of  this  is  Lake  Dobount,  to  the  northward  of  which  lies  the 
cxtenfive  country  of  the  northern  Indians.  Well  of  thefe  lakes,  between 
the  latitudes  of  60  and  66  degrees,  after  paflTmg  a  large  clufter  of  unnamed 
lakes,  Ucs  the  lake  or  fca  Arathapefcow,  whofe  fouthern  ihores  are  in- 
habited by  the  Arathapefcow  Indians.  North  of  this,  and  near  the 
Ardlic  circle,  is  Lake  Edlande,  around  which  live  the  Dog  ribbed  In- 
dians. Further  north  is  BuiTaloe  lake,  near  which,  is  Copper  Mine 
river,  in  lat.  72"  N.  and  long.  119®  W.  of  Greenwich.  The  Copper 
Mine  Indians  inhabit  this  country. 

Between  Copper  Mine  river,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Heme,  empties 
■  into  the  Northern  fea,  where  the  tide  rifes  1 3  or  14  feet,  and  which  ia 
its  whole  courfe  is  encumbered  with  (hoals  and  falls,  and  the  North-weft 
coaft  of  America,  is  an  extenftve  tradl  of  unexplored  country.  As  you 
defcend  from  north  to  fouth  on  the  wedern  coall  of  America,  juft  footh 
■of  the  Arftic  circle,  you  come  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  oppciite  Eaft 
Cape  on  the  cadern  continent ;  and  here  the  two  continents  approach 
neareft  to  each  other.  Proceeding  fouthwaid  you  pafs  Norton  Sound, 
Cape  Stephen's)  Slioalncfs,  Brillol  Bay,  Prince  William's  Sound,  Cook's 
River,  Admiralty  Bay»  and  Port  Mulgrave,  Nootka  Sound,  ^c.  From 
Nootka  Sound  proceeding  fouth,  you  pafs  the  unexplored  country  of 
New  Albion,  thence  to  Caliibrnia,  and  New  Mexico. .      .^    , 
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iHEvaft  traft  of  country,  bounded  well  by  the  Pacific  Oceani  fouth 
and  eaft  by  Californiai  New  Mexico,  and  Louifiana— the  United  States 
Canada  and  the  AtJantic  Ocean,  and  extending  as  far  north  a»  the  country 

«£»  habitable  (a  few  tattered  Englilh,  French,  and  fonie  other  European 
Settlements  excepted)  is  inhabited  wholly  by  various  nations  and  tribes 
of  Indians.  The  Indians  alfo  poffefs  large  trafls  of  country  within  the 
Spanifli,  American  and  Britifh  dominions.  Thofe  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica not  inhabited  by  Indians,  belong,  if  we  include  Greenland,  to  Den- 

-^mark.  Great  Britain,  the  American  States,  and  Spain.  Spain  claims 
Eaft  and  Weft  Florida,  and  all  weft  of  the  Miffifllppi,  and  fouth  of  the 
northern  boimdariesof  Louifiana,  New  Mexico  and  California.  Great 
Britain  claims  all  tlie  country  inhabited  by  Europeans,  lying  north  and 

.  eaft  of  the  United  States,  except  Greenland,  which  belongs  to  Denmark. 
The  remaining  part  is  the  territory  of  the  Fifteen  United  States.  The 
particular  Provinces  and  States,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 

TABLE. 
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Ctumriet,  Proviiuts,         Number  of 

am!  Statet.  Itihaiitantt, 

Vermont  ^S>S39 

NewHampfliire  141,885 

Maflachufetts       7  387»787 

■DiftrJ£tof<Miune$  96*540. 

Rhode  Ifland  68,825 

Connef^icut  *37>946 

tieW  York  340,120 

New  Jerfey  184,139 

PcBtWylvania  434*373 

Delaware  59>094 

Maryland  3«9»728 

'Virginia  747>6io 

•  Kentucky  73»677 
North  Carolina              '      393.75 > 

•  South  CaroKna  249,073 
Georgia  82,548 
Territory  S.  of  Ohio  3S1691 
-Territory  N-W.  of  Ohio 
NeWBriCiin  unkoown 
Upper  Canada  ao,ooo 
Lower  Canada  7  i  .130,000 
Cape  Breton  I.  ^  1,000 
New  Brmifwick  > 

NovaScotia    7  J  ^^'°° 

S.  John's  Jfl.  5  in  1783  5,000 

Newfoundland  Ifland  7,000 

Greenland 

Eaft  Florida 

Weft  Florida 

Louifiana 

New  Mexico 

California 

Mexico,  or  New  Spain 


ChitfTowtiu 
Windfor,  Rutland 
Portfmouth,  Concord 
Bofton,  Salem,  Newbury  Port 
Portland,  Hallowel) 
Newport,  Providence  j 

NeVf  Haven,  Hartford 
New  York,  Albany 
Trenton,  Burlington,  Brunfwick 
Philadelphia,  Lancafter 
Dover,  Wilnvngton,  Newcaftle 
Annapolis,  Baltimore 
Richmond,  Peteriburgh,  Norfolk 
Lexington 

Newbern,  Edenton,  Hallfat 
Charlefton,  Columbia 
Savannah,  Auguftil 
Abingdon 
Marittta 

Kingfton,  Detroit,  Niagara 

^ebec,  Montreal 

Sidney,  Louilburgh 

Fredericktown 

Halifax 

Charlottetown 

Placentia,  St.  John'i 


10,000    New  Herrnhut 

Auguftins 
Penfacola 
New  Orleans 
St.  Fee 
St.  Juan 
Aleicic* 


THt 
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THE    UNITED    STATES, 


SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 


Miles. 


Degrees. 


m'"^;?!.  ;;5nl  B^v^een 
Brcaiith  1040  J 


Fhiladelphli, 
from  Lonooo. 


Boundaries. 


Ijounded  north  and  cad  by  Britiih  America,  or  the  provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  New  Brunfwick ;  foutheaft,  by  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean;  fouth,  by  Eaft  and  Weft  Forida;  weft,  by  the  river  Miflifllppi. 
In  the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  in  1783,  the  limits  of  the  American 
United  States  are  more  particularly  defined  in  the  words  following :  "  And 
that  all  difputes  which  might  arife  in  future  on  the  fubjeA  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  faid  United  States  may  be  prevented,  it  is  hereby  agreed  and 
declared,  that  the  following  are  and  (hall  be  their  boundaries,  via.  From 
the  north-weft  angle  of  Nova-Scotia,  viz.  That  angle  which  is  formed  by 
a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  fource  of  St.  Croix  River  to  the  High- 
lands, along  the  faid  Highlands,  whichdivide  thofe  rivers  that  empty  them- 
fclves  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  from  thofe  which  fall  into  the  At  • 
lantic  Ocean,  to  the  north-wefternmoft  head  of  ConneAicut  river;  thence 
d,own  along  the  middle  of  that  river  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north 
latitude  ;  from  thence  by  a  line  due  weft  on  the  faid  latitude,   until  it 
ftrikes  the  river  Iroquois  or  Cataraquy;  thence  along  the  middle  of 
the  faid    river  into  Lake  Ontario,    through  the  middle  of  the  faid 
Lake,  until  it  ftrikes  the  communication  by  water  between  that  lake 
and  Lake  Erie ;  thence  along  the  middle  of  the  faid  conimunicatioa 
into  Lake  Erie,  through  the  middle  of  the  faid  lalce,  until  it  arrives  at 
the  water  communication  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Huron ;  thence 
tlirough  the  middle  of  the  faid  lake  to  the  water  communication  be- 
tween that  lake  and  Lake  Superior;  thence  through  Lake  Superior 
northward  of  the  Ifles  Royal  and  Philipeaux  to  the  Long  Lake; 
thence  through  the  middle  of  the  faid  Long  Lake,  and  the  water  com- 
munication between  it  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  faid  Lake 
of  the  Woods ;  thence  through  the  faid  lake  to  the  moll  northweftcrn 
point  thereof,  and  from  thence,  on  a  due  weft  courie,  to  the  River 
Miffiflippi ;  thence  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  faid 
River  Miffiflippi,  until  it  (hall  interfeft  the  northernmoft  part  of  the 
thixty.firft  degree  of  north  latitude.     South,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  due 
eaft  from  the  determination  of  the  line  laft  mentionedj  in  the  latitude  of 
.,-2-.  •,'/•.•  -        -  thirty- 
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thirty-one  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  to  the  middle  of  the  River 
Apalachicola,  or  Catahouche ;  thence  along  the  middle  thereof  to  its 
jonftion  with  the  Flint  River;  thence  ftrait  to  the  head  of  St.  Mary's 
River;  and  thence  down  along  the  middle  of  St.  Mary's  River  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  eaft,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the 
River  St.  Croix,  from  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  to  its  fource ; 
and  from  its  fource  direftly  north,  to  the  aforefaid  Highlands,  which 
divide  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  ftom  thofe  which 
fall  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  comprehending  all  iflands  within 
twenty  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  Ihores  of  the  United  States,  and  lying 
between  lines  to  be  drawn  due  eaft  from  the  points  where  the  aforefaid 
boundaries  between  Nova-Scotia  on  the  one  part,  and  Eaft-Florida  on 
the  other,  (hall  refpeftively  touch  the  Bay  ,of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  excepting  fuch  illands  as  now  are,  or  heretofore  have  been, 
within  the  limits  of  the  faid  province  of  Nova-Scotia." 


;  '^t^i 


Tie  follo'VJtng  calculations  ixiere  made  from  aSual  meafurement  of  the  befl 
mapsy  by  Thomas  Hutchins,  ^fo^;v7^^^r  to  the  United  States. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  contains  by  computation  a  million 
of  fquare  miles,  in  which  are  640,000,000  of  acres 

Dedu6l  for  water  51,000,000 


Acres  of  land  in  the  United  States, 


589,000,000 


IK    ?"■*' 


That  part  of  the  United  States  comprehended  between  the  weft  boun- 
dary line  of  Pennfylvania  on  the  eaft,  the  boundary  line  between  Great- 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  extending  fronj  the  river  St.  Croix  to  the 
north-weft  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  the  woods  on  the  north,  the  river 
Miffiffippi,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  on  the  weft,  and  the  river  Ohio  on 
the  fouth  to  the  aforementioned  bounds  of  Pennfylvania,  contains  by 
computation  about  four  hundred  and  eleven  thoufand  fquare  miles,  in 
which  are  263,0.20,000  acres 

Deduft  for  water  43,040,000 


To  be  difpofed  of  by  order  of  Congrefs,  1       ,,0,000,000  of  acres, 
when  purchated  01  the  Indians.         J 

The  whole  of  this  immenfe  extent  of  unappropriated  weftern  territory, 
containing  as  above  ftated,  220,000,000  of  acres,  and  feveral  large 
tfafls  fouth  of  the  Ohio  *,  have  been,  by  the  ceffion  of  fome  of  the 

•  Ceded  by  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  with  certain  refervation  for 
the  Indians  aad  otlier  purpofes,  as  wil  be  mentioned  hereafter. 
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Of   TH£   UNITED   STATSf.  ^tUVf 

•rigjinal  thirteen  (jiates,  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  transferred  to  the  ft* 
ideral  government,  and  are  pledged  as  a  fund  for  finking  the  debt  of  tm 
l^ted  States.  Of  this  territory  the  Indians  now  poflbfk  a  veiy  large 
proportion.  Mr.  JefFerfon,  in  his  report  to  Congreft,  Nov.  8,  1791, 
defcribes  the  boundary  line  between  as  and  the  Indians,  as  follows: 
*'  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cayahogana,  which  falls  into  (he 
fouthernmoft  part  of  Lake  Erie,  and  running  up  the  river  to  the  portn^, 
between  that  and  the  Tuicaroro  or  N.  E.  branch  of  Muflcingnm  j  tiMn 
down  the  faid  branch  to  the  forks,  at  the  croffing  place  above  Fort 
Lawrence ;  then  weftwardly,  towards  the  portage  of  the  Great  Miami^ 
to  the  main  branch  of  that  river,  then  down  the  Miami,  to  the  fork  of 
that  river,  next  below  the  old  fort,  which  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
1752 ;  thence  due  weft  to  the  river  De  la  Panfe,  a  branch  of  the  Wabaflif 
and  down  that  river  to  the  Wabalh.  So  far  the  line  is  precifely  deteff 
fnined,  and  cleared  of  the  claims  of  the  Indians.  The  tfaft  compre- 
hending the  whole  country  within  the  above  defcribed  line,  the  Wabafli* 
the  Ohio,  and  the  we(\ern  limits  of  Pennfylvania,  contains  about  55,000 
fquare  miles.  How  far  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Wabafh,  the  fouthern 
l}oundary  of  the  Indians  has  been  defined,  we  knW  not.  It  is  only  an* 
derftood,  in  general,  that  their  title  to  the  lower  country,  between  that 
river  and  the  Illinois,  was  formerly  extinguifhed  by  the  French,  while 
in  their  poflfefiion.  "   ^ 

,^ 
miim«te  of  the  number  of  oertt  of  water,  north  and  majhuari  if  tit  rivifi' 

QbiOf  tjtikbtn  the  terrltoty  tf  the  Umttd  St«tet,  ^ 

Acrei.'- 


In  Lake  Superior,  « 

Lake  of  the  Woods, 

Lake  Rain,  &c. 

Red  Lake,  , 

Lake  Michigan,  « 

Bay  Puan,  #  m 

'    Lake  Huron,  ^ 

Lake  St.  Clair»  « 

■     Lake  Erie,  weftem  part, 

Sgndiy  fmall  lakes  and  metsi. 


*■^ 


^hi-iittU^ 


I0i368,oeiip 

w  i»ai6,ooo 

5,oo9,9ao 

89*500 

a,85a,8oo 
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jyiimmU  of  th«  ttumher  ofaeret  of  mtattr  wtbin  the  Thirteen  United  States 

In  the  lakes  as  before  mentioned 

In  Lake  Erie,  weftward  of  the  line 
extending  from  the  north-weft  corner 
of  Pennfylvania,  due  north,  to  the 
boundary  between  the  Britifh  terri- 
tory and  the  United  States, 
In  Lake  Onurio, 

Lake  Cbamplain,  •  • 

Chefapeek  bay, 

Albemarle  bay,  ... 

Delaware  bay,        ... 
All  the  rivers  within  the  thirteen  dates, 

including  the  Ohio,       • 


''iv/  Y,: 


.  t-\ff' 


LAKES   AND    RIVERS.    ' 


»               r 

43,04o,OQo 

'^! 

'5  tairt^jtvft »» 

4io>ooa 

\ 

2>39«3|000 

, .  , 

500,000 

-   ;  -^v-ni^^t^ 

1,700,000 

A   %Xl^&  -^6':  ••■■! 

330,000 

.;,;«.•?  ,yyth  f^iii 

630,000 

2,000,000 

•/.     .».-i'.-    -<;- 

-■-  ■  >    2k"  *  V  " 

7,96o,oc» 

;    .^     Total    5i,Qoo,ooo 

T  xr  »  »  e      '''^■' 

•n  -  . 

Tt  nay  in  truth  be  faid,  that  no  part  of  the  world  is  fo  well  watered 
with  fprings,  rivulets,  rivers,  and  lakes,  as  the  territory  of  the  United 
Statest  By  means  of  thefe  various  ftreams  and  colleAions  of  water,  the 
whole  country  is  chequered  into  iflands  and  peninfulas.  The  United 
States,  and  indeed  all  parts  of  North  America,  ftem  to  have  been 
formed  by  nature  for  the  moft  intimate  union.  The  facilities  of  na- 
vigation render  the  communication  between  the  ports  of  Georgia  and 
^ew-Hamplhire,  far  more  expeditious  and  pra^cable,  than  between 
thofe  of  Provence  and  Picardy  in  France;  Cornwall  and  Caithnefs, 
IB  Great- Britain ;  or  GaUicia  and  Catalonia,  in  Spain.  The  canals 
propofed  between  Sufquehannah,  and  Delaware,  between  Pafquetank 
and  Elizabeth  rivers,  in  Virginia,  and  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Suf. 
^iKhannah,  will  open  a  communication  from  the  Carolines  to  the  weftern 
eoantries  of  Pennfyivania  and  New. York.  The  improvements  of  the 
Potomak,  will  give  a  paiTage  frona  the  fouthern  States,  to  the  weftern 
parts  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennfyivania,  and  even  to  the  lakeSi,  From 

'.Detroit,  to  Alexandria,  on  the  Patomaki,  fix  hundred  and  feven  mWtix 
4Ue  but  two  carrying  places,  which  together  do  not  exceed  the  diftance 
of  forty  miles.  The  canals  of  Delaware  and  Chefapeek  will  open  the 
communication  fVom   South-Carqlina  to  New-Jerfey,   Delaware,   the 

.  moft  populous  parts  of  Pennfyivania,  and  the  naidlaAd  coonties  of 
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Kew-Yorkk  Wert  thefe  and  the  propofed  canal  between  Atbkf  and 
Cooper  rivers  in  South  Carolina,  the  canals  in  the  northern  parts  of  tht 
ftate  of  Newr  York,  and  thofe  of  MaiTachufetts  and  New  Hamplhire  all 
opened.  North  America  would  thereby  be  converted  into  a  dufter  of 
large  and  fertile  iflands,  communicating  with  each  other  with  cafe  an4 
little  expence,  and  in  many  inftances  without  the  unceruinty  or  dangec 
of  the  feas. 

There  is  nothing  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  which  refembles  the  pro- 
digious chain  of  lakes  in  this  part  of  the  World.  They  may  properly  be 
termed  inland  ieas  of  frclh  water ;  and  even  thofe  of  the  fecond  or  third 
clafs  in  magnitude,  are  of  larger  circuit  than  the  greateft  lake  in  the 
caftern  continent.  Some  of  the  moft  northern  lakes  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  have  never  been  furveyed,  or  even  vifited  by  the  white 
people ;  of  courfe  we  have  no  defcription  of  them  which  can  be  relied 
on  as  accurate.  Others  have  been  partially  furveyed,  and  their  relative 
fituation  determined. — The  beft  account  of  them  which  we  have  beea 
able  to  procure  is  as  follows : 

,  Thk  LakI  op  the  Woods,  the  moft  northern  in  the  United  State** 
is  fo  called  from  the  large  quantities  of  wood  growing  on  its  banks  ; 
fuch  as  oaks,  pines,  firs,  fpruee,  &c.  This  lake  lies  nearly  call  of  the 
fouth  end  of  Lake  Winnepeck,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fource  oc 
ronduAor  of  one  branch  of  the  river  Bourbon,  if  there  be  fuch  a  river. 
Its  length  from  eaft  to  weft  is  faid  to  be  about  feventy  miles,  and  in  fome 
places  it  is  forty  miles  wide.  The  Killiftinoe  Indians  encamp  on  its 
borders  to  fifh  and  hunt.  This  lake  is  the  communication  between  the 
Lakes  Winnepeck  and  Bourbon,  and  Lake  Superior. 

Rainy  or  Long  Lake  lies  eaft  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  is 
faid  to  be  nearly  an  hundred  miles  long,  and  in  no  part  more  thadi 
twenty  miles  wide. 

;  Eaftward  of  this  lake.  He  feveral  fmall  ones,  which  extend  in  a  ftring 
to  the  great  carrpng  place,  and  from  thence  into  Lake  Superior.  Between 
thefe  little  lakes  are  i'cveral  carrying  places,  which  render  the  trade  to 
the  north-weft  difficult,  and  exceedingly  tedious,  as  it  takes  twO  yean 
to  make  one  voyage  from  Michillimakkinak  to  thefe  parts. 

Lake  SupeMor,  formerly  termed  the  Upper  Lake,  from  Its  north- 
ern fituation,  is  Co  called  from  its  magnitude,  it  being  the  latgeft  oi> 
the  continent.  It  may  juftly  be  termed  the  Cafpian  of  America,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  largeft  body  of  frelh  water  on  the  globe.  According 
to  the  French  charts  it  is  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  circumference.  A 
great  part  of  the  coaft  is  bounded  by  rocks  and  uneven  ground.  The 
water  is  pure  and  tranfparent,  and  appears,  generally,  throughout 
(hs  Iake>  to  lie  upon  a  bed  of  huge  rocks.    It  has  been  remarked,  ta^ 
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i^gard  to  the  waters  of  this  lake,  with  how  mnch  truth  I  pretend  tldt  M 
Ay,  that  although  their  furface,  during  the  heat  of  fummer,  is  impreg- 
nated with  no  fmall  degree  of  warmth,  yet  on  letting  down  a  cup  ia 
tli6  depth  of  about  a  fathom,  the  water  drawn  from  thence  is  cool  and 
i«ftelhing.  '  * 

'  The  fituation  of  this  lake,  from  the  moft  accurate  ob(ervations  which 
have  yet  been  made«  lies  between  forty  fix  and  fifty  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tode,  and  between  nine  and  eighteen  degrees  of  weft  longitude,  from  the 
meridian  of  Philadelphia. 

There  are  many  iflands  in  this  lake,  two  of  them  have  each  land 
enough  if  proper  for  cultivation,  to  form  a  conftderable  province;  efpe^ 
cially  Ifle  Royal,  which  is  not  lefs  than  an  hundred  miles  long,  and  in 
mdny  places  forty  broad.  The  natives  fuppofe  thefe  iflands  are  the  te- 
fidence  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

Two  very  large  rivers  empty  themfclves  into  this  lake,  on  the  north 
and  north-eaft  fide ;  one  is  called  the  Nipegon,  which  leads  to  a  tribe 
of  the  Chipcways,  who  inhabit  theborders  of  a  lake  of  the  fame  name, 
and  the  other  is  the  Michipicooton  river,  the  fource  of  which  is  towards 
James's  Bay,  from  whence  there  is  but  a  (hort  portage  to  another  river, 
which  empties  itfclf  into  that  bay. 

Not  far  from  the  Nipegon  is  a  fmall  river,  that  juft  before  it  ttittn 
the  lake,  has  a  perpendicular  fall  from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  of  more 
than  one  hundred  feet.  It  is  very  narrow,  and  appears  at  a  diftance  like 
k  white  garter  fufpended  in  the  air.  There  are  upv/ards  of  thirty  other 
riven,  which  empty  themfelvcs  into  this  lake,  fomc  of  which  are  of  a 
confiderable  fize.  On  the  fouth  fide  of  it  is  a  remarkable  point  or  cape 
of  about  fixty  miles  in  length,  called  Point  Chegomegan.  About  a 
hundred  miles  weft  of  this  cape,  a  confiderable  river  falls  into  the  lake, 
the  head  of  which  is  compofed  of  a  great  affemblage  of  fmall  flreams. 
This  river  is  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  virgin  copper  that  is  found 
on  and  near  its  banks.  Many  fmall  iflands,  particularly  on  the  caftera 
(hores,  abound  with  copper  ore,  lying  in  bed&,  with  the  appearance  of 
copperas.  This  metal  might  be  eafily  made  a  very  advantageous  article 
of  commerce.  This  lake  abounds  with  filh,  particularly  trout  and 
ilurgcon ;  the  former  weigh  from  twelve  to  fifty  pounds,  and  are  caught 
almoft  any  feafon  in  the  year  in  great  plenty.  Storms  afFedl  this  lako 
at-  much  as  they  do  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  the  waves  run  as  high,  and  the 
navigation  is  equally  dangerous.  It  difcharges  its  waters  from  the  fouth- 
caft  corner  through  the  Straits  of  St.  Marie,  which  are  about  forty- 
miles  long.  Near  the  upper  end  of  thefe  ftraits  is  a  rapid,  which  though 
it  is  impoflible  for  canoes  to  afcend,  yet,  when  conduced  by  careful 

jSiiots,  ma^  be  defcended  without  danger. 
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^Ottgli  Lake  Superior  it  fuppHed  by  near  forty  tlvtn,  many  d^ 
«rhich  are  largej  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  one  tenth  part  of  the  wa- 
ven  which  are  conveyed  Into  it  by  thefe  rivers,  is  difchar^  by  ditt 
above  mentioned  Arait.  Such  a  fuperabundance  of  water  can  be  dif- 
pofed  of  only  by  evaporation  *.  The  entrance  into  this  lake  from  the 
ftraits  of  St.  Marie,  affords  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  profpeAs  in  the 
world.  On  the  left  may  be  feen  many  beautiful  little  ifladds,  th^ 
«xtend  a  coniiderable  way  before  yon  j  and  on  the  right,  an  agreeable 
iuccellion  of  fmall  points  of  land,  that  projedl  a  little  way  into  the 
M^ater,  and  contribute*  with  the  iflands,  to  render  fhis  delightful  bafba 
calm,  and  fecure  from  thofe  tempeftucus  winds,  by  which  the  adjoining 
lake  is  frequently  troubled. 

Laxb  Huron,  into  which  you  enter  through  the  ftraits  of  St.  Ma> 
rie  is  next  in  magnitude  to  Lake  Superior.  It  lies  between  43^  30 
and  46^  30'  of  north  latitude,  and  between  iix  and  eight  degrieea 
weft  longitude.  Its  circumference  is  about  one  thoufand  miles.  On  the 
north  fide  of  this  lake  is  an  ifland  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
no  more  than  eight  miles  broard.  It  is  called  Manataulin,  fignifying  a 
{Jlace  of  fpirits,  and  is  confidered  as  facred  by  the  Indians.  On  the 
ibuth  weft  part  of  this  lake  is  Saganaum  Bay,  about  eighty  miles  ia 
length,  and  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  broad.  Thunder  Bay  fa 
celled  from  the  thunder  that  is  frequently  heard  there,  lies  about  half 
.jn:  it;' 

*  That  fuch  a  fuperabundance  of  water  Aouidbe  dS/pofedof  by  evaporation  is  nofla- 
jular  circumftance.  There  arc  tame  fcas  in  which  there  is  a  pretty  juft  balaitce  heti/Oilt 
the  waters  received  from  xiv^rs,  brooks,  &c.  and  the  wafte  by  evaporation.  Of  thti  the 
Cafpian  Sea,  in  Aiia,  affords  an  ir.itancc  j  which,  though  it  receives  feveriA  large  rivwt» 
has  no  outlet.  There  are  others,  to  fpeak  in  borrowed  language,  whofe  expence  es- 
seeds  their  income  j  and  tbefe  would  foon  become  bankrupt,  were  it  not  for  the  (uppUet 
which  they  conftantly  receive  from  larger  coUeAions  of  water,  with  which  they  are  con- 
ncAed }  fttch  are  the  Black  and  Mediterranean  fcas }  into  the  former  of  which  there  is  a 
conftant  current  from  the  Mediterranean,  through  the  Bofphorus  of  Thrace ;  and  !tit» 
<he  latter,  from  the  Atlantic,  througli  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Others  again  derive 
.more  from  their  tributary  dreams  than  they  lofe  by  evaporation.  Thefe  give  rife  to 
large  rivers.  Of  this  kind  are  the  Dambea  in  Africa,  the  Winipifeogee  in  NewHaoip* 
ihire.  Lake  Superior,  and  other  waters  in  North  America ;  and  the  quantity  they  dif- 
charge,  is  only  the  difTercncc  between  the  influx  and  the  evaporatloH.  it  is  oLfervable^ 
that  on  the  ihores  the  evaporation  is  much  ^mtSr  than  at  a  diftance  from  them  on  the 
Qceaa.  The  remarkable  duftcr  of  lakes  in  the  middle  of  North  America,  of  whick 
Lake  Superior  is  one,  was  doubtlefs  defigned,  by  a  divine  Providence,  t6  fornift  the  i;6« 
terior  parts  of  the  country  with  that  fupply  of  vapours,  without  which,  like  the  lutlrM 
farts  of  Africa,  they  mufi  have  been  a  mere  defcrt.  It  may  be  thought  cquaily  fw# 
jriziug  th^t  there  Aould  be  any  water  at  all  difcharged  from  them,  at  that  the  %vaa- 

iit]f  Aoulil  bear  fa  Cpoall  a  proportion  to  what  they  receive* 
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vy  betvireen  Saganaum  Bay  and  the  north-weft  corner  of  tlie  lake;  le 
it  about  nine  miles  acrofi  cither  way.  The  fifli  are  the  fame  as  in  Lake 
Superion  At  the  north-weft  corner,  this  lake  communicates  with  Lake 
Michigan  by  the  Straits  of  Michillimakkinak. 

Many  of  the  Chipeway  Indians  live  fcatftrcd  around  this  lake;  par- 
ticulatly  near  Saganaum  fiay.  On  its  banks  are  found  amazing  quantities 
•f  fand  cherries. 

Michigan  Lake,  lies  betweea  latitude  42^  10' and  46^  30'  north} 
and  between  n^  and  13^  weft  long,  from  Philadelphia.  Its  computed 
length  is  280, miles  from  north  to  fouth ;  its  breadth  from  fixty  to  fe« 
Tenty  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  fliipping  of  any  burthen ;  and  at  the 
north-caftem  part  communicates  with  Lake  Huron,  by  a  ftrait  fix  miles 
broad,  on  the  fuuth  fide  of  which  ftands  fort  Michillimakkinaky  which 
is  the  name  of  the  ftrait.  In  this  lake  are  feveral  kinds  of  fifh,  particu- 
lady  trout  of  an  excellent  quality,  weighing  from  twenty  to  fixty  pounds, 
and  fome  have  been  taken  in  the  Straits  of  Michillimakkinak,  of  ninety 
pounds.  Weftward  of  this  lake  arc  large  meadows,  faid  to  extend  ta 
the  Miflifllppi.  It  receives  a  number  of  rivers  from  the  weft  and  eafty 
among  which  is  the  river  St.  Jofeph,  very  rapid  and  full  of  Iflands ;  it  ' 
fprings  from  a  number  of  fmall  lakes,  a  little  to  the  north-weft  of  the 
Miami  village,  and  runs  north-weft  into  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  lake* 
On  the  north  Ci^^c  of  this  river  is  fort  St.  Jofeph,  from  which  there  is  a 
road,  bearing  north  of  eafl,  to  Detroit.  The  Powtewatamie  Indians^  ' 
isho  have  about  two  hundred  fighting  men.  Inhabit  this  river  oppofite  fort 
fit.  Jofeph. 

Between  Lake  Michigan  on  the  weft,  and  Lakes  Huron,  St.  Clair, 
and  the  weft  end  of  Erie  on  the  caft,  is  a  fine  trail  of  country,  peninfu- 
lated,  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  in  breadth.  The  banks  of  the  lakeSf 
lor  a  few  miles  inland,  are  fandy  and  barren,  producing  a  few  pines* 
fhrub  oaks,  and  cedars.  Back  of  this,  from  either  lake,  the  timber  is 
heavy  and  good,  and  the  foil^uxuriunt. 

Laky  St.  Clarb,  lies  about  half  way  between  Lake  Huron  and" 
Lake  Erie,  and  is  about  ninety  miles  in  circumference.  It  receives  the 
waters  of  the  three  great  lakes,  Superior,  Michigan  and  Huron,  and 
difcharges  them  throtigh  the  river  or  ftrait,  called  Detroit,  into  Lake 
Erie.  This  lake  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  navigable  for  large:  vefiels. 
The  fort  of  Detroit  is  fituated  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  river  of 
the  lame  name,  about  nine  miles  below  lake  St.  Clair.  The  fettle- 
nents  are  extended  en  both  fides  of  the  ftrait  or  river  for  many  miles 
towards  Lake  £rie>  and  fome  few  above  the  fort, 
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Lake  Eiiie,  is  fifHatcdl)ctwccn  forty-one  nnd  fortj-ihrce  drgrreiof 
north  latitudt;,  and  between  3**  /jo'  and  8^  degrees  weft  longitutle.     It 
!i  nearly  three  hundroJ  miles  lon;.^,  from  eaft  to  well,  and  about  forty  ia 
Its  broadeft  paff      A  point  of  land  projcfls  from  the  nortli  fide  into  thia 
lalcct  fcveral  miles,  towards  the  foutli-raft,  called  Long  Point.  Tlic  idandi 
and  banks  towards  the  wrft  end  of  the  lake  are  fo  inicfted  w  ith  rattle- 
fnakes,  as  to  render  it  dangerous  to  land  on  them.   '1  he  lake  is  covered  near 
the  banks  of  the  iflands  with  the  lar^jc  pond-lily  ;  the  leaves  of  which  lie 
on  the  furface  of  the  water  fo  thick,  as  to  cover  it  entirely  for  many  acres 
together;  on  thefe,  iii  the  fummcr  feafon,  lie  myriads  of  watcr-fnakcf 
balking  in  the  fun.    Of  the  venomous  ferpents  whicli  infcft  this  lake, 
the  hifling  fnake  is  the  mod  remarkable.    It  is  about  eighteen  inches 
.long,  fmall  and  fpcckled.    When  you  approach  it,  it  flattens  itfclf  in  a 
moment,  and  its  fpots,  which  are  of  various  colours,  become  vifibljr 
brighter  through  rage ;  at  the  fume  time  it  blows  from  its  mnuth,  with 
great  force,  a  fubtil  wind,  faid  to  be  of  a  naufeous  fmell ;  and  if  draws 
in  with  the  breath  of  the  unwary  traveller,  will  infallibly  bring  on  a  de- 
cline, that  in  a  few  months  muft  prove  mortal.     No  remsdy  has  yet  been 
found  to  counterad  its  baneful  influence.    This  lake  is  of  a  more  dan- 
gerous navigation  than  any  of  the  others,  on  account  of  the  craggy  rocki 
which  projefl  into  the  water,  in  a  perpendicular  direftion,  many  milca 
together  fropu  the  northern  (hore,  affording  no  flicltcr  from  ftorms. 
Prefque  Ifle  is  on  the  fouth-eaft  fliore  of  this  lake,  about  lat.  42'  to*. 
From  this  to  Fort  Le  Eeuf,  on  French  Creek,  is  a  portage  of  fifty-one 
miles  and  a  half.     About  twenty  miles  north-cad  of  this  anotlier  portage 
of  nine  miles  and  a  quarter,  between  Chatoughqiie  Creek,  emptying  into 
Lake  Erie,  and  Chatoughque  Lake,  a  water  of  Allegany  river.  ' 

.  Fort  Eric  (lands  on  the  northern  flrore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  weft 
bank  of  Niagara  river,  in  Upper  Canada.  This  lake  at  its  north-caft 
end,  communicates  with  Lake  Ontario  by  the  river  Niagara,  which 
runs  from  fouth  to  iv>tth,  about  thirty  miles,  including  its  windings, 
embracing  in  it^  courfe  Grand  IflanJ  and  receiving  Tonewanto  Creek, 
from  the  eaft.  About  the  middle  of  this  river  are  the  celebrated  falls  of 
Niagara,  which  are  reckoned  one  of  the  greateft  natural  curiofities  in 
the  world.  The  waters  which  fupply  the  river  Niagara  rife  near  two 
thofand  miles  to  the  north-weft,  and  pafllng  through  the  lakes  Superior, 
Michigan,  Huron  and  Erie,  receiving  in  their  courfe,  conftant  accu- 
inulations;  at  length,  with  aftonifhing  grandeur,  ruih  down  a  ftupendous 
precipice  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  perpendicular ;  and  in  a  ftrong 
jrapidj  that  extends  to  the  diftance  of  eight  or  nine  miles  below,  fall 
near  as  much  more :  the  river  then  lofes  itfelf  in  Lake  Ontario^  The 
a  noife 
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noife  of  thefe  falls,  in  a  clear  day  and  fair  wind,  may  be  heard  between 
forty  and  fifty  miles.  When  the  water  ftrikcs  the  bottom.  Its  fpray 
rifcs  a  great  height  in  the  atr,  occafioning  a  thick  cloud  of  vapours,  on 
which  the  fun,  when  it  (hines,  paints  a  beautiful  rainbow.  Fort  Ni- 
agara is  iiiuated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Niagara  river,  at  its  entrance  into 
Lake  Ontario.  This  fort,  and  that  at  Detroit,  contrary  to  the  treaty  of 
1783,  are  yet  in  poffeflion  of  the  Britiib  Government. 

Lake  Ontario,  is  fituated  between  forty-three  and  forty-five  de- 
grees north  latitude,  and  between  one  and  five  weft  longitude.  Its  form 
is  nearly  oval.  Its  greateft  length  is  from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft,  and 
in  circumference  about  fix  hundred  miles.  It  abounds  with  filb  of  an 
excellent  flavour,  among  which  are  the  Ofwego  bafs,  weighing  three  or 
four  pounds.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Cheneflee  river  from  the 
fouth,  and  of  Onondago,  at  Fort  Ofwego,  from  the  fouth-eaft,  by  which 
it  communicates,  through  Lake  Oneida  and  Wood  Creek,  with  Mohawk 
river.  On  the  north-eaft,  this  lake  difcharges  itfelf  through  the  river 
Cataraqui,  which  at  Montieal,  takes  the  name  of  St.  Lawrence,  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

,  About  eight  miles  from  the  weft  end  of  Lake  Ontario  is  a  curious 
cavern,  wliich  the  Meflifaugas  Indians  call  Mfinito'  ah  ivigivam,  or  honfc 
tf  the  Devil.  The  mountains  which  border  on  the  lake,  at  this  place, 
break  off  abruptly,  and  form  a  precipice  of  two  hundred  feet  perpendicular 
defcent ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  cavern  begins.  The  firft  opening  is 
large  enough  for  three  men  conveniently  to  walk  abreaft.  It  continues 
of  this  bignefs  for  feventy  yards  in  a  horizontal  dircftion.  Then  it  falls 
almoft  perpendicularly  fifty  yards,  which  may  be  defcended  by  irregulai; 
fteps  from  one  to  four  feet  diftant  from  each  other..  It  then  continues 
forty  yards  horizontally,  at  the  end  of  which  is  another  perpendicular 
defcent,  down  which  there  are  no  fteps.  The  cold  here  is  intenfc.  In 
fpring  and  autumn,  there  are,  once  in  about  a  week,  explofions  from  thi& 
cavern,  which  (hake  the  ground  for  fixteen  miles  round. 

Lake  Champlain,  is  next  in  fize  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  lies  nearly 
eaft  from  it,  forming  a  part  of  the  dividing  line  between  the  ftate  of  New- 
York  and  the  ftate  of  Vermont,  It  took  its  name  from  a  French  gover-r 
nor,  whofe  name  was  Champlain,  who  was  drowned  in  it.  It  was  before 
called  Corlaer's  Lake.  It  is  about  eighty  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  in  its  broadeft  part,  fourteen.  It  is  well  ftorcd  with  fifli,  and 
the  land  on  its  borders  and  on  the  banks  of  its  rivers,  is  good.  Crown 
Point  and  Ticonderoga  are  fituated  on  the  banks  of  tljis  lake,^  near  tho 
fouthcrn  part  of  it.  •-; 
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Xx^t  George,  lies  to  the  fouthward  of  Champhin>  and  is  a  mofk 
tlear,  beautiful  colkaion  of  water,  about  thirty-fix  mild  long  and 
from  one  to  fcven  miles  wide.    It  embofoms  mote  than  two  hundred 
illands,  fome  fay  three  hundred  and  fixty-fivc ;  very  few  of  which  are 
any  rfiUg  morcthan  barren  rock,  covered  with  heath,  and  a  few  cedar, 
fpruce,  and  hemlock  trees,  and  (hrubs,  that  harbor  abundance  of  rattle- 
fnakes.    Oh  each  fide  it  is  Ikirted  by  prodigious  mountains,  from 
which  large  quantities  of  red  cedar  are  every  year  carried  to  New 
York,  for  ftiip  timber.    The  lake  is  full  of  fifhes,  and  fome  of  the  belt 
kind  J  among  which  are  the  black  Ofwego  bafs  and  large  fpeckled 
trouts.    The  water  of  this  lake  Is  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  Lake  Champlain.    The  portage  between  the  two  lakes  is  one 
mile  and  a  half ;,  but  with  a  fmall  expence  might  be  reduced  to  iixty 
yards ;  and  with  one  or  two  locks  might  be  made  navigable  through 
for  batteaux.    This  Jake,  in  the  French  charts,  is  called  Lake  St.  Sa-i 
crament;  and  it  is  fad  that  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  former  times* 
were  at  the  pains  to  procure  this  water  for  facramental  ufes  in  all  theic 
Churches  in  Canada :  hence  probably  it  derived  its  name.  '  ' 

The  Mississippi  river,  is  the  great  refervoir  of  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  their  numerous  branches  from  the  eaft ;  and  of 
the  Milfouri  and  other  rivers  from  the  weft.  Thefe  mighty  ftreams 
united,  are  borne  down  with  increafing  impetuofity,  through  vaft  forefts 
and  meadows,  and  difchargcd  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico*  The  great 
length  and  uncommon  depth  of  this  river,  and  the  exceflive  muddiitsfs 
and  falubrious  quality  of  its  waters,  after  its  junction  with  the  MifTouri^ 
are  very  fingular  *.  The  diredion  of  the  channel  is  fo  crooked,  that 
from  New  Orleans  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a  diftance  which  does  not 
•exceed  four  hundred  and  fixty  miles  in  a  ftrait  line,  is  about  eight  hundred 
and  fifty- fix  by  water.  It  may  be  fhortened  at  leaft  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  by  cutting  acrofs  eight  or  ten  necks  of  land,  fome  of  which 
are  not  thirty  yards  wide.  Charlevoix  relates  that  in  the  year  1722,  at 
Point  Coupee,  or  Cut  Point,  the  river  made  a  great  turn,  and  fome  Ca- 
nadians, by  deepening  the  channel  of  a  fmall  brook,  diverted  the  waters 
«f  the  river  into  it.    The  impetuofity  of  the  ftream  was  fo  violent,  and 

*  In  a  half  pint  tumbler  of  this  water  has  been  found  a  fedlment  of  one  lach.  It 
is,  notwithftanding,  extremely  wholefome  and  well  tafted,  and  very  cool  in  the  hotteft 
deafens  of  the  yearj  the  rowers,  who  are  there  employed,  drink  of  it  when  they  are  In 
the  ftrongeft  perfpiration,  and  never  receive  any  bad  ciFefti  from  it.  The  inhabitant* 
of  New  Orleans  ufe  no  other  water  than  that  of  thii  river,  which,  by  being  kept  in 
jars,  becomes  perfeftly  dear. 
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the  foil,  of  fo  rich  and  loofe  a  quality,  that,  in  a  (hort  time,  the  point 
was  entirely  cut  through,  and  travellers  faved  fourteen  leagues  of  theic 
voyage.  The  old  bed  has  no  water  in  it,  the  times  of  the  periodical 
overflowings  only  excepted.  The  new  channel  has  been  fince  founded 
with  a  line  of  thirty  fathoms,  without  finding  a  bottom.  Seireral  ather 
points,  of  great  extent,  have,  in  like  manner,  been  fince  cut  off,  and  the 
river  diverted  into  new  channels. 

In  the  fpring  floods  the  Miflifllippi  is  very  high,  and  the  current  fo 
ftrong,  that  it  is  with  difiiculty  it  can  be  afcended ;  but  this  difadvantage 
is  in  part  compenfated  by  eddies  or  counter*currents,  which  are  found 
in  the  bends  clofe  to  the  banks  of  the  rirer,  which  runs  with  nearly  equal 
velocity  againft  the  ftream,  and  afllft  the  afcending  boats.    The  current 
at  this  feafoa  defcends  at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  an  hour.    In 
autumn,  when  the  waters  are  low,    it  does  not  run  faftcr  than  two 
miles,  but  it  is  rapid  in  fuch  parts  of  the  river,  as  have  clufters  of  iflands, 
flioals,  and  fand-banks.    The  circumference  of  many  of  thefe  ihoala 
being  feveral  miles,  the  voyage  is  longer,  and  in  fome  parts  more  dan- 
gerous than  in  the  fpring.     The  merchandize  neceflary  for  the  com-* 
merce  of  the  upper  fettlements  on  or  near  the  MiflSiflippi,  is  conveyed  in 
the  fpring  and  autumn  in  batteaux,  rowed  by  eighteen  or  twenty  men, 
and  carrying  about  forty  tons.  From  New  Orleans  to  the  Illinois,  the 
voyage  is  commonly  performed  in  eight  or  ten  weeks.     A  prodigious 
number  of  iflands,  fome  of  which  are  of  great  extent,  interfperfe  this 
mighty  river.     Its  depth  increafes  as  you  afcend  it.    Its  waters,  after 
overflowing  its  banks  below  the  river  Ibberville  on  the  eaft,  and  the 
river  Rouge  on  the  weft,  never  return  within  them  again,  there  being 
many  outlets  or  ftreams,  by  which  they  are  conduced  into  the  bay  of 
Mexico,  more  efpecially  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Mifliflippi,  dividing  the 
country  into  numerous  iflands.     Thefe  Angularities  diftinguifli  it  from 
every  other  known  river  in  the  world.    Below  the  Ibberville,  the  land 
begins  to  be  very  low  on  both  fides  of  the  river  acrpfs  the  country, 
and  gradually  declines  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  fea.     The  ifland 
of  New  Orleans,  and  the  lands  oppofite,  are  to  all  appearance  of  no  long 
date ;  for  in  digging  ever  fo  little  below  the  furface,  you  find  watec 
and  great  quantities  of  trees.     The  many  beaches  and  breakers,  as  well 
inlets,  which  have  arifen  out  of  the  channel  within  the  laft  half  century, 
at  the  feveral  mouths  of  the  river,  are  convincing  proofs  that  this 
pcninfula  was  wholly  formed  in  the  fame  manner,    And  it  is  certain 
that  when  La  Salle  failed  down  the  Mifllflippi  to  the  fea,  the  opening 
•f  that  river  was  very  diflfercni  from  what  it  is  at  prefent. 
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The  nearer  you  approach  to  the  feaj  this  truth  becomes  more  (Irilcing. 
The  bars  that  crofs  mod  of  thefe  fmall  channels  opened  by  the  current, 
have  been  multiplied  by  means  of  the  trees  carried  down  with  the 
ftreams ;  one  of  which  flopped  by  its  roots  or  branches  in  a  (hallow  part, 
is  fufficient  to  obftruA  the  paiTage  of  tfaoufands  more,  and  to  fix  them  at 
the  fame  place.  AAoniihing  colleAions  of  trees  are  daily  feen  in 
pafling  between  the  Balize  and  the  MiflTouri.  No  human  force  being 
fufficient  for  removing  them,  the  mud  carried  down  by  the  river 
ferves  to  bind  and  cement  them  together.  They  arc  gradually  covered, 
and  every  inundation  not  only  extends  their  length  and  breadth,  but 
adds  another  layer  to  their  height.  In  lefs  than  ten  years  time,  canes, 
fhrubs,  and  aquatic  timber  grow  on  them,  and  form  points  and  i/lands, 
which  forcibly  (hift  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Nothing  can  be  aflerted  with  certainty,  re fpefting  the  length  of  this; 
river.  Its  fouree  is  not  known,  but  fuppofed  to  be  upwards  of  three 
thoufand  miles  from  the  fea,  as  the  river  runs.  We  only  know,  that  from 
3t.  Anthony's  falls,  in  lat.  45°,  it  glides  with  a  pleafant,  clear  current, 
and  receives  many  large  and  very  extenfive  tributary  ftreams  before  its. 
junAion  with  the  MiiTouri,  without  greatly  increafing  the  breadth  of  the 
MifliflTippi,  though  they  do  its  depth  and  rapidity.  The  muddy  waters 
of  the  MiiTouri  difcolour  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  till  it  empties 
itfelf  into  the  bay  of  Mexico.  The  Miflfouri  is  a  longer,  broader,  and 
deeper  river  than  the  Mifliffippi,  and  affords  a  more  extenfive  navigation; 
it  is,  in  faft,  the  principal  river,  contributing  more  to  the  common 
ft  ream  than  does  the  Miftiftippi  It  has  been  afcended  by  French  traders 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  miles,  and  from  the  depth  of  water, 
and  breadth  of  the  river  at  that  diftance,  it  appeared  to  be  navigable 
many  miles  further. 

From  the  Miflburi  river,  to  nearly  oppofite  the  Ohio,  the  weftem  bank 
ef  the  MifliiTippi,  is,  fome  few  places  excepted,  higher  than  the  eaftern. 
From  Mine  au  fer,  to  the  Ibberville,  the  eaftern  bank  is  higher  than  the 
weftern,  on  which  there  is  not  a  fingle  difcernible  rifing  or  eminence  fur 
the  diftance  of  feven  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  From  the  Ibberville  to  the 
fea  there  are  no  eminences  on  either  fide,  though  the  eafter  bank  appears 
rather  the  higheft  of  the  two,  as  far  as  the  Englifh  turn.  Thence  the 
banks  gradually  diminifix  in  height  to  the  mouths  of  the  river,  where 
they  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  higher  than  the  common  fur- 
face  of  the  water.  '      I 

The  flime  which  the  annual  floods  of  the  river  Miffiflippi  leaves  on  the 
furface  of  the  adjacent  fhoies,  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Nilei 
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which  depofits  a  fimilar  mailure»  and  for  many  centnries  pad  hat  iaCand 
the  fertility  of  Egypt.  When  its  banks  fliall  have  been  cultivated  as  the 
excellency  of  its  foil  and  temperature  of  the  climate  deferve,  its  popohi' 
tion  will  equal  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  trade,  wealthy 
and  power  of  America,  may,  at  fome  future  period,  depend,  and  perhap» 
centre,  upon  the  MilTiifippi.  This  alfo  refembles  the  Nile  in  the  number 
of  its  mouths,  all  ifluing  into  a  fea,  that  may  be  compared  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  fouth  by  the  two  conti- 
nents of  Europe  and  Africa,  as  the  Mexican  Bay  is  by  North  and  South 
America.  The  fmaller  mouths  of  this  river  might  be  eafily  ftopped  up, 
fay  means  of  thofe  floating  trees  with  which  the  river,  during  the  floods, 
is  always  coveted.  The  whole  force  of  the  channel  being  united,  the 
only  opening  then  left  would  probably  grow  deep,  and  the  bar  be  re* 
moved. 

Whoever  for  a  moment  will  call  his  eye  over  a  map  of  the  town  of 
New  Orleans,  and  the  immenfe  country  around  it,  and  view  its  advan« 
tageous  fituation,  mull  be  convinced  that  it,  or  fome  place  near  it,  muft» 
in  procefs  of  time,  become  one  of  the  greateft  marts  in  the  world,   n  hnr 
The  £idls  of  St.  Anthony,  in  about  latitude  45<>,  received  their 
name  from  Father  Lewis  Hennipin,  a  French  niflionary,  who  travelled 
into  thefe  parts  about  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty,  and 
was  the  firft  European  ever  feen  by  the  natives.    The  whole  river,  which 
is  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  falls  perpendicularly 
about  thirty  feet,  and  forms  a  moft  pleafing  cataraA.    The  rapids  be> 
low,  in  the  fpace  of  three  hundred  yards,  render  the  defcent  coniiderably 
greater  ,*  fo  that  when  viewed  at  a  diftance,  they  appear  to  be  much 
higher  than  they  really  are.    In  the  middle  of  the  falls  is  a  fmall  ifland,. 
about  forty  feet  broad,  and  fomewhat  longer,  on  which  grow  a  few 
cragged  hemlock  and  fpmce  trees ;  and  about  half  way  between  this 
iflaud  and  the  eaftern  (hore  is  a  rock,  lying  at  the  very  edge  of  the  fall* 
in  an  oblique  pofition,  five  or  fix  feet  broad,  and  thirty  or  forty  long.. 
Theie  falls  are  peculiarly  fituated,  as  they  are  approachable  without  the 
kaft  obftruftion  from  any  intervening  hill  or  precipice,  which  cannot 
be  faid  of  any  other  confideraUe  fall,  perhaps,  in  the  world.    The 
country  around  is  exceedingly  beautiful.    It  is  not  an  uninterrupted 
plain  where  the  eye  finds  no  relief,  but  compofed  of  many  gentle 
afcents,  which  in  the  fpring  and  fummer  are  covered  with  verdure,  and 
intcrfperfed  with  little  groves,  that  give  a  pleafing  variety  to  the  profpeft. 
A  little  diftance  below  the  falls,  is  a  fmall  ifland  of  about  an  acre  and 
an  half,  on  which  grow  a  great  number  of  oak  trees,  almoft  all  the 
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branches  of  which,  able  to  bear  the  weight,  arc,  in  the  proper  feafon  of 
the  year,  loaded  with  eagles  nells.  Their  inftin^ive  wifdom  hai  taught 
them  to  choofe  this  place,  as  it  is  fecure,  on  account  of  the  rapids  abovo 
from  the  attacks  either  of  man  or  beaft. 

From  the  beft  accounts  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  Indians,  wft 
learn  that  the  four  moft  capital  rivers  on  the  continent  of  North  Ame« 
rica,  viz.  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Miffiffippi,  the  river  Bourbon,  and  tho 
Oregon,  or  the  river  of  the  Weft,  have  their  fourccs  in  the  fame  neigh* 
bourhood.  The  waters  of  the  three  former,  are  faid  to  be  within 
thirty  miles  of  each  other ;  the  latter  is  rather  farther  weft. 

This  (hews  that  thefe  parts  arc  the  higheft  lands  in  Norih  America ; 
and  it  is  an  inftance  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  other  three  quarters  of 
the  globe,  that  four  rivers  o{  fuch  magnitude  fliould  take  their  rife  to* 
gethcr,  and  each,  after  running  feparate  courfcs,  difcharge  their  waters 
into  different  oceans,  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  two  thoufand  miles 
from  their  fources.    For  in  their  paffage  from  this  fpot  to  the  bay  of 
St.  Lawrence,  eaft ;  to  the  bay  of  Mexico,  fouth ;   to  Hudfon's  Bay, 
north ;  and  to  the  bay  at  the  ftraits  of  Annian,  weft  ;  where  the  river 
Oregon  is  fuppofed  to  empty  itfelf,  each  of  them  traverfes  upwards  of 
two  thoufand  miles. 

The  Ohio  is  the  moft  beautiful  river  on  earth  :  its  current  gentle, 
waters  clear,  and  bofom  fmooth  and  unbroken  by  rocks  and  rapids,  a 
fingle  inftance  only  excepted.  It  is  one  quarter  of  a  miJc  wide  at  Fort 
Pitt :  five  hundred  yards  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway :  twelve 
hundred  yards  at  Louifvillc;  and  the  rapids,  half  a  mile,  in  fome  few 
places  below  Louifville :  but  its  general  breadth  does  not  exceed  fix 
hundred  yards.  In  fome  places  its  width  is  not  four  hundred,  ard  in  one 
place  particularly,  far  below  the  rapids,  it  is  lefs  than  three  hundred.  Its 
breadth  in  no  one  place  exceeds  twelve  hundred  yards,  and  at  its  jundllon 
with  the  Miffiffippi,  neither  river  is  more  than  nine  hundred  yards  wide. 
Its  length,  as  meafured  according  to  its  meanders  by  Capt.  Hutchins, 
is  as  follows : 
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water  to  Louifville,  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  to  La  Tartes's  rapids, 
forty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway,  and  a  fufficiency 
at  all  times  for  light  batteaux  and  canoes  to  Fort  Pitt.  The  rapids  arc 
in  latitude  28**  8'.  The  inundations  of  tliis  river  begin  about  the  laft  of 
March>  and  fubfide  in  July^  although  they  frequently  happen  in  other 
months,  fo  that  boats  which  carry  three  hundred  barrels  of  flour,  from 
the  Monongahela,  or  Youhiogany,  above  Pittfburg,  have  feldom  long  to 
wait  for  water  only.  During  thefe  floods  a  iirll  rate  man  of  war  may  be 
carried  from  Louifville  to  New  Orleans,  if  the  fuddcn  turns  of  the  river 
and  the  ftrength  of  its  current  will  admit  a  fafe  Aeerage ;  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  Col.  Morgan,  who  has  had  all  the  means  of  information,  that 
a  vefTel  properly  built  for  the  fea,  to  draw  12  feet  water,  when  loaded, 
and  carrying  from  twelve  to  fixtecn  hundred  barrels  of  flour,  may  be 
more  eafily,  cheaply,  and  fafely  navigated  from  Pittfburgh  to  the  fea, 
than  thofe  now  in  ufe;  and  that  this  matter  only  requires  one  man  of 
capacity  and  enterprize  to  afcertain  it.  He  obferves,  that  a  vefTel  in- 
tended to  tbe  rigged  as  a  brigantinc,  fnow,  or  fhip,  fliould  be  double 
decked/ take  her  mails  on  deck,  and  be  rowed  to  the  Ibbervilie,  below 
which  are  no  i/lands,  or  to  New  Orleans,  with  twenty  men,  fo  as  to 
aflFord  reliefs  of  ten  and  ten  in  the  night. — Such  a  vcflei,  without  the 
ufe  of  oirs,  he  fays,  would  float  to  New  Orleans,  from  Pittfburg, 
|wenty  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  If  this  be  fo,  what  agreeable  prof- 
peds  are  prefentcd  to  thofe  who  have  fixed  their  refidence  in  the  wellerr. 
country. 

The  rapids  at  Louifville  dcfcend  about  ten  fee:  iu  a  length  of  a  •Tiijc 
and  a  half.  The  bed  of  the  river  there  is  a  folid  rock,  and  is  divided 
hy  an  ifland  into  two  branches,  the  fouthern  of  which  is  about  two 
hundred  yards  wide,  but  impaffable  in  dry  feafons,  about  four  months 
in  the  year.  The  bed  of  the  northern  branch  is  worn  into  channels 
by  the  conllant  courfe  of  the  water,  and  attrition  of  the  pebble  fton^s 
carried  on  with  it,  fo  as  to  be  paffable  for  batteaux  through  the  greater 
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part  of  the  year.  Yet  it  is  thought  that  the  fouthem  arm  may  be  the 
mod  eafily  opened  for  conftant  navigation.  The  rife  of  the  waters  ui 
'  thcfe  rajrids  docs  not  exceed  twenty  or  twenty-fivc  feet.  The  Americans 
have  a  fort,  fituated  at  the  head  of  the  falls.  The  ground  on  the  fouth 
fide  rifes  very  gradually. 

At  Fort  Pitt  tlie  river  Ohio  lofcs  its  name,  branching  into  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  Allegany. 

The  Monongahela  is  four  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  From 
thence  is  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  to  tlie  mouth  of  Yohogany,  where  it  is 
three  hundred  yards  wide.  Thence  to  Redftone  by  water  is  fifty  miles, 
by  land  thirty.  Then  to  the  mouth  of  Cheat  river  by  water  forty  miles* 
by  land  twenty-eight,  the  width  continuing  at  three  hundred  yards,  and 
the  navigation  good  for  boats.  Thence  the  width  is  about  two  hundred 
yards  to  the  weftern  fork«  fifty  miles  higher,  and  the  navigation  frequent- 
ly interrupted  by  rapids ;  which  however  with  a  fwell  of  two  or  three 
feet,  become  very  pafliable  for  boats.  It  then  admits  light  boats,  excq}t 
in  dry  feafons,  fixty-five  miles  further  to  the  head  of  Tygart's  valley, 
prefenting  only  fome  fmall  rapids  and  falls  of  one  or  two  feet  perpendi- 
cular, and  leflfening  in  its  width  to  twenty  yards.  The  wcflern  fork  is 
navigable  in  the  winter  ten  or  fifteen  miles  towards  the  northern  of  ibc 
Little  Kanliaway,  and  will  admit  a  good  waggon  road  to  it.  Tlie  Yo- 
hogany is  the  principal  branch  of  this  river.  It  paffes  through  the  Laurel 
mountain,  about  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth ;  is  fo  far,  from  three  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  and  the  navigation  much  o'b. 
IlruAed  in  dry  weather  by  rapids  and  flioals.  In  its  paflTage  through  tlie 
mountain  it  makes  very  great  falls,  admitting  no  navigation  for  ten  mllca 
to  the  Turkey  foot.  Thence  to  the  great  crofling,  about  twenty  miles, 
it  is  again  navigable,  except  in  dry  feafons,  and  at  this  place  isftwo  hun- 
dred yards  wide.  The  fources  of  this  river  are  divided  from  thofe'  of  the 
Potomak  by  the  Allegany  mountains.  From  the  falls,  where  it  inter- 
feAs  the  Laurel  mountain,  to  Fort  Cumberland,  the  head  of  the  naviga- 
tion on  the  Potomak,  is  forty  miles  of  very  mountainous  road.  Wills's 
creek,  at  the  mouth  of  which  was  Fort  Cumberland,  is  thirty  or  forty- 
yards  wide,  but  affords  no  navigation  as  yet.  Cheat  river,  another  con- 
fiderable  branch  of  the  Monongahela,  is  two  hundred  yards  wide  at  its 
moutli,  and  one  hundred  yards  at  the  Dunkard's  fettlement,  fifty  mile* 
higher.  It  is  navigable  for  boats,  except  in  dry  feafons.  The  boundary 
between  Virginia  and  Pennfylvania  croffes  it  about  three  or  four  miles 
above  its  mouth. 

The  Allegany  river,  with  a  flight  fwell,  affords  navigation  for  light 
batteaus  to  Venango-  at  the  mouth  of  French  creek,  where  it  is  two  hun- 
dred yards  wide  j  and  it  is  praftifed  even  to  Le  Basuf^  from  whence 
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there  is  a  portage  of  fifteen  miles  and  «  half  to  Pcfque  Ifle  on  Lake 

Erie.       ''  '-•"   ^    .-tii;)fir      .miirt;/.t.(;n    :f:»ii,  . ,-..  .1. 

' ;  The  country  watered  by  the  Miffiffippi  and  Its  caftern  branches,  con- 
-ititutes  five-eights  of  the  United  States ;  two  of  which  five-eighths  are 
occupied  by  the  Ohio  and  its  waters ;  the  refiduary  ftreams,  which  run 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  water  the 
remaining  three-eights. 

Before  we  quit  the  fnbjeft  of  the  weftern  waters,  we  will  take  a  vievr 
of  their  principal  connexions  with  the  Atlantic.  Thefe  arc  four,  the 
Hudfon's  river,  the  Potomak,  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Mifllflippi.  Down 
the  laft  will  pafs  all  the  heavy  commodities.  But  the  navigation  through 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  fo  dangerous,  and  that  up  the  Mifllflippi  fo  diffi- 
cult and  tedious,  that  it  is  thought  probable  that  European  merchandize 
will  not  be  conveyed  through  that  channel.  It  is  mod  likely  that  flour, 
timber,  and  other  heavy  articles  will  be  floated  on  rafts,  which  will  them- 
felves  be  an  article  for  Aile  as  well  as  their  loading,  the  navigators  re- 
turning by  land,  as  at  prefent.  There  will  therefore  be  a  competition 
between  the  Hudfon,  the  Potomak,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  rivers  for  the 
jefidue  of  the  commerce  of  all  the  country  weftward  of  Lake  Erie,  on 
the  waters  of  the  lakes,  of  the  Ohio,  and  upper  parts  of  MiffiflTjppi. 
To  go  to  New- York,  that  part  of  the  trade  which  comes  from  the  lakes 
or  their  waters  muft  firfl:  be  brought  into  I/akc  Erie.  Between  Lake  Su- 
perior and  its  waters  and  Huron  are  the  rapids  of  St.  Marie,  which  will 
permit  boats  to  pafs,  but  not  larger  veflels.  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan 
aflford  communication  with  Lake  Erie  by  TeflTels  of  eight  feet  draught. 
That  part  of  the  trade  which  comes  from  the  waters  of  the  Mifliflippi  muft 
pafs  from  them  through  fome  portage  into  the  waters  of  the  lakes.  The 
portage  from  the  Illinois  river  into  a  water  of  Michigan  is  of  one  mile 
only.  From  the  Wabafh,  Miami,  Mufltingum,  or  Allegany,  are  portage* 
into  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  of  from  one  to  fifteen  miles.  When  the 
•commodities  are  brought  into,  and  have  paflTed  through  Lake  Erie,  tljere  \» 
between  that  and  Ontario  an  interruption  by  the  falls  of  Niagara,  where 
the  portage  is  of  eight  miles ;  and  between  Ontario  and  the  Hudfon's 
river  are  portages  of  the  falls  of  Onondago,  a  little  above  Ofwego,  of  a, 
quarter  of  a  mile;  from  Wood  creek  to  the  Mohawks  river  two  miles; 
at  the  little  falls  of  the  Mohawks  river  half  a  mile,  and  from  Scheneftady 
to  Albany  fixteen  miles.  Befides  the  increafe  of  expence  occafioned  by 
frequent  change  of  carriage,  there  is  an  increafed  rilk  of  pillage  produced 
by  committing  merchandize  to  a  greater  number  of  hands  fucceflively. 
The  Potomak  oflFcrs  itfelf  under  the  following  circumftance.  For  the 
uade  of  the  lakes  aad  theic  waten  weftward  of  Lake  £rie,  when  it  {hall 
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have  entered  that  lake,  It  mud  coaft  along  its  fouthern  (hore,  on  account 
of  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  harbours,  the  northern,  though  the 
fhorteft,  having  few  harbours,  and  thefe  unfafe.  Having  reached 
Cayahoga,  to  proceed  on  to  New- York  it  will  have  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles,  and  five  portages :  whereas  it  is  but  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  to  Alexandria,  its  emporium  on  the  Potomak,  if  it 
turns  into  the  Cayahoga,  and  pafles  througli  that,  Bigbeavcr,  Ohio, 
Yahogany,  or  Monongalia  and  Cheat,  and  Potomak,  and  there  are  but 
two  portages ;  the  firft  of  which  between  Cayahoga  and  Beaver  may  be 
removed  by  uniting  the  fources  of  thefe  waters,  which  are  lakes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  each  other,  and  in  a  champaign  country;  the  other 
from  the  waters  of  Ohio  to  the  Potomak  will  be  from  fifti-en  to  forty  miles, 
according  to  the  trouble  which  (hall  be  taken  to  approach  the  two  navi- 
gations. For  the  trade  of  the  Ohio,  or  that  which  (hall  come  into  it 
from  its  own  waters  or  the  Miffiflippi,  it  is  near(*r  through  the  Potomak 
to  Alexandria  than  to  New- York,  by  five  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and 
it  is  interruptCvl  by  one  portage  only.  There  is  another  circumftance  of 
difference  too.  The  lakes  themfelves  never  freeze,  but  the  communica- 
tions between  them  freeze,  and  the  Wudfon's  river  is  itfelf  (hut  up  by 
the  ice  three  months  In  the  year :  whereas  the  channel  to  the  Chefapeek 
leads  direftly  into  a  warmer  climate.  The  fouthern  parts  of  It  very 
rarely  freeze  at  allj  and  whenever  the  northern  do,  it  is  fo  near  the 
fources  of  the  rivers,  that  the  frequent  floods  to  which  they  are  there 
liable  break  up  the  ice  immediately,  fo  that  velfels  may  pafs  through  the 
whole  winter,  fubjecl  only  to  accidental  and  (hort  delays.  Add  to  all 
this,  that  in  cafe  of  a  war  with  their  neighbours  of  Canada,  or  the 
Indians,  the  route  to  New- York  becomes  a  frontier  through  almoft 
its  whole  length,  antl  all  commerce  through  it,  ceafcs  from  that  moment. 
But  the  channel  to  New- York  Is  already  known  to  praftice ;  whereas 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Potomak,  and  the  great  falls  of  the 
latter,  are  yet  to  be  cleared  of  their  fixed  obftrudlons. 

The  rout  by  St.  Lawrence  is  w  ell  known  to  be  attended  with  many 
advantages,  and  fome  difadvantages.  But  there  is  a  fifth  rout, 
which  the  enlightened  and  enterprizing  Pcnnfylvanians  contemplate, 
which,  if  effefted,  will  be  the  eafieft,  cheapeft,  and  fureft  pafTage  from 
the  lakes,  and  the  Ohio  river;  by  means  of  the  Sufquehannah,  and  a  canal 
from  thence  to  Philadelphia.  The  latter  part  of  this  plan,  viz.  the  canal 
between  Sufquehannah  and  the  Schuylkill  rivers.  Is  now  aftually  in  execu* 
tion.  Should  they  accompllfh  their  whcJle  fcheme,  and  they  appear  con- 
fident of  fuccefs,  Philadelphia  in  all  probability  will  become,  in  fome 
future  period,  the  largeft  city  that  has  ever  yet  cxifted. 
Vol.  J.  C  c  •  Pi  r:icular 
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Particular  defcriptions  of  the  other  rivers  in  the  United  States,  are  re- 
ferved  to  be  given  in  the  geographical  account  of  the  ftatcs,  through 
which  they  rcfpeftivcly  flow.  One  general  obfervation  refpefting  the 
rivers  will,  however,  be  naturally  introduced  here,  and  that  is,  that  the 
entrances  into  almoft  all  the  rivei's,  inlets  and  bays,  from  Ncw-Hamp- 
ihirc  to  Georgia,  are  from  fouth-eall  to  north-weft.  ^    r 

t(  ; .  •      ,   '        ,■  ■-,    . ,        ■  '     '  ■    ,  ,i  -f 

[j\  .    BAYS. 

The  coaft  of  the  United  States  is  indented  with  num.TOus  bays, 
fome  of  which  are  equal  in  fize  to  any  in  the  known  world.  Be- 
ginning at  the  north-eaHerly  part  of  the  continent,  and  proceeding  fouth- 
wefterly,  you  firft  find  the  bay  or  gulf  of  St,  Lawrence,  which  receives 
the  waters  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name.  Next  are  Chedabukto  and 
Cebukto  Bays,  in  Nova-Scotia,  the  latter  diftingiiflied  by  the  lofs  of  a 
French  fleet  in  a  former  war  between  France  and  Great-Britain.  The 
bay  of  Fundy,  between  Nova-Scotia  and  New-Brunfwick,  is  remarkable 
for  its  tides,  which  rife  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  fixty  feet,  and  flow  fa 
rapidly  as  to  overtake  animals  whicb  feed  upon  the  (hore.  PafTamaquody* 
Penobfcot,  Broad  and  Cafco  Bays,  lie  along  the  coaft  of  the  diftriil  of 
Maine.  Maffachafettn-Bay  fpreadseaftward  of  Bofton,  and  is  compre- 
hended between  Cape  Ann  on  th?  north,  and  Cape  Cod  on  the  foutb. 
The  points  of  Eofton  harbour  a/v.  Nahant  and  Aldcrton  points, 
Pafling  by  Narraganfet  and  other  bays  in  tlie  ftate  of  Rhode-Ifland, 
you  enter  Long-Ifland  Sound,  between  Monfauk-poiat  and  the  Main. 
This  Soitn^,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  kind  of  inland  fea,  from  three  to 
twenty-five  miles  broad,  ana  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  long, 
extending  tl-.e  whole  length  of  the  ifland,  and  dividing  it  from  Con- 
nedicur.  It  communicates  with  the  ocean  at  both  ends  of  Long-Iilandi 
and  affords  a  very  fafe  and  convenient  inland  navigation. 

The  celebrated  llraiu';ht,  called  Hill-Gnie,  is  near  the  weft  end  of  this 
found,  about  eight  miles  ealhvard  of  New- York  city,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  whirlpool 5,  which  make  a  tremendous  roaring  at  certain  times 
oi'tide.  'I'hcfj  v/liirlpools  are  occafiom'd  by  the  narrownefs  and  crooks 
ednefj  of  the  pafs,  a.iJ  a  bed  of  rocks  which  extend  quite  acn/i's  it ;  and 
not  bv  tl'.e  meeting  of"  t!.  -  tides  from  caft  to  weft,  as  has  been  conjec- 
tiired,  b;;:.iuic  they  m.;et  at  Frogs-point,  fcvcral  miles  above.  A  Ikilt'ul 
pilot  in.:;.-  \vir.a  iat'ety  ccn  lujh  a  laip  of  any  burden  through  this  llrait 
vvi'h  the  tid;;,  or  at  iriil  \.  .ujr  \;*iih  a  fair  v/ind  *. 
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Delaware  Bay  is  fixty  miles  long,  from  the  Cape  to  the  entrance  of 
the  river  Delaware  at  Bombay-hook  ;  and  fo  wide  in  fome  parts,  as  that 
a  (hip,  in  the  inidcilc  of  it,  cannot  be  feen  from  the  land.  It  opens  into 
the  Atlantic  north-weft  and  fouth-cuft,  between  Cape  Henlopcn  on  the 
right,  and  Capo  May  on  the  left.  Thcfe  Caj^es  are  eighteen  pr 
twenty  miles  apart. 

'  The  Chefapecl:  is  one  of  the  largcft  bays  in  the  known  world.  Its  eft- 
ffancc  is  nearly  E.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W.  between  Cape  Charles,  lat. 
37"  I  a',  and  Cape  Henry  lat.  37",  in  Virginia,  it  is  twelve  miles  wide, 
and  extends  two  hundred  and  fcvcnty  miles  to  the  northward,  dividing 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  It  is  from  fcven  to  eighteen  miles  broad,  and 
generally  as  much  as  nine  fathoms  deep ;  affording  many  commodious 

"  From  the  furvcy  of  tlie  foililb  in  thefe  parts  of  the  American  coaft  one  becomes 
convinced,  that  the  pr'ncip.ii  /hare  of  thein  is  ch  amtical,  comfofd  cf  the Jamc fiirti  ef 
maicriah  with  the  h'lghfft  /iffs,  Pyeneett  Caiicafus,  and  Andes,  and  like  them  defiitute  of 
tititals  and  fetrefadiom. 

The  occurrence  of  «»  Koiizonta'  ftrata,  nnJ  the  frequency  of  vertical  Ijycrs,  lead  us 
further  to  fuppnfe  that  thefe  are  not  ftcondaiy  colkcliom  of  minerals,  but  are  certainly  In  4 
flatt  of  primeval  arrargcmcnt. 

The  Steatites,  Amianthus,  Shoerl,  FelJJpath,  Mica,  Garnet,  Jafpar,  Shiftus,  Aflxfioit 
and  ^artz,  muft  all  be  cunfidered  as  primitive  /'cjfils,  and  by  no  means  of  art  alluvial 
nature. 

What  infcrenc!  remains  now  to  be  drawn  from  this  ftatement  of  fafts,  but  that  the 
falhionable  opinion  of  confidcrlng  thefe  miritime  parts  of  our  country  as  flats,  hove  up 
from  the  deeps  by  the  f  a,  or  brought  down  from  the  heights  by  the  rivers,  ftands  un- 
fupported  by  reafon,  and  contrad  AeJ  by  experience? 

A  mnre  probable  opi.iion  is,  that  Ljng  Idand,  and  the  adjacent  continent,  were  In 
former  days  c  jiiti^i  nous,  or  only  fcpiiratc  1  by  a  fmali  river,  and  that  the  ftrait  which  now 
divides  ihem,  was  formed  by  fucceflive  inroads  of  the  fea  from  the  eaftward  and  weftward 
in  the  cou  fe  of  ag-r,.  This  conjedlure  is  fupported  by  the  fiftj  which  follow,  to  wit: 
t.  The  fnflil  boJicr.  on  both  flurcs  have  a  near  rcfemblance.  2.  The  rocks  and  iflandi 
lying  between  are  formed  of  fimilar  matcrla's.  3,  In  feveral  places,  particuljsly  at 
White-Stone  and  Hell-Gate,  the  diftance  from  land  to  land  is  very  fmal!.  4.  Wheret 
ever  the  (horc  is  not  CDmpifcd  of  lolid  rock,  there  the  water  continues  to  make  great 
incroachmencs,  and  to  cajfe  the  high  banks  to  tumble  dowi^  nut  only  here,  but 
at  Mondlon,  Newton,  and  clfuwherc,  at  this  very  day.  5.  The  rocky  piles  in  the 
Sound,  called  Execution,  and  Stcpping-S.onei,  and  thofc  named  Hurtleberry  Ifland,  Pea 
ifland,  Heart  Ifland,  and  many  more  thit  He  up  and  down,  are  ftrong  clrcumftances  in 
favour  of  this  opinion;  for  from  federal  of  them  all  the  earthy  matter,  as  far  as  the 
higheft  tides  can  reach,  has  long  fince  been  carried  away,  and  from  the  reft,  the  fani 
and  gravel  continue  to  be  removed  by  daily  attrition ;  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  Brothers, 
Ryker's,  Blackwell's,  and  other  iflands.  6.  There  is  a  tradition  among  that  race  of 
men,  who,  previous  to  the  Europeans,  pofTcned  this  traft  of  country  ;  that  at  fome  dif- 
tant  period,  in  former  times,  their  anceftors  could  itcp  from  ruck  to  rock,  and  crofs  thit 
vm  of  the  fea  on  fgot  at  Hell-Gate." 
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harbours,  and  a  fafc  and  eafy  navigation.  It  receives  the  wateri  of  tlift 
Sufquehanniih,  Pot'imaic,  Rappahaimok,  York  and  James  river,  which 
arc  all  lar^c  and  navigable. 

FACE    OF    Tin:    COUNTRY. 
The   traft   of  coinitry  belonging  to  the  United   StatcSi  is  happily 
Tariegated  with  plains  and  mountains,  hills  and  vallics.     Some  parts 
arc  rocky,  p.irticnlarly   New-England,  the  north  parts  of  New  York, 
and  Ncw-Jerfey,  and  a  brojid  fpace,  including  the  fevcral  ridges  of 
the  long   r.in^^e   of    incnintains    whicli    run    foutli-weilward    through 
Pennfylvania,  Virginia,  North-Carolina,  and  part  of  Georgia,  divid- 
ing the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  from  thofe  which  fall 
into  the  Mifllirippi.    In  the  parts,  ca(t  of  the  AIL-gany  mountains,  in  the 
fouthern  llates,  the  country  for  feveral  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  fixty 
or  fevcnty,  an.',  fometimes  more,  in  breadth,  is  level  and  entirely  free  of 
flone.     It  has  l)ccn  a  quedion  agitated  by  the  curious,  whether  the  ex- 
tenfive  traftof  low,  flat  country,  which  fronts  the  feveral  ftatcs  fouth  of 
New.  York,  and  extends  back  to  the  hills,  has  remained  in  its  prefent 
form  and  fituition  ever  fince  the  flood  :  or  whether  it  has  been  made  by 
the  particles  of  earth  which  Iiave  been  waflied  down  from  the  adjacent 
mountains,  and  by  the  accumulation  of  foil  from  the  decay  of  vegetable 
fubllanccs ;  or  by  earth  wadied  out  of  the  bay  of  Mexico  by  the  j»ulf 
ftream,  and  lodged  on  the  coafl;  or  by  the  rccefsof  the  ocean,  occafioncd 
by  a  change  in  fome  other  part  of  the  earth.     Several  phenomena  deferve 
confidcration  informing  an  opinion  on  tliis  quellion.  ^ 

1.  It  is  a  faft,  well  known  to  every  pcrfon  of  obfervation  who  has 
Jived  in,  or  travelled  through  the  fouthern  dates,  that  marine  fhclls  and 
other  fubftances  which  arc  peculiar  to  the  fca-f.iorc,  arc  almoft  invariably 
found  by  digging  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  furface  nf  tlie  earth.  A 
gentleman  of  veracity  has  aifcrted  ;  that  in  finking  a  well  many  miles  from 
the  fea,  he  found,  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  e\  ery  appearance  of  a  fait 
marfh  ;  that  is,  marlh  grafs,  marfh  mud,  and  brackifh  water.  In  all  this 
flat  country  until  you  come  to  the  hilly  land,  wherever  you  dig  a  well, 
you  find  the  water,  at  a  certain  depth,  frclh  and  tolerably  good  ;  but  if 
you  exceed  that  depth  two  or  three  feet,  you  come  to  a  faltilh  or  brack- 
ifh water  that  is  fcarccly  drinkable,  and  the  earth  dug  up,  refembles, 
in  appearance  and  fmell,  that  which  is  dug  up  on  the  edges  of  the  fait 
DiarfTies. 

2.  On  and  near  the  margin  of  the  rivers  arc  frequently  found  fand 
hills,  which  appear  to  have  been  drifted  into  ridges  by  the  force  of  water, 
Ar  the  bottom  of  fome  of  the  banks  in  the  rivers,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
below  the  furface  of  the  earth,  are  waOied  out  froci  the  folid  ground, 
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logi»  branches,  and  leaves  of  trees;  and  the  whole  bank,  from  bottom 
to  top,  appears  ftreakcd  with  layers  of  logs,  leavei  and  fand.  Thefe  ap- 
pearances arc  feen  far  up  the  rivers,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  fea,  where,  when  the  ri.ers  are  low,  the  banks  arc  from  fifteen 
to  tv  enty  feet  high.  As  you  pri  ceed  down  the  rivers  toward  the  fea, 
the  banks  dccrcafe  in  heighr,  but  ftill  arc  formed  of  layers  of  fand,  leave* 
and  logs,  fonie  of  which  are  entirely  found,  and  appear  to  have  been  fud- 
dcnly  covered  to  a  confiderable  depth. 

g.  It  has  been  oblVrvcd,  that  the  rivers  in  the  foufhern  States  fre- 
quently vary  their  channels;  that  the  fwamps  and  low  j»rounds  arecon- 
ftantly  filling  "p ;  and  tliat  the  land  in  many  places  ani;'ially  infringes  up- 
on tl.c  ocean.  It  is  an  autlieniicated  faifl,  that  no  longer  ago  than  177  it 
at  Cape,  Look-out  on  the  coaft  of  North-Carolina,  in  Jiboui  latitude  34* 
50',  there  was  an  excellent  harbour,  capacious  enough  to  receive  an 
hundred  fail  of  fliipping  at  a  time,  in  a  good  depth  of  water:  it  is  nowr 
entirely  filled  up,  and  is  folid  ground.  Indanccs  of  this  kind  are  frequent 
along  the  coaO. 

It  is  obfervable,  likcwife,  that  there  is  a  gradual  dcfccnt. of  about  eight 
hundred  feet,  by  meafurcmcnt,  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  fea 
board.  This  defcent  continues,  as  is  demonftratcd  by  foundings,  far  into 
the  fca.  ' 

4.  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  foil  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Is 
proportionably  coarfc  or  fine  according  to  its  diflanre  from  the  mountains. 
When  you  firll  leave  the  mountains,  and  for  a  confiderable  didancc,  it  is 
obfervable,  that  the  foil  is  coarfe,  with  a  large  mixture  of  fand  and  ihin- 
ing  heavy  particles.  As  you  proceed  toward  the  fea,  the  foil  is  lefs 
coarfe,  and  fo  on;  in  proportion  as  you  advance,  the  foil  is  finer  and 
finer,  until,  finally,  is  depofited  a  foil  fo  fine,  that  it  confolidates  into 
perfect  clay ;  but  a  clay  of  a  peculiar  quality,  for  a  great  part  of  it,  has 
intermixed  with  it  reddi(h  ftreaks  and  veins,  like  a  fpecles  of  ocbre ; 
brought  probably  from  the  red-lands  which  lie  up  towards  the  mountains. 
This  clay,  when  dug  up  and  expofed  to  the  weather,  will  diflblve  into  a 
fine  mould,  without  the  lead  mixture  of  fand  or  any  gritty  fubftancQ 
whatever.  Now  we  know  that  running  waters,  when  turbid,  will  de- 
pofit,  fird,  the  coarfell  and  heavieft  particles,  mediately,  thofe  of  the 
feveral  intermediate  degrees  of  finenefs,  and  ultimately,  thofe  which  are 
the  mod  light  and  fubtle ;  and  fuch  in  faft  is  the  general  quality  of  the 
foil  on  the  banks  of  the  fouthern  rivers. 

5.  It  is  a  well-known  faft,  that  on  the  banks  of  Savannah  river,  about 
ninety  miles  from  the  fea  in  a  direft  line,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  pr 
two  buodredj  u  the  river  runs,  there  Is  a  very  remarkable  collcdlion  of 
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oyfter  (hells  of  an  uncommon  fize.  They  run  in  a  north-eaft  and  foufh- 
wed  dircdion,  nearly  parallel  to  the  Tea  coaft,  in  three  di(lin6l  ridget, 
which  togcthrr  occupy  a  fpace  of  feven  miles  in  breadth.  The  ridges 
commence  at  Savannah  river,  and  have  been  traced  as  far  fouth  as  the 
northern  branches  of  the  Alatamaha  river.  They  are  found  in  fuch 
quantities,  as  that  the  indigo  planters  carry  them  away  in  large  boat 
loads,  for  the  purpofc  of  making  lime  water,  to  be  ufed  in  the  manu- 
fafture  of  indigo.  There  are  thoufands  and  thoufands  of  tons  ftill  re- 
maining *.  The  qneftien  is,  how  rame  they  here  ?  It  cannot  be  fup- 
pofcd  that  they  were  carried  by  land.  Neither  is  it  probable  that  they 
were  conveyed  in  canoes,  or  boats,  to  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  place 
where  oyfters  arc  now  found.  The  uncivilized  natives,  agreeable  to 
their  roving  manner  of  living,  would  rather  have  removed  to  the  fea 
fliorc,  than  have  been  at  fuch  immenfe  labour  in  procuring  oyfters. 
Befides,  the  difficulties  of  conveying  them  would  have  been  infurmount- 
able.  They  would  not  only  have  had  a  ftrcng  current  in  the  river 
againft  them,  an  obftacle  which  would  not  have  been  cafily  overcome 
by  the  Indians,  who  have  ev?r  had  a  great  averfion  to  labour ;  but  could 
they  have  furmounted  this  difficulty,  oyfters  conveyed  fuch  a  diftance, 
cither  by  land  or  water,  in  fo  warm  a  climate,  would  have  fpoiled  on 
the  paffage,  and  have  become  ufelefs.  The  circumftance  of  thefe  Ihells 
being  found  in  fuch  quantities,  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  C£  :i  be 
rationally  accounted  for  in  no  other  way,  than  by  fuppofing  that  the  fea 
Ihore  was  formerly  near  this  bed  of  (hells,  and  that  the  ocean  has  (ince, 
by  the  operation  of  certain  caufcs  not  yet  fully  invcftigatcd,  receded. 

•  "  On  the  Georgia  fide  of  the  river,  abou:  15  miles  below  Silver  Bluff,  the  high 
road  croCTes  a  tidge  of  hishf.velling  hills  of  uncommon  elevation,  and  perhaps  70  feet 
higher  than  the  furface  of  th"?  r.ver.  Thcfc  hills  are  from  three  feet  below  the  common 
vegetative  furface,  to  the  deptli  of  ao  or  30  feet,  compofed  entirely  of  foflil  oyfter  Ihells, 
Jntcrnril.y  of  the  colour  and  confiflency  of  clear  white  marble  :  they  are  of  an  incredible 
magnitude,  generally  15  or  20  inches  in  length  ;  from  6  to  8  wide,  and  from  a  to  4  in 
thickncfi,  and  th;ir  hollows  fufliciciit  to  receive  an  oidinary  man's  foot.  'I  hey  appear 
all  t5  have  been  opened  bjfoie  the  period  of  petrifaftion;  a  tranfmutation  they  feem  evi- 
<lently  to  have  fuficicd.  They  are  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  and  perhaps  antediluvian. 
The  adjacent  inhabitants  burn  them  to  lime,  for  building,  for  ^which  purpofe  they  ferve 
weUi  and  will  undo.ibtedly  ad'ord  an  e>:cel!cnt  manure,  when  their  lands  require  it) 
thefchilis  now  being  leitiarlcibiy  fertile.  The  heaps  of  fhclls  lie  upon  z  Jiratum  ot  ycWoviiik 
fand  tnowld,  oi  Icvr.ial  fjctiii  depth,  upon  a  foundation  of  foft  white  rocks,  that  has  the 
outward  appearance  of  free -done,  but  on  ftiiift  examination  is  really  a  teftaceous  con- 
crete, or  cnmpolition  of  fand  and  pulvcrifed  fea  /hells.  In  fliort,  this  tertaceou!^  rock 
«pproach( ;>  ncK  in  piality  and  appearance  to  tlie  Balianu  or  Bsrmudian  White  Rock." 
taitram'i  I'r&'jeL,  p.  31?. 
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Thefe  phenomena,  it  is  prefumed,  will  aatborize  this  conclufiohj  that  a 
great  part  of  the  flat  country  which  fpreads  eafterly  of  the  Allegany 
mountains,  had,  in  fome  paft  period,  a  fuperincumbent  fea;  or  rather, 
that  the  conftant  accretion  of  foil  from  the  various  caufes  before  hinted 
at,  has  forced  it  to  retire. 
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MOUNTAINS. 

The  tr.:tt  of  country  eaft  of  Hudfon's  river,  comprehending  part  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  four  New  England  State,  and  Vermont,  is 
rough,  hilly,  and  in  fome  parts  mountainous.  Thefe  mountains  will  be 
more  particularly  defcribed  under  New  England.  In  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  on  this  weftern  continent,  it  is  obfervable,  that 
as  you  depart  from  the  ocean,  or  from  a  river,  the  land  gradually  rifes  j 
and  the  height  of  land,  in  common,  is  about  equally  diftant  from  the 
water  on  either  fide.  The  Andes,  in  South  America,  form  the  height  of 
land  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  The  high  lands  between 
the  diftrift  of  Maine  and  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  divide  the 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  north,  and  into  the  Atlantic, 
fouth.  The  Green  Mountains,  in  Vermont,  divide  the  waters  which 
flow  eafterly  into  Connefticut  river,  from  thofe  which  fall  wefterly  into 
Lake  Champlain,  Lake  George,  and  Hudfon's  River. 

Between  the  Atlantic,  the  Miflifiippi,  and  the  lakes,  runs  a  long  range 
of  mountains,  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  ridges.  Thefe  mountains 
fxtend  north-eaficrly  and  fouth-wefterly,  nearly  parallel  to  the  fea  coaft, 
about  nine  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  from  fixty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  and  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth.  Mr.  Evans  obferves,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  that  part  of  thefe  mountains  which  he  travelled  over,  viz.  in  the 
back  part  of  Pennfylvania,  that  fcarcely  one  acre  in  ten  is  capable  of  cul- 
ture. This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe  in  all  parts  of  this  range.  Nu- 
merous tr.'fts  of  fine  arable  and  grazing  land  intervene  between  the 
ridges.  Tae  diiferent  ridges  which  compofe  this  immenfe  range  of 
mountains,  have  different  names  in  dii!:rcnt  ftatcs. 

As  you  advance  from  the  Atlantic,  the  firft  ridge  in  Pennfylvania, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  is  the  Blue  Ridge,  or  South  Mountain, 
which  is  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  two  hundred  miles  from  the  fea. 
Bctv/cen  this  and  the  North  Mountain  fpreads  a  large  fertile  vale ;  next 
lies  the  Allegany  ridge ;  next  bayond  this  is  the  Long  Ridge,  called  the 
Laurel  Mountains,  in  a  fpur  of  which,  about  latitude  36**,  is  a  fpring  of 
water  ^yhy  feet  deep,  very  cold,  and  it  is  faid,  to  be  as  blue  as  indigo.  From 
rhefe  fevcral  lid^es  proceed  innumerable  namelefs  branches  or  fpurs. 

The 
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The  Kittatinny  mountains  run  through  the  northern  parts  of  New 
Jerfey  and  Pennfylvania.  All  thcfe  ridgfs,  except  the  Allegany,  are 
feparated  by  rivers,  which  appear  to  have  forced  their  paflages  through 
folid  rocks. 

The  principal  ridge  is  the  Allegany,  which  has  been  defcriptively  cal- 
led the  back-bone  of  the  United  States.  The  general  name  for  thele 
mountains,  taken  colleftively,  fcems  not  yet  to  have  been  determined. 
Mr.  Evans  calls  them  the  Endlefs  Mountaint :  others  have  called  them  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  from  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  live  on  a  river 
which  proceeds  from  this  mountain,  called  the  Appalachicola.  But  the 
mod  common  name  is  the  Allegany  Mountains,  fo  called,  either  from 
the  principal  ridge  of  the  range,  or  from  their  running  nearly  parallel  to 
the  Allegany  or  Ohio  river;  which,  from  its  head  waters,  till  it  empties 
into  the  Mifliffippi,  is  known  and  called  by  the  name  of  Allegany  River, 
by  the  Seneca  and  other  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations,  who  oncj  inhabited  it. 
Thcfc  mountains  are  not  confufedly  fcattered  and  broken,  rifing  here  and 
there  into  high  peaks,  overtopping  each  other,  but  ftrctch  along  in  uni- 
form ridges,  fcarcely  half  a  mile  high.  They  fpread  as  you  proceed 
foutb,  and  fome  of  them  terminate  in  high  perpendicular  bluffs.  Others 
gradually  fubfide  into  a  level  country,  giving  rife  to  the  rivers  which  run 
foutherly  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

They  afford  many  curious  phenomena,  from  which  naturalifls  have 
deduced  many  theories  of  the  earrh.  Some  of  them  have  been  whimfical 
enough ;  Mr.  Evans  fuppofes  that  the  moft  obvious  of  the  theories 
which  have  been  formed  of  the  earth  is,  that  it  was  originally  made  out 
of  the  ruins  of  another.  "  Bones  and  fliells  which  efcaped  the  fate  of 
fofter  animal  fubftances,  we  find  mixed  with  the  old  materials,  and  ele- 
gantly preferved  in  the  loofe  flones  and  rocky  bafes  of  the  higheft  of 
thefe  hills."  With  deference,  however,  to  Mr.  Evans's  opinion,  thefe 
appearances  have  been  much  more  rationally  acrunted  for  by  fuppofing 
the  reality  of  the  flood,  of  which  Mofes  has  given  us  an  account.  Mr. 
Evans  thinks  this  too  great  a  miracle  to  obtain  belief.  But  whether  is 
it  a  greater  miracle  for  the  Creator  to  alter  a  globe  of  earth  by  a  deluge, 
when  made,  or  to  create  one  new  from  the  ruins  of  another  ?  The  former 
certainly  is  not  Icfs  cred!r,le  than  the  latter.  *'  Thefe  mountains,"  fays 
piir  author,  "  exifted  in  their  prcfent  elevated  height  before  the  deluge, 
but  not  fo  bare  of  foil  as  now."  How  Mr.  Evans  came  to  be  fo  circum- 
flnntially  acquainted  with  theOi  pretended  fafls,  is  difficult  to  dcterminCi 
unlefs  we  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  an  Antediluvian,  and  to  have  fur- 
veyed  them  arciiratcly  before  the  convulfions  of  the  deluge ;  and  until 
we  can  be  fully  affurcd  of  this,  wc  muft  be  excufed  in  not  aflTcnting  to 
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Ills  opinion,  and  in  adhering  to  the  old  philofophy  of  Mofcs  and  his  ad- 
vocates. We  have  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the  primitive  ftate  of  the 
earth  was  totally  metamnrphofed  by  the  firft  convulfion  of  nature  at  the 
time  of  the  deluge  ;  that  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  tuere  indeed  broken 
up,  and  that  the  various  Jirata  of  the  earth  were  diflevered,  and  thrown 
into  every  poflible  degree  of  confufion  and  diforder.  Hence  thofe  vaft 
piles  of  mountains  which  lift  their  craggy  cliffs  to  the  clouds,  were  pro- 
bably thrown  together  from  the  floating  ruins  of  the  earth :  and  this  con- 
jefture  is  remarkably  confirmed  by  the  vafl  number  of  foffils  and  other 
marine  exuvia  which  are  found  imbedcd  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  in 
the  interior  parts  of  continents  remote  from  the  fca,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  hitherto  explored.  The  various  circumflances  attending  thefe 
marine  bodies  Itave  us  to  conclude,  that  they  were  aftually  generated* 
lived,  and  died  in  the  very  beds  wherein  they  are  found,  and  therefore 
thefe  beds  muft  have  originally  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  though 
now  in  many  inftances  elevated  feveral  miles  above  its  furface.  Hence  it 
appears  that  mountains  and  continents  were  not  primary  productions  of 
nature,  but  of  a  very  diftant  period  of  time  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  ;  a  time  long  enough  for  iht Jirata  to  have  acquired  their  greateft 
degree  of  cohefion  and  hardnefs ;  and  for  the  teflaccous  matter  of  marine 
fliells  to  become  changed  to  a  ftony  fubftance ;  for  in  the  fifTures  of  the 
lime-ftone  and  other  ftrata,  fragments  of  the  fame  fhell  have  been  fre-* 
quently  ound  adhering  to  each  fide  of  the  cleft,  in  the  very  ftate  in 
which  they  were  originally  broken ;  fo  that  if  the  feveral  parts  were 
brought  together,  they  would  apparently  tally  with  each  other  exaftljr, 
A  very  confidcrahlc  time  tlierefore  muft  have  elapfed  between' the  chaotic 
ftate  of  tlie  earth  and  the  deluge,  which  agrees  with  the  account  of 
Mofes,  who  makes  it  a  little  upwards  of  fixteen  hundred  years.  Thefe 
obfcrvations  are  intended  to  fliew,  in  one  inftance  out  of  many  others, 
the  agreement  between  revelation  and  reafon,  between  the  account 
which  Mofcs  gives  us  of  the  creation  and  deluge,  and  theprefent  appear- 
ances of  nature. 

SOIL  AND  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTIONS. 

Th  the  United  States  arc  to  be  found  every  fpecies  of  foil  that  the 
earth  affords.  In  one  part  of  them  or  another,  they  produce  all  the 
various  kinds  of  fruits,  grain,  pulfe,  and  hortuline  plants  and  roots, 
which  are  found  in  Europe,  and  have  been  thence  tranfplanted  to 
America,  and  befides  thefe,  a  grwt  variety  of  native  vegetable  pro- 
du(ftions. 
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The  natural  hiftoryof  the  American  States,  particularly  of  New  Eng- 
land, is  yet  in  its  infancy. ,  Several  ingenious  foreigners,  (killed  in  bota- 
ny, have  vifitcd  the  fouthern,  and  fomc  of  the  nriiddle  ftates,  and  Ca- 
nada ;  and  thefe  ftates  have  alfo  had  ingenious  botanifts  of  their  own, 
who  have  made  confidewble  progrefs  in  defcribing  the  produftions  of 
thofc  parts  of  America  which  they  have  vifited;  hut  New  England 
feems  not  to  have  engaged  the  attcHtion  either  of  foreign  or  American 
botanifts.  There  never  was  an  attempt  to  defcril)e  botanically,  the 
vegetable  produdions  of  tlie  eaftcrn  ftates,  till  the  Rev.  Dr.  Culler,  of. 
Ipfwich,  turned  his  attention  to  the  fubjeft.  The  refult  of  his  firft  en- 
quiries has  been  publiflied  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences."  Since  that  period,  the  Doctor 
has  paid  very  particular  attention  to  this,  his  favourite,  ftudy  ;  and  the 
public  may  fliortly  expeft  to  be  gratified  and  improved  by  his  botanical 
defcriptions  and  difcoveries. 

The  produftions  of  the  fouTliem  ftates  are  likewife  far  from  being  well 
defcribed,  by  any  one  author,  in  a  work  profefledly  for  that  purpofe  ;  but 
are  moftly  intermixed  with  the  p  oduftions  of  other  parts  of  the  world  ; 
r  the  large  works  of  European  botanifts.  This  renders  it  difficult  to 
feleft  and  to  give  an  accurate  and  conneflcd  account  of  them.  To 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  and  to  refcue  the  republic  from  the  reproach 
of  not  having  any  authentic  and  fcientific  account  of  its  natural  hillory. 
Dr.  Cutler,  who  has  already  examined  nearly  all  the  vegetables  of  New 
England,  intends,  as  foon  as  his  leifure  will  admit,  to  publifh  a  botanical 
work,  of  confiderable  magnitude,  confined  principally  to  the  produc- 
duftions  of  the  New  England  ftates.  Dr.  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  I  am 
informed,  is  collefting  materials  for  a  work  of  a  fimilar  nature,  to  com- 
prehend the  middle  and  fouthern  ftates :  fo  that  both  together  will  form 
a  complete  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  American  States.  As  far  as  poflible 
to  take  advantage  of  thefe,  as  well  as  of  other  works  of  a  fimilar  kind, 
the  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  vegetables,  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  infeds, 
fifties,  &.C.  peculiar  to  the  American  continent,  will  be  ff  paratcly  con- 
fidercd  in  the  laft  volume  of  this  Work  j  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
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POPULATION. 

According  to  the  cenfuJ,  taken  by  order  of  Congrefs,  in  1 790,  the 
number  of  .inhabitants  in  the  United  States  of  America,  was  three  mil- 
lions nine  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand,  nearly.  In  this  number,  none  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  N.  W.  of  the  River  Ohio,  arc  included. 
Thefe  added,  would  undoubtedly  have  incrc^^fcd  the  number  to  three 
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millions  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand,  at  the  period  the  ccnfus  wai 
taken.  The  increal'e  fince,  on  fuppofition  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  double  once  in  twenty  years,  has  been  about  four  hundred 
tlioufand  :  fo  that  now,  1794,  they  are,  increafed  to  four  millions  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand.  To  thefe  mud  be  added,  the  vaft  influx  of 
inhabitants  into  the  States,  from  the  different  countries  of  Europe  ;  with 
thirir  natural  increafe ;  which  taken  at  a  moderate  calculation  will  make 
the  number  at  leaft  five  millions  of  fouls. 

The  American  rtj>ublic  is  compofed  of  almoft  all  nations  languages, 
characters,  and  religi  ;ns,  which  Europe  can  furnifh  ;  the  greater  part, 
however,  are  dcfcended  from  the  Englifh  ;  and  all  may,  perhaps  with 
propriety,  be  diftinguifliingly  denominated  Federal  Americans. 

It  has  generally  been  confidered  as  a  faft,  that,  of  the  human  race, 
more  males  than  females  are  born  into  the  world.  The  proportion 
commonly  fixed  on,  is  as  thirteen  to  twelve,  Hcncc  an  argument 
has  been  derived  ngainft  Polygamy.  The  larger  number  of  males 
has  been  believed  to  be  a  wife  appointment  of  Providence,  to  balance 
the  deftruftion  of  the  males  in  war,  by  fea,  and  by  other  occupations 
more  hazardous  to  life  than  the  domeftic  employment  of  the  female  fcx, 
T  he  following  table,  formed  from  the  cenfus  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  the  males  and  females  are  numbered  in  different  columns,  furnifhcs 
anew  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  common  opinion,  us  it  rcfpcfts  the 
United  States  * : 


T  A 

B  L  E. 

I    * 

• 

Males. 

Females. 

Exccfs, 

Sex. 

Vermont 

44.763 

40,505 

4,»s8t 

Malca. 

New  Hanipfhire       ,    - 

70,937 

70,160 

777 

do. 

Diihift  oi  Maine  J 

MafTachuCetts 

i8s,74a 

190,582 

7»840 

Females. 

Rhodi:  Ifland 

3i,8i3 

32.652 

834 

do. 

Conne£liciit 

114,926 

117,448 

a,52i 

An,     ' 

New  York 

i6t,3zz 

152,320 

9.  SO* 

Males. 

New  Jerfcy 

86,667 

83.137 

1.380 

do. 

Pennfylvaiiia 

217,736 

206,263 

I'. 373 

do. 

Delaware         -           • 

23,926 

22,384 

1,540 

do. 

*  Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  Travels,  afHrms,  that  in  that  tra£t  of  coimtry  from  tlifl  Irthmiis 
of  Suez  to  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel,  which  contains  the  three  AriLiaJ,  the  propor- 
tion is  fuWfour  women  to  one  man. 

f  In  the  columns  of  the  cenfus,  in  which  are  noted  all  other  free  (lerfimt  andyl,(i/«,  tlto 
males  and  females  ate  not  diftinguiflied,  and  are  therefore  not  regarded  in  this  table. 

t  The  males  and  femaUs  arc  not  diftlnguifljed  in  the  diftiiit  of  M*lne,  in  the  iale 
cenfus. 
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Males. 

Females. 

Excefs. 

Sex. 

1 

Mnryland          >- 

107,254 

101,395 

5.859 

Males. 

vif 

Virginia 

»a7»07i 

215,04.6 

n,c25 

io. 

% 

Kentucky 

3»iaii 

»8,9sz 

3.289 

do. 

North  Carolina 

147.494 

140,710 

6,v?4 

do. 

South  Carolina 

73.298 

66,S8o 

6,418 

do. 

Georgia 

47.147 

25.739 

1,408 

do. 

'' 

Territory  S.  of  Ohio 

J  6, 548 

J5.36S 

1,183 

do. 

■f 

I 

II 


It  is  remarkable,  that  the  cxccfs  in  all  the  States  is  011  the  fide  of 
males,  except  in  Maffachufetts,  Rhode  Ifland,  and  Connefticut.  In  thefe 
States  the  females  are  confiderably  the  moft  numerous.  This  difference 
is  obvioufly  to  be  afcribed  tb  the  large  migrations  from  all  thefe  States 
to  Vermont,  the  northern  and  weftern  parts  of  New  York,  the  territory 
N.  W,  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Pennfylvania,  and  fome  to  almoft  all  the 
fouthern  States.  A  great  proportion  of  thefe  migrants  were  males ;  and 
while  they  have  ferved  to  increafe  the  proportion  of  males  in  the  States 
ivhere  they  have  fettled,  as  is  ftrikingly  the  cafe  in  Vermont  and  Ken- 
tucky, to  which  the  migrations  have  been  mofl  numerous,  and  where  the 
males  are  to  the  females  nearly  as  u»  to  niite,  they  have  ferved  to  leffen 
the  proportion  of  males  in  the  States  from  whence  they  emigrated. 

The  number  of  flaves,  in  1790,  in  all  the  States,  was  fix  hundred 
ninety-feven  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety-feven.  The  increafe  of 
this  number  fince,  owing  to  falutary  laws,  in  feveral  of  the  States,  and 
the  humane  exertions  of  the  government  in  favour  of  their  emancipation 
and  the  prevention  of  any  further  importation,  has  happily  been  fmall, 
and  will  be  lefs  in  future. 

CHARACTER    AND    MANNERS. 

Federal  Americans,  collefted  together  from  various  countries,  of 
ferent  habits,  formed  under  different  governments,  liave  yet  to  form  their 
national  charafter,  or  we  may  rather  fay,  it  is  in  a  forming  ftate.  They 
have  not  yet  exifted  as  a  nation  long  enough  for  us  to  form  an  idea  of 
what  will  be,  in  its  maturity,  its  prominent  features.  Judging,  how- 
ever, from  its  prefent  promifing  infancy,  we  are  encouraged  to  hope, 
that,  at  fome  future  period,  not  far  diftant,  it  will,  in  every  point  of  view, 
be  refpeftable. 

Until  the  revolution,  which  was  accomplifhed  in  1783,  Europeans 
were  ftrangely  ignorant  of  America  and  its  inhabitants.  They  con- 
eluded,  that  the  new  world  mr/fi  be  inferior  to  the  old.  The  Count  dc 
Buffon  fuppofed,  that  even  the  animals  in  that  country  were  uniformly  lefs 
than  in  Europcj  and  thence  concluded  that,  "  on  that  fide  the  Atlantic 
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t)\tK  is  a  tendency  in  nature  to  belittle  her  produftions."  Tht  Abbe 
Raynal,  in  a  former  edition  of  his  wofks,  fuppofed  this  belitlUtig  ten- 
dency, or  influence,  had  its  efFe<f\s  on  the  race  of  whites  traufplanted  from 
Europe,  and  thence  had  the  prefumption  to  affert,  that  "  America  had 
not  yet  produced  one  good  poet,  one  able  mathematician,  nor  one  man  of 
genius,  in  a  Tingle  art  or  fcience."  Had  the  Abbe  been  juftly  informed 
refpcfting  the  Americans,  we  prefume  he  would  not  have  made  an  afler-. 
tion  fo  ungenerous  and  injurious  to  their  genius  and  literary  charaAer. 
This  a[Tcrtion  drew  from  Mr.  JefFcrfon  the  following  reply: 

"  When  ue  Hiall  have  exided  as  a  people  as  long  as  the  Greeks  did 
before  they  produced  a  Homer,  the  Romans  a  Virgil,  the  French  a 
Racine  and  Voltaire,  the  Englifli  a  Shakefpeare  and  Milton,  (hpuld  this 
reproach  be  ftill  true,  we  will  inquire  from  what  unfriendly  caufes  it  has 
proceeded,  that  the  other  countries  of  Europe  and  quarters  of  the  earthf 
(hall  not  have  infcribed  any  name  in  the  roll  of  poets.  In  war  we  have 
produced  a  VVaftiington,  whofe  memory  will  be  adored  while  liberty 
{hall  have  votaries,  whofe  name  will  triumph  over  time,  and  will  in  future 
ages  alTume  its  juH  (lation  among  the  moft  celebrated  worthies  of  the 
world,  when  that  wretched  philofophy  Ihall  be  forgotten,  which  would 
arrange  him  among  the  ^generacies  of  nature.  In  phyftcs  we  have  pro- 
duced a  Franklin,  than  whom  no  one  of  the  prefent  age  has  made  more 
important  difcoveries,  nor  has  enriched  philofophy  with  more ,  or  more 
ingenious  folutions  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  We  have  fuppofed  Mr, 
Rittcnhoufe  fccond  to  no  aftronomer  living :  that  in  genius  he  muft  be 
the  firft,  bccaufe  he  is  felf-taught.  As  an  artift,  he  has  exhibited  as  great 
proofs  of  mechanical  genius  as  the  world  has  ever  produced.—  He  has 
not  indeed  made  a  world ;  but  he  has,  by  imitation,  approached  nearer 
its  Maker  than  any  man  who  has  lived  from  the  creation  to  this  day. 
As  in  philofophy  and  war,  fo  in  goi'ernment,  in  oiatory,  in  painting,  in 
the  plalHc  art,  we  might  Ihew  that  America,  though  but  a  child  of  ycfter- 
day,  has  already  given  hopeful  proofs  of  genius,  as  well  of  the  nobler 
kinds,  which  aroufe  tlic  bed  feelings  of  man,  which  call  him  into  aftion, 
which  fubHantiatc  his  freedom,  and  conduft  him  to  happinefs,  as  of  the 
fubordinatc,  which  ferve  to  amufe  him  only.  We  therefore  fuppofe,  that 
this  reproach  is  as  iinjuft  as  it  is  unkind;  and  that,  of  the  geniufes  which 
adorn  the  prefent  age,  America  contributes  its  full  (hare.  For  com- 
paring it  with  thofe  countries,  where  genius  is  moft  cultivated,  where 
are  the  moft  excellent  models  for  art,  and  fcafFoldings  for  the  attainment 
of  fcience,  as  France  and  England,  for  inftance,  we  calculate  thus :  the 
United  States  contain  three  millions  of  inhabiiants,  France  twenty  mil- 
lions;  and  the  Britifb  iflands  ten.    We  produ9e  a  Walhington,  a  Frank- 
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lin,  a  Rittenhoufe.  France  then  (hould  have  half  a  dozen  in  each  of 
thefc  lines,  and  Great  Britain  half  thnt  number  equally  eminent,  h 
may  be  true  that  France  has;  wc  are  but  jull  becoming  acquainted  with 
her,  and  our  acquaintance  fo  far  gives  us  high  ideas  of  the  genius  of  her 
inhabitants.  It  would  be  injuring  too  many  of  them  to  name  particu- 
larly a  Voltaire,  a  BuSbn,  the  conftellation  of  Encyclopcdifts,  the  Abbe 
Raynal,  hirafclf,  &c.  &c.  We  therefore  have  realbn  to  believe  flie  can 
produce  her  full  quota  of  genius." 

The  two  late  important  revolutions  in  America,  which  have  been 
fcarcely  exceeded  fince  the  memory  of  man,  I  mean  that  of  the  declara- 
tion and  eftablifhment  of  independence,  and  that  of  the  adoption  of  a  new 
form  of  government  without  bloodilied,  have  called  to  hifloric  fame 
many  noble  and  diftinguifiied  charadcrs  who  might  othcrwife  have  llcpt 
in  oblivion. 

But  while  we  exhibit  the  fair  fide  of  the  charafter  of  the  Federal 
Americans,  we  would  not  be  thought  blind  to  their  faults. 

•«  If  there  be  an  objeft  truly  ridiculous  in  nature,  it  is  an  American 
patriot,  figning  refolutions  of  independency  with  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  brandifhing  a  whip  over  his  affrighted  flaves." 

Much  has  been  written  to  (hew  the  injulHce  and  iniquity  of  cnflaving 
the  Africans;  fo  much,  as  to  render  it  unnecelTary  here,  to  fiiy  any  thing 
on  that  part  of  the  fubjefl.  Wc  cannot,  however,  forbear  introducing  a 
few  obfervations  rcfpeding  the  influence  of  flavery  upon  policy,  morals, 
and  manners.  From  calculations  on  the  fubjed,  it  has  been  found,  that 
the  expence  of  maintaining  a  flave,  efpecially  if  the  purchafe  money  be 
included,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  maintaining  a  free  man  :  this, 
however,  is  difputed  by  fome ;  but  fuppofe  the  expence  in  both  cafes 
be  equal,  it  is  certain  that  the  labour  of  the  free  man,  influenced  by  the 
powerful  motive  of  gain,  is,  atleafl:,  twice  as  profitable  to  the  cmphiyer 
as  that  of  the  flave.  Bcfides,  flavery  is  the  bane  of  indullry.  It  renders 
labour,  among  the  whites,  not  only  unfaibionable,  but  difreputable. 
Indullry  is  the  offspring  of  neceflity  rather  than  of  choice.  Slavery  pre- 
cludes this  neceflity ;  and  indolence,  which  ftrlkes  at  the  root  of  all  focial 
and  political  happinefs,  is  the  unhappy  confequence.  Thefe  obfervations, 
without  adding  any  thing  upon  the  injultice  of  the  practice,  fliew  that 
flavery  is  impolitic. 

Its  influence  on  manners  and  morals  is  equally  pernicious.  The  negro 
wenches,  in  many  inftances,  are  nurfcs  to  their  millrefiTes  children.  '1  he 
infant  babe,  as  foon  as  it  is  born,  is  delivered  to  it:,  black  nurfe,  and  per- 
haps feldom  or  never  taflcs  a  drop  of  its  mother's  milk.  The  children, 
by  being  brought  up,  and  conftantly  aflbciating  with  the  negroes,  too 
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often  imbibe  tlicir  lou'  ideas,  and  vitiated  manners  and  morals,  and  con- 
trad  a  negroipj  kind  of  accent  and  dialed,  which  they  often  carry  with 
them  through  life. 

To  thefe  I  fliall  add  the  obfervations  of  a  native  *  of  a  ftate  which 
contains  a  greater  number  of  Haves  than  any  of  the  others.  Although 
his  obfervations  upon  the  influence  of  flavery  were  intended  for  a  parti- 
cular ftate,  they  will  apply  equally  well  to  all  places  where  this  pernici- 
ous pradice  in  any  confiderable  degree  prevails. 

•'  There  muft  doubtlefs,"  he  obfcrves,  "  be  an  unhappy  influence  on 
the  manners  of  our  people,  produced  by  the  exigence  of  flavery  among 
us.  The  whole  commerce  between  mailer  and  flave  is  a  perpetual  exer- 
cifo  of  the  moil  boillerous  paflions,  the  mofl  unremitting  defpotifm  on  the 
one  part,  and  degrading  fubmillions  on  the  other.  Our  children  fee 
this,  and  learn  to  imitate  it;  for  man  is  an  imitative  animal.  This 
quality  is  tl;e  germ  of  all  education  in  him.  From  his  cradle  to  his 
grave,  he  is  learning  to  do  what  he  fees  others  do.  If  a  parent  could 
find  no  motive  either  in  his  philanthropy  or  his  felf-love,  for  reftraining 
the  intemperance  of  a  piiilion  tewards  his  flave,  it  fliould  always  be  a 
fufficient  one,  that  his  child  is  prefent.  But  gc.ierally  it  is  not  fufficient. 
The  parent  ftorms,  the  child  looks  on,  catches  the  lineaments  of  wrath, 
puts  on  the  fame  airs  in  the  circle  of  fmaller  flaves,  gives  a  loofe  to  his 
worft  of  puITions,  and  thus  nurfed,  educated,  and  daily  exercifed  in 
tyranny,  cannot  but  be  ftamped  by  it  with  odious  peculiarities.  The 
man  muft  be  a  prodigy  who  can  retain  his  manners  and  morals  unde- 
pravcd  by  fuch  circumftances.  And  with  what  execration  fliould  the 
ftatefman  be  loaded,  who,  permitting  one  half  of  the  citizens  thus  to 
trample  en  the  rights  of  the  other,  transforms  thofe  into  dcfpots,  and 
thefe  into  enemies;  deftroys  the  morals  of  the  one  part,  and  the  amor 
pati'ue  of  the  other.  For  if  a  flave  can  have  a  country  in  this  world,  it 
muft  be  any  other  in  preference  to  that  in  which  he  is  born  to  live  and 
labour  for  another :  in  which  he  muft  lock  up  the  faculties  of  his 
nature,  contribute,  as  far  as  depends  on  his  individual  endeavour,  to  the 
tvanifiiment  of  the  human  race,  or  entail  his  own  naiferable  condition  on 
the  endlefs  generations  proc«cding  from  him.  With  the  morals  of  the 
people,  their  induftr)'  alfo  is  deftroyed.  For  in  a  warm  climate,  no  man 
will  labour  forhimfelf  who  can  make  another  labour  for  him.  This  is  fo 
true,  that  of  the  proprietors  of  flaves  a  very  fmall  proportion  indeed  are 
ever  feen  to  labour.  And  can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  thought  fecure 
when  we  have  removed  tlieir  onJy  flrmbafis,  aconvidioa  in  tlic  minds  of 
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the  people  that  thefc  liberties  are  the  gift  of  God  ?  That  they  arc  not 
to  be  violated  but  with  his  wrath  ?  Indeed  I  tremble  for  my  country 
when  I  reflefl  that  God  is  juft  :  that  his  juftice  cannot  fleep  for  ever : 
that  coniidering  numbers,  nature,  and  natural  means  only,  a  revolution 
of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  an  exchange  of  fituation,  is  among  pofliblc 
events:  that  it  may  become  probable  by  fupcrnatural  inference! — The 
Almighty  has  no  attribute  which  can  take  fide  with  us  in  fuch  a  con- 
teft.  But  it  is  impoflible  to  be  temperate  and  to  purfue  this  fubjeft 
through  the  various  confidcrations  of  policy,  of  morals,  of  hiftory,  na- 
tural and  civil.  We  mull  be  contented  to  hope  they  will  force  their 
way  into  every  one's  mind.  I  think  a  chanjje  already  perceptible,  fince 
the  origin  of  the  prefcnt  revolution.  The  ipirit  of  the  maftcr  is  abatin^'^, 
that  of  the  flave  rifing  from  the  duft,  his  condition  moUifyirig,  the  way 
I  hope  preparing,  under  the  aufpiccs  of  Heaven,  for  a  total  emanci;  a- 
tion,  and  that  this  is  difpofed,  in  the  order  of  events,  to  be  with  tlie 
confent  of  their  mailers,  rather  than  by  their  extirpation." 

Under  the  Federal  government,  from  the  mcafures  already  adopted, 
we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  all  flaves  in  the  United  States,  will  in 
time  be  emancipated,  in  a  manner  moft  confiftcnt  with  their  own  hippi- 
acfs»  and  the  true  intereft  of  their  proprietors.  \^hethcr  this  will  be 
efFefted  by  tranfporting  them  back  to  Africa  j  or  by  colonizing  tlicm  in 
fome  part  of  the  American  territory,  and  extending  to  them  their  alliance 
and  protedlion,  until  they  fliall  have  acquired  ftrength  fufiicieiit  for  their 
own  defence ;  or  by  incorporation  with  the  whites ;  or  in  fome  other 
way,  remains  to  be  determined. 

In  the  middle  and  northern  States,  there  are  comparatively  but  few 
Ilaves;  and  of  courfe  there  is  lefs  difficulty  in  giving  them  their  free* 
dom.  In  Maffachufetts  alone,  and  v/e  mention  it  to  their  diirin;;uiQicd 
honour,  there  are  none.  Societies  for  the  manumilTion  of  flaves  have 
been  inftituted  in  Philadelphia  New  York,  and  other  places,  and 
Uws  have  been  cnafted,  and  other  meafures  taken,  in  the  New  England 
States,  to  accomplilh  the  fame  purpofe.  The  Friends,  commonly 
call  Quakers,  have  evinced  the  propriety  of  their  name,  by  their  good- 
nefs  in  originating,  and  their  vigorous  exertions  in  executing,  this  truly 
humane  and  benevolent  defign. 

The  Englifli  Language  is  univerfally  fpoken  in  the  United  Sates,  and 
in  it  bufinefs  is  tranfadled,  and  the  records  are  kept.  It  is  fpoken  with 
great  purity,  and  pronounced  with  propriety  in  New  England,  by  per- 
fons  of  education ;  and,  excepting  fome  few  corruptions  in  pronunciation^ 
by  all  ranks  of  people.  In  the  middle  and  fouthern  States,  wher«  they  have 
had  a  great  influx  of  foreigners,  the  language,  in  many  inftances,  is  cor- 
rupted 
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rupted,  efpccially  in  pronunciation.  Attempts  are  making  to  introduce 
an  uniformity  of  pronunciation  throughout  the  States,  whioh  for  politi- 
cal, as  well  as  other,  rcafons,  it  is  hoped  will  meet  the  approbation  aftd 
encouragement  of  all  literary  and  influential  charaders. 

Intermingled  with  the  Americans,  are  the  Dutch,  Scotch,  Ir'iih,  French, 
Germans,  Swedes, and  jews;  all  thefc,  except  the  Scotch  and  IriOi,  re- 
tain in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  tbcir  native  language,  in  which  thpy 
perform  their  public  wurlhip,  convcrfe  and  tranfa^  their  bufincfs  with 
each  other. 

The  time,  however,  is  anticipated,  when  all  improper  diflinftions  (liail 
be  abolifhed ;  and  when  the  language,  manners,  cuftoms,  political  and 
religious  fentimcnts  of  the  mixed  mafs  of  people  who  inhabit  the  United 
States,  (hall  become  fo  afllmilated,  as  that  all  nominal  diilinflions  fliall 
be  loft  in  the  general  and  honourable  name  of  Americans,       ^^f^j 
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Until  the  fourth  of  J uly, 1 77(1,  the  prcfent  United  States  were  Britifh 
colonies.  On  that  memorable  d^y,  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Congrefs  aflcmbled,  made  a  folemn  declaration,  in 
which  they  affigned  their  reafons  for  withdrawing  their  allegiance  from 
the  King  of  Great  Britain.  Appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  for  the  reftitude  of  their  intentions,  they  did,  in  the  name  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  the  colonies,  folemnly  publifh  and 
declare^  T^hat  thcfe  United  Colonics  were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be. 
Free  And  Independent  States ;  that  they  were  abfolved  from  all  allegi- 
ance to  the  Britilh  crown,  and  that  all  political  connexion  between  them 
and  Great  Britain,  was,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  diffolved ;  and  that  as 
Free  and  Independent  States,  they  had  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  contradl  alliances,  eftablilh  commerce,  and  do  all  other  adls  and 
things,  which  Independent  States  may  of  right  do.  For  the  fupport  of 
this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  proteftion  of  divine  Provi- 
dence, the  delegates  then  in  Congrefs,  fifty-five  in  number,  mutually 
pledged  to  each  other  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  facred  honour. 
At  the  fame  time  they  publiflied  articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpe- 
tual Union  between  the  States,  in  which  they  took  the  title  of  "  The 
United  States  of  America,"  and  agreed,  that  each  State  fhould  retain  its 
fovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and  every  power,  jurifdiftion, 
and  right,  not  exprefsly  delegated  to  Congrefs  by  the  confederation.  By 
thefc  articles,  the  Thirteen  United  States  feverally  entered  into  a  firm 
league  of  fricnd(hJp  with  each  otkr  for  their  common  defence,  the  fe- 
yoi>  I,  .  E  c  curity 
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curity  of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  and  bound 
themfelves  to  afllft  each  other,  againft  all  force,  offered  to,  or  attacks 
that  might  be  made  upon  all,  or  any  of  them,  on  acconiit  of  religion 
foverctgnty,  commerce,  or  any  other  pretence  whatever.  But  for  the 
more  convenient  management  of  the  general  intcrerts  of  the  United 
$tates,  it  was  determined,  that  Delegates  Ihould  be  annually  appointed, 
in  fuch  manner  as  the  Lcgiflature  of  each  State  fliould  dircft,  to  meet  ir\ 
Congrefs  the  firft  Monday  in  November  of  every  year;  with  a  power 
xeferved  to  each  State  to  recall  its  delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at  any 
time  within  the  year,  and  to  fend  others  in  their  ftead  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  No  State  was  to  be  reprefented  in  Congrefs  by  lefs  than 
two,  or  more  than  feven  members;  and  t^operfon  could  be  a  delegate  for 
more  than  three  years,  in  any  term  of  fix  years,  nor  was  any  jicrfon, 
being  a  delegate,  capable  of  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  for 
which  he,  or  any  other  for  his  benefit,  Ihould  receive  any  falary,  fees,  or 
emolument  of  any  kind.  In  determining  qucdions  in  Congrefs,  each 
State  was  to  have  one  vote.  Every  State  was  bound  to  abide  by  the  de- 
terminations of  Congrefs  in  all  queftions  which  were  fubmitted  to  them 
by  the  confederation.  The  articles  of  confederation  were  to  be  invaria- 
bly obfcrvcd  by  cvejy  State,  and  the  Union  to  be  perpetual :  nor  was 
any  alteration  at  any  time  afterwards  to  be  made  in  any  of  the  articles,  un- 
lefs  fuch  alterations  were  agreed  to  in  Congrefs,  and  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  the  legiflatures  of  every  State.  The  articles  of  coufcderatioi^ 
VCre  ratified  by  Congrefs,  July  9th,  J  778. 

Thefe  articles  of  confederation  being  found  inadequate  to  thepurpofcs 
pf  a  federal  government,  for  rcafons  hereafter  mentioned,  delegates  were 
fihofen  in  each  of  the  United  States,  to  meet  and  fix  upon  the  neceflary 
amendments.  They  accordingly  met  in  convention  at  Philadelphia,  in 
fhcfummerof  1787,  and  agreed  to  propofe  the  following  conftitutioi^ 
for  the  confldcration  of  their  conilituents : 

CONSTITUTION. 

WE,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  forin  a  more  perfeft 
pnion,  eftablilh  juftice,  infure  domeftic  tranquility,  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  fecure  the  bleflings 
of  liberty  to  ourfclves  and  our  pofterity,  do  ordain  and  eftahli(h|  this 
t^onftitution  for  the  United  Stales  of  America. 

ARTICLE    I. 

Sect.  i.     All  legiflative  powers  herein  grantid  fliall  be  veiled  in  a 

Congrefs  of  the  United  States,  which  ihall  confift  of  a  Senate  and  Houfe 
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f^pcT.  It.  The  HouCe  of  Reprcfentatives  (hall  be  compofed  of  mem- 
bcrs  chofen  every  fecond  yeat  by  the  people  of  the  fcver;tl  ftates,  and  the 
elcftors  in  each  ftate  (hall  have  the  qualifications  rcquifite  for  eletflori  of 
the  moll  numerous  branch  of  the  (late  legillature. 

No  pcrfon  (hall  be  a  rcprcfcntativc  who  (hall  not  have  attained  to  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  fcvcn  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  (hall  not,  when  elcdcd,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  (late  in 
which  he  (hall  be  chofen. 

Reptcfentativcs  and  direJl  taxes,  (hall  be  apportioned  among  the  fcveral 
ftates  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  fe- 
fpeftivc  numbers,  which  fliall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
humber  of  free  perfons,  including  thofe  bound  to  fervice  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  threc-flftbsof  all  other  perfons. 
The  aftual  enumeration  (hall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  firit 
meeting  of  the  Congrcfs  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  fubfe- 
quent  term  of  ten  years*  in  fuch  manner  as  they  (hall  by  law  direft.  The 
number  of  reprcfentatives  (hall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thoufand, 
but  each  ftate  ftiall  have  at  leaft  one  rcprefentative ;  and  until  fuch  enu- 
meration ftiall  be  made,  the  ftate  of  New-Hamp(hire  (hall  ht  entitled  to 
choofe  three,  Ma(rachufetts  eight,  Rhode-Ifland  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions one,  Connefticut  five*  New- York  fix,  Ncw-Jcrfey  four,  Penfyl- 
vania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  fix,  Virginia  ten,  North-Carolina 
five,  South-Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  reprefentation  of  any  ftate,  the  exe- 
cutive authority  thereof,  (hall  i(ruc  writs  of  eleftion  to  fill  fuch  vacancies, 
Thfc  Houfe  of  Reprefentatiyes  ftiall  choofe  their  Speaker  and  other 
officers;  and  ftiall  have  the  fole  power  of  impeachment. 

Sect,  li i.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  (hall  be  compofed  of  two 
fenators  from  each  ftate,  chofen  by  the  legWature  thereof,  for  fix  years; 
and  each  fcnator  (hall  have  one  vote. 

Immediately  after  they  ftiall  be  a(rembled,  in  confequence  of  the  firft 
eleftiori,  they  .(hall  be  divi(Jed  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three 
cla(resi  The  feats  of  the  fenators  of  the  firft  clafs  ftiall  be  VJTCaccd  at  the 
expiration  of  the  fecond  year ;  of  the  fecond  clafs  at  the  expiration  of 
the  fourth  year ;  and  of  the  third  clafs  at  the  expiration  of  the  fixth 
year,  fo  that  one  third  may  be  chofen  every  fecond  year ;  and  if  va- 
cancies happen  by  refignation^  or  otherwife,  during  the  reCefs  of  the  le- 
giflature  of  iny  ftate,  the  executive  power  thereof  may  make  temporary 
appointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legiftature,  which  (hall  theii 
fill  "fuch  vacancies. 
No  pcrfon  ftiall  be  a  fenator  who  (ha;ll  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
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thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  wlh* 
fliall  not,  when  elefted,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  ftatc  for  which  he  Ihafl 
be  chofen. 

The  vice-prefident  of  the  United  States  (hall  be  prefidcnt  of  the  fenate^ 
but  (hall  have  no  vote,  unlefs  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  fenatc  (hall  choofe  their  other  officers,  and  alfo  a  prcfident  prt 
tempore,  in  the  abfence  of  the  vice-prefident,  or  when  he  (hall  exercife 
the  olfice  of  prefident  of  the  United  States. 

The  ftnate  (hall  have  the  folc  power  to  try  all  impeachments.  When 
fitting  for  that  purpofe,  they  (hall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the 
prefident  of  the  United  States  Is  tried,  the  chief  juftice  (hall  pre(idc : 
And  no  perfon  (hall  be  conviiflcd,  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thifdi 
of  the  members  prefent. 

Judgment  in  cafes  of  impeachment,  (hall  not  extend  further  than  to  re- 
moval from  office,  and  diftpali{ication  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of 
honour,  truft,  or  pro(it  under  the  United  States ;  but  the  party  convifted 
fhall  nevcrthelefs  be  liable  and  fubjeft  to  indiftment,  trial,  judgmentj 
and  punilhment  according  to  law. 

Se  c  T.  I V.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  eleftions  for  fena- 
tors  and  reprefentatives,  (hall  be  fubfcribed  in  each  (late  by  the  legilla- 
tnre  thereof;  but  the  Congrefs  may  at  any  time  by  law,  make  or  alter 
Tuch  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choofing  fenators. 

The  Congrefs  (hall  alTemblc  at  lead  once  in  every  year,  and  fuch  meet- 
ing (hall  be  on  the  firft  Monday  in  December,  unlefs  they  (hall  by  law 
appoint  a  different  day. 

Sect,  v.  Each  houfe  (hall  be  the  judge  of  the  eleftions,  returns,  and 
qualificationsof  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  ^ach  (hall  confti- 
tute  a  quorum  to  do  bulinefs ;  but  a  fmaller  number  may  adjourn  from 
day  to  day,  aad  may  be  authorifed  to  compel  the  attendance  of  abfent 
membersi  in  fuch  manner,  and  under  fuch  penalties  as  each  houfe  may 
provide. 

Each  houfe  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punifli  its  mem- 
bers for  diforderly  behaviour,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds, 
expel  a  member. 

Each  houfe  (hall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to 
time  publifli  the  fame,.excepting  fuch  parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  re- 
quire fecrecy ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  houfe,  on 
any  quedion,  (hall  at  the  dedre  of  one  &fth  of  thofe  prefent,  be  entered 
«n  the  journal. 

Neither  houfe,  during  the  feffion  of  Congrel«,  Ihall,  without  the  con- 
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fent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other 
place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houfes  fhall  be  fitting. 

Sect.  vi.  The  Senators  and  Reprefentatives  fhall  receive  a  com- 
penfation  for  their  fervices,  to  be  afcertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the 
treafury  of  the  United  States.  They  fhall,  in  all  cafes,  except  treafon, 
felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrefl  during  their 
attendance  at  the  feffion  of  their  refpeftive  houfes,  and  in  going  to 
and  returning  from  the  fame ;  and  for  any  fpeech  or  debate  in  either 
houfe,  they  fhall  not  be  queftioned  in  any  other  place. 

No  fenator  or  reprefentative  fhall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was 
elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  which  fhall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  (hall 
have  been  increafed  during  fuch  time ;  and  no  perfon  holding  any  office 
under  the  United  States,  fhall  be  a  member  of  cither  Houfe  during  hii 
continuance  in  office. 

StcT.  vii.  All  bills  for  raifmg  revenue  fhall  originate  in  the  Hoafe 
of  Reprefentatives ;  but  the  Senate  may  propofe  or  concur  with  amend- 
ments, as  on  other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  fhall  have  pafTed  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  and 
the  Senate,  fhall,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  prefented  to  the  Prefidenc 
of  the  United  States ;  if  he  approve,  he  fhall  fign  it,  but  if  not,  he  fhall 
return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  houfe  in  which  it  originated,  wh» 
fhall  enter  the  objedtions  at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  re- 
Confider  it.  If,  after  fuch  re-conflderation,  two  thirds  of  that  houfe 
fhall  agree  to  pafs  the  bill,  it  fhall  be  fent,  together  with  the  objec- 
tions, to  the  other  houfe,  by  which  it  fhall  likewife  be  re-confidered, 
and  if  approved  by  two  thirds  of  that  houfe,  it  fhall  become  a  law.  But 
in  all  fuch  cafes  the  votes  of  both  houfes  fliall  be  determined  b^yeas  and 
nays,  and  the  names  of  the  perfons  voting  for  and  againfl  the  bill  fhall 
be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  houfe  refpeftivcly.  If  any  bill  fhall 
not  be  returned  by  the  Prefident  within  ten  days,  Sundays  excepted, 
after  it  fhfill  have  been  prefented  to  him,  the  fame  fhall  be  a  law,  io 
like  manner  as  if  he  had  figned  it,  unlcfs  the  Congrefs,  by  their  adjourn- 
ment, prevrnt  its  return,  in  which  cafe  it  fhall  not  be  a  law. 

Every  order,  refolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Se- 
nate and  Houfe  of  Reprefentati\  es  may  be  necefTary  (except  on  a  quef- 
tlon  of  adjournment}  fhall  be  prefented  to  the -Prefident  of  the  United 
States ;  and  before  the  fame  fhall  take  efFe(ft,  ftiall  be  approved  by  him, 
or,  being  difapproved  by  him,  fhall  be  re-paffed  by  two  thirds  of  the 
Senate  and  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limitar 
tiwis  prefcribed  in  the  cafe  of  a  bill. 

Sect,  vijr, 
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Si c T.  vii I.    The  Congrefs  (hall  h  v   pov»er. 

To  lay  and  colleft  taxes,  duties,  impofts,  and  exeifcs ;  to  pay  thtf 
debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States ;  but  all  duties,  impofts,  and  excifes  fliall  h$  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States ;  .  i' 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States } 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  feveraf 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes ; 

To  eftabli(h  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  oa 
the  fubjefl  of  bankropfc'os  tl-.rnughout  the  United  States ; 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and 
Sx  the  ftanddrd  of  weig'hts  and  meafurcs; 

To  provide  for  the  pimilbmei-sc  of  counterfeiting  the  fecuritiiis  andi 
evrrent  coin  of  the  United  States ;  ,; 

To  eftablifti  poft  (^fficcs  and  pod  roads  j 

To  promote  the  pro^refs  of  fcience  and  ufcful  arts,  by  fecuring  for 
limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclufive  right  to  tlieir  rc- 
fpeftivc  writings  and  difcoveries ;  i 

To  conftitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  faprerae  court ; 

To  define  and  punilh  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  feas, 
^nd  offences  againft  the  law  of  nations ; 

To  detlarc  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  rcprifal,  and  make  rules 
concerning  captures  on  land  and  water; 

T«  raife  and  fupport  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  ufe 
Ihall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years ; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  ; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces ; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  th« 
tinion,  fupprefs  infurreftions,  and  repel  invafions ; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  difciplining  the  militia,  and 
for  governing  fuch  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  fervice  of 
tlft  United  States,  rcferving  to  the  States  refpeflively,  the  appointment 
of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the 
difcipline  prefcribed  by  Congrefs ; 

To  exercife  exclufive  legiflation  in  all  cafes  whatfoever,  over  fuch- 
diftrift,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  fquare,  as  may  by  ceffion  of  particular 
States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congrefs,  become  the  feat  of  government 
of  the  United^States ;  and  to  etcreife  like  authority  over  all  places  pur- 
chased hf  the  confent  of  the  legillalure  of  the  State  in  which  the  fame 
a  fr?il' 
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ftall  be,  for  the  ere^ion  of  forts,  magazines,  acfenaU,  dock^yardS}  and 

•thcf  needful  buildings ; — And 

To  make  all  laws  wrhich  (hall  be  neccflary  and  proper  for  carr)'ing 
into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  veiled  by  this 
conftitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any. depart* 
nicnt  or  officer  thereof. 

Sect.  ix.  The  migration  or  importation  of  fuch  perfons,  as  any  of 
the  States  now  cxifting  (liall  think  proper  to  admit,  {hall  not  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  Congrefs  prior  to  the  year  one  thoufand  eight  hundred 
and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  irapofed  on  fuch  importation,  not 
exceeding  ten  doltars  for  each  perfon. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  Ihall  not  be  fufpended,  un- 
Icfs  when,  in  cafes  of  rebellion  or  invaAon,  the  public  fafety  may  re- 
quire it. 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  pod  fafto  law  Ihall  be  paffed. 
No  capitation,  or  other  direft  tax,  fhall  be  laid,  unlefs  in  proportion 
to  the  cenfus,  or  enu  n^ration,  herein  before  direfted  to  be  taken. 

No  tax  or  duty  (hall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State. — 
No  preference  fliall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue 
to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  thofe  of  another :  nor  fliall  veffels  bound 
io  or  from  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  an- 
other. 

No  money  (hall  be  drawn  from  the  treafury,  but  in  confequcnce  of 
appropriations  made  by  law ;  and  a  regular  itatement  and  account  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  ^U  public  money  (hall  be  publi(hed  from 
time  to  time. 

No  title  of  nobility  (hall  be  granted  by  the  United  State?.— And  no 
perfon  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  truft  under  them,  (hall,  without 
the  confent  of  Congrefs,  accept  of  any  prefcnt,  emolument,  ofEce,  ot 
title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  (late. 

Sect.  x.  No  State  (hall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confedera- 
tion ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprifal ;  coin  money ;  emit  bills  of 
credit ;  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  filver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts;  pafsany  bill  of  attainder,  ex  poftfadlo  law,  or  law  impairing  the 
pbligatlon  of  contrafts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  State  (hall,  without  the  confent  of  the  Congrefs,  lay  any  impolls 
or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  beabfolutely  necelfary 
for  executing  its  infpeftion  laws;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and 
imports,  laid  by  any  State  on  imports  or  exports,  (hall  be  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Treafury  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  fuch  Jaws  (hall  b»  fubjeft  to 
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the  itvifion  and  controul  of  the  Congrefs.  No  State  (hall,  without  the 
confent  of  Congrefs,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops,  or  (hips  of 
war,  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  engagement  or  compad^  with 
another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unlefs  adlually 
invaded)  or  in  fuch  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 


V'l-I 


ARTICLE    II. 

Sbct.  I.  The  executive  power  ftialj  be  veiled  in  a  Prefuknt  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  (hall  hold  his  o(Hce  during  the  term  of 
four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice-Prefident,  chofen  for  the  fan^e 
term,  be  eleAed  as  follows :  .,  .  ^ 

Each  State  (hall  appoint,  in  fuch  manner  as  the  legiflature  thereof  may 
direA,  a  number  of  eledlors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  fcnatcrs  and 
reprefentatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  intitled  in  the  Congrefs :  but 
no  fenator  or  refrefentative,  or  perfon  holding  an  office  of  truft  or  profit 
under  the  United  States,  (hall  be  appointed  an  eleftor.  .' ' 

The  eleftors  (hall  meet  in  their  refpedivc  States,  and  vote  by  ballot 
for  two  perfons,  of  whom  one  at  lead  (hall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
fame  State  with  themfelres.  And  they  (hall  make  a  lift  of  all  the  per- 
fons voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each ;  which  lift  they 
(hall  lign,  certify  and  tranfmit,  fealcd,  to  the  feat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  direfted  to  V  j  Prefident  of  the  Senate.  The 
Prelident  of  the  Senate  (hall,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Senate  and  Houfc  of 
Reprefentative,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  fhjill  then  be 
counted.  The  perfon  having  the  greateft  number  of  votes  (hall  be  the 
Prefident,  if  fuch  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  elec- 
tors appointed  j  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  fuch  majority, 
and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  than  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives 
ihall  immediately  choofe,  by  ballot,  one  of  them  for  Prefident ;  and  if  no 
perfon  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  (ive  higheft  on  the  lift,  the  faid 
houfe  (hall  in  like  manner  choofe  the  Prefident.  But  in  choofing  the 
Prefident,  the  votes  (hall  be  taken  by  States,  the  reprefentations  from 
each  State  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  thh  purpofe  (hall  confift  of 
a  member  or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of 
all  the  States  (hall  be  necelTary  to  a  choice.  In  every  cafe,  after  the 
<;hoicc  of  the  Prefident,  the  perfon  having  the  greateft  number  of  votes 
of  the  cleftors  (hall  be  the  Vice-Prefident.  But  if  there  (hould  remain 
two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  th&  Senate  (hall  choofe  from  them 
by  ballot  the  Vice-Prefident. 

The  Congrefs  may  determine  the  time  6f  choofing  the  elciflors,  ard 
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the  day  on  which  they  ftiall  give  their  votci;  which  day  fiiall  be  Ae 
fame  throughout  the  United  States. 

No  perfon,  except  a  natural-born  citizen>  or  a  citiMn  of  the  Unite^ 
States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  conftitutioni  (hall  be  eligible  to 
the  office  of  President ;  neither  (hall  any  perfon  be  eligible  to  that  offic^ 
who  (hall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  yearj^i  and  been  four- 
teen years  a  refident  within  the  United  States. 

In  cafe  of  tlie  removal  of  the  Frefident  from  office*  or  of  hit  deaths 
refignation}  or  inability  to  difcharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  faid 
office,  the  fame  (hall  devolve  on  the  Vice-Prefidentf  and  the  Congrefa 
may  by  law  provide  for  the  cafe  of  removali  deathi  re(ignation»  or  ina« 
bility,  both  of  the<  Frefident  and  Vice-Prefident|  declaring  what  officer 
(hall  then  aA  as  Prefident,  and  fuch  officer  (hall  id  accordingly!  until 
the  difability  be  removed,  or  a  Prefident  (hall  be  eleAed. 

The  Prefident  (hall,  at  ftated  times,  receive  for  his  fer vices,  a  compen- 
fation,  which  (hall  neither  be  increafed  or  dimini(1ied  during  the  period 
for  which  he  (hall  have  been  defied,  and  he  fl)all  not  receive  within 
that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
them. 

Before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  (hall  take  the  fol* 
lowing  oath  or  affirmation  : 

"  I  do  folemnly  fwear  (or  affirm),  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  thf 
«  office  of  Prefident  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  beft  of  my 
*'  ability,  preferve,  proteA,  and  defend  the  conftitution  of  the  United 
«  States." 

Sec.  2.  The  Prefident  (hall  be  commander  in  chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  fevcral  States, 
when  called  into  the  aftual  fervice  of  the  United  States ;  he  may  require 
the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive 
departments,  upon  any  fubjeft  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  refpeftive 
offices,  and  he  (hall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  oiTencea 
againft  the  United  States,  except  in  cafes  of  impeachment. 

He  (hall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confcnt  of  the  Se-* 
natc,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  fenators  prefcnt  con- 
cur;  and  he  (hall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  tlic  advice  and  coiifent  of 
the  Senate  (hall  appoint  ambafladors,  other  public  minifters,  and  confujf, 
judges  of  the  fupreme  court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States, 
whofe  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwife  provided  for,  and  which 
(hall  be  eftablilhed  bylaw.  But  the  Congrefs  ipay  by  law  veft  the  ap- 
pointment of  fuch  inferior  officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  Prefident 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  oii<i  the  heads  of  Jepartmenti, 

Vo^.I.  '  Pi"'  Th» 
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The  prefident  (hall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happM 
during  the  recefs  of  the  fenate,  by  granting  commiffions  which  fliall 
expire  at  the  end  df  theirncxt  feflioftj  ' 

Sect.  3.  He  fliall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congrefs  informa!- 
tion  of  the  ftate  of  the  union,  and  recommend  to  their  confideration 
fuch  meafures  as  he  {hall  judge  neceffary  and  expedient ;  he  may>  pri 
extraordinary  occafions,  convene  both  houfes,  or  either  of  them,  and  in 
cafe  of  difagrcement  between  them,  with  refpeft  to  the  time  of  adjourn- 
ment, he  may  adjourn  them  to  fuch  time  as  he  Ihall  think  proper ;  he 
fliall  receive  ambafladors  and  other  public  minifters ;  he  fiiall  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  (hall  commiflion  all  the  officers 
of  the  United  States. 

Sect.  4.  The  Prefident,  Vice-Prefident,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  fliall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and 
"conviftion  of,  treafon,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  mifdcmeanors. 

ARTICLE        III. 

Sect.  i.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  fliall  be  veftcd  in 
one  fupreme  court,  aud  in  fuch  inferior  courts,  as  the  Congrels  may  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  eftablifti.  The  judges,  both  of  the  fupreme  and 
inferior  courts,  fliall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  fliall, 
at  ftated  times,  receive  ftv  their  fervices,  a  compenfation,  which  fliall  not 
be  diminiflied  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Sect.  2.  The  judicial  power  fliall  extend  to  all  cafes,  in  law  and 
equity,  arifing  under  this  conftitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
treaties  made,  or  which  fliall  be  made,  under  their  autliority;  to  all 
cafes  afFefting  ambafladors,  other  public  minifters,  and  confuls ;  to  all 
cafes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurifdidion  ;  to  controverfies  to  which 
the  United  States  fliall  be  a  party ;  to  controverfies  between  two  or  more 
States,  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State,  between  citizens  of 
diifercnt  States,  between  citizens  of  the  fame  State  claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof> 
and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or  fubjcds. 

In  all  cafes  affefting  ambafladors,  other  public  minifters,  and  confuls, 
and  thofe  in  which  a  State  fliall  be  party,  the  fupreme  court  fliall  have 
original  jurifdiftion.  In  all  the  other  cafes  before  mentioned,  the  fu- 
preme court  fliall  have  appellate  jurifilidion,  both  as  to  law  and  faft» 
with  fuch  exceptions,  and  under  fuch  regulations  as  the  Congrefs  fliall 
make. 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cafes  of  impeachment,  fliall  be  by 
Jury  ;  and  fuch  trial  fliall  be  hold  in  the  Slate  where  the  faicl  crime  fliall 
kavc  been  committed  ;  but  when  nut  committed  within  any  State,  the 

trial 
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trial  fliall  be  at  fuch  place  or  places  as  the  Copgrefs  may  by  law  have 
di  reded. 
Sect.  3.  Trcafon  againft  the  United  States  (hall  confift  only  in  levy- 
ing war  againft  them»  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  . 
and  comfort,  No  perfon  Ihall  be  convided  of  treafon,  unlefs  on  the 
teftiiponyoftwo  witneffesto  the  fame  overt  a£l,  or  on  coi>fe6ion  in  open 
court.  , 

The  Congrefs  fliall  have  power  to  declare  the  puniihment  of  tireafoni. 
but  no  attainder  of  treafon  ihall  work  corruptiop  of  bloody  of  forfeiture* 
except  during  the  life  of  the  perfon  attainted. 

ARTICLE        IV.  "      ■ 

Sect.  1.  Full  faith  apd  credit  ih^U  be  giveo  in  each  State  to  the 
public  ads,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State,  And 
t]be  Congrefs  may  by  general  laws  prefcribe  ,the  manner  in  which  fuch 
ads,  records,  and  proceedings  (hall  be  proved,  and  the  effed  thereof* 

Sect.  3.  The  citizens  of  each  State  fhall  be  ei)Utle(l  tp  all  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  feveral  States, 

A  perfon  charged  in  any  State  with  treafon,  felony,  or  other  crime* 
who  fliall  flee  from  juftice,  and  be  found  in  another  State,  fliall,  on  de* 
mand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  de« 
livered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurifdidion  of  the  crime. 

No  perfon  held  to  fervice  or  labour  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  efcaping  into  another,  fliall,  in  confequence  of  any  law  or  regu-. 
lation  thereini  be  difcharged  from  fuch  fervice  or  labour,  but  fliall  be 
delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  fuch  fervige  or  labour  may 
be  due. 

Sect.  3,  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congrefs  into  this 
union,  but  no  new  State  fliall  be  formed  or  eredcd  within  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  any  other  State ;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  jundion  of 
two  or  more  States,  or  pa^rts  of  States,  without  the  confei^t  of  the  legifla- 
tures  of  the  States  eoncerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congrefs,  ' 

The  Congrefs  fliall  have  powe^;  to  difpofe  of  and  make  all  necdftil 
rules  and  regulations  refpeding  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging 
to  the  United  States ;  and  nothing  in  ^his  conftitution  fliall  be  fo  con- 
ftrued  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  ynited  States,  or  of  any  parti, 
cular  State, 

Sect.  4,  The  United  States  fliall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this 
union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  fliall  proted  each  of  them 
againft  invafion ;  and  on  application  of  the  kgiflature,  or  of  the  execu- 
tive, wh?n  the  le^flature^annot  be  convened,  againft  domcftic;  v^ol^ncr, 

ARTICLE       V. 

TliC  Qon|;rcft,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  ^lovfes  fti^Jl  iHocm,  ^t  |^ 
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ceflaiy,  (hall  propofe  amendinents  to  this  conftitution,  of}  on  the  applU 
cation  of  the  legiflatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  feveral  States^  (hall  call  ^ 
convention  for  propofing  amendments^  which,  in  eitlier  cafe,  (hall  be 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purpofes}  as  part  of  this  conftitution^  when  rati- 
fied  by  the  legiflatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  feveral  States,  or  by  con- 
ventions in  three  fodrths  thereof|  as  the  one  «r  the  other  mode  of  rati, 
^cation  may  be  propofed  by  the  Congrefs :  provided,  that  no  amend- 
ment which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thoufand  eight  hundred 
and  eight,  (hall  in  any  manner  affeA  the  firft  and  fourth  clanfes  in  the 
ninth  fedlion  of  the  iirft  article ;  and  that  no  State,  withouf  ite  c»nfent| 
ihall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  fuffrage  in  the  Senate. 
'"^         ARTICLE      VI. 

All  debts  contra^ed,  and  engagements  entered  into  before  the  adop- 
tion of  this  conftitution,  (hall  be  as  valid  againft  the  United  States  undec 
this  conftitution,  as  under  the  confederation. 

This  conftitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  Statesi  which  (hall  be 
made  in  purfuance  thereof ;  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  (hall  be 
inade,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  (hall  be  the  fupreme 
|aw  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  ftiall  be  bound  therebyi 
luiy  thing  in  the  conftitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  not- 
ivithftanding. 

The  Senators  and  Reprefentatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  feveral  State  Legiflatures,  and  all  Executive  and  Judicial 
Pfticers;(  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  feveral  States,  (hall  be 
bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  fupport  this  conftitution;  but  no  re- 
ligious teft  fliall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  p  any  pfHce  or 
publip  truft  under  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE        VIT. 

The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  fliall  be  fufHcient  for 
the  eftabliihment  of  this  conftit^tion^  between  the  States  fo  ratifying  the 
fame. 

PONE  in  Comventhn,  by  the  unanimous  confeni  of  the  States  prefenty  the 

/evente(ntb  day  ofSep:embeit  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thoufand  Seven 

Hundred  and  Eighty-fe'vcn,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 

t^  America  the  T'welfth,     In  WJhtefs  ivhereof  nve  have  hereunto  fub- 

'ffribed  ottr  names* 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  Preftdent, 

Sihrnd  alfo  by  all  the  Delegates  nuhich  ivere prefent  from  tnuel've  States, 

.-,  -dttcfi,  WILUAM  JACKSON, ^rf«//?^, 
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:       /«  CONFENTIONi  MottJay,  September  1 7,  1787. 

P  R  E  I  B  N  T, 

Xht  States  ofNeijJ  Hampjhiret  MaJpachvJettSi  Cornit  Sleuth  Mr.  Hamiltou 
from  NeiM  Tork,  Neiu  Jtr/ey^  Pennfylvatiiat  Delawartf  Matylandt  Virm 
ginioi  North  Carolina^  South  Carolina^  and  Georgia, 
Resolved,  •  That  the  preceding  conftitution  belaid  berore  tha 
United  Srates  in  Congrefs  aflenibled,  and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Convention,  that  it  fhould  afterwards  be  fubmitted  to  a  Convention  of 
Delegatesi  chofen  in  each  Stale  by  the  people  thereof^  under  the  re- 
commendation of  its  legiflature,  for  their  afTent  and  ratification;  and 
that  each  Convention  aflTenting  to,  and  ratifying  the  famei  Ihould  give 
notice  thereof  to  the  United  States  in  Congrefs  aflembled. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  that  as  foon  m 
the  conventions  of  nine  States  (hall  have  ratified  this  conftitution,  the 
United  States  in  Congrefs  aflembled  (hould  fix  a  day  On  Which  cleAon 
Ihould  be  appointed  by  the  States  which  (hall  have  ratified  the  fame,  and 
a  day  on  which  the  electors  Ihould  aflemble  to  vote  for  the  Frefident,  and 
the  time  and  place  for  commencing  proceedings  under  this  Conftitution* 
That  after  fuch  publication,  the  eleAors  fhould  be  appointed,  and  the 
fenators  and  reprefentatives  eleAed ;  that  the  eleAors  ihould  itaeet  oa 
the  day  fixed  for  the  eleftion  of  the  prefident,  and  Ihould  tranfmit  their 
votes  certified,  figned,  fealed,  and  diredled,  as  the  conftitution  require^ 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  in  Congrefs  alTembled  j  that  the  fe- 
nators and  reprefentatives  fliould  convene  at  the  time  and  place  alGgned  ; 
that  the  fenators  ihould  appoint  a  prefident  oi  the  fenate,  for  the  fola 
purpofe  of  receiving,  opening,  and  counting  the  votes  for  prefident  f  and 
that  after  he  ihall  be  chofen,  the  Congrefs,  together  with  the  prefiden^ 
^ouldj  without  debf ,  proceed  to  execute  this  conftitution. 
By  the  tcttanimous  order  of  the  Convention^ 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  Prefidenu 
WILLIAM  JACKSON,  Secretar^^ 

■  In  CONVENTION,  Sej>tember  17,  1787, 
Sir, 

WE  have  now  the  honour  to  fubmit  to  the  confideration  of  thft 
pnited  States  in  Congrefs  aifembled,  that  conftitution  which  has  apt 
peared  to  us  the  moft  advifeable. 

The  frieiids  of  our  country  have  lot^  feen  and  deiired,  that  thepoweir 
pi  making  war,  peace,  and  treaties,  that  of  levying  money  and  regolat* 
ing  oommerce,  and  the  correfpondent  executive  and  judicial  authorities 
fhould  be  fully  and  efiFeAually  vefted  in  the  general  govenunent  of  tfa» 
^oi^j  J}U(  t|ie  im^|opriet|r  of  delecting  ^ish  «xt«ifiT«  ^Mft  to  ^om 
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body  of  iT.cn  is  evident.     Hence  rcfults  tlie  neceffity  of  adifflrcnt  or- 
ganization. 

It  is  obvioufly  imprafticable,  in  the  federal  government  of  thcfc  States, 
to  fecure  all  rights  of  independent  fovereignty  to  each,  and  yet  provide  . 
for  the  intered  and  fafety  of  all.  Individuals  entering  into  fociety  mull 
give  up  a  (bare  of  liberty  to  prcferve  the  reft.  The  nwgnitudc  of  the 
facrifice  nauft  depend  as  well  on  fituationand  circumftanccs,  as  on  the  ob- 
jeA  to  be  attained.  It  is  at  all  times  difEcult  to  draw  with  precision 
the  Hae  between  thofc  rights  which  maft  be  furrcndercdi  and  thofe 
which  may  be  refcrved  ;  and  on  the  prcfent  occafion  this  difficolty  was 
ipcrcafed  by  a  difference  among  the  fcvcral  States  as  to  their  fituationj 
extent,  habits,  and  particular  interefts. 

In  all  our  deliberations  on  this  fubjed),  we  kept  ftcadily  in  our  view, 
that  which  appears  to  us  the  greateft  intcrcft  of  every  true  American,  the 
confolldation  of  our  union,  in  which  is  involved  our  profperity,  felicity, 
lafcty,  perhaps  our  national  exiftcnce.  This  important  conftderation* 
feiioully  and  deeply  imprciTcd  on  our  minds,  led  each  State  in  the  con- 
vcncion  to  be  lefs  rigid  on  points  of  inferior  magnitude,  than  might  have 
been  otherwife  expected;  and  thus  the  conftitution,  which  we  naw 
prefent,  is  the  refult  of  a  fpirit  of  amity,  and  of  that  mutual  deference 
and  conceflion  which  the  pecirliarity  of  our  political  fituation  rendered 
indifpcnfable. 

That  it  will  meet  the  full  and  entire  approbation  of  every  State  is  not 
perhaps  to  be  expected  :  but  each  will  doubtlefs  confider,  that  had  her 
intcrcils  been  alone  confulted,  the  confequences  might  have  been  par- 
ticularly difagreeable  or  injurious  to  others :  that  it  is  liable  to  as  few 
exceptions  a^  could  reafonably  have  been  expefted,  we  hop-  .  jclieve : 
that  it  may  promote  the  lafting  welfare  of  that  country  fo  dear  to  us  allj 
and  fccure  her  freedom  and  happinefs,  which  is  our  moft  ardent  wifh. 

With  great  refpcd^,  we  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  Excellency'* 
pjoft  obedient,  and  humble  fervants, 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  FreftJent^ 
By  unanimous  order  ef  the  Convention, 
His  Excellency  the  Prcfidcnt  of  the  Congrefs. 

The  conventions  of  a  number  of  the  States,  having  at  the  time  of  theif 
adopting  the  cpnftitution  exprefTed  a  defire,  in  order  to  prevent  mifcon- 
ilrut^ion  or  abufe  of  its  powers,  that  further  declaratory  and  reftriftive 
plaufts  (hould  be  added  :  and  as  extending  the  ground  of  public  confi- 
dcnce  in  the  government  will  bell  enfure  the  beneficent  ends  of  its  infli- 
tution,  it  was 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Reprcfcntativca  of  tht  United 
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States  of  Amtrrica  in  Congrcfs  aflfembled,  two-thirds  of  both  houfM 
concurring!  That  the  following  articles  be  propofcd  to  the  legidatures 
of  the  feveral  States,  as  amendments  to  the  conAitution  of  the  United 
States,  all  or  any  of  which  articles,  when  ratified  by  three- fourtlu  of  ;be 
faid  legiflatures,  to  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  part  of  the 
(aid  conftitution :  viz. 


'  Akt.I.  After  the  firft  enameration  required  by  the  iirft  article  of  the 
conftitution,  there  (hall  be  one  reprefentative  for  every  thirty  thoufandi 
until  the  number  (hall  amount  to  one  hundred,  after  which  the  propor- 
tion (ball  be  fo  regulated  by  Congrefs,  that  there  (hall  be  not  lefs  than 
one  hundred  reprefentatives,  nor  lefs  than  one  reprefentative  for  every 
forty  thoufand  perfons,  until  the  number  of  reprefentatives  (hall  amount 
to  two  hundred,  after  which  the  proportion  (hall  be  fo  regulated  by 
Congrefs,  that  there  (hall  not  be  lefs  than  two  hundred  reprefentatives* 
nor  more  than  one  reprefentative  for  every  fifty  thoufand  perfons. 

Art.  II.  No  law  varying  the  compenfation  for  the  fervices  of  the. 
fenators  and  reprefentatives  (hall  take  efied,  until  an  eledion  of  repie* 
fenutives  (liall  have  intervened. 

Art.  III.  Congrefs  fliall  make  no  law  refpe^ing  an  edablilhment 
of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercife  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  fpeech,  or  of  the  prefs ;  or  the  right  of  people  peaceably  to 
affemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redrefs  of  grievances. 

Art.  IV.  A  well-regulated  militia  being  neced&ry  to  the  fecuritjr 
of  a  free  ftate,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  (hall  not 
be  infringed.  _    ^ 

Art.  V.  No  foldier  (hall  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  any 
houfe  without  the  confent  of  the  owner^  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a 
manner  to  be  prefcribed  by  law. 

Art.  VI.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  fecurc  in  their  perfons, 
houfesi  paperst  and  effefls,  againft  unteafonable  fearcbes  and  feizutes* 
(hall  not  be  violated}  and  no  warrants  (hall  iffue,  but  upon  probable 
caufe,  fupported  by  oath  or  afHrmation>  and  particularly  defcribing  the 
place  to  be  fearched,  and  the  perfons  or  things  to  be  feized. 

Art.  VII.  No  perfon  (hall  be  held  to  ajifwer  for  a  capital,  or  other- 
wife  infamous  crime,  unlefs  on  a  prefentment  or  indidlment  of  a 
grand  jury,  except  in  cafes  arifing  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the 
militia  when  in  adlual  fervicc,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor 
(hall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  cafe  to  be  a  witncfs  againft  himfelf, 
nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  proccfs  of 
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Ia«r }  nor  fhall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  ufe  without  jull 
eompenfation. 

A&T.  VIII.  In  all  criminal  profecutions  the  aceufed  (hall  enjoy  the 
tight  to  a  fpeedy  and  public  triali  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and 
4iftriA  wherein  the  crime  (hall  have  beencommittedi  which  diftriA  (hull 
have  been  previoufly  afdertained  by  law,  and  to  he  informed  of  the  na« 
ture  and  caufe  of  the  accufation;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witne(res 
againfthim;  to  have  compul fury  procefs  for  obtaining  witne(res  in  his 
favour;  and  to  have  the  aflldance  in  counfel  for  his  defence. 

Art.  IX.  In  fuits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controvcr(y 
(hall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  (hall  be  prefervcd^ 
and  no  faft,  tried  by  a  jury,  (hall  be  otherwife  re-examined  in  any  court 
f  f  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

Art.  X.  ExcefTive  bail  Hiall  not  be  required,  nor  exc''(rive  (ines  ira- 
pofed,  nor  cruel  and  unufual  puniihmcnts  inflid^ed. 

Art.  XI.  The  enumeration  in  the  coniHtution,  of  certain  rights^ 
fhall  not  be  conftrued  to  deny  or  difparage  others  retained  by  the 
people. 

Art.  XII.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  th« 
conftitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  referved  to  th» 
States  refpeftively,  or  to  the  people. 

The  following  States  have  ratified  all  the  foregoing  articles  of  amend, 
ment  to  the  conftitution  of  the  United  States,  viz.  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Vermont.  New 
Hamplhirc,  New  Jerfey,  and  Pennfylvania  rejed  the  fecond  article  j 
and  Delaware  rejcdls  the  (irft  article.  No  oiHcial  returns,  to  our  know- 
ledge, have  been  made  from  the  other  States. 

AeAiNST  this  conftitution,  thus  ratified,  organiTred  and  eftablifh- 
ed,  objeftions  may  no  doubt  be  urged,  and  defcds  pointed  out;  it 
may  be  (aid  that  it  contains  no  declaration  of  rights,  and  that  the 
laws  of  the  general  government  being  paramount  to  the  laws  and  conr 
ftitutions  of  the  feveral  States,  the  declarations  of  rights  in  thcfeveral 
ftate  conftitutions  are  no  fecurity — nor  are  the  people  fecured  even  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  the  common  law. 

Owing  to  the  fmall  number  of  members  in  the  houfe  of  reprefenta- 
tives,  there  is  not  the  fubftancc,  but  the  (hadow  only  of  reprefentation, 
which  can  never  produce  proper  information  in  the  legiflature,  or  in- 
spire confidence  in  the  people — the  laws  will  therefore  be  generally  madft 
by  men  little  concerned  in,  and  unacquainted  with,  their  efTo^^s  and  con^* 
fcquenees, 

Tht 
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The  Senate  have  the  power  of  altering  nil  money  hills,  and  of  origin 
fiating  appropriations  of  money,  although  they  are  not  the  immediate  re* 
prefentatives  of  the  people,  or  amenable  to  them,  thefe  and  their  other 
great  powers,  viz.  their  power  in  the  appointment  of  Ambaflfadors,  and  all 
public  officers,  in  making  treaties,  and  trying  all  impeathments;  their 
influence  upon,  and  connedtfon  with,  the  fupreme  executive.  From 
thefe  circumdances,  their  duration  of  office,  and  their  being  a  conftant 
exifting  body,  almoft  continually  fitting,  joined  with  their  being  on« 
complete  branch  of  the  Legiflature,  will  deftroy  any  and  every  balance  in 
the  government,  and  enable  th<  m  to  accomplilh  wliat  •/•.  rpation  they 
"pleafc  upon  the  rights  and  lihrrties  ol  he  ^vo'  Ic. 

The  Judiciary  of  the  United  Statfi  .s  In  ccn'tn'/fii  and  extended  as 
toabforb  and  deftroy  the  Judiciaries  o't  tVie  Cc\t:Ts^.  States,  thereby  ren- 
dering law  ttJiQtu,  inirkate,  and  expenj,-v(,  ?,ad  j?:h!i«;e  in  confequence 
»/ir«//<iMr«i/(rby  a  great  part  of  the  cominuin'ty,  j,  «,  thus  cr.abUj;^  lite 
rich,  to  opprefs  the  poor. 

The  Prcfident  of  the  United  I-iates  hao  no  tonft**4itioiial  Co^trxi!  -  -s, 
thing  unknown  in  any  fafe  and  rci,ul?,r  Governr  :t.v — he,  wrll  chv-c'-orr, 
be  unfupported  by  proper  information  and  advi-.  .,  ana  ri>.i  ,{>;?r(irai'/  be 
diredled  by  minions  and  favourites,  or  he  wilt  become  a  tool  to  the  Se- 
nate ;  or  a  Council  of  State  will  grow  out  of  the  princip?,!  rtficeri  <*f  tha 
great  departments,  the  worft  and  moft  dangerous  of  all  iiigredi^nts  for 
fuch  a  Council  in  a  free  country;  for  they  may  b?  induced  *.>  pm  in  any 
dangerous  or  opprefllve  mcafurcs  to  fhelter  •.ht'.nO.lv'rf,  .utd  prevct!.';  ah  wu 
quiry  into  their  own  mifconduft  in  office :  whereas,  had  a  -rorii^itnticnHl 
Council  been  formed,  as  was  faid  to  have  been  propofed,  of  (v.  "Atxhtts, 
>iz,  two  from  the  Eaftern,  two  from  the  Middle,  and  two  ^:on    he 
Southern  States,  to  be  appointed  by  vote  of  the  Siat  •<  v\  the  Hcufe  of 
Reprefentatives,  with  the  fame  dv.-rr.ion  »ad  rotaticn  of  office  as  the 
Senate^  the  executive  would  alwaj^^  ha/c  had  Uk  ixA  proper  informa- 
tion and  advice;  the  Prefident  of  fsicl-f  a  Countii  might  have  adled  as 
Vice  Prefident  of  the  United  States,  p>-o  tan^eUi  upon  any  vacancy  or 
difability  of  the  Chief  M^gMute,  and  the  long-continued  feffior*:  of  the 
Senate  would,  in  a  ^rcat  meafure,  have  been  prevented.     From  this  fatal 
defeftof  a  .,onfti';utional  Council,  has  arifen  the  improper  power  of  the 
Senate  in  the  appointment  of  public  officers,  and  the  alarming  dependence 
and  conneiHon  between  that  branch  of  the  legiflature  and  the  executive. 
Hence  alfo  fprung  that  unneceffary  and  dangerous  office  of  the  Vice 
Prefident,  who,  for  want  of  other  employment,  is  made  Prefident  of  the 
Senate,  thereby  dangeroufly  blending  the  legidative    and  executive 
Vol,  I,  G  g  powers ; 
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powers ;  bcfides  always  giving  to  fomc  one  of  the  States  an  unncceflary 
and  unjuft  pre-eminence  over  the  others. 

The  Prefident  of  the  United  States  has  the  unreftrained  power  of 
granting  pardon  for  treafons,  which  may  be  fomctimes  exercifed  to  fcrccn 
from  punilhment,  thofc  whom  he  had  fecretly  inftigated  to  commit  the 
crime,  and  thereby  prevent  the  difcovery  of  his  own  guilt. 

By  declaring  all  treaties  fupreme  laws  of  the  land,  the  executive  and 
fenate  have;  in  many  cafes,  an  exclufive  power  of  legination,  which 
might  have  been  avoided  by  proper  diftinftions  with  refpeft  to  treaties, 
and  requiring  the  aflcnt  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives^  were  it  could 
be  done  with  fafety. 

Under  their  own  conftruAion  of  the  general  claufe  at  the  end  of  the 
enumerated  powers,  the  Congrefs  may  grant  monopolies  in  trade  and 
commerce — conftitute  new  crimes — inflift  unufual  and  fevere  punilh- 
ments,  and  extend  their  power  as  far  as  they  (hall  think  proper — fo  that 
the  State  Legiflatures  have  no  fecurity  for  the  powers  now  prefumed  to 
remain  to  them,  or  the  people  for  their  rights. 

There  is  no  declaration  for  preferving  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  the 
trial  by  jury  in  civil  caufes,  nor  againft  the  danger  of  {landing  armies  in 
time  of  peace. 

We  admit  thefe  objeftions  in  part  to  be  juft,  and  view  them  as  un- 
anfwerable ;  but  we  confider  them  as  dcdufting  but  little  from  the 
beauty  and  order  of  the  whole  fyftem ;  they  may  all  be  correfted  by  the 
application  of  the  fame  principles  on  which  the  Coni^itution  is  founded, 
and  if  all  circumilances  are  confidered  we  (hall,  perhaps,  rather  be  afto- 
ni(hed  that  its  defeifts  are  fo  few  and  of  fo  little  importance. 

To  form  a  good  fyftem  of  government,  for  a  fmgle  city  or  ftate,  how- 
ever limited  as  to  territory,  or  inconfiderable  as  to  numbers,  has  been 
thought  to  require  the  ftrongeft  efforts  of  human  genius.  With  what 
confcious  di(Hdencc,  then,  muft  the  members  of  the  convention  have  re- 
volved in  their  minds,  the  immenfe  undertaking  which  was  before  them. 
Their  views  could  not  be  confined  to  a  fmall  or  a  fingle  community,  but 
were  expanded  to  a  great  number  of  flates ;  feveral  of  which  contain  an 
extent  of  territory,  and  refources  of  population,  equal  to  thofe  of  fome 
of  the  moft  refpeftable  kingdoms  on  this  fide  of  the  Atlantic.  Nor  were 
even  thefe  the  only  objeds  to  be  comprehended  within  their  delibera- 
tions. Numerous  ftates  yet  unformed :  Myriads  of  the  human  race, 
who  will  inhabit  regions  hitherto  uncultivated,  were  to  be  affefted  by 
the  refult  of  their  proceedings.  It  was  necefTary,  therefore,  to  fornj 
their  calculations,  on  a  fcule  commcnfuratc  to  fo  large  a  portion  of  the 
globe. 

Thus 
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Thus  a  Ycry  Important  difficulty  arofe  from  comparing  the  extent  of 
the  country  to  be  governed,  with  the  kind  of  government  which  it 
would  be  proper  to  edabllih  in  it.  It  has  been  an  opinion,  countenanced 
by  high  authority,  "  that  the  natural  property  of  fmall  ftates  is  to  be 
governed  as  a  republic ;  of  middling  ones,  to  be  fubjedl  to  a  monarch ; 
and  of  large  empires,  to  be  fwayed  by  a  defpotic  prince ;  and  that  the 
confequence  is,  that,  in  order  to  preferve  the  principles  of  the  eftabliihed 
government,  the  ftate  mud  be  fupported  in  the  extent  it  has  acquired ; 
and  that  the  fpirit  of  the  ftate  will  alter  in  proportion  as  it  extends  or 
contrafts  its  limits  *."  This  opinion  feems  to  be  fupported  rather  than 
contradided,  by  the  hiftory  of  the  governments  in  the  old  world.  Here 
then  the  difficulty  appeared  in  full  view.  On  one  hand,  the  United 
States  containing  an  immenfe  extent  of  territory,  according  to  the  fore- 
going opinion,  a  defpoti<i  government  was  beft  adapted  to  that  extent. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  well  known,  that,  however  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  might,  with  pleafure,  fubmit  to  the  legitimate  reftraints  of 
a  republican  conftitution,  they  would  reject,  with  indignation,  the  fetters 
of  defpotifm.  What  then  was  to  be  done  i  The  idea  of  a  confederate 
republic  prefented  itfelf.  A  kind  of  conftitution  which  has  been  thought 
to  have  *•  all  the  internal  advantages  of  a  republican,  together  with  the 
external  force  of  a  monarchical  government."  ;     . 

Its  defcription  is,  "a  convention,  by  which  feveral  ftates  agree  to,  be- 
'  come  members  of  a  larger  one,  which  they  intend  to  eftablifti.  It  is  a 
kind  of  alTemblage  of  focieties,  that  conftitute  a  nenv  one,  capable  of  en- 
creafing  by  m^ans  of  farther  aflbciation  +."  The  expanding  quality  of 
fuch  a  government  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  United  States,  the  greateft 
part  of  whofe  territory  is  yet  uncultivated. 

But  while  thi»  form  of  government  enabled  them  to  furmount  the  dif- 
ficulty laft  mentioned,  it  condnfled  them  to  another.  It  left  them  almofl: 
without  precedent  or  guide ;  and  confequently,  without  the  benefit  of 
that  inftru^on,  which,  in  many  cafes,  may  be  derived  from  the  con- 
ftitution, hiftory  and  experience  of  other  nations.  Several  affociations 
have  frequently  been  called  by  the  name  of  confederate  ftates,  which  have 
not,  in  propriety  pf  language,  deferved  it.  The  Swifs  Cantons  are  con- 
ned^ed  only  by  alliances.  The  United  Netherlands  are  indeed  an  af- 
femblage  of  focieties ;  but  this  aflfemblage  conftitutes  no  new  one ;  and 
therefore,  it  does  not  correfpond  with  the  full  definition  of  a  confederate 
republic*    The  Germanic  body  is  compofed  of  fuch  difproportioned  and 
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difcordant  materials,  and  its  ilruflure  is  fo  intricate  and  complex,  that 
little  ufeful  knowledge  could  be  dr%wn  from  it.  Ancient  hiftoT}-  dif- 
clofes,  and  barelf  difclofcs  to  our  vien*,  feme  confederate  republics — the 
Achaean  league— the  Lycian  confederacy,  and  the  Amphyftyonic  coun- 
cil. iBut  the  fadU  recorded  concerning  their  conftitutlons  are  fo  few  and 
general,  and  their  hiftories  are  fo  unmarked  and  defeflive,  that  no  fatis- 
faAory  information  can  be  colleAed  from  them  concerning  many  parti- 
cular  circumftances ;  from  an  accurate  difcernment  and  comparifon  of 
which  alone,  legitimate  and  praftical  inferences  can  be  made  from  one 
conftitution  to  another.  Befidesj  the  fituation  and  dimenfions  of  thofe 
confederacies,  and  the  ftate  of  fociety,  manners  and  habits  in  them,  were 
fo  different  from  thofe  of  the  United  States,  that  the  mod  correft  de- 
fcriptions  could  have  fupplied  but  a  very  fmall  fund  of  applicable  remarks. 
Thus,  in  forming  this  fyftem,  they  were  deprived  of  many  advantages, 
which  the  hiftory  and  experience  of  other  ages  and  other  countries  would, 
jn  other  cafes,  have  afforded  them. 

We  may  add>  in  this  place,  that  the  fcience  oi  government  itf(^lf, 
feems  yet  to  be  almoft  in  its  ffate  of  infancy.  Governments,  in  general, 
have  been  the  refult  offeree,  of  frand,  and  of  accident.  After  a  period 
of  fix  thoufand  years  has  elapfed,  fii  ce  the  creation,  the  United  States 
exhibit  to  the  world,  the  firft  inilance,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  of  a  nation, 
unattacked  by  external  force,  unconvulfed  by  domeftic  infurrcftions,  af- 
fembling  voluntarily,  deliberating  fully,  and  deciding  calmly,  concern- 
ing that  fyftem  of  government,  under  which  they  would  wifli  that  they 
and  their  pofterity  ftiould  live.  The  ancients,  fo  enlightened  on  other 
fubjefts,  were  very  uninformed  with  regard  to  this.  They  feem  fcarce- 
ly  to  have  had  any  idea  of  any  other  kind  of  governments,  than  the 
three  fimplc  forms,  defigned  by  the  epithets,  monarchial,  ariftocratical 
and  democratical.  Much  and  pleafing  ingenuity  has  been  exerted,  in 
modern  times,  in  drawing  entertaining  parallels  between  fome  of  the  an- 
cient conftitutlons  and  fome  of  the  mixed  governments  that  have  fincc 
exifted  in  Europe.  But  on  ftriA  examination,  the  inflances  of  refem- 
blance  will  be  found  to  be  few  and  weak  ;  to  be  fuggefted  by  the  im- 
provements, which,  in  fubfcquent  ages,  have  been  made  in  government, 
and  not  to  be  drawn  immediately  from  the  ancient  ccnftitutions  them- 
felves,  as  they  were  intended  and  under  Rood  by  thc/c  who  framed  them. 
One  thing  is  very  certain,  that  the  dcj^rine  of  reprefcntation  in  govern- 
ment was  altogether  unknown  to  th^^  ancients.  The  knowledge  and 
practice  of  which,  is  effential  to  every  fyftem,  that  can  poficfs  the  qiiali- 
ucs  of  freedom,  wifdom  and  enargy. 

*  Reprefcntation 
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Rgpwfentation  is  the  chain  of  communication  between  the  people^ 
and  thofc,  to  whom  they  have  committed  the  exercire  of  the  powers 
of  government.  Th's  chain  may  confift  of  one  or  more  links;  but  in 
all  cafes  it  (hould  be  f^fficieritly  ftrong  and  difcernable. 

To  be  left  without  guide  or  precedent  was  not  the  only  difficulty,  in 
which  the  convention  were  involved,  by  propofing  to  their  conftituents 
a  plan  of  a  confederate  republic.  They  found  themfelves  embarrafled 
with  another,  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  importance ;  I  mean  that  of  draw- 
ing a  proper  line  between  the  national  government,  and  the  governments 
of  the  feveral  ftates.  It  was  eafy  to  difcover  a  proper  and  fatisfa^ory 
principle  on  the  fubjeft.  Whatever  objcft  of  governm^Bt  is  confined  in 
its  operation  and  cfkds  within  the  bounds  of  a  particular  ftate,  fhould 
be  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  government  of  that  ftate ;  whatever 
objeft  of  government  extends,  in  its  operation  or  efFefts,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  a  particular  ftate,  Ihould  be  confidered  as  belonging  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States;  but  though  this  principle  is  found 
and  fatisfaflory,  its  application  to  particular  cafes  would  be  accompanied 
with  much  difHculty ;  becaufe  in  its  application,  room  muft  be  allowed 
for  great  difcretionary  latitude  of  conftruftion  of  the  principle.  In 
order  to  leflen;  or  remove  the  difficulty,  arifing  from  difcretionary 
conftruftion  on  this  fubjed,  an  enumeration  of  particular  inftances,  in 
which  the  application  of  the  principle  ought  to  take  place,  has  been 
attempted,  with  much  induftry  and  care.  It  is  only  in  mathematical 
fcience  that  a  line  can  be  defcribed  with  matkematical  prccifion.  But 
upon  the  ftrideft  inveftigation,  the  enumeration  will  be  found  to  be 
fafe  and  unexceptionable ;  and  accurate  too  in  as  great  a  degree  as  ac- 
curacy can  be  expcded,  in  a  fubjeft  of  this  nature. 

After  all,  it  was  neceflary,  that,  on  a  fubjefl  fo  peculiarly  delicate 
as  this,  much  prudence,  much  candour,  much  moderation  and  much 
liberality,  (hould  be  exercifed  and  difplayed,  both  by  the  federal  go- 
vernment and  by  the  governments  of  the  feveral  ftates.  And  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  thefe  virtues  will  continue  to  be  exercifed  and  difplayed, 
when  we  confider,  that  the  powers  of  the  federal  government  and  thofe 
of  the  ftate  governments  are  drawn  from  fources  equally  pure.  If  a  dif- 
ference can  be  difcovered  between  them,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  federal 
government,  becaufe  that  government  is  founded  on  a  rci-icfentation  of 
the  iv&o/e  union;  whereas  the  government  of  any  particular  ftate  is 
founded  only  on  the  representation  of  a  part,  inconfiderable  when  com- 
pared with  the  whole.  Is  :t  not  more  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
couafels  of  the  whole  will  embrace  the  intereft  of  every  part,  than  that 
the  counfels  of  any  part  will  embrace  the  interefts  ot  the  whole  ? 

Having 
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Having  enumerated  fomc  of  the  difficulties,  which  the  convention 
were  obliged  to  encounter  in  the  courfe  of  their  proceedings,  let  us 
^iew  the  end,  which  they  pr;ipo('ed  to  accomplilh. 

In  forming  this  fy (lem,  ii  was  pn  pcrto  give  minute  attention  to  the 
intereft  of  all  the  parts ;  but  there  was  a  duty  of  ftill  higher  import — 
to  feel  and  to  fliew  a  predominating  regard  to  the  fupcrior  interefts  of 
the  whole.  If  this  great  principle  had  not  prevailed,  the  plan  before  us 
would  never  have  made  its  appearance. 

The  aim  of  the  convention,  was  to  form  a  fyllem  of  good  and  effici- 
ent govcrnjTient  on  the  more  extenfive  fcale  of  the  United  States.  In 
this,  and  in  evtry  other  inftance,  the  work  fhould  be  judged  with  the 
fame  fpirit,  with  which  it  was  performed.  A  principle  of  duty  as  well 
as  candour  demands  this. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  civil  government  is  necrffary  to  the  pcr- 
feftion  of  fociety :  We  remark  that  civil  liberty  is  neceffary  to  the 
perfedion  of  civil  government.  Civil  liberty  is  natural  liberty  itfelf, 
divelled  only  of  that  part,  which,  placed  in  the  government,  produces 
more  good  and  happinefs  to  the  community,  than  if  it  had  remained  in 
the  individual.  Hence  it  follows,  that  civil  liberty,  while  it  refigns  a 
part  of  natural  liberty,  retains  the  free  and  generous  exercife  of  all 
the  human  faculties,  fo  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  the  public  welfare. 

In  confidering  and  developing  the  nature  and  end  of  the  fyftcm  be- 
fore us,  it  is  neceffary  to  mention  anotlier  kind  of  liberty,  which  may 
be  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  federal  liberty.  When  a  fingle 
government  is  inllituted,  the  individuals,  of  which  it  is  compofedy 
furrender  to  it  a  part  of  their  natural  independence,  which  they  be- 
fore enjoyed  as  men.  When  a  confederate  republic  is  inllituted,  the 
communities,  of  which  it  is  compofcd,  furrender  to  it  a  part  of  their 
political  independence,  which  they  before  enjoyed  as  ftates.  The  prin- 
ciples, which  direfted,  in  tho  former  cafe,  what  part  of  the  natural 
liberty  of  the  man  ought  to  be  given  up,  and  what  part  ought  to  be 
retained,  will  give  fimilar  divcftions  in  the  latter  cafe.  The  ftates 
Ihould  refign,  to  the  national  government,  that  part,  and  that  part  only, 
of  their  political  liberty,  which  placed  in  that  government,  will  pro- 
duce more  good  to  the  whole,  than  if  it  had  remained  in  the  feveral 
ftates.  While  tlicy  refign  this  part  of  their  political  liberty,  they 
retain  the  free  and  generous  exercife  of  all  their  other  faculties  as 
ftates,  fo  iar  as  it  is  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  the  general  and 
fuperintendjng  confederacy. 

Since  Hales  as  well  as  citizens  are  reprefented  in  the  conftitution  be- 
fore us,  and  form  the  objefts  on  which  that  conftitution  is  propofed  :o 
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operate,   it  vras  neceflary  to  notice  and  define  ftdtrcU  at  well  as  civil 

liberty. 

We  now  fee  the  great  end  which  they  propofed  to  accomplifli.  It 
was  to  frame,  for  their  conftituents,  one  federal  and  national  conftita« 
tion—a  conftitution,  that  would  produce  the  advantnges  of  good,  and 
prevent  the  inconveniencies  of  bad  government— a  conftitution,  whofe 
beneficence  and  energy  would  pervade  the  whole  union  ;  and  bind  and 
embrace  the  interefts  of  every  part— a  conftitution,  that  would  enfure 
peace,  freedom  and  happinefs,  to  the  ftates  and  people  of  America. 

We  are  now  naturally  led  to  examine  tl»e  means,  by  which  they  pro- 
pofed to  accomplifh  this  end.  Butprevioiifly  to  our  entering  upon  it,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  ftate  fome  general  and  leading  principles  of  go- 
vernment, which  will  receive  particular  application  in  the  courfe  of 
our  inveftigations. 

There  neceffarily  exifts  in  every  government,  a  power  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal ;  and  which,  for  that  reafon,  may  be  termed  fuprcnv;, 
abfolute  and  uncontrollable.  Where  docs  this  power  rcfidc  ?  To  this 
quellion,  writers  on  different  governments  will  give  different  anfwers. 
According  to  Blackftone,  in  this  country,  this  power  is  lodged  in  the 
Britifti  parliament,  and  the  parliament  may  alter  the  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  its  power  is  abfolute  without  control.  The  idea  of  a  con- 
ftitution, limiting  and  fuperintending  the  operations  of  legiflative  autho- 
rity, feems  not  to  have  been  accurately  underftood  in  this  kingdom. 
There  are,  at  leaft  no  traces  of  pradice,  conformable  to  fuch  a  principle. 
To  control  the  power  and  conduAof  the  Icgiflaiurc  by  an  over-ruling 
conftitution,  was  an  improvement  in  the  fciencc  and  pra^^ice  of  govern- 
ment, referved  to  the  American  ftates. 

Perhaps  fome  politician,  who  has  not  confidcrcd,  with  fufficient  accu- 
racy, their  political  fyftems,  would  anfwer,  that  in  their  governments, 
the  fupreme  power  was  vefted  in  the  conftitutions.  This  opinion  ap- 
proaches a  ftep  nearer  to  the  truth ;  but  does  not  reach  it-.  The  truth 
is,  that,  in  the  American  governments,  the  fupreme,  ahfoLtc  and  uncon- 
trollable power  remains  in  the  people.  As  their  conftitution.^  arc  fupcrior 
to  their  legiflatures ;  fo  the  people  are  fupcrior  to  their  conftitulions. 
Indeed  the  fuperiority,  in  this  laft  inftance,  is  much  greater ;  for  the 
people  poflefs,  over  their  conftitutions,  control  in  «//,  as  well  as  \%  right. 
The  confequence  is,  that  the  people  may  change  the  conftitutions, 
whenever,  and  however  they  pleafe.  This  is  a  right,  of  wliich  no  po- 
fitive  inftitution  can  ever  deprive  them, 

Thefe  important  truths,  are  far  from  being  merely  fpeculativc:  To 

their  operation,  we  are  to  afcribc  the  fcenei  hitherto  unparallelled,  which 

,  .  3  Aincrica 
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America  now  exhibits  to  the  world — a  gentle,  a  peaceful,  a  voluntary 
ai)d  a  deliberate  tranfition  from  one  conftitution  of  governt^.ent  to  an- 
other. In  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  idea  of  revolutions  in  govern- 
ment is,  by  a  mournful  and  indiflbluble  aiTociation,  conne^ed  with  the 
idea  of  wars,  and  all  the  calamities  attendant  on  wars.  But  happy  ex- 
perience teaches  us  to  view  fuch  revohitions  in  a  very  different  light — 
to  confider  them  only  as  progreffive  fteps  in  improving  the  knowledge  of 
government,  and  increafing  the  happinefs  of  fociety  and  mankind. 

With  filent  p^jifure  and  admiration  we  view  the  force  and  prevalencei 
of  this  fentiment  throughout  the  United  States,  that  the  fupreme  power 
reiide9  in  the  people ;  and  that  they  never  can  part  with  it.  It  may  be 
caUed  the  Panacea  in  politics.  There  can  be  no  diforder  in  the  commu- 
nity but  may  here  receive  a  radical  cure.  If  the  error  be  in  the  legifla- 
turc,  it  may  be  corrcfted  by  the  conftitution :  If  in  the  conftitution, 
it  may  be  corieflcd  by  the  people.  There  is  a  remedy,  therefore,  for 
every  diftemper  in  government ;  if  the  people  are  not  wai^ting  to  them- 
ielves.  For  a  people  wanting  to  themfelves,  there  is  no  remedy :  From 
their  power,  there  is  no  appeal :  To  their  error,  there  is  no  fuperior 
principle  of  correftion. 

The  leading  principk  in  politics,  and  that  which  pervades  the  Ame- 
rican conftitutions,  is,  that  the  fupreme  power  refides  in  the  people ;  their 
conftitution  opens  with  a  folemn  and  praflical  recognition  of  this  prin- 
ciple; "  WE,  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  United  States,  in  order  to 
form  a  more  perfedl  union,  eftabliih  juftice,  &c.  do  ORDAIN  and 
ESTABLISH  this  conftitution,  for  the  United  States  of  America."  It 
is  announced  in  their  name,  it  receives  its  political  exiftence  from  their 
authority — they  ordain  and  eftablifti :  What  is  the  neceflary  confcquence  ? 
— thofc  who  ordain  and  eftablifti,  have  the  power,  if  they  think  proper, 
to  repeal  and  annul. — A  proper  attentien  to  this  principle  may  fatisfy 
tlie  minds  of  fome,  who  contend  for  the  neceffity  of  a  bill  of  rights. 

Its  eftabliftiment,  I  apprehend,  has  more  force,  than  a  volume  written 
on  the  fubjeft— it  renders  this  truth  evident,  that  the  people  have  a  right 
to  do  what  they  pleafe,  with  regard  to  the  government. 

Therefore,  even  in  a  fmgle  government,  if  the  powers  of  the  people 
left  on  the  fame  eflabliiliment,  iA  is  expreifed  in  this  conftitution,  a  bill 
of  rights  is  by  no  means  a  neceflary  meafure.  In  a  government  poflefled 
of  enumerated  powers,  fuch  a  mcafiirc  would  be  nbt  only  unneceflary, 
but  prepofterous  and  dangerous :  whence  come  this  notion,  that  in  the 
United  States  there  is  no  fecurity  without  a  bill  of  rights  ?  Have  the 
citizens  of  South  Carolina  no  fecurity  for  their  liberties?  they  have  no 
biH  of  rights.  Arc  the  citizens  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Dclawwe  left 
free,  or  kfs  fecurcd  in  their  liberties,  than  thofc  on  tUc  wcftcm  fide  ? 
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The  ftate  of  N«w-Jerfey  has  no  bill  of  rights.— The  ftate  of  New- York 
has  no  bill  of  rights. — The  ftates  of  Connefticut  and  Rhode-Ifland  have 
no  bill  of  rights.  1  know  not  whether  I  have  exaftly  enumerated  the 
ftates  who  have  thought  it  unneceffary  to  add  a  bill  of  rights  to  their 
conftitutions :  but  this  enumeration  will  ferve  to  (hew  by  experience,  as 
well  as  principle,  that  even  in  fingle  governments,  a  bill  of  rights  is  not 
an  cflential  or  neceflary  meafure.— But  in  a  government,  confifting  of 
enumerated  powers,  fuch  as  is  adopted  by  the  United  States,  a  bill  of 
rights  would  not  only  be  unneceffary,  but,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
highly  imprudent.  In  all  focieties,  there  are  many  powers  and  rights, 
which  cannot  be  particularly  enumerated.  A  bill  of  rights  annexed  to  a 
conftitution,  is  an  enumeration  of  the  powers  referved.  If  we  attempt 
an  enumeration,  every  thing  that  is  not  enumerated,  is  prefumed  to  be 
given.  The  confequence  is,  that  an  imperfeft  enumeration  would  throw 
all  implied  power  into  the  fcale  of  the  government ;  and  the  rights  of 
the  people  would  be  rendered  incomplete.  On  the  other  hand ;  an  im- 
perfeft  enumeration  of  the  powers  of  government,  referves  all  implied 
power  to  the  people ;  and,  by  that  means  the  conftitution  becomss  in- 
complete ;  but  of  the  two,  it  is  much  fafer  to  run  the  riik  on  the  iide  of 
the  conftitution ;  for  an  omiflion  in  the  enumeration  of  the  powers  of 
government,  is  neither  fo  dangerous,  nor  important,  as  an  omiflion  in 
the  enumeration  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

In  this  conftitution,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  appear  difpenling 
a  part  of  their  original  power,  in  what  manner  and  in  what  proportion 
they  think  fit.  They  never  part  with  the  whole ;  and  they  retain  the 
right  of  re-calling  wjiat  they  part  with.  When,  therefore,  they  poflefs, 
the  fee-fimple  of  authority,  why  (hould  they  have  recourfe  to  the  mi- 
nute and  fubordinate  remedies,  which  can  be  neceflary  only  to  thofe, 
who  pafs  the  fee,  and  referyc  only  a  rent-charge  ? 

To  every  fuggeftion  concerning  a  bill  of  rights,  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  may  always  fay,  WE  reserve  the  right  to  do  what 

WE  PLEASE.    ' 

This  obfervation  naturally  leads  to  a  more  particular  confideratioQ  of 
the  government  before  us.  In  order  to  give  permanency^  ftability  and 
fecurity  to  any  government,  it  is  of  efli:ntia!  importance,  that  its  legif- 
lature  (hould  be  reftrained ;  that  there  (hould  not  only  be,  what  we  call 
a  paffivey  but  an  alli've  power  over  it ;  for  of  all  kinds  ofdefpotifmj  this 
is  the  moft  dreadful,  and  the  moft  difficult  to  be  correfted. 

It  is  therefore  proper  to  have  efficient  reftraints  upon  the  legiflative 
body.  Thefe  reftraints  arifc  from  different  fources :  In  the  American 
conftitution  they  are  produced  in  a  very  coniiderable  degree,  by  a  divi- 

VoL.  r.  H  h  fioft 
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fion  of  the  power  in  the  legiHative  body  itfelf.  Under  this  fyftem,  they 
may  arife  likewife  from  the  interference  of  thofe  ofRcers,  who  arc 
introduced  into  the  executive  and  judicial  departments.  They  may 
fpring  alfo  from  another  fourcc ;  the  cledtion  by  the  people ;  and  finall}', 
under  this  conftitution,  they  may  proceed  from  the  great  and  laft  rc- 
fort— from  the  PEOPLE  themfelves. 

In  order  to  fecure  the  prefident  from  any  dependence  upon  theleglf- 
lature,  as  to  his  falary,  it  is  provided,  that  he  ihall,  at  dated  times,  re- 
ceive for  his  fervices,  a  compenfation  that  (hall  neither  be  increafed  not 
diminilhed,  during  the  period  for  which  he  (hall  have  been  eled^ed,  and 
that  he  ihall  not  receive,  within  that  period,  any  other  emolument  from; 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  them  individually. 

To  fecure  to  me  judges  independence,  it  is  ordered  rhat  they  fliall  re* 
ccive  for  their  fervices,  a  compenfation  which  (hall  not  be  diminifhed 
during  their  continuance  in  office.  The  congrefs  may  be  reftrairied,  by 
the  eledion  x)£  its  conllituent  parts.  If  a  legidaturc  (hall  make  a  law 
contrary  to  the  coaftitutlon,  or  oppre(rive  to  the  people,  they  have  it  in 
their  power,  every  fecond  year,  in  one  branch,  and  every  fixth  year  in 
the  other,  to  difplace  the  men,  who  ad  thus  incon(i(lent  with  their  duty; 
and  if  this  is  not  fufficient,  they  have  ftill  a  farther  ppwer ;  they  may 
a(rume  into  their  own  hands,  the  alteration  of  the  conftitution  itfelf — 
they  may  revoke  the  leafe,  when  the  conditions  are  broken  by  the 
tenant. 

There  is  ftill  a  further  reflraint  upon  the  legiflature — the  quatificd 
negative  of  the  prefident.  This  will  be  attended  with  very  impor- 
tant advantages,  for  the  fecurity  and  happinefs  df  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  prefident,  will  not  be  a  ftranger  to  the  country,  to 
its  laws,  or  its  wilhes.  He  will,  under  this  conftitution,  be  placed  in 
office  as  the  prefident  of  the  whole  union,  and  be  chofen  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  he  may  juftly  be  ftiled  the  man  of  the  PEOPLE;  being  elefted 
by  the  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  he  will  confider  himfelf  as  not 
particularly  interefted  for  any  one  of  them,  but  will  watch  over  the 
whole  with  paternal  care  and  afted\ion.  This  will  be  his  natural  con^ 
dufl,  to  recommend  himfelf  to  thofe  who  placed  him  in  that  high  chair* 
^nd  it  is  a  very  important  advantage,  that  fuch  a  man  muft  have  every 
law  prefented  to  him,  before  it  can  become  binding  upon  the  United 
States.  He  will  have  before  him  the  fuUeft  information  of  their  lltua- 
tton,  he  will  avail  himfelf  not  only  of  records  and  official  communica- 
tions^ foreign  and  domeftic,  but  he  will  have  alfo  the  advice  of  the  execu- 
tive officers  in  the  different  departments  of  the  general  government. 

If  in  confequence  of  this  information  and  advice,  he  exercife  the 

^authority 
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authority  given  to  him,  the  effeft  will  not  be  loft — ^hc  returns  liIs  objec- 
tions, together  with  the  bill,  and  unlcfs'two  thirds  of  both  branches  of 
the  Icgiflature  are  noiu  found  to  approve  it,  it  does  not  become  a  law. 
But  even  if  his  objeiflions  do  not  prevent  its  pading  into  a  law,  they  will 
not  be  ufelers ;  they  will  be  kept  together  with  the  law,  and,  in  the  ar- 
chives of  congrefs,  will  be  valuable  and  praAical  material",  to  form  the 
minds  of  pofterlty  for  leglflation — if  it  is  found  that  the  law  operates  in- 
conveniently, or  opprefllvely,  the  people  may  difcover  in  the  prefident's 
objedions,  the  fource  of  that  luconvcnience  or  opprefllon.  Further) 
when  objeAions  (hall  have  been  made,  it  is  provided,  in  order  to  fecure 
the  greatefl:  degree  of  caution  and  refponfibility,  that  the  votes  of  both 
houfcs  fliall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  per- 
fons,  voting  for  and  againft  the  bill,  (hall  be  entered  in  the  journal  of 
each  houfe  rcfpeflivcly.  Thus  much,  with  regard  to  the  Conftitution 
itfelf,  the  diftribution  of  the  legidative  authority,  and  the  reftraints 
under  which  it  is  exercifed. 

On  the  whole,  though  there  are  fomc  parts  of  the  conftitution  which 
we  cannot  approve ;  and  which  no  doubt,  by  the  powers  vetted  in  con- 
grefs, and  the  legillatures  of  the  diflferent  dates,  for  that  purpofe,  will  in 
due  time  be  altered  or  correftcd,  as  prudence  (hall  diftatc ;  yet  there  is 
much,  that  entitles  it  to  the  refpeft  of  every  friend  to  the  freedom  and 
liappinefs  of  mankind  :— the  people  retain  the  fupreme  power,  and  ex- 
■  crcife  it  by  reprefcntation  : — the  legiflative,  executive  and  judicial  pow- 
«rs,  are  kept  independent  and  diftinft  from  each  other ; — the  executive 
power,  is  fo  fettled  as  to  fecure  VIGOUR  and  energy  with  actual 
RTSPoxsiBiLiTv,  in  the  psrfonof  the  prefidenr,  who  fo  far  from  being 
above  the  laws,  is  amenable  to  them,  in  his  private  charafter,  of  a  citi- 
icn. — Iheiine  is  drawn  with  accuracy  between  the  powers  of  the  ge- 
neral government,  and  the  government  of  the  particular  (lates,  fo  that 
no  diftruQ  can  arife  to  difturb  the  harmony  of  their  union  while  the 
powers  of  both  derived  bv  representation  from'The  people, 
muft  elFcftually  prevent  any  difagreement  or  difcontent  from  taking 
place. — Thus  a  principle  of  democracy  being  carried  into  every  part 
of  the  conditutlon,  and  reprefcntation,  and  direft  taxation,  going  hand 
in  hand,  the  profperity  of  the  country  and  the  (lability  of  its  govern- 
ment, will  keep  pace  with  each  other. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  fubjeft,  better  than  in  the  energetic  and 
elegant  language  of  Dr.  Ramfey,  with  whofe  fcntiraents  we  agree,  and 
with  whofe  wiflies  we  unite. 

*'  Citizens  of  the  United  States!  you  have  a  well-balanced  conftitu- 
-tion  eftabliHicd  by  general  confenf,  which  'n  an  improvement  on  all  rc- 
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publican  forms  of  government  heretofore  cftabliihcd.    It  polTefles  t\\i 
freedom  and  indci>endence  of  a  popular  affembly,  acquainted  with  the 
wants  and  wifhes  of  the  people,  but  without  the  capacity  of  doing  thofe 
mifchiefs  which  rcfult  from  uncontrouled  power  in  one  aflembly.    The 
end  and  objeft  of  it  is  public  good.     If  you  are  not  happy  it  will  be 
your  own  fault.     No  knave  or  fool  can  plead  an  hereditary  right  to 
fport  with  your  property  or  your  liberties.     Your  laws  and  your  law- 
givers mud  all  proceed  from  yourfelvcs.     You  have  the  experience  of 
nearly  fix  thoufand  years,  to  point  out  the  rocks  on  which  former  repub- 
lics have  been  dalhed  to  pieces.     Learn  wifdom  from  their  misfortunes. 
Cultivate  juftice  both  public  and  private.     No  government  will  or  can 
eadure,  which  does  not  prote^  the  rights  of  its  fubjedls.   Unlefs  fuch  ef- 
ficient regulations  are  adopted,  as  will  fecure  property  as  well  as  liberty^ 
one  revolution  will  follow  another.    Anarchy,  monarchy,  or  defpotifm^ 
will  be  the  confcquence.     By  juft  laws  and  the  faithful  execution  of 
them,  public  and  private  credit  will  be  rellored,  and  the  reftoration  of 
credit  will  be  a  mine  of  wealth  to  this  young  country.    It  will  make  a 
fund  for  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufa^ures,  which  will  foon  en- 
able the  United  States  to  claim  an  exalted  rank  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.     Such  are  the  refources  of  your  country,  and  fo  trifling  are  your 
debts,  compared  with  your  refources,  that  proper  fyftems,  wifely  planned 
and  faithfully  executed,  will  foon  fill  your  extcnfive  territory  with  in- 
habitants, and  give  you  the  command  of  fuch  ample  capitals,  as  will  en- 
able you  to  run  the  cureer  of  nationiil  grcatnefs,  with  advantages  equal  to 
the  oldeft  kingdonis  of  Europe.     What  they  have  been  flowly  growing 
to,  in  the  courfe  of  near  two  thoufand  years,  you  may  hope  to  equal 
within  one  century.  If  you  continue  under  one  government,  built  on  the 
folid  foundations  of  public  juftice,  and  public  virtue,  there  is  no  point  of 
national  greatncfs  to  which  you  may  nut  afpire  with  a  well-founded 
hope  of  fpeedily  attaining  it.     Cherifli  and  fupport  a  reverence  for 
government,  and  cultivate  an  union  between  the  Eaft  and  South,  the 
Atlantic  and   th;    MifTiirippi.      Let  the  greateft    good  of  the  great- 
eft  number,  be  the  pole-ftar  of  your  public  and  private  deliberations. 
Shun  WATS,  they  beget  debt,  add  to  the  common  vices  of  mankind,  and 
produce  others,  which  are  almoft  peculiar  to  themfclves.    Agriculture, 
manttfadlures,  and  commerce,  are  your  proper  bufinefs.    Seek  not  to  en- 
large your  twritory  by  conqueft ;  it  is  already  fufficlently  extenfive. 
You  have  ample  fcopc  for  the  employment  of  your  moft  adlive  minds, 
in  promotini;  your  own  domeftic  bappinefs.     Maintain  your  own  rights, 
and  let  all  others  remain  in  quiet  poiTcflion  of  theirs.    Avoid  difcord, 
faftion,  luxury,  and  the  other  vices  which  have  been  the  bane  of  com- 
monwealths. 
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monwcalths.  Cheriih  and  reward  the  philofophers,  the  ftatefmen,  and 
the  patriots,  who  devote  their  talent?  '•t^  Mnae,  at  the  expence  of  their 
private  intcrells,  to  the  toils  of  enlightening  and  dircdling  their  feUov 
citizeni,  and  thereby  refcue  citizens  and  rulers  of  republics  from  the 
common,  and  too  often  merited,  charge  of  ingratitude.  Praftife  induftry, 
frugality,  temperance,  moderation,  and  the  whole  lovely  train  of  republi- 
can virtues.  Banilh  from  your  borders  the  liquid  fire  of  the  Weft- 
Indies,  which,  while  it  entails  poverty  and  difeafe,  prevents  induftry, 
and  foments  private  quarrels.  Venerate  the  plough,  the  hoe,  and  all  the 
implements  of  agriculture.  Honour  the  men,  who  with  their  own 
hands  maintain  their  families,  and  raifc  up  children  who  are  inured  to 
toil,  and  capable  of  defending  their  country.  Reckon  the  ncceffity  of 
labour  not  among  the  curfes,  but  the  bleffings  of  life.  Your  towns  will 
probably  ere  long  be  engulphed  in  luxury  and  effeminacy.  If  youi 
liberties  and  future  profpefts  depended  on  them,  your  career  of  libertj 
would  probably  be  Ihort ;  but  a  great  majority  of  your  country,  muft, 
and  will  be  yeomanry,  who  have  no  other  dependence  than  on  Almighty- 
God  for  his  ufual  blefling  on  their  daily  labour.  From  the  jfreat  excels 
ot  the  number  of  fuch  independent  farmers  in  thefe  States,  over  and 
above  all  other  clafles  of  inhabitants,  the  long  continuance  of  your 
liberties  may  be  reafonably  prefumed." 

"  Let  the  haplefs  African  fleep  undifturbed  on  his  native  fhore,  and 
give  over  wiihing  for  the  extermination  of  the  ancient  proprietors  of  this 
land.  Univerfal  juftice  is  univerfal  intereft.  The  mdl  enlarged  hap- 
pinefs  of  one  people,  by  no  means  requires  the  degradation  or  deftrudiion 
of  another.  It  would  be  more  glorious  to  civilife  one  tribe  of  iava^es^ 
than  to  exterminate  or  expel  a  fcore.  There  is  territory  enough  for 
rhem  and  for  you.  Inftead  of  invading  their  rights,  promote  their  bap- 
pinefs,  and  give  them  no  reafon  to  curfe  the  folly  of  their  fathers,  who 
fufiered  your's  to  fit  down  on  a  foil  which  the  common  Parent  of  us  both, 
had  previouHy  afllgned  to  them  :  but  above  all,  be  particularly  careful 
that  your  own  defcendents  do  not  degenerate  into  favages.  Diftufe  the 
means  of  education,  and  particularly  of  religious  inftru^lion,  througli 
your  remoteft  fettlements.  To  this  end,  fupport  and  ftrengthen  the 
hands  of  your  public  teachers.  Let  your  voluntary  contributions  con- 
fute the  diihonourable  pofition,  that  reJigion  cannot  be  fupported  but  bjr 
compulfory  eftabliihments.  Remember  that  there  can  be  no  political 
happinefs  without  liberty ;  that  there  can  be  no  liberty  without  morality  ; 
arid  that  there  can  be  no  morality  without  religion." 

"  Jt  is  now  your  turn  to  figure  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in  the 
wnals  of  the  woi^d,    You  pofTcfs  a  country  which  in  lefs  than  a  century 
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will  probably  contain  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants.  You  have,  with  i 
great  expcnce  of  blood  and  trcafure,  rcfcucd  yourfclvcs  and  your  pofte- 
fity  from  the  domination  of  Euro})c.  Perfect  the  good  work  you  have 
begun,  by  forming  fuch  arrangements  anJ  inlUtutionit,  as  bid  fair  for  en- 
furing,  to  the  prcfcnt  and  future  gcneration.i,  the  blclFingsfor  which  you 
have  fuccefsfully  contended." 

"  May  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  Univerfc,  who  has  raifed  you  to 
independence!  and  given  you  a  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
make  the  American  Revolution  an  era  in  the  hirtory  of  the  world,  re- 
markable for  the  progreirivc  inc««afe  of  human  happinefs!" 

Having  confidered  the  Conftitution  in  its  theory,  it  now  reuiains  to 
contemplate  it  as  reduced  to  praftice;  or  ratlier  the  government  arifing 
out  of  it :  and  here  the  United  States  prefent  to  our  view,  a  pifture  very 
different,  from  any  we  behold  in  the  various  countries  of  Kurope. 

In  the  United  States  we  fee  the  people  raifed  to  their  due  importance, 
leforting  to  firft  principles,  afferting  their  own  indcpendancc  and  form- 
ing a  government  for  themfelve;-. ;  and  when  eleven  years  experience 
had  convinced  them  of  its  infufficiency  to  fecurc  the  important  ends  for 
which  they  defigned  it,  we  again  behold  them  laying  it  afide,  and  dif- 
carding  the  contemptable  arguments  that  would  render  innovation  for- 
midable, raifing  a  new  and  more  perfeft  fyftem  in  its  place,  publifhing  it 
in  their  own  name  and  giving  it  energy  and  effeft,  by  their  own  willing 
fubmiflion  to  the  laws  and  regulations  it  enjoins — here  then  we  contem- 
plate the  government  fpringing  from  its  right  fource  ;  originating  with 
the  people,  and  exercifcd  under  the  guidance  of  a  cofeilitution  formed 
agreeable  to  their  fovereign  will.  On  -the  contrary,  if  we  carefully  ex- 
amine the  Conftitutions,  or  what  arc  fo  called,  in  Europe,  we  (hall  find 
that  they  have  had  their  origin  in  governments,  prior  formed  by  conqueft 
and  ufurpation ;  and  that  what  appearance  of  order  they  have  affumed, 
what  portion  the  people  poffefs  in  them,  or  what  provifion  they  make 
for  the  fecurity  of  their  liberties  or  property,  have  allbeen  gradually 
procured  by  the  people,  ftruggling  againll  the  feverity  and  opprcffion  of 
the  feudal  fyftem.  Such  was  the  origin  of  our  Magna  Charta,  Habeas 
Corpus  Aft,  and  Fill  of  Rights,  and  fuch  has  been  the  origin  of  the 
Imall  portion  of  liberty,  which  the  other  European  nations  poffefs.  It 
is  to  America  we  muft  look  for  the  firft  and  bright  example,  of  a  nation 
fitting  down  in  peacp,  caufinga  dcfeftive  government  to  pafsaway  with- 
out a  groan,  and  erefting  another  in  its  ftead  more  beneficial,  and  mor* 
congenial  with  its  wiflies. 

The  goodnefs  of  a  government,  muft  be  eftimatcd  by  the  (hare  which 

the  pcoiHe  at  large  have  in  ir,  the  benefits  they  derive  from  it,  and  the 
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fmall  portion  of  indiviilual  liberty  and  propert  furrendered  for  iu  fup- 
port.  Tf  wc  apply  this  criterion  to  the  government  of  the  American 
Empire,  wc  Hiall  find  that  it  h:in  a  (trong  clai.n  to  our  approbation,  the 
whole  of  it  may  juftly  be  conndcred  as  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Iti 
beneficial  influence,  maybe  fairly  concluded  from  the  fifing  importance, 
and  rapid  improvements  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  fmali  portion  of 
property  furrendered  for  its  fupport  will  appear  evident,  if  wc  confider 
the  following  cftimatc»laid  bel  "'v  tlie  Iloufc  of  Reprefeotatives*  '       ^ 

.>!• , 

EXPENDITURE.  ■    T 

Zjihnalf  of  the  T.xpcrtd'iture  for  the  Civil  List  of  the  United  Slates,  tt- 

get  her  with  the  Incidental  and  Co/ttingcnt  Jix/nncet  of  the  ftveral  Depart* 

tntntt  and  OfficeSf  for  the  Yenr  1794. 

TRESIDENTS. 


For  compenfation  to   the  Prcfidcnt  of  the  Uiuted 

States  ... 

pitto  to  the  Vice  Prefident  -  i< 

JUDGES* 

Compenfation  to  the  Chief  Juftice 

Ditto,  to  five  aflbciate  Judges,  at  3,500  dollars  per 
annum  each  -  -  -     - 

Ditto,  to  the  Judges  of  the  following  dlilridts,  viz. 
Maine  .  -  - 

New  Hampfliire  •  • 

Vermont  -  *  . 

Maffachufetts  .  «  - 

Khode  Ifland 

Connefticut  -  - 

Kttw  York  -  •  • 

New  J'erfcy  •  -      ' 

Pennfylvania       •  •  -  -  - 

Delaware  -  -  - 

Maryland  .  -  - 

Virginia  ... 

Kentucky  .  -  .• 

North  Carolina  -  -  •• 

South  Carolina  .^  -   >.  •     - 

Georgia  •  .  • 

Attorney  General  mm  • 


Dols.       Dols. 


25,000 
5>ooo 


4iOoo 


30,00a 


17.500 


43>2o<* 

MBMBER» 
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MEMBERS  op    THE    SENATE    AND    HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTA* 
TIVBSi  AND  THEIR  OFFICERS. 

Compenjat'tm  to  the  Memberi  of  Congrefsy  eftimating  tbt  attendance 
of  the  whole  for  fix  months, 

\   Speaker  of  the  Houfc  of  Reprefcntatives,  at  twelve 

dollars  per  day  -  -  -  2,190 

'   One  hundred  and  thirty-four  members,  at  fix  dollars 

per  day  .  -  -  i46>730 

Travelling  expenfes  to  and  from  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment -  -  «  25,000 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  for  one  years  falary      f  1,500 
Additional  allowance  eftimated  for  fix  months,  < 
at  two  dollars  per  day               •                 L    3^5 


.[•A 


1,863 
1,09s 
1,^60 

«50 
500 

450 


Principal  clerk  to  the  Secrf.ary  of  the  Senate,  for 

365  days,  at  three  dollars  per  day 
Two  engrofling  clerks  to  ditto,  at  two  dollars  per  day 

each,  for  365  days  r 

Chaplain  to  the  Senate,  efiimated  for  fix  months,  at 

500  dols.  per  annum  ••  -■ 

Door-keeper  to  the  Senate,  one  year's  falary 
Aififtant  door-keeper,  do.  do. 
Clerk  to  the  Houfe  of  Reprefcntatives,  one  C 

year's  falary  «  -  -  J  1,500 

Additional  allowance,  eftimated  for  fix  months,  | 

at  two  dollars  per  day  ^  ,  |^    365 

1,865 

Principal  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Houfe 

of  Reprefcntatives,  for  365  days,  at  3  dols.  per  day       1,095 
Two  engrofling  clerks  at  two  dollars  per  day  each,  for 

365  days  ...  1,460 

Chaplain  to  the  Hoi»fe  of  Reprefcntatives,  eftimated 

for  fix  months,  at  500  dollars  per  ann.  -  2.50 

Serjeant  it  Arms  for  the  fame  time,  at  four  dols.  per  day         730 
Door-keeper  to  the  Houfe  of  Reprefcntatives,  one 

year's  falary  ... 

AiGftant  door-keeper  do.  do,  « 
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Treasury  Dsfartment. 
Secretary  of  the  Treafury  .  -  - 

Two  principal  clerks  at  800  dollars  each 
Five  clerks,  at  500  dols.  each  ••  .<• 

Meflenger  and  office-keeper  .  « 

Comptroller  of  the  Treafury 

t 

Principal  clerk  ... 

Thirteen  clerks,  at  500  dollars  each 

MeiTenger  and  office-keeper  •>  • 

Treafurer  -  -  • 

Principal  clerk  ... 

Two  clerks,  at  500  dollars  each 
MefTenger  and  office-keeper  •  • 

Auditory  of  the  Treafury  •  . 

Principal  clerk  .  .  • 

Fourteen  clerks,  at  500  dollars  each 
Salary  of  the  meiTenger 

Commiffioner  of  the  revenue  -  .  - 

Principal  and  fix  other  clerk«,  en  the  bufinefs  of  the 
revenue,  light  houfes,  general  returns,  and  ftate- 
ments,  &c.  -  -  - 

Meflenger  and  office-keeper  -  • 

Regifler  of  the  treafury 

Three  clerks  on  the  impoftj  tonnage,  and  excife  ac- 
counts .  -  - 

Two  ditto,  on  the  books  and  records  relative  to  the 
receipt  ^nd  expenditures  of  public  monies 

Two  ditto,  on  the  duties  afligned  to  the  regifter,  by 
the  afls  concerning  the  regif^erlng  and  recording, 
enrolling  and  liccnfing  (hips  or  vefTels 

Three  ditto,  for  drawing  out,  checking,  and  ifluing, 
and  taking  receipts  for  certificates  of  the  domellic 
and  afTumed  debts  -  -  • 

Three  ditto  on  the  books  of  the  general  and  particular 
Joan  offices,  comprehending  the  intereft,  accounts,  and 
claimed  dividend f,  at  the  feveral  loan  offices 
Vol.  I,  li 
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3>50o 
1,600 

2,500 

2*650 
800 

6,500 
250 


2,400 
600 

1,000 
100 

2,400 
800 

7,000 
250 

2,400 


3.500 
250 

2,000 

1,500 
1,000 

1,000 

1,500 

1,500 


7,850 


10,200 


4,100 


10,450 


6,150 
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Six  clerks  on  the  books  and  records  which  relate  to 
the  public  creditors,  on  the  leveral  deftriptions  of 
dock  and  transfers  ... 

Two  ditto,  on  the  books  and  records  of  rcgillercd 
debt,  including  the  payment  of  its  intereft 

One  ditto,  to  complete  the  arrangement  of  the  public 
fecurities  in  books  prepared  for  their  reception  in 
numerical  order  ... 

Two  ditto,  on  the  books  of  the  late  government 

One  tranfcribing  clerk  ... 

Two  office-keepers,  incident  to  the  feveral  offices  of 
record,  at  250  dollars  per  annum  each 


Department  of  State. 
The  Secretary  of  State 
Chief  Clerk 

Four  clerks,  at  500  dollars  each 
Clerk  for  foreign  languages 
Office-keeper  and  M«ffenger 


Dols. 


■4  ' 


3>ooo 

'  '  i 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

goo 

500 

i5.oo<» 

53»75o 


3.500 
800 

2,000 

250 

250 


6,8o» 


Mint  OF  THE  United  Statis, 

Dircftor  of  the  Mint  -  ^ 

Aflayer  ... 

Chief  coiner  -  •  '  - 

Engraver  -  . 

*  Three  clerks,  at  500  dollars  eai  h 
The  Director  eftimates  ten  or  twelve  workmen  at  65 
duUars  per  week 


2,000 
1,500 
1,500 

1,500 
1,500 

3»385 


11,285 


•  The  dircflor  oSfrrvrs,  that  three  clerks  are  eftimitrJ  to  provide  againft  a  contin. 
gency  J  but  of  the  three  eilimated  for  Imt  jc-ir,  only  out  h.iJ  been  employed,  and  tha 
at  40fi  dollars  per  annum,  fxti'pting  thrtt-  ijionilis  lait  winter,  Jor  which  one  other  was 
paid  at  the  «.-itc  of  :o.i  i.l;iij  pei  atjiiiiju. 


Depart- 


-     6,8o» 


OF    THE   UNITED    STATES. 

4:  ^  ^^;^^ 

Department  of  War, 

The  Secretary  of  the  department 
Principal  clerk  .  .  - 

Six  clerks,  at  500  dollars  each  -         ,      - 

Meflfcnger  and  office-keeper  -  • 

Accomptant  of  the  war  department 
Seven  clerks,  at  500  dollars  each 


Land  Officers. 


For  New  Hampfhite 
MaiTachufetts 
Rhode  Ifland 
ConneAicut 
New  York 
New  Jerfey 
Pennfylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
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Dols. 

Dols. 

3.000 

800 

3,000 

• 

250 

7>05» 

1,200 

3,500 

4.700 

11,750 


650 

».5oo 
600 

1,000 

1,500 
700 

1,500 
600 

1,000 

1,500 
1,000 

1,000 

700 


i3»25o 


GOVERKMKNT  OF   THE  WESTERN  TtRRITORY, 

•     Diftria  North  Weft  of  the  Ri'ver  Ohio. 

Governor,  for  his  falary  as  fuch,  and  for  difcharging 
the  duties  of  Superintendant  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Northern  Department 

The  Secretary  of  the  faid  diftrift 

Three  Judges  at  800  dols.  each 

Stationary,  office-rent,  ^c.  •  • 


2,OCO 

750 

2,400 

350 


5.500 


Depart- 


lia 


Dijiria 
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DiJIria  Sauth'Wcfi  oftl*  River  Ohio, 

Gorernor*    for  his  fa]ary  as  fuch,   and  for  dif- 
charging  the  duties  of  Superintendant  of  In> 

dian  Affairs,  Southern  Department           -  2,000 

Secretary  of  the  faid  diilriA            -                -  750 

Three  Judges  at  800  dols.  each          -            -  2,400 

Stationary,  office-rent,  &c.            -                 -  350 


D0I3.  Ct5« 


5.500 


PeI?SI61»S  granted  lY  THE  LATE  GoVERVMBNT. 

Ifaac    Van  Vocrt,  John    Paulding,    and    David 

Williams,  each  a  penfion  of  200  dols.  per  annum 

purfuant  to  an  aft  of  Congrcfs  of  23d  Nov. 

J 780  -  _  >  600 

Dominique  L'Eglize,  per  aft  of  Congrefs  of  8th 

Auguft,  1792  -  -  -  120 

Jofeph  Traverfe  per  ditto  -  -  1 20 

Youngeft  children  of  the  late  major-general  War- 
ren, per  aft  of  the  ift  July,  1780.  450 
Samuel  M'Kenzie,  Jofeph  Bruflels,  and  John  Jor- 
don,  per  aft  of  loth  Sep.   1783,  entitled  to  a 
penfion  of  forty  dols.  each  per  annum            -  1 20 
Eliz.  Bergen,  per  aft  of  21ft  Auguft,  1781  53  33 
Jofeph  De  Beauleau,  per  aft  of  5th  Auguft,  1782         100 
Richard  Gridley,  per  aftsof  17th  Nov.  1775,  and 

26th  Feb.  1781  -  -  44440 

Lieut.  Col.  Toufard,  per  aft  of  27th  Oft.  J788  360 


2,367  73 


Grant  to  Baron  Steoben,  &c. 

His  annual  allowance  per  aft  of  Congrefs 

Annua]  allowance  to  the  widow  and  orphan  chidren 
of  Col.  John  Harding,  per  aft  of  27th  Feb.  1793 

Annual  allowance  to  the  orphan  children  of  Major 
Alexander  Trueman,  per  fame  aft 

Annual  allowance  for  the  education  of  Hugh  Mer- 
cer, fon  of  the  late  major-general  Mercer,  per 
ift  dated  2d  March,  1 793  • 


2,500 


45» 


300 


400 


31650 
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OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

For  the  Incidental  and  Contikoint  ex- 
fences  RELATIVE  TO  THE  CiVIL   LiST   Kl- 


Dois.  Cti. 


TABLISHMENT 


Secretary  of  the  Senate,  his  eftimate 

Cleric  of  the  Houfe  of  Rcprefentativesi  his  do. 


3iOOO 

7,000 


Treasury  DEPAirrMENT. 

Secretary  of  the  Treafury,  per  eftimate 

Comptroller  of  the  Treafury,  per  do. 

Treafurer,  per  do.  -  -  - 

Commiffioner  of  the  Revenue,  per  do. 

Auditor  of  the  TrCafury,  per  do. 

Regifter  of  the  Treafury  (including  books  for  the 

public  (locks)  per  do.  -  > 

Rent  of  the  Treafury  •  • 

Ditto,  of  a  houfe  taken  for  a  part  of  the  office  of 

the  Regifter  -  -  , 

Ditto,  of  a  houfe  for  the  office  of  the  Ccmmiffioner 

of  the  Revenue,  and  for  part  of  the  office  of  th^ 

Comptroller,  aad  part  of  the  office  of  the  Auditor 
Rent  of  a  houfe  for  the  oflke  of  the  Auditor,  aad  a 

fmall  ftojre  for  public  papers 
Wood  for  the  depart,  lent  (Treafurers  excepted) 

candles,  Sec,  -  .  » 

Department  of  State, 

Including  the  cxpenfe  which  will  attend  the  publi- 
cation of  the  laws  of  the  firft  fefllon  of  the  third 
Congrefs,  and  for  printing  an  edition  of  the  fame 
to  be  diftributed  according  10  law 

Mint  of  the  United  States. 
The  Dirr(f>orefti mates  for  rhe  feveral  expcnfes  of 
the  mint,  including  the  pay  of  a  refiner,  when 
employed,  for  gold,  filver  and  copper,  and  for  the 
completion  of  the  melting  furnaces 


-10(000 


500 
800 
400 
300 
500 

SfOOO 

650 
840 


s66  66 


440 


1|&00 


■  7,296  66 


«,o6i  67 


2,700 


•  Under  this  h»ad  are  comprehended  fire-wond  and  ft»tIon»rys  together  with  printing 
work,  and  all  the  contingent  cxpenfes  of  the  two  houfca  nl'  Congred,  rent  and  uf^ce 
Kxpenfes  of  the  three  feveral  departments,  vis.  Treafury,  StitCe  tnd  War,  and  alfo  for  ihe 
Min(  of  the  United  States. 

Depart- 
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Department  of  War, 

Secretary  at  War,  per  ftatement 
Accoinptant  to  the  war  department 


'.  '• 

■  ' 

fii^.\ 

800  * 

Dels. 

Cts. 

400 

•  ■• 

t" 

t,200 


23»258  33 


Total  Dollars    397,201     S 


jIh  additional  Ejl'tmatey  for  making  good  defic'tencies  for  the  fmpport  of  the 
Civil  Liji  ejlahlijhment  y  for  aiding  the  fund  appropriated  for  the  payment* 
of  certain  officers  of  the  Coi  rtSy  Juron  andWitneJJes,  for  thefupport  of  the 
Lighthoufes^  and  for  othei  purpofe:. 


Pols.  Cts. 


600 
200 


-800 


205  76 


To  make  good  deficiencies  for  the  fupport  of  the 

Civil  Lift  for  tiiC  year  1793. 
Extra  clerk-hire,  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 

State,  in  preparing  documents  for  Congrefs 
For  an  index  to  the  laws  of  the  ad  Congrefs 

The  Secretary  at  War,  his  eftimates  to  make  good 
fo  much  (hort,  eftimated,  for  contingent  ex- 
pences  for  the  year  1 793 

Additional  coBipcnfation  from  ift  Oft.  1793J  to 
31ft  December  following,  to  certain  public 
officers,  by  aft  paffed  the  fecond  of  March, 

1793*. 
Auditor  of  the  Treafur}',  at  500  dols.  per  ann, 
Commiffioners  of  the  Revenue,  ditto 
Comptroller  of  the  Treafury,  at  500  dols.  per 

annum  -  -  -  > 

Rcgifter  of  the  Treafufy,  ditto 


^,380  76 

•  By  the  faid  aft,  this  additional  compsnfatlon  commenced  the  firft  of  Apri!,  1793, 
the  two  quarters  preceding  the  firft  Oft.  1793,  were  paid  out  of  the  fum  of  5,169  dol- 
lars, granted  in  the  appropriation  of  1, 589,044  76-100  dollais  for  the  purpofe  of  dif« 
charging  cljinis  admitccd  in  due  courie  of  fcttlement  at  the  Tioafury. 

The 


125 

300 

125 

62 

50 

62 

50 

•375 

Cta. 


8  33 

,1    6 


if  the 
ymentt 
r  ofthi 

i.  Cts. 


380  76 

hi,  »793» 
L169  doU 

tfe  of  dif- 
The 
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s 

Exitncts  Sif  CammiJJtontrt  afLoant  for  Clerk-h'tre  and  Slatitnaty,  frtm  iji 
,  March,  1793,  to  31/?  December,  1794. 

The  accounts  of  many  of  the  faid  commiflloner;  having  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  treafury,  under  an  idea  that  legiflative  provifion  will  be 
made  for  defraying  the  faid  expenccs,  the  following  ftatement,  ex. 
traced  from  their  faid  accounts,  fo  far  as  the  fame  have  been  rendered, 
wiU  (hew  the  amount  tliereof  at  each  loan- office,  viz. 


New-Hampshire,  Edimate 

Massachusetts, 
Account  rendered  in  the  month  of  March 
Do.  from  ift  April  to  30th  June 
Do.  from  ift  July  to  30th  Sept 
Eftimate  from  iftOftoberto  31ft  December,  the 
fame  as  the  preceding  quarter 

Rhode-Island. 
Account  rendered  from  ill  March  to  31ft  ditto 
Ditto  from  ift  April  to  30th  June 
ElHmate  from  ift  July  to  31ft  Dec. 

Connecticut. 
Account  rendered  from  ift  March  to  30th  June 
Do.  from  ift  July  to  30th  Sept. 
Eftimate  from  ift  Oft.  to  31ft  Dec. 

New-York. 
Account  rcndered/rom  ift  March  to  31ft  March 
Do.  from  irt  April  to  30th  June 
Do.  from  ift  July  to  30th  Sept. 
Eftimate  from  6th  Oft.  to  31ft  Dc^. 

New-Jersey. 
Account  rendered  fjom  ift  March  to  31ft  March 
Do.  from  ift  April  to  30th  Jane 
Do.  from  ift  July  to  30th  Sept 
Eftimate  from  ift  Oft.  to  31ft  Dsc. 


E. 

Dols.  Cts.                1 

697     1 

...     .*  , 

.       ■' 

326  12 

816  97 

86585 

86585 

2,874  79 

68  83 

^ 

'90  74 

381  48 

« 



641     5 

408  94 

( 

25G  52 

256  52 

—       ■ 

921  98 

5^5 

».43o  38 

1,303  81 

1,303  8i 

4»553 

-      26 

8 

54  52 

54  52 

asi     4 

BNNSTt- 

P 
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■:^' 


Pbnnstlvania. 


Account  rendered  from  ift  March  to  31ft  do. 
Eftimate  from  ift  April  to  31ft  Dec. 

V;  >7i  (•  Delaware,  . 

Account  rendered  from  ift  March  to  31ft  do. 
Eftimate  from  ill  April  to  31ft  Dec. 

Maryland. 
Account  rendered  from  ift  to  3tft  March 
Eilimate  from  ift  April  to  31ft  Dec. 

Virginia. 
Account  rendered  from  ift  to  31ft  March 
Do.  from  ift  April  to  30th  June 
l')o.  from  tft  July  to  30th  September 
ElUmat&from  ift  Oft.  to  31ft  Dec. 
• 

North  Carolina. 
Eftiinate  from  ift  March  to  31ft  December,  1793 

South  Carolina. 
Account  rendered  from  ift  to  31ft  March 
Dit.  from  ift  April  to  30th  June 
Do.  from  ift  July  to  30th  September 
Eftimate  from  ift  Oft.  to  31ft  December 

Georgia, 
Eftimate  from  ift  March  to  31ft  Decern,  179^ 
For  clerk-hire  and  ftationary   of  the  fcveral  ftate 
commiflioners  of  loans,  from  ift  January,  i7')4» 
to   the   31ft  of  December  folJouing,  eftimaicd 
on  a  reference  to  the  claims  e^' Mted  and  re- 
ferred to  in  the  above  ftatemc  >,  at 


Dols.  Cf  J. 


154  16 
»>3»7  44 


1,541  6z 


225 


110 

50 

991 

50 

227 

16 

741 

19 

649 

5 

649 

5 
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1>103 


2,266   45 


800 


127    47 

377  50 
380  43 
380  43 


1,265  83 


240 


22,622  25 


Clerks  of  Co<urts,  Juries,  Witnesses,  d-c. 

The  fund  arifing  from  fines,  forfeitures  and  j»c- 
naltit-s,  having  laft  year  proved  infufficient  for 
the  diicharge  of  the  accounts  of  clerks,  &c.  t« 

3 


w 


hlch 


Zts, 


6a 


56  45 


i)o 


l5  83 
140 


h2  25 


..1 


4,000 


i>500 


1  whi>.^ 
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«  '  t 

which  they  were  appointed,  a  fum  for  the  prefent       Dols. 
year   is  eftimated,  in  order  to  provide  againft   a 
fimilar  contingency,  of         -         -         - 

For  the  maintenance  and  fupport  of  Hght-honfes,  bea- 
cons, public  piers  and  (leakage  of  channels, 
bars,  and  (hoals,  and  for  occafional  improve- 
ments in  the  conftrud^ion  nf  lanterns,  and  of  the 
lamps  and  materials  ufed  therein  -  -  20,000 

I'o  make  good  a  deficiency  in  the  eftimate  for  »792» 

for  the  fame  objeds         ...         -         -         4,000 

For  the  expences  towards  the  fafe-keeping  and  pro- 
fecuting  of  perfons  committed  for  oifences  aguinft 
the  United  States         -         -  .  -         . 

For  the  purchafe  of  hydrometers  for  tht*  ufe  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Cnftoms  and  Infpeftors  of  the  Revenue, 
for  the  year  1 794        -        .  -  -  . 

For  THE  Coinage  OF  Copper  AT  THE  Mint  OF 
THR  United  States. 

To  replace  fo  much  advanced  at  the  Bank  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  for  the  purpofe  of  an  importation  of 
copper,  under  the  fuperintendance  of  the  Direftor 
of  the  Mint        ..---.         10,000 

To  pay  for  copper  purchafed  in  the  year  1793  -  7>350 

For  the  purchafe  of  ditto  1794      -         -        -         -         7*350 

Arrears  of  Penfion  due  to  the  Widow  and  Orphan 
children  of  Col.  John  Harding, 

Fer  their  allowance  from  ift  of  July  1792,  to  the  31ft 
of  Dec.  17931  per  aft  of  Congrefs,  dated  Feb.  27, 
1793,  at  450  dollars  per  annum  ...         675 

Arrears  of  Penfion  due  to  the  Orphan  children  of  ma- 
jor Alexander  Truman 

For  the  allowance  irom  ift  July,  1792,  to  the  31ft 
Dec.  1793,  r<"r  aft  of  Conjrefs,  dated  27th  Feb, 
1793,  at  300  dollars  per  annum  -  -  -        450 

For  the  indemnification  ol  fhe  eftimate  of  tht  late        — — 
major  general  Green,    for   certain  bonds   entered 
into  by  him,  during  the  late  war,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  aft  of  Congrefs  tor  that  purpole,  dated 
27th  April,  1792 
Vol.  I.  Kk 
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Dols. 

12,000 


24,000 


5>50» 


-.•^ 


24,700 


■Ijt23 


^■■x, 

"^ 


For 
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For  a  balance  ftated  by  the  Auditor  of  the  Treafury         Doli.    Dols. 

to  be  due  to  faid  eftatei  in  which  is  included  in- 

tereft  due  od  bonds  from  their  dates,  to  1 2th  April* 

1793 33»»87 

To  defray  the  expences  incident  to  the  ftating  and 

printing  the  public  accounts  for  the  year  1793,  in 

compliance  with  the  order  of  the  Houfe  of  Rv>pre- 

fentatives,  of  30th  Dec.  1791        -        ,       -        -        80a 
For  the  difcharge  of  fuch  demands  againd  the  United 

States*  not  otherwife  provided  for,   as  fhall  have 

been  afcertained  and  admitted  in  due  courfe  of  fet. 

dement  at  the  treafuryi  and  which  are  of  a  nature 

according  to  the  ufage  thereof  to  require  payment 

in  fpecie        .--.---        5,000 

s,8o© 

Total     147,689,78 
JEjUmate  oftht  Exptncn  of  the  War  Department^  for  the  year^  1794, 

AMOUNT  OF   PAT. 

Dols.  Cts. 

General  Staff 14.7?'* 

The  firft  fub-legion         -         -         -        -        -        -        72,228 

fecond  fub-legion 72,228 

third  fub-legion 72,228 

fourth  fub-legion      .--«--  72,228 

Subfiftence 312,567  75 

Forage 31.632 

Cloathiag 112,000 

Equipments  for  the  Cavalry 7.314     5 

Horfes  for  the  Cavalry  .    ------        x  6,000 

Bounty        -.---  ••-        5,000 

Hofpital  department        ------  20,000 

ORDWAWCf    DEPA11TMI«T« 

For  the  felarics  of  ftore-kcepers  at  the  different  Arfenals     -      3,91 2 

Rents ».o83 

Labourers,  &c.     -       -    '   -        -        »        -        -        -      1,720 

The  expences  of  new  carriages  for  230  pieces  of  brafs  field 

artillery,  at  the  different  arfenals  of  the  United  States, 

I      averaged  at  140  dollars  each        •         -         -         -        32,100 

The 


Dols. 


33>»^7 


r,689.7a      \ 
1794. 


1 1,083 

,1,720 


J2,100 
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Dols.  Cti. 
The  expencesof  nnw  carnages  for  134  iron  cannoni  with 

garrifon  carriagrAi  averaged  at  50  dollars  each  6,700 

The  expence  of  20  mortar  beds,  at  40  dollars  each  800 

Repairs  of  14,000  arms  at  two  dollars  each            -  28,000 

Clearing  of  1  a,ooo  do.  at  25  cents,  in  the  different  arfenals  3,000 

Repairs  of  fortifications  at  Weft  Point                   •  10,000 
The  expence  of  cafting  50  brafs  field  pieces  out  of  the  ufe- 

lefs  mortars                 ...  2,500 

One  hundred  tons  of  lead,  at  8.  2-3  dollars  per  hundred  17,333  34 

Seventy-five  tons  of  gun-powder,  at  20  dollars  per  hundred  30,000 

One  thoufand  rifled  mulkets,  at  1 2  dollars  each           -  1 2|O0o 

Equipments  for  Cavalry                  -                   -  8,250 

Ten  thoufand  knapfacks,  at  50  cents  each                  -  5,000 

Ten  thoufand  cartridge  boxes,  at  one  dollar  each          •  10,000 

Two  thoufand  tents,  at  10  dollars  each                 -  20,000 

One  hundred  horfeman's  tents,  at  20  dollars  each           -  2,000 

Twenty  officers  marquees,  at  1 50  dollars  each            •  3,000    ^ 
For  a  magazine  and  buildings  proper  to  conftitute  a  maga> 

zine  and  arfei^al  above  Albany,  in  the  flate  of  New  York  5,000 

For  the  purchafe  of  ground  for  ditto         -                 -  1,000 
For  the  fame  objedb  in  a  fuitable  pofition  above  the  falls  of 

Delaware                   -                   -                   .  6,000 

Defenfive  proteAion  of  the  frontiers            -           -         ,  130,000 

For  defraying  the  expences  of  the  Indian  department  50,000 

Quarter  Matter's  department               -               -  150,000 

Contingencies  of  War  Department             -             t.  30,000 

Invalid  Penfioners               ...  ^0,239  55 


Total.    Dollars        1,457,835  69 

Circumftances  having  rendered  it  neceifary  to  attend  to  the  defence  of 
the  frontiers,  as  well  as  the  fortification  of  the  principal  ports  of  the 
United  States,  a  confiderable  addition  muft  be  made  to  this  eftimate  f«f 
the  prefent  year. 

TOTAL    SXPENOITV&E. 

On  the  firft  of  thefe  eflimates  relating  to  the  civil  lift,  ot 
expenditure  for  the  fupport  of  government  during  the 
year  1794,  including  the  incidental  and  contingent  ex- 
pences of  the  fcveral  departments  and  offices  -  397,301.    6 

Kka  Oft 
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GENERAL   DESCRIPTION 


On  the  fecond  relating  to  certain  deficiencies  in  former 
appropriations  for  the  fupport  of  government,  to  a  pro- 
vifion  in  aid  of  the  fund  heretofore  eftabliflied  for  the 
corapenfation  of  certain  officers  of  the  courts,  jurors, 
witnefles,  &c.  to  the  maintenance  of  light-houfes,  bea- 
cons, buoys  and  public  piers,  and  to  certain  other  pur- 
pofes  therein  fpecified — 
The  third  relating  to  the  department  of  war,  comprehend- 
.  ing  the  probable  expenditure  of  that  department  for  the 
year  1794,  including  certain  extraordinaries  for  build- 
ings, repairs,  arms  and  military  (lores,  amounting  to 
202,783  dollars  and  34  cents,  and  a  fum  of  80,239  doU 


Dols.   Cts. 


147,689  78 


■;i(  <"i'v» 


>■?.< 


:xhivdt  ■.rx',} 


Ian  and  55  cents^  for  penfions  to  invalids 

Total  amount 


FINANCES. 


»>457»835  69 
2,002,741  53 


The  funds,  out  of  which  appropriations  may  be  made  for  the  fore- 
going purpofcs,  are — J  ft.  The  fum  of  600,000  dollars  referved  annually 
for  the  fupport  of  government,  out  of  the  duties  on  imports  and  ton- 
nage, by  the  aft  making  provifion  for  the  debt  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  will  accrue  in  the  year  1794. — 2d.  The  furplus  of  revenue  and 
income  beyond  the  appropriations  heretofore  charged  thereupon,  to  the 
end  of  the  fame  year  1794.  The  (tatcment  herewith  fubmitted,  (hews 
a  furplus  to  the  end  of  1793,  of  2,534,212  dollars,  and  8a  cents,  whick 
it  is  believed  may  be  relied  upon.  ;         ■ 


Statement  of  the  Revenue  of  the  United  States,  and  Appropriations  charged 
thereon  to  the  end  of  the  year  \.'j^^. 


'■r 


REVENUE. 


Dols.    Cts. 

Proceeds  of  the  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  and  of 
fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  prefent  government  to  the  31(1  of  Dec. 
1791  •    ^-  -  -  6,534,263  84 

Proceeds  of  duties  on  fpirits  dldilled  within  the  United 

States,  for  a  half  year,  ending  tWe  31ft  of  Dec.  1791,  ■»"' 

agreeable  to  accounts  fettled  at  the  treafury  -  141,84998 

T  V  ,         *■■'.■■..  Proceeds 
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Dols.    Cik 

Proceecis  of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage*  and  of  fines, 
penalties,  and  forfeitures  for  the  year  l^g2^  agreeable  to 
aecounts  fettled  at  the  treafury  •  -  ^6151^59 

Proceeds  of  duties  on  fpirits  diftilled  within  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1792,  agreeable  to  accounts  fettled 
at  the  Treafury  294,344  35,  to  which  add  the  dif- 
ference between  the  faid  fum,  and  the  amount  eftimated 
for  1 792,  for  accounts  remaining  to  be  fettled  105)655 
dollars  and  65  cents  -  -  40Q)030 

Proceeds  of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage^  and  of  fines 
penalties  and  forfeitures  for  the  year  1793}  eftimated  at 
nearly  the  fame  as  for  the  year  1792  -  4*617,510 

Proceeds  of  duties  on  fpirits  diftilled  within  the  United 
States,  in  the  year  1 793*  eftimated  at  the  fame  as  for 
the  year  1792  -  - 

Caih  received  in  the  Treafury  to  the  end  of  the  year 
7791,  from  finesi  penalties  and  forfeitoies,  and  for 
balances  •  *  •         ' 

Ca(h  received  into  the  Treafury  to  the  end  of  the  year 

1 792,  for  arms  and  accoutrements  fold,  fines  and  penal-        ,; , .'  ^  > , 

ties,  balance  of  accounts  fettled,  and  on  account  of  tht 

dividend  declared  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States  to 

June  30,  1792  -  -  21,860  9j 

Ca(h  received  into  the  Treafury  during  the  year  1793}  on 
account  of  patents,  630  dollars  of  cents  add  half  cents 
coined  at  the  mint  1,154  3-100  dollars,  balances  due 
under  the  government  8,448,  58-100  dollars;  and  on 
account  of  dividends  declared  by  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  ift  of  July,  1792,  to  the  30th 
June,  1793, 38,500  dollars  :  -  48»73a  6» 

Eftimated  produdl  of  the  dividend  to  be  declared  from 
the  ift  of  July  to  the  31ft  of  Dec.  1793,  beyond  the 
intereft  payable  to  the  bank  on  the  loan  of  two  millions       10,000 


400,000 


»f335  93 


APPROPRIATIONS. 

Dates  of  Aas. 

1789,  Aug.  20.  For  treaties  with  the  Indians 

Sept.  29.  For  the  fervice  of  the  year  1789 
1^790)  Mar.  26.  For  the  fupport  of  government  for  the 
year  1790 


16,801,1 18  93; 

Dols.    Co, 
20,000 
693,000 

754,658  99 

Jo»r 


«54 


1790, 
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July  1.  For  interooar(e  with  foreign  nations^ 
ferthe  years  1790,  179!)  and  1792 
For  fatisfying  the  clai  ms  of  John  M<Cord 
July  22.  For  treaties  with  certain  Indian  tribes 
Aug.  4.  For  intereft  on  the  debts,  foreign  and 
domefticy  for  the  year  179I)   efti« 
mated  at 
For  ditto       ditto  1792 
For  ditto        ditto  1793 
For  the  eftabliihment  of  cutters 
10.  For  fini(hing  the  light-houfe  on  Port- 
land-head 
For  the  relief  of  difabled  foldiers  and 
,;;-J;  ieamen^  and  certain  other  perfbns 

12.  For  fundry  objeAs 

For  the  redoAion  of  the  public  debt, 
t  being  furplus  of  revenue  to  the  end 

of  the  year  1790 
179I)  Feb.  11.  For  the  fupportof  government  during 
the  year  1791)  and  for  other  purpofes 
March  3*  For  a  recognition  of  the  treaty  with 
Morocco 
For  compenfations  to  the  oiScers  of  the 
judicial  courts,  jurors,  and  witnefles, 
and  for  other  purpofes ;  being  net  pro- 
ceeds of  fines,  penalties  and  forfci- 
'  tures  to  the  end  of  the  year  1 79 1 

For  railing  and  adding  another  regi- 
.4-  i  ment  to  the  military  eftablifliment, 

and  for  making  farther  provifion  for 
the  protection  of  the  frontiers 
Dec.  23.  For  the  fupport  of  goremment  for  the 
year  1792 
%7^»t  April  s.  For  finifhing  the  light-houfe  on  Bald* 
head 
For  the  mint  eftablifliment 
}3.  For  compenfating  the  corporation   of 
-■■■  tmftees  of  the  public  grammar  (chool 

'  and  actdemy  of  Wilmington 


Dols.    Cu. 

laojooo 

1,309  71 

20,000 

2,o6oj86i  40 

2,849,194  73 

2,849»»94  73 

lOjOOO 

1,500 


548 

57 

233»»»9  ?7 

»>374.656 

40 

740,232 

60 

20,000 

4.055  33 

# 

312,686  20 

»>059,222   81 
4,000 

7   ,000 


2,533  64 

May 


OF    THE   UNITED   STATES. 

May  2.  For  the  proteAion  of  the  frontiers,  and 

other  purpofes 

For  intereft  on  400*000  dollars  received 

on  account  of  a  loan  from  the  bank 

^    -        of  the  United  States  of  523,500  dol- 

V'  lars,  to  Dec.  31,  1793 

8.  For  fundry  objeAs  » 

For  compenfating  the  fervices  of  the 
late  Col.  George  Gibfon 
.  .   For  an  advance  on  account  of  the  claim 
of  John  Brown  Cutting 
1793*  ^c^*  9*  ^or  intercourfe  with  foreign  nations  for 
the  year  1793 
28.  For  the  ferviceof  the  year  1793 

For  intereft  on  a  loan  of  8001O00  dollars 
•'    \      from  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
to  31ft  Dec.  1793 
For  defraying  the  expence  of  clerks  of 
courts,  jurors  and  witnefles,  being  the 
net  proceeds  of  fines,  penalties  and 
forfeitures,  ^o  the  end  of  the  year  1792 
March  2.  For  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes  north 
weft  of  the  river  Ohio 
For  the  relief  of  Elijah  Boftwick 
•  For  defraying  certain  fpecific  demands 


855 

Dols.    Cn. 
673,500 


'  28*753  4« 
84,497  90 

1.000 

2,009 
40,000 

»»589,044  7» 
« 8.333 


301  4$ 

lOOjOOO 

59,107  4t 


14,266,899  41 
Balance  being  the  eftimated  furplus  of 
revenue  to  the  end  of  the  year  1 793, 
coUedled  and  to  be  colleAed,  beyond 
the  appropriations  charged  thereon        2,534,212  82 


Dols.        16,801,11a  23 


The  produfl  of  the  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  for  the  prefent 
year,  is  eftimated,  according  to  the  afcertained  amount,  in  the  preceding 
year.  This  eftimate  is  juftified  by  the  abftraA  herewith  alfo  fubmitted* 
exhibiting  the  produdl  for  the  two  firft  quarters  of  the  prefent  year,  at 
founded  on  returns  received  at  the  treafuiy,  being  2,568,  870  dollars 

>  ■^-    ■     .    -  ,.  ■;»'^'  and 
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attd  aa  cents.  The  produA  for  the  two  remaining  quarters  is  not  eom« 
pnted  as  high  as  that  of  the  two  flrft,  becaufe  circumdances  and  informa- 
tion render  it  probable,  that  it  will  be  lefs,  and  that  the  drawbacks  pay- 
able within  the  laftj  will  be  more  confiderable  than  thofe  payable  within 
the  firft  half  year.  The  afcertained  produA  of  I7g2«  the  races  of  duty 
being  the  fame,  is  deemed  the  fafeft  guide.  Some  favings  upon  the  fum 
appropriated  for  dlfierent  putpofes  may  render  this  eftimated  furplus 
more  confiderable  than  is  i^ated  :  but  while  the  extent  of  thefe  favings 
cannot  be  deemed  ver}'  great,  their  amount  (thefe  purpofes  not  being 
yet  fully  fatisfied)  cannot  be  pronounced.  If  the  produd  of  the  year 
1794,  ftiould  equal  that  of  the  prefent  year,  the  fund  Will  be  more  than 
fttfEcient  for  the  ^propriation  propofed  to  be  charged  upon  it.  If  this 
cannot  entirely  be  counted  upon,  it  is  hoped  that  a  reliance  may  be  en- 
tertained of  its  proving  at  lead  adequate. 

•■.  ^       ,  .„,....,..,  :■:,,.■„,?••     * 

AhftraB  of  the  Nrw  Amonnt  of  Duties  en  Imptrts  and  Tonnage^  which  have 
accrued  in  the  United  States  during  the  firji  and  j'econd  garters  of  the 
Year  1793. 


bTATES. 

jfl  air.  En4mg  3iji\ 

2J  ^r.  enJtng 

Tctal  amount. 

March  1793. 

^oib  June. 

■  J 

Dolls.             Cents. 

Dolls.               Cents. 

Dolls.               Cents. 

N.  Hampfhire 

- 

26,393  a6 

26,393  f6 

Mai)[achuretts 

7,823   52 

3-4 

340,621      5   3-4 

348,444   58    1-2 

Rhode  liland 

1,665  52 

67,078  93 

^8,7.14   45 

Connc^icut 

26*394  47 

70,507   84 

96,902   31 

Vermont 

- 

m 

. 

Kcw  York 

122,419  49 

532.542  45 

654,061    94 

New  Jerfey 

924  3« 

1,879     4 

-2,803   35 

Pennfylvania 

»57»523  93 

586,000 

743»523  93 
2,448  78 

211,499  83  1-3 

Delaware 

129    7 

2,319  71 

Maryland 

49.5*^  54 

3-4 

161,987  a8  3-4 

Virginia 

4o>993  »5 

104,182    62    1-2 

H5>  175  77  »-2 

Kentucky 
N.  Carolina 

- 

- 

- 

25»37»  75 

3-4 

16,696    93 

42,068  68  3^ 

S.  Carolina 

91,040  54 

106.547    64 

197,588  18 

Geoigia 

27,923  23 

2,367    67 

30,290  90 

55>»72i  54 

1-4 

2,019,124    44 

2,570>«45  98  1-4 

I>cjiiift  N.  Hamp. 

1*893  42 

1-2 

- 

- 

Vermsnc. 

- 

82  33 

»>975  75  »-2a 

Net  amount 

549,828  11 

3-4 

2,019,042  II 

2,568,870  2234 

But  there  is  a  provifion  alfo  to  be  made  for  the  payment  of  intereft  on 
the  balances  found  by  the  coramiffioncrs  for  fettling  accounts  between 

the 


Sta' 


94 

35 

^•2 

fa 

1-3 

77 

t-2 

68 
i8 

3-4 

90 

,"98" 

1-4 

;75 

1-22 

3    22 

34 

^tereft  on 

between 

the 

Olp'  THfe    uklTED    STATfiS,  fi^T" 

the  United  and  individual  Statesi  m'  favour  of  certain  ilates.  Tlie 
annual  fam  of  intcreil  upon  thofe,  balances*  is  198)978  dollars  and 
8  cents,  computed  according  to  the  proportions  by  )vhich  intereft  .  11 
adjufted  on  the  aflumed  debt.  If  Congrefs  ihall  think  proper  to  make 
the  tequiHte  provifion  out  of  the  duties  on  imports  and  tonnagei  it 
will  be  necefTary  to  its  efficacyi  that^  priority  be  fccured  to  it:. an 
objedl  which  will  require  attention  in  making  the  appropriatiom^ 
above  contemplated.  It  is  confideredi  that  there  wilt  be  (till  no  luU 
zard  of  deficiency ;  and  if  there  (hould  be  any,  it  would  feem  mo^ 
proper*  that  it  (hould  fall  on  the  appropriation  for  the  current  fervice> 
to  be  fupplied)  till  further  provifion  can  be  made,  by  a  loan. 

A  provifion  for  paying,  during  the, year  1794,  intereft  on  fuch  part 
of  the  domeftic  debt,  as  may  remain  unfubfcribed,  will  conde  under  a 
like  confideration. 

It  appears  proper,  likewife,  to  notice,  that'  no  provifion  has  yet 
been  made,  for  paying  the  yearly  intereft,  on  the  two  million  loan 
had  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  The  bank  has  hitherto  dif- 
counted  the  amount  of  that  intereft  out  of  its  dividends  on  the  ftock 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  but  for  want  of  an  approbation  the 
bufinefs  cannot  I'eceive  a  regular  adjuftment  at  the  treafury.  An  ap- 
propriation of  fo  much  of  the  dividends  as  may  be  nece(rary  towards 
the  payment  of  the  intereft  will  obviate  the  difficulty. — The  fecond 
inftalment  of  that  loan  has  been  comprifed  in  the  foregoing  view  ; 
becaufe  it  is  imagined  that  Congrefs  may  judge  it  expedient  to  pro- 
vide for  its  payment  out  of  the  foreign  fund,  as  they  did  with  regard 
to  the  firft  inftalment.  The  ftatement  herewith  alfo  communicated, 
exhibits  the  prefent  fituation  of  that  fund,  ihewing  a  balance  unex- 
pended of  five  hundred  and  feventy-feven  thoufand,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  dollars,  and  fifty-fix  cents,  liable  to  the  obfervation  at  the 
bottom  thereof. 


State  of  Monies  transferred  to  the  United  Statftt  9»t  of. the  proceeds 
^i  r-ci-,s.^hi  '..  of  Foreign  Loans. 

To  this  fum  paid  to  France  for  the  ufe  of'  St.  ^         Dr. 

Domingo       -  •     ,       .»    '        •  Dols*         726,020 

Payment  to  France  of  3  millions  of  livres,  pur-  ^  ,^^- 

fuant  to  an  agreement  with  M.  Ternaat         -  ,  ^j,r/    544,500    ■ 

Ditto  for  mifcellaneous  purpofes  paid  to    M.  ,    .^^      ^., 

Tenant        -  -  -  _  - 

Inftalment  due  to  France,  September  3d,  1793, 

1,500,000  livres                    -           •            -  272,250 

No.  V.                           ^1-  laftalmcnt 

\ 


49*400 
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iHmtnt  4ue  to  France  November  5th,  J793> 
XyoqpfOoo  livre.s. 
Qni^hich  there  has  been  paid    Dels.    i78;879  3; 
jftfllance  to  be  paid  -  ,"'jvf     ^>^*°>^5 

P^yident  made  to  focei jn  of- 

ficiers       -  •  •    Dels.     66,089  77 

Referved  ^  b^  paid  ..    .  125*12713 


lihSOO 


'.a 


/»!- 


I9i»3i6  90 


This  iUm  expended  in  par- 
chafes  of*  the  public  debt.  ..   «     .  V   J         ^ 

1793}  ^eb.      4,  Dols.      50tOO0 


,  ,::.f     , 


Ditto  19, 
Sept.     t, 


234,901  89  ,,,  • 


1^ 


Inftalment  to  the.  bank  of  the  United  States 
j^al^ce  fubjefl  to  further  difpofitioa 


>f  &t 


.0  Jf»ttv 


334,901  89 

200,000 

577,284  s6 


Dols.    3»o77»»73  55 


V 


•j.-( 


,f  «^ 


■■-■  ■  if.   ::^  i:-.--  :'-^-^  :  ■■dip: 

By  this  fum  drawn  by  the  treafurer  on  the  eoraroiflloners  in  Amftcr- 

dam. 

Cr. 
Florins  5,649>62i     8 — 2*305,769  13 

From  which  dcdudl 

the  amount  of  bills 

fold  to  the  bank  of 

the  United  States, 
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But  Iri  judging  of  the  expediency  of  making  the  proviilon  intimated* 
it  is  neceiTary  to  take  into  confideration,  that  on  the  firft  of  June  1794* 
afecond  inftalment  of  i>ooo>ooo  of  florins,  of  the  capital  of  the  Dutch 
debt,  became  payable ;  for  which,  by  the  laft  advices,  ft  appeared 
problematical,  owing  to  the  fituation  of  the  afl&irs  of  Eui'ope,  whetlieft 
provifion  could  be  made  by  a  further  loan.  This  circqioftance  is  an 
obftacle  to  the  immediate  application  of  the  refidue  of  the  foreigi^ 
fund  according  to  its  deftination— that  being  the  onty  refourct  yet 
provided,  out  of  which  the  inftalment  of  the  Dutch  debt  am  be  paidi 
if  a  farther  loan  cannot  be  procured  in  time.  More  decifive  informa* 
tion  on  the  point  may  every  day  be  expedled. 
.  In  the  mean  time,  no  inconvenience  can  enfue  from  applying  a  por- 
tion of  that  refidue  to  the  payment  .  ^  the  inftalment  of  the  two  mil- 
lion loan — the  degree  in  which  it  will  intrench  upon  the  means  in 
pofleflion  for  fatisfy  ing  the  enfuing  inftalment  of  the  Dutch  debt,  being 
eafily  fufceptible  of  a  fubftitute.  And  there  will  be  time  enough  f"? 
providing  one,  if  a  loan  fhould  not  be  obtained. 

By  an  arrangement  made  with  the  bank,  the  interfeft  of  the  firft  ifl* 
(lalment  ceafed  the  laft  of  December  1792,  though  the  payment  coaI4 
tiot  legally  be  confummated  till  July  following, 

A  providon  for  payment  on  the  fecond  inftalment  at  the  ehd  of  tHe 
preftti^l  year  wilf  continue  this  defirable  courfe,  and  work  a  pdbllc 
laving ;  though,  owing  to  the  long  credits  given  for  the  duties,  an- 
ticipations of  their  proceeds,  by  ten^porary  loans,  rt^y  be  neMflary  to 
the  being  prepared  for  the  exigences  of  the  cdmni  ftrf  ice. 

Thus  the  prefent  eligible  fituation  of  the  United  States*  ccHnpared  to 
that  of  Great  Britain,  or  Europe  at  large,  as  it  refpeAs  taxes  or 
contributions*  fof  the  pnj^ment  qf  all  pqblic  charges,  ap|)Mnr5  ma« 
nifeft, 

*  The  precilie  account  of  Aims  thus  paid  for  Intereft,  cannot  be  definitively  pro* 
Iinunce4  ti^  t^  ^mpletion  of  the  fetttemeitt  of  fore'^  accounts,  now  |oin{on  tftho 
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In  the  United  Statesi  the  average  proportion  of  h|s  earnings,  which 
each  citizen  pays  per  annum,  for  the  fupport  of  ^he  civil,j  militaryt 
and  naval  eftablifhments,  and  for  the  difcharge  of  the  intereft  ojf  the 
public  debts  of  his  country,  &c.  is  about  one  dollar  and  a  quarter* 
In  Great  Britain,  the  taxes  of  thefe  objeAs,  on  an  average,  amount  to 
^bove  two  guineas  per  ^nnun^  to  each  perfon.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
in  the  United  States  they  enjoy  the  bleflings  of  a  free  government 
and  mild  laws,  ofperfonal  liberty,"  and  protection  of  property,  for 
nearly  one  tenth  part  of  the  fum  which  is  paid  in  England  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  flmilar  benefits,  too  generally  without  the  attainment  of  them. 
The  American  citizen  Ukewife  has  the  profpe^l  of  the  taxes,  which  he 
pays,  fmall  as.^hey  ?re,  being  leflened,  while  the  fubje^s  of  all  the  old 
^uropean  governments  can  h^v^  no  expedbition  but  of  their  burdens  be- 
>n^  Incre^fed,    .,  -^^^  ^^^^,^  ._,t, ,  ^  ^,^  .^,^^_^^  ^^,^  ^  ^  :^„.  ^^^  ^^,i,,.,_^:^.  ,,, 

r-^  -'^       SOCIETY   OF  THE   CINCINNATI.       '<    ^ 

This  fociety,  inftituted  immediately  on  the  clofe  of  the  war,  in 
^785,  has  made  fo  much  noife  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  has 
♦  "derived  fuch  dignity  and  importance  from  the  characters  who  compofe 
It,  that  it  is  thought  proper  to  infert  the  inftitution  at  large,  for  the 
information  of  the  uninformed,  and  for  the  gratification  of  the  refpec- 
table  members  of  the  Cincinnati,  who  wilh  to  have  their  friendly  and 
charitable  intentions  fully  underftood  by  all  clafles  of  their  fellow 
citizens,      .      .,'    .  .'      *     ' '-.    '     .' "" 

%.  -It  originated  with  General  Knox,  who,  with  the  good  intention  of 
reconciling  the  minds  of  his  military  brethren  to  the  private  life  on 
which  they  were  foon  to  enter,  projeAed  the  plan.  Knox  imparted 
.his  propofals  to  certain  officers.  They  were  afterward  communicated 
to  the  feveral  regiments  of  the  refpedUve  lines,  and  an  officer  from  each 
was  appointed,  who,  with  the  generals,  fhould  take  the  fame  into  con- 
fideratpn  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  loth  of  May,  at  which  Baron 
Stuben,  the  fenior  officer  prefent,  prefided.  At  their  next  ipeetmg  on 
the  13th,  the  plan,  having  been  rev  ifed,  was  accepted.  Thefubflance 
of  it  was — (f  Thp  ofijcers  of  the  American  army  do  hereby,  in  the 
moft  folemn  manner,  afibciate,  conftitute,  and  combine  themfelves.  Into 
one  Society  of  Friends,  to  endure  as  long  as  they  (hall  endure,  or  amy 
'   ,pf  J^^l^  E{.OEST  MALE  fosjE&iTy  }  and  in  failure  thereof,  ths 

COLLATERAL  pRAMCHES,  WHO  MAY    BE  JUDGED   WORTHY  OF    86- 

poMiNG  ITS  SUPPORTERS  AND  MBMBER,s. — The  officers  of  the  Ame- 
rican army,  having  generally  been  taken  from  the  citizens  of  America, 
,  '  Do^jrefs  high  veneratioti  for  the  charaAer  o]f  that  illuftrioua  Komans 
.'  '  '         '      '  ■  livqica 
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Lvcics  QsiNTivi  CiNciNMATVii  and  being  refolved  to  follow  his 
example^  by  returning  to  their  citizenfltipt  they  think  they  may  with 
propriety  denominate  themfclv^i  The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.   Thp 
following  principles  (hall  be  Immutable— an  inceflant  attention  to  pt^ 
4erve  inviolate  the  exalted  rights  and  libertiei  of  human  naturei  for 
which  they  have  fought  and  bled — An  unalterably  determination  to 
promote  and  cherifli  between  the  refpeAive  ftates»  union  and  national 
honour — ^To  render  permanent}  cordial   afFcAioni  and  the  fpirit  cf 
brotherly  kindnefs  among  the  officers — and  to  extend  afls  of  benefi- 
cence toward  thofe  officers  and  their  familicsi  who  may  unfortunately 
be  under  the  neceflity  of  receiving  it.    The  general  fociety  will)  for 
the  fake  of  frequent  communication!}  be  divided  into  ftate  focieties; 
and  thofe  again  into  fuch  dift  rifts  as  (hall  be  direfted  by  the  ftate  fo- 
cieties.   The  ftate  focieties  (hall  meet  on  the  fourth  of  July  annually« 
and  the  general  fociety  on  the  firft  Monday  in  May  annually,  fo  long 
as  they  (hall  deem  it  nectfftLtyt  and  afterward  at  leaft  once  in  ev^ry 
three  years.    The  ftate  focieties  are  to  have  a  prefidenti  vice-pre(ident> 
fecretary*  treafurery  and  a(riftant-treafurer.    The  meeting  of  the  ge. 
neral  fociety  (hall  confift  of  its  officers^  and  a  reprefentation  from  each 
ilate  focietyi  in  number  not  exceeding  fivei  whofe  expences  (hall  be 
borne  by  their  refpeftive  ftate  focieties.    In  the  general  meeting,  the 
prefident,  vice-prefident,  fccretary,  affiftant-fecretary,  treafurer,  and 
a(fiftant-treafurers*generaU   (hall  be  chofen  to  ferve  until  the   next 
meeting.    Thofe  officers  who  are  foreigners,  are  to  be  confidered'  as 
members  in  the  focieties  of  any  of  the  ftates  in  which  they  may  happen 
to  be.    As  there  are  and  will  at  all  times  be  men  in  the  refpeftive 
dates  eminent  for  their  abilities  and  patriotifm,  whofe  views  may  be 
direfted  to  the  fame  laudable  objefts  with  thofe  of  the  Cincinnati,  it 
(hall  be  a  rule  to  admit  fuch  charaAers,  as  honorary  members  of  the 
fociety  for  their  own  lives  only :  provided  that  the  number  of  the  ho- 
norary members  do  liot  ei^ceed  a  ratio  of  one  to  four  of  the  officers 
and  their  defcendants.    The  fociety  (hall  have  an  ordtr,  by  which  its 
members  (hall  be  known  and  diftingui(hed,  which  (hall  be  a  medal  of 
gold,  of  a  proper  fize  to  receive  the  propofed  emblems,  and  to  be  fuf- 
pended  by  a  deep  blue  ribbon,  two  inches  wide,  edged  with  white, 
^efcriptive  of  the  union  of  America  and  France." 

The  fociety  at  the  faid  meeting  direAed,  that  the  prefident-general 
(hould  tranfmit,  as  foon  as  might  be,  to  each  of  the  following  cha- 
raf^erS}  a  medal  containing  the  order  of  the  fociety,  viz,  the  cheva- 
lier de  la  Luzerne,  the  Sieur  Gerard,  the  count  d'Eftaing,  the  count 
file  GnOsf  the  count  de  Barras,  the  chevalier  d'Eftouches*  the  cottnt 
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^e  Rochambioia»  ind  the  gtnerals  and  colonels  in  the  army;  and 
ihoold  acqoaint  them*  that  «  the  fociety  do  themfelves  the  honor  to 
tonfider  them  at  members."  They  alfo  refolvedf  that  the  members 
ipfthe  feveral  ftnte  focieties  (hould  aflfcmble  as  foon  as  might  be  for 
the  choice  of  their  officers ;  <'  that  general  Heath,  baron  Steuben,  and 
^general  Knox,  be  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  commander  in  chief, 
livhhii  copy  of  the  inftitution,  &nd  requeft  him  to  honor  the  focit-ty 
hy  placing  his  name  at  the  head  of  it."  1'hey  likewife  defired  gene- 
tal  Heath,  to  tranfmit  copies  of  the  inftitution  with  the  proceedings 
thereon,  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  fouthern  army,  the  fenior 
^ffi(5er  in  each  ftate,  from  Pennfylvania  to  Georgia  inclufive,  and  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  Rhode  Ifland  line,  requefting  them  to  take 
fuch  meafufes  as  may  appear  to  them  necelTary  for  expediting  the  efta- 
l>Iifhment  of  their  ftate  I'bcieties.  Circular  letters  were  accordingly 
written ;  and  the  plan  of  the  Cincinnati  carried  into  execution,  with« 
jout  the  leaft  oppofition  being  given  to  it  by  any  one  ftate,  or  bod/ 
'of men  in  any. 

A  pamphlet  was  at  length  publilhed,  figned  Cassi  us,  dated  Charles- 
ton,  OAober  lo,  1783)  entitled,  Confiderations  on  the  Society  or 
Order  of  Cincinnati ;  with  this  motto,  *<  Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in, 
Zion."  It  was  thought  to  have  been  written  by  ^danus  fiurke,  Efq, 
one  of  the  chief  juftices  of  South  Carolina  ;  and  is  well  executed.  The 
author  undertook  to  prove  that  the  Cincinnati  ereded  two  diftin^ 
Orders  among  the  Americans — ift,  A  race  of  hereditary  nobles^ 
JTounded  on  the  military,  together  with  the  powerful  families,  and 
firft-rate  leading  men  in  the  ftate,  whofe  view  it  would  ever  be,  /« 
r»U :  and  adly,  The  people  oi  plebeians,  whofe  only  view  was,  not  ta 
be  opprefled ;  but  whofe  fate  it  would  be  to  fuiFer  oppreffion  under  (he 
inftitution.  Remarking  upon  the  reafon  for  the  members  being  Q^l^d 
the  Cincitmath  he  exclaims — **  As  they  were  taken  from  the  citoensk 
why  in  the  name  of  Cod  not  be  contented  to  return  to  citizenfhip, 
without  ufurping  an  hereditary  order  ?  or  with  what  propriety  can 
tbey  denominate  themfelves  from  Cincinnatus,  with  an  ambition  fa 
rank  as  to  aim  at  nothing  lefs,  than  Otium  cum  Dignitatet  retirement 
and  a  peerage  ?  Did  that  virtuous  Roman,  having  fubdued  the  ene» 
mies  of  his  country,  and  returned  home  to  tend  his  vineyards  and 
plant  his  cabbages,  confer  an  hereditary  order  of  peerage  on  himfelf 
and  his  fellow  foldiers  ?  I  anfwer.  No  ;  it  was  more  th^nhe  dared  to 
do.  When  near  the  end  he  fays, — With  regard  to  myfelf,  I  will  bo 
candid  to  own,  that  although  I  am  morally  certain  the  inftitution 
will  entail  upon  us  the  evils  I  have  mentioned  \  yt\  I  have,  not  the 
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910ft  diftant  idea»  that  it  will  come  to  a  diflblution.  The.  firA  iUCi,  orr 
leading  gentry  in  the  Date  [of  South  Carolina],  and  who  will  alway*. 
bold  the  governmentf  will  find  their  intetcft  in  iuppoirting  a  diftinc-. 
tion  that  will  gratify  their  ambitiont  by  remoring  them  far  above 
their  fellow  citizens.  The  middling  order  of  our  gentry,  and  fubftan- 
tial  landholdersi  may  fee  its  tendency ;  but  they  can  take  no  ftep  to, 
oppofe  it,  having  little  to  do  with  government.  And  the  lower  dafs* 
with  the  city  populace,  will  never  reafon  on  it  till  they  feel  tbe> 
(mart,  and  then  they  will  have  neither  the  power  oor  capacity  for  a« 
reformation*" 

The  alarm  became  general,  the  extreme  jealoufy  of  the  new  repub«j 
UcSf  fufpeAed  danger  from  the  union  of  the  leaders  of  their  late  armyi, 
and  efpecially  from  a  part  of  the  inftitution  which  held  out  to  thci.  r 
pofterity  the  honour  of  being  admitted  members  of  the  fame  fociety » 
To  obviate  all  grounds  of  jealoufy  and  fear,  the  general  meeting  of  tht; 
fociety  recommended  an  alteration  of  their  inftitution  to  the  ftate  fo» 
cieties,  which  has  been  adopted.  By  this  recommendation  it  was  pro* 
pofed  to  expunge  iviav  thing  that  was  HBRioiTaar,  and  t» 
retain  little  elfe  than  their  original  name,  and  a  focial  charitable  in- 
ftitution for  perpetuating  their  perfonal  friendfhip,  and  relieving  the 
wants  of  their  indigent  brethren.    ;,  .       ,  > 


»^.-,- 


Tie  Institutiow  ^/^r  SocitrXtM nfureJ arfd  ffmf/tJf J af  their ftjt" 
General  Meetiftg  at  VHJtADttfHXA,  Mtjyf  i-]i^. 

«  IT  having  pleafed  the  fupreme  governor  of  the  univerfe  to  give 
fuccefs  to  the  arms  of  our  country,  and  to  eftablilh  the  United  ftatcs 
free  and  independent :  Therefore*  gratefully    to  commemorate   thia-  [ 
event — to  inculcate  to  the  lateft  ages  the  duty  of  laving  down  ia 
peace,  arms  aflfumed   for  public  defence*  by  forming  an  inftitutioivf 
which  recognizes  that  moft  important  principle — to  continue  the  mu-* 
tual  friendlhips  which'ccmmenced  under  the  prcffure  of  common  dan- 
ger, and  to  efFeftuate  the  ads  of  beneficence,  didlated-  by  the  fpirit  cf 
brotherly  kindnefs,  towards  thofe  officers  and  their  families*  who  un- 
fortunately may  be  under  the  neceffity  of  receiving  them ;  the  officers 
of  the  American  army  do  hereby  conftitute  themfelves  into  A  fotietj  > 
tf  friends :  and,  polFefling  the  higheft  veneration  for  the  charafter  o  f 
that  illuftrious  Roman,  Lteciut  '^intius  Ciucinnatutt  denominate,  theai  .  - 
felves  THB  SOCIETY  OF  the  Cincinnati.  "    -         '    '"•*'' 

Sect.  I.     «  The  perfons  who  conftitute  this  fociety,  are  ftfl  ri  e 

commiffioned  and  brevet  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Unit  td 

States,  who  have  ferved  three  years,  and  who  left  the  fervid  w»  th 

repitatio  n ; 
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reputation;  all  oilScers  who  were  in  aAual  fervice  at  the  concluHon  o^ 
the  war ;  all  the  principle  ftaff-oflicers  of  the  continental  army ;  and 
the  officers  who  have  been  deranged  hy  the  feveral  refolutions  of 
Congrefs)  upon  the  diiFerent  reforms  of  the  army. 

Sbot.  II.  *  There  are  alfo  admitted  into  this  fociety*  the  late  and 
prefent  minifters  of  his  moft  chriftian  majefty  to  the  United  States ; 
all  the  generals  and  colonels  of  regiments  and  legions  of  the  land 
forces ;  all  the  admirals  and  captains  of  the  navy,  ranking  as  colonels^ 
"who  have  co-operated  with  the  armies- of  the  United  States  in  their 
exertions  for  liberty ;  and  fuch  other  perfons  as  have  been  admitted 
by  the  refpeftive  ftate-meetings. 

.  Sect.  III.  *  The  fociety  (hall  have  a  prefident)  vice-preftdent>  fe* 
cretary»  and  affiftant  fecretar}. 

.  Sbct.  IV.  *  There  fliall  be  a  meeting  of  the  fociety,  at  lead  once 
in  three  years*  on  the  firft  Monday  in  May,  at  fuch  place  as  the  pre- 
fident  (hall  appoint. 

(  The  faid  meeting  (hall  confift  of  the  aforefaid  officers,  whofe  ex* 
pences  (hall  be  equally  bom  by  the  date  funds,  and  a  reprefentation 
from  each  ftate. 

<  The  bufinefs  of  this  general  meeting  (hall  be — to  regulate  the  dif- 
tribution  of  furplus  funds ;  to  appoint  officers  for  the  enfuing  term— 
and  to  conform  the  bye-laws  of  ftate  meetings  to  the  general  objefts  of 
the  inftitution. 

Sect.  V.  «  The  fociety  (hall  be  divided  into  (late-meetings :  each 
meeting  (hall  have  a  prefident,  vice-prefident,  fecretary  and  treafurer, 
refpeftively  to  be  chofen  by  a  majority  of  votes  annually. 

Sect.  VI.  *  The  ftate  meetings  (hall  be  on  the  anniverfary  of  in- 
dependence. They  (hall  concert  fuch  meafures  as  may  conduce  to  the 
benevolent  purpofes  of  the  fociety;  and  the  feveral  ftate-meetings 
(hall,  at  fuitable  periods,  make  application  to  their  refpeftive  legifla- 
tures  for  grants  of  charters. 

Sect.  VII.  «  Any  member  removing  from  one  ftate  to  anotherr 
as  to  be  confidered,  in  all  refpefts,  as  belonging  to  the  meeting  of  the 
ttate  in  which  he  (hall  aftually  refide.  > 

f.  Sect.  VIII.  *  The  ftatc-meeting  (hall  judge  of  the  qualification 
of  its  members,  admoni(h,  and,  if  nece(rary,  expel  any  one  who  may 
oondufl  himfelf  unworthily. 

Sect.  IX.    *  The  fecretary  of  each  ftate-meeting  (hall  regifter  the 

names  of  the  members  refident  in  each  ftate,  and  tranfmit  a  copy 

thereof  to  the  fecretary  of  the  fociety.  ,         "*  Hi:         ' 

J     Sect.  X.    *  In  order  to  form  funds  for  the  relief  of  unfortunate 

\    -,      ,  membersj 
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members,  their  widows  and  orphans,  each  officer  JhaH  deliver  to  the 
treafurer  of  the  ftate-mecting,  one  month's  pay. 

Sect.  XI.    «  No  donation  (hall  be  received  but  from  the  citiwni 
of  the  United  States, 

Sect.  XII.  «  The  funds  of  each  ftate-meeting  (hall  be  loaned  to 
the  ftate,  by  permiffion  of  the  legiflaturc,  and  the  intereft  only,  an- 
nually be  applied  for  the  purpofes  of  the  fociety ;  and  if,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  difficulties  Ihould  occur  in  executing  the  intentions  of 
this  fociety,  the  legiflatures  of  the  few 'al  ftates^all  be  entitled  to 
make  fuch  equitable  difpofition  as  may  be  moft  correfpondcnt  with 
the  original  defign  of  the  conftitution. 

Sect.  XIII.  «  The  fubjefts  of  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty,  mem- 
bers of  this  fociety,  may  hold  meetings  at  their  pleafure,  and  form 
regulations  for  their  police,  conformable  to  the  objefts  of  the  inftitu- 
tion,  and  to  the  fpirit  of  their  government. 

Sect.  XIV.    *  The  fociety  (hall  have  ar  order;  which  Iball  be  an 
eagle  of  gold*  fufpended  by  a  deep  blue  ribbon,   edged  with  white,  ' 
defcriptiveof  the  union  of  America  and  France,  bearing  on  its  breaft  the 
emblems  dflfcribed,  as  follows,  -j      / .       1,,' 

«  The  principal  figure  to  be  Cincinnatus,  three  fcnators  prcfent- 
ing  him  with  a  fword  and  other  military  enfigns :  On  a  field  in  the  back 
ground  his  wife  (landing  at  the  door  of  the  cottage  ;  near  it  a  plough, 
and  other  inftrumcnt9  of  hulbandry.  Round  the  whole,  omnia  reliquit 
fervare  rempuhlicam.  On  the  reverfe,  the  fun  rifing,  a  city  with  open 
gates,  and  velTels  entering  the  port  j  Fame  crowning  Cincinnatui  with 
a  wreath,  infcribed,  virtutis  prcemium.  Below,  hands  joining,  fupport* 
ing  a  heart,  with  the  motto,  ffto  perpetua.  Round  the  whole,  Socidat 
Cincinnatorumt  injiituta  A,  D.  1783,  ..      ,     ^ 

AGRICULTURE,  'J^^i- 

The  three  important  objefts  of  attention  in  the  United  States  lire 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufaftures.  The  richnefs  of  the  foil) 
which  amply  rewards  the  induftrious  hu(bandman;  the  temperature  of  the 
climate,  which  admits  of  (leady  labour ;  the  cheapnefs  of  land,  w  hich 
tempts  the  foreigner  from  his  native  home,  lead  us  to  confider  agri- 
culture as  the  prefent  great  leading  intereft  of  that  country.  This  fur- 
nifhes  outward  cargoes,  not  only  for  all  their  own  (liips,  but  for  thofe 
alfo  vvhich  foreign  nations  fend  to  their  ports  ;  or  in  other  word$,  it 
pays  for  all  their  importations  ;  it  fupplies  a  great  part  of  the  clothing 
©f  the  inhabitants,  and  food  for  them  and  their  cattle.  What  is  ccn- 
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fumed  at  homC)  including  the  materials,  for  manufadluring*  Is  four  or 
five  times  the  value  of  what  is  cxpotted* 

The  number  of  people  employed  in  agriculture,  is  at  leaft  three  parts 
in  four  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States ;  fome  fay  more.  It  fol- 
lows of  coutfc  that  they  form  the  body  ot  the  militia,  who  are  the  bul- 
wark of  the  nation.  The  value  of  their  property  occupied  by  agricul- 
ture, is  maiiy  times  greatef  than  the  property  employed  in  every  other 
way.  The  fcttlement  of  wafte  lands,  the  fubdivifion  of  farms,  and  the 
rumerous  improvements  in  huibandry,  annually  increafe  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  agricultural  intcieft.  The  refources  they  derive  from  it> 
are  at  all  times  certain  and  indifpenfably  neceflary :  befides,  the  rural 
life  promotes  health,  by  its  aftive  nature;  and  morality,  by  keeping 
the  people  from  the  luxuries  and  vices  of  the  populous  towns.  In  fliort« 
agriculture  is  the  fpring  of  their  commerce,  and  the  parent  of  manufac- 
tures. 1. 


:(>  -J': 


COMMERCE. 


'  The  vaft  extent  of  fea-coaft,  which  fpreads  before  the  confederated 
dates;  the  number  of  excellent  harbours  and  fea-port  towns  they  pof- 
fefs  ;  the  numerous  creeks  and  immenfe  bays,  which  indent  the  coaft  ; 
and  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals,  which  peninfulate  the  whole  cofmtry  ; 
added  to  its  agricultural  advantages  and  improvements,  give  this  part  of 
America  fuperior  advantages  for  trade.  Their  commerce,  including 
their  exports,  imports,  (hipping,  manufaftures,  and  fifheries,  may 
properly  be  confidercd  as  forming  one  interefl.  This  has  been  confi- 
dered  as  the  great  objed,  and  the  moft  important  inteied  of  the  New 
England  States. 

Since  commerce  has  ever  been  confidered  as  the  handmaid  ofagri-. 
culture,  particularly  in  America,   where  the  agricultural  intereft  fo 
greatly  predominates ;  and  fince  neither  can  flourifh  without  the  other, 
policy  and  intereft  point  out  the  necefllty  of  fuch  a  fyftem  of  commer- 
cial and  agricultural  regulations,   as  will  originate  and  efFedually  pre-^ 
ferve  a  proper  connection  and  balance  between  therp. 

The  confumption  of  fifh,  oil,  whale-bone,  and  other  articles  ob- 
•  tained  through  the  fiflierics,  in  the  towns  and  counties  that  are  con- 
venient for  navigation,  has  become  mue!i  greater  than  is  generally 
fiippofed.  1:  is  computed  that  no  lefs  than  five  thoufand  barrels  of 
ir.aekarel,  fahnon,  anii  pitklcd  codtilh,  are  vended  annually  in  the  city 
of  Phiiadelpliia :  add  to  them  tl-.e  driud  lifli,  oil,  fpermaceti  candles, 
whale-bone,  &c.  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  little  fleet  ot"  floops  and 
fchooners  are  employed  in  the  buHncfs. 
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The  dennand  for  the  forennehtioned  articles  is  proportionably  great 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  Union,  efpecially  in  Bofton  and  the  large 
commercial  towns  that  lie  along  the  coaft  north-eaftward,  which  enter 
largely  into  the  fifliing  trade,  and  the  vefl'els  employed  in  tranfport- 
ing  them  proportionably  nuiTierous.  The  increafe  of  their  towns  and 
manufadlures  will  increafe  the  demand  for  thefe  articles,  and  of  courfe 
the  number  of  coafting  veflels.  In  the  prefent  (late  oi  their  naviga- 
tion, they  cati  be  in  no  doubt  of  procuring  thefe  fupplies  by  means 
of  their  own  veifels.  This  will  afford  encouragement  to  the  bufi« 
nefs  of  flup-buitding,  and  increafe  the  number  of  their  feamen,  who 
mud  hereafter  form  an  important  part  of  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try. Add  to  thefe,  their  proipeds  from  the  fur  trade  of  Canada ; 
the  vaft  fettlements  which  are  making  at  Pittfburg,  Genefle,  and  in 
other  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canada ;  the  advantages  of  their 
inland  navigation,  by  means  of  the  lakes,  the  northern  branches  of 
the  Ohio,  the  Potomack,  the  Suiquehannah,  and  the  Hudfon,  with 
many  other  circumllances  depending  not  only  on  the  fituationi  but 
likewife  on  the  climate,  proximity,  &c.  muft,  in  a  few  years,  put 
a  large  (hare  of  this  trade  into  their  hands,  and  procure  them,  at 
leaft,  a  proportionable  fliare  of  the  large  profits  thence  arifing,  which 
Canada,  fince  the  year  1 763,  has  enjoyed  almoft  exclufively.  Thefe 
advantages,  however,  are  flill  but  in  profpe<^;  and  muft  remain  fo  until 
the  Britifli,  agreeable  to  the  treaty  <>f  peace,  (hall  have  evacuated  the 
forts  at  Niagara,  the  large  fettlements  of  the  Heights,  that  of  Michilil- 
makinak.  Sec,  And  although  the  Briti(h,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  are  to 
tnjoy  with  the  Americans  the  portages  of  the  navigation  of  the  lakes, 
yet,  (liould  a  difpute  arife,  it  will  not  be  convenient  for  the  former  to 
conteft  it ;  for  the  northern  and  north-caftern  parts  of  the  continent,  in- 
cluded in  the  Britilh  limits,  are  much  colder,  more  mountainous  and 
poorer  than  the  United  States,  and  have  no  rivers,  but  fuchasarefuU 
of  rapids  and  falls ;  confequently>  this  trade  cannot  be  carried  on  by  the 
Canadians  with  the  fame  facil  i  ty  nor  advantage  as  by  the  Americans.  Still 
England  will  have  left  the  exclufive  right  to  the  communication  from 
Montreal  with  the  High-lands,  through  the  large  river  of  the  Ottawa?, 
which  flows  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence  at  the  lake  of  the  Two  Moun> 
tains,  nine  miles  from  that  city;  but  its  rapids  and  falls  render  this  way, 
if  not  imprafticable,  at  leaft  always  very  expeniive  and  precarious. 

The  quantity  of  furs,  deer  and  elk  ikins,  annually  imported  from 
the  northern  parts  of  America  to  England,  is  prodigious.  In  1784, 
the  amount  of  fal«8  for  furs  was  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty- 
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five  thoufimd  pounds.  It  has  not  equalled  this  fum  every  year  fince, 
but  has  feldom  varied  more  than  from  ten  to  twenty  thoufand  pounds, 
and  this  often  on  the  favourable  fide.  When  we  confider  the  num- 
ber  of  animals  deflroyed  to  furnifli  fuch  extenfive  produ£ts,  the  mind 
feels  itfelf  loft  in  contemplating  thevafttrafl  of  country  that  could  af- 
ford an  habitation  for  them. 

The  following  is  a  ftatement  of  the  number  of  furs,  &c.  expofed 
to  fale  at  the  New-York  cofTee-houfe,  in  London,  in  the  prefent  year. 


18,930  fox 

780  vvolverin 
31,370  mufquafli 

-  f  rabbit  and 
^'''^    I  white  hare 
10,785  kidd 


304,130  deer 
1,085  ^^^ 
6,890  feals 
9B3  lamb 
4,820  fquirrel 
8,300  filher 

a2,6oo  coney. 


2794,  by  the  regular  brokers :  .      .rH^!:?^  /<•-    7  .^i  to 

809,892  racoon  10,090  wolf 

.  S5,b74  bear 

34,300  martin 
145,830  beaver 

29,845  otter 
5,840  oppuiTum 

13,220  cat 

57,580  mink 
,  To  thefe  muft  be  added  a  fmall  quantity  of  fur^,  and  deer  not  yet 
fold ;  thofe  fold  in  private  trade,  and  a  quantity  fold  public  by  ano- 
ther hand,  amounting  to  more  than  fix.  thoufand  pounds.  In  this 
enumeration,  the  quantity  imported  by  the  Hudfon's  Bay  Company 
is  not  noticed.  The  chief  of  thefe  furs  are  paid  for  in  Englifii  ma- 
nufaftures. — Not  more  than  a  fourth  pait  of  them,  beaver,  rabbit, 
and  deer  fkins  excepted,  if  fo  much,  are  done  any  thing  more  to  in 
England,  than  beat,  forted,  and  re-packed ;  a  great  portion  are  re- 
Ihipped  to  Germany,  and  difperfed  through  the  various  parts  of  the 
empire,  France,  &c.  fome  are  fliipped  from  London  diredl  fur  France, 
andfometoRulfia,  China,  &c.  at  immenfe  profits. 

This  valuable  trade,  which  is  carried  on  through  Quebec,  will  s 
great  part  of  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  as  fuon  as  the  for- 
tifications, which  the  Britifii  pofiefs  in  their  northern  territories,  fliall 
be  reftored.  To  this  confideration,  rather  than  to  the  pretended 
compafiion  for  the  Royalifts,  may  be  attributed  the  delay  of  that  ref- 
titution.  The  period  when  this  reftitution  mit^  be  made,  is  however 
arrived  :  a.periud  which  the  Britifli  government  have  long  anticipated 
with  forrow.  Such  are  fome  of  the  commercial  refources  and  prof* 
pe<5s  of  the  United  States.      ,    .  . 

.  But  for  various  reafons,  the  advantages  for  trade  which  nature  has  fo 
liberally  given  the  Am^iricans,  have  never,  till  fince  the  eftablifliment 
of  the  prefent  government,  been  properly  improved.  Before  the  re- 
volution, Great-Britain  claimed  an  exclufive  ri^ht  to  the  trade  of  her 
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,  American  colonies.  This  right,  which  (he  inflexibly  maintained,  ent* 
bled  her  to  fix  her  Own  price,  as  well  on  the  articles  which  ihe  pur« 
•chafed  from  tTiem,  as  upon  thofe  of  her  own  manufadtures  exported 
for  their  confumption.  The  carrying  trade,  too,  was  preferved  almoft 
exclufively  in  her  own  hands,  which  afforded  a  temptation  to  the  car- 
xiefs,  that  was  often  too  powerful  to  be  withftood,  to  exaft  exorbitant 
i<comniifIions  and  freights.  Although  we  will  not  even  hazard  a  con- 
jeftuTC  how  much  Great  Britain  enriched  herfelf  by  this  excluiive  trade 
with  her  colonies,  yet  this  we  may  fay,  that  by  denying  them  the  pri- 
vilege ot  carrying  their  own  produce  to  foreign  markets,  (he  deprived 
them  of  the  opportunity  of  realizing,  in  their  full  extent,  the  advan- 
tages for  trade  which  nature  has  given  them. 

The  late  war,  which  brought  about  the  feparatMn  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, threw  the  commercial  affairs  of  America  into  great  confufion* 
The  powers  of  the  old  confederation  were  unequal  to  the  compleat  exe- 
cution of  any  meafures,  calculated  efiefiually  to  recover  them  from  their 
deranged  fituation.  Through  want  of  power  in  the  old  Congrefs  to 
colleft  a  revenue  for  the  difcharge  of  their  foreign  and  domeftic  debt, 
their  credit  was  deflroyed,  and  trade  of  confequence  greatly  embar- 
raffed.  Each  State,  in  her  dcfultory  regulations  ot  trade,  regarded  her 
own  intereft,  while  that  of  the  union  was  negleded.  And  fo  dilTerent 
were  the  interefts  of  the  feveral  States,  that  their  laws  refpefting  trade 
often  clalhed  with  each  other,  and  were  produftive  of  unhappy  confe- 
quences.  The  large  commercial  States  had  it  in  their  power  to  opprefs 
their  neighbours',  and  in  fome  inftances  this  power  was  direftly  or 
indiredtly  cxerciied.  Thefe  impolitic  and  unjuftifiable  regulations, 
formed  on  the  impreffion  of  the  moment,  and  proceeding  from  no 
uniform  or  permanent  principles,  excited  unhappy  jealoufies  between 
the  claihing  States,  and  occafioned  frequent  ftagnations  in  their  trade, 
and  in  fome  inftances,  a  fecrecy  in  their  commercial  policy.  But  the 
wife  meafures  which  have  been  adopted  by  Congrefs,  under  the  pre- 
fetit  efficient  government  of  the  United  States,  have  extricated  them 
almofl  entirely  from  thefe  embarraffments,  and  put  a  new  and  pleaf- 
ing  face  upon  their  public  affairs.  Inverted  with  the  adequate  powers, 
Congrefs  have  formed  a  fyftcm  of  commercial  regulations,  which 
enable  them  to  meet  the  oppofers  of  their  trade  upon  their  own 
ground;  a  fyftcm  which  has  placed  their  commerce  on  a  refpecUble, 
uniform,  and  intelligible  footing,  adapted  to  promote  the  general 
jintereftsofthe  union,  with  the  fnialleft  injury  to  tlie  indivi4ual  States. 

The  countries  with  which  the  United  States  have  had  their  chief 
commercial  intercourfc  are  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Great  Britain,  the 
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United  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and  their  American  pof. 
leffions,  Ruffia,  Sec.  &c,  8cc.  and  the  articles  of  export  which  conftitute, 
at:prefent|  the  bafis  of  that  comijierce  are  as  follows ; 


ORES, 

METALS,  &c. 

Copper  Ore 

Skimmers  and  ladles 

Pig 

Anchors 

Sheet 

Grapnails 

ManufaAured 

Muflcets 

Iron,  the  ton 

Cutlaffes 

Pig 

Knives  and  forks 

Shot  for  cannon 

Chefts  of  carpenters'  tools 

Bar 

Nails 

Nail  rods^  &c. 

Waggon  boxes 

Hoops 

Pots,  kettles,  and  othet  callings 

Axes 

Cannon                                    A*'^* 

Hoes 

Swivels 

Drawing  knives 

Shot  for  cannon                       . , " 

Scythes 

Lead,  Sheet 

Locks  and  bolts 

Pig                               :   . 

{Shovels 

Shot                           ^-'-'w-^;^ 

NAVAL    STORES,                *                     ■  •     = 

Hemp 

-    Rofin                         "^  ■;',  ;'  ,"■" 

Cables  and  cor4ag» 

Turpentine 

Pitch                         -v.]. 

Sail  cloth 

T"-                      ■:-'-■   i-^'^J^. 

,,       ,          rROVISIONS.         -       , 

Rice                             ''-/:'    - 

Dried  fifh                     . :' 

Flour 

Pickled  fi(h 

Ship  ftuff                    V 

Cheefe 

Rye  meal          >                 ; 

Lard 

Indian  meal     i  > 

Butter                         vx            , 

Buckwheat  ratal     » 

Saufagc*                        .    K   :     - 

Oat  meal 

Carcafes  of  mutton 

Muftard 

Neats  tongues 

Bread                             ■'■: 

Oyfters  pickled 

Beef        V^'-  '•/■      ^f 

Potatoes                     j:  ;. 

Pbrk*-'  ■'-■'•■ 

Onions                  ^  ;       ,          •   . 

Crackers.        >              >  ' 

Other  vegetables.  ■  ;   ^^^  ;     '  .• 

Hams  and  bacon 

Reeds                            ,,.,■,  ^^r^ 

Vemfon  and  mutton  hams 

SVIRITSj) 

iij . 
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Molaflcf 

Madeira  and  other  wint 

Runi)  American 

Bottled  Uitto 

Ram,  Wea  India 

Vinegar 

Brandy 

Eflence  of  Spruce 

firandyi  Peach 

Beer 

Gin 

f  -::  .1  J  t 

Ale                s        '      ■ 

Ditto         ^  - 

.'•  '">>   ■  '■ 

Porter              V;v-^fft     '♦^^>? 

Ditto 

Ditto  bottled 

Cordiak 

^':^;    lC^>S 

^                     1 

.,%ir.r'  h:ii  I.:.. 

LIVB 

STOCK.                            f»aS5^''C'»!) 

Homed  Cattle 

« 

Deer     : '-;:  ■*»■-'  ■■'■%  ;if^^^^ 

HorTes 

.V;ir;vi/ 

Hog« 

Mule*         .>..'i,,-; 

i  :■'.  ■..-ut^y. 

^"^^"y      .:'^rh/K,.-K-,i^ 

S^"P    .....*.Vii;. 

=  v;.>j?^ 

DRVCSi   MEDICINES,  &C.  ' 

Glauber  falts  ts'/t:  Saffafras  wood  or  root 

Pink,  China  and  fnake  root       Genfang,  &c.  &c. 
Saflafras  bark       ^':.    ^i/^j-.j  r.^j'ca^ 

«'  groceries;  ^'4i3fr 

Caflia and  cinnamon       '  Cocoa  ••    siuS 

Cloves  f0:-     Chocolate     ''''^'>' ^--^  ^'^■<P^ 

.rjc.'      Brown  Aigar 
.-    .   -icTSiiii^i     Loaf fugar  .A-^-rr^) 

-  ••  -k'l^'^     Other  (ugars  ,v;ou40 

Raifins 


Pimento 
Pepper 
Sago 
Teas 

CofFee 


Wheat 
Rye 
Barley 
Indian  corn 
Oafs      ^     ' 
Buck  wheat 
Peas  and  Beans 


grain  seeds  and  pulse. 

Madder 
Garden  feeds 
Hay  feed 
Muftard  feed 
Cotton  feed 


-fit 


.;  .»M> 


Flax  feed 


SKINS    AND    furs. 

Buffalo  and  cow  hides  Beaver 

Morocco  Martin 

Calf  in  hair  .,      Mink 

Moofc  and  elk  '  '         Mufqualh 


<.iLJ 

sJj.  i 

•;     ■■* 

■    ''■'* 

«'   ^ 

■■"■   "i- 

• 

"t--'yA 

- 

,r    ^;|;.^ 

^i^i- 

Deer 
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(Skim  and  Fttrt  (ontimudj, 
Deerlkins  Cat 

Scab  Fox 

Beari  wolfe*  and  tj'ger  Wolveren 

Otter  *  Squirrel}  and 

Raccoon  Sundry  other  ikins  and  fiin 

lADLBKTi   AND    OTHER    ARTICLIS   IN    LIATHER. 

Saddles,  mens'  Shoesj  mens'  and  womena* 

Bridles  Boots 

Whips  Boot  legs 

Coach  and  other  carnage  harnefs  Leather  tanned  and  dreflej 

Waggon  and  cart  geers 

TIMBER   WORK. 

Frames  of  veflels  Frames  of  houfes 

fnows         ^  windows  and  doon 

boats      * '^ 

HOUSE    FURNITURE,  Jll^ii  miit.lj 

Tables  .,^  .,^,^,^                Clocks         .        AdO  oLH 

Bedfteads  Clock  cafes       ..i^d  4^hil&-t 

Deflts  ta/ts-    Chefts 

Bureaus  ./..  .       Chairs,  Windfor      ,„ 


;.,a 


Sophas  and  fettees 


f-^iy..- 


Chairs  Rufli 


CARRIAGES. 

Coaches*  4|>.t-.  iKiv'     Phaetons,  &c. 

Chariots^  fr^:^,-''^'**^      Waggons  and  carts 


857010 


Staves  and  heading 

Shingles 

Shook  calks 

Calks  /j>, 

Laths 

Hoops 

Hoop-poles 

Mads 

Bowfprits 

Booms 

Spars 

Hand  fpikes 

Pumps 


^  D  --l 


WOOD, 

Boxes  and  brakes 
Blocks 

Oars  v\ 

Oar  rafters 
Trunnels 

Cedar  and  oak  knees 
BreaH  hooks 
Carlings 
,       Anchor  flocks 
Cedar  pofts 
Oak  bo?.rc!s  and  planU 
Pine  balk 
Pine  boards  and  plank 


Otl 

Sea 

•*  J 

£\ 

Ligi 
Logi 
Mah< 
Oak, 
Cord 
Ditto 
Oak! 


Aflies, 

Aflies, 

Apples 

Bricks 

Boats 

Bellows 

Brimfto 

Blacking 

Bayberr 

Cider 

Ditto  bo 

Chalk 

Cotton 

Candles, 


Coals 

Craneberr 
Corks 

Corn-fans 

Duck  Kui 

Canes  and! 

American  e| 

Flax 

Vox..    I. 


Other 


^1 
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Other  boardi  and  plank 

Maft  hoops 

Scantling 

Axe  helves 

C  rOak,  pine,  &c. 

Trufs  hoops 

■^     Ditto,  ditto 

Yokes  and  bowes  for  oxen 

^  I  Mahogany 

Lock  (locks 

Lignum  vitx 

Worm  tubs 

Logwood  and  nicaragua 

Wheel  barrows 

Mahogany,  logwood,  &c. 

Waggon  and  cart  wheels 

Oak,  pine,  &c. 

Spokes  and  Fellies 

Cords  of  oak,  pine,  hickory. 

Sec.  Spinning  wheels 

Ditto  of  oak  bark 

Tubs,  pails,  &c. 

Oak  bark,  ground 

Bowls,  dilhes,  platters,  &c. 

SUNDRIES.                             ,     .,       ,      . 

Aflies,  pot 

Nutts 

Alhes,  pearl 

Oil  whale 

Apples 

Oil  fpermaceti 

Bricks 

Oillinfced                       ^      •'  ' 

Boats                            • 

Spirits  of  turpentine               -  ^ 

Bellows  for  fmiths 

Porcelain  or  China  ware      •  ^'^ 

Brimftone 

Powder,  gun 

Blacking  or  lampblack 

Powder,  hair  >   ,.-     , 

Bayberries 

Pomatum        ^  n  w 

Cider 

Paints 

Ditto  bottled 

Pipes         ■"■■'*-                 -:\*.j%  •!^i, 

Chalk 

Printing  prefles                   ^^''  '''T 

Cotton 

F tinting  yy^s          i^          .  ^? .  T 

Candles,  myrtle  wax 

Plaifter  oi  i'aris                    -  <r  ^^ 

Wax 

Soap                             -^     \■■^..■  ,  •::■.  '   ■•T 

Tallow 

Starch                      ;  ■>r 

Spermaceti 

Snuff             '  .  .•  ■  •■     "^-^  ^.,'-\   =T 

Coals 

Steel                -v         .■  :  ..-yw}   .^ 

Crancberries 

Silk,  raw  i^<j  .:  t':  •     -      :    ''-" 

Corks 

Silver,  old         i;    V      ',   '     • 

Corn-fans                    ';«<«• 

Salt            .  -it  Sa>;^,w-:  ':■  _'i 

Duck  Ruffia 

Stone  ware 

Canes  and  walking-dicks 

Feathers 

/^mericaneotton  aod  wool-cards  Flints 

Flax 

Grindftones 

Vol.    I, 

N  n                            '         '  Gla 

Other 
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GENERAL 

DESCRIPTION 

(SundriH  continuti.) 

Glafi  wire 

Nankeens 

Ditto  for  window! 

Ditto  manufaAurad 

Honey 

Tallow 

Hops 

Twine 

H.y 

Towcloth 

Hau 

Toys  for  children 

Horns 

Tin 

Horntipi 

Ditto  manufaAured 

Indigo 

Varnilh 

lime 

Whalebonei  &c. 

Yellow  or 

queen'«  ware 

Wax,  Bees 

Tobacco 

Myrtle,  &c. 

The  proportion  of  their  exports,  and  their  value  to  the  nations  before 
inentioned,  and  to  their  dominions  refpedlively,  as  they  ftood  in  the 
year  1791  is  as  follows. 


SUMMARY  OF    IRXPORTS* 

To  the  dominions  of  RulBai  •  .  « 

To  the  dominions  of  Sweden  ... 

To  the  doQiinions  of  Denmark         -        - 

To  the  dominions  of  the  United  Netherlands 

To  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain 

To  the  Imperial  ports  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  and 

Germany  .... 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  other  Hanfe  towns         - 
To  the  dominions  of  France  ... 

To  the  dominions  of  Spain  ... 

To  the  dominions  of  Portugal  -  * 

To  the  Italian  Ports  -  -  - 

To  Morocco  -  -  -  .      ' 

To  the  Eaft  Indies,  generally  ... 

To  Africa,  generally  .  .  . 

To  the  Weft  Indies,  generally 
To  the  North  Weft  Coaft  of  America 
To  Europe  and  the  Weft  Indies  for  a  market 


Dols.    Cts. 

3.570 
21,866.    2 

277»273'  53 1 
1,634,825.    6 

7.953»4»8.  21 

362,010.  21 
64,259.  ii 
4,298,762.  261 
1,301,286.  95I 
1,039,696.  4 J 
31,726.  90 
3»66o.  50 
318,628.  46^ 
168,477.  gj 

'      59»434.  3I 
3.380 
49,274. 


^r 


■■^-    Total  Dollars       ' -^    i7,57»,S5i.  4 


Tl 


..JLM  / 


\'' 


.J,< 


f\ 


nations  before 
;y  ftood  in  the 


'I 
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The  export!  of  the  year  ending  September  31,  1799,  amoanted  in 
value  to  twenty-one  millions,  five  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty-eight 
pounds,  from  which  time  they  have  been  gradually  on  the  increa(e. 

The  imports  of  Amrrica,  confift  moftly  of  articles  on  virhich  European 
indudry  has  been  exhaufted,  an  idea  of  their  extent,  as  well  as  of  that 
of  the  American  navigation,  depending  on  their  commerce,  will  appear 
by  the  fullowing  tables,  containing  abftraAs  of  duties  on  the  imports, 
and  on  the  tonnage  of  veflels  entered  into  the  different  poru  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  year  1791. 


■f 


^      to-     "V"! 


Dols.    Cts. 

3.570 
21.866.    2 

277,273*  531 

,,634,825-    ^1 

7.953.418- *»  I 

j62,010.  2* 

64,259-  "^^ 
4,298,762.  26I 

1,301,286.  951 

1,039.^9^-  All 
31,726.  goT 

3,660.  5a 
318,628.  4''| 
168,477.  9J 

69.434-  3'1 
3.380 

49,274. 
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GENERAL   DESCRIPriON 


It  m2ly  be  neceflary  here  to  notice  the  principal  rcitriflionS}  impofitions, 
and  prohibitions  fuftained  by  the  United  States  in  their  trade  with  the 
different  European  kingdoms,  in  contraft  with  thofe  fuAained  by  them 
in  their  trade  with  the  United  States. 

Of  their  commercial  objeAs,  Spain  receives  favorably,  their  breads 
fiuff,  falted  fifli,  wood,  fhips,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine.  On  theif 
meals,  however,  as  well  as  on  thofe  of  other  foreign  countries,  when  re- 
exported to  their  colonies,  they  have  lately  impofed  duties,  of  from  half 
a  dollar  to  two  dollars  the  barrel,  the  duties  being  fo  proportioned  to 
the  current  price  of  their  own  flour,  as  that  both  together  are  to  make 
the  conftant  fum  of  nine  dollars  per  barrel. 

They  do  not  difcourage  the  rice,  pot  and  pearl  a(h,  falted  proviiions, 
or  whale  oil  of  the  United  States ;  but  thefe  articles  being  in  fmall  de- 
mand at  their  markets,  are  carried  thither  but  in  a  fmall  degree.  Their 
demand  for  rice,  however,  is  increafing.  Neither  tobacco,  nor  indigq 
are  received  there.  American  commerce  is  permitted  with  their  Ca- 
nary Illands,  under  the  fame  conditions. 

The  Spaniards,  and  their  colonies,  are  the  aflual  confumers  of  wha^ 
they  receive  from  the  United  States, 

The  navigation  of  the  United  States  is  free  with  the  kingdom  of 
Spain ;  foreign  goods  being  received  there  in  their  (h;ps,  on  the  fame 
conditions  as  if  carried  in  their  own,  or  in  the  vefTels  of  the  country  of 
which  fuch  goods  are  the  manufacture  or  produce. 

Portugal  receives  favourably  American  grain,  bread,  falted  fifh* 
and  other  falted  provifions,  wood,  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine. 

For  flax-feed,  pot  and  pearl-aih,  though  not  difcouraged,  there  is  little 
demand. 

American  {hips  pay  20  per  cent,  on  being  fold  to  Portuguefe  fubjeAs, 
and  are  then  free  bottoms. 

Foreign  goods,  except  thofe  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  are  received  on  the 
fame  footing  in  American  vefTels,  as  in  their  own,  or  any  others ;  that 
it  to  fay,  on  general  duties  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-eight  per  cent, 
and  confequently  their  navigation  is  unobftrudled  by  them.  — Tobaccoji 
rice  and  meals  are  prohibited, 

The  Portuguefe  and  their  colonies  confume  what  they  receive  from 
the  American  States. 

Thefe  regulations  extend  to  the  Azores,  Madeira,  and  the  Cape  de 
Verd  illands,  except  that  in  thefe,  meals  and  rice  are  received  freely. 

France  receives  favourably  American  bread  ftufF,  rice,  wood,  pot  and 
pearl  aHies.  / 

A  duty  of  five  fou;  the  kent^I;,  or  nearly  four  and  an  half  c^nts  is 
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paid  on  American  tar„  pitch,  and  turpentine.  Whale  oils  pay  fix  livres 
the  kental,  and  are  the  only  foreign  whale  oils  admitted.  Of  the  dates, 
indigo  pays  five  livres  on  the  kental ;  their  own  two  and  an  half:  but  a 
difference  of  quality,  ftill  more  than  a  difference  of  duty,  prevents  its 
feeking  that  market. 

Salted  beef  is  received  freely  for  re-exportation,  but  if  for  home  con- 
fumption,  it  pays  five  livres  the  kental.  Other  failed  provifions  pay  that 
duty  in  all  cafes,  and  falted  fifh  is  made  lately  to  pay  the  prohibitory  one 
of  twenty  livroB  in  the  kental. 

American  Ihips  are  free  to  carry  to  France  all  foreign  goods  which 
may  be  cariied  in  their  own  or  any  other  veffels,  except  tobaccoes  not 
the  growth  of  the  ilates ;  and  they  participate  with  the  French  (hips 
in  the  exclufive  carriage  of  whale  oils  and  tobaccoes. 

During  their  former  government,  the  tobacco  was  under  a  monopoly; 
but  paid  no  duties,  and  American  Ihips  were  freely  fold  in  their  ports, 
and  converted  into  national  bottoms.  The  firft  national  aiTembly  took 
from  American  ihips  this  privilege :  they  emancipated  tobacco  from  its 
monopoly,  but  fubjeAed  it  to  duties  of  eighteen  livres  fifteen  fous  the 
kental,  carried  in  their  own, ,  and  twenty-five  livres  if  carried  in  Ame- 
rican veffels,  a  difference  more  than  equal  to  the  freight  of  the  article. 

The  French  nation  have  however  offered  to  enter  into  a  new  treaty 
of  commerce  with  the  United  States  on  more  liberal  terms  and  in  the 
mean  time  have  relaxed  fome  of  the  above  reftraints  and  feverities. 

Great  Britain  receives  from  the  ftates  pot  and  pearl  alhes  free, 
while  thole  of  other  nations  pay  a  duty  of  two  {hillings  and  three-pence 
the  kental.  There  is  an  equal  diftinftion  in  favour  of  their  bar  iron,  of 
which  article,  however,  they  do  not  produce  enough  for  their  own  ufe. 
Woods  are  free  from  America,  whilft  they  pay  fome  froall  duty  from 
other  countries.  Their  tar  and  pitch  pay  i  id.  fterling  the  barrel ;  from 
other  alien  countries  they  pay  about  a  penny  and  a  third  more. 

Tfieir  tobacco,  for  Britlfh  confumption,  pays  is.  3d.  fterling  the 
pound,  cuftom  and  excife,  befides  heavy  expences  of  colledlion.  And 
rice,  in  the  fame  cafe,  pays  7s.  4d.  ilerling  the  hundred  weight ;  which, 
rendering  it  too  dear  as  an  article  of  common  food,  it  is  confequently 
vifed  in  very  fmall  quantity. 

The  falted  fi(h,  and  other  falted  provifions  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept bacon,  are  prohibited.     Bacon  and  whale  oil  are  under  prohibitory 
duties ;  fo  are  their  grains,  meals,  and  bread,  as  to  our  internal  confump- 
tions  unlefs  in  times  of  fuck  fcarcity  as  may  raife  the  price  pf  wheat  to 
jos.  fterling  the  quarter,  and  other  grains  and  meals  in  proportion. 

Vol,   I.  O  o  American 
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American  Hilpsi  though  purchafed  and  navigated  by  Britith  fubje^.Sy 
ftre  not  permitted  to  h6  ufed,  even  in  our  trade  with  them. 

While  the  veffcls  of  other  nations  are  fecuted  by  (landing  laws,  which 
cannot  be  altered,  but  by  the  concurrent  will  of  the  three  branches  of 
the  BritiHi  legiflature,  in  bringing  hither  any  produce  or  manufadlure 
of  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  which  may  be  lawfully  carried  in 
any  veiTels,  American  (hips  with  the  fame  prohibition  of  what  is  foreign, 
are  further  prohibited  by  a  (landing  law  (12  Car.  II.  28.  §.  3,)  from 
bringing  hither  all  and  any  of  their  own  domed  ic  productions  and  ma- 
nufactures. A  fubfequent  ad,  indeed,  has  authorifed  the  executive  power 
to  permit  the  carriage  of  their  productions  in  their  own  bottoms.at  its  fole 
Jifcretion ;  and  the  permi(rion  has  been  given  from  year  to  year  by  pro- 
clamation, but  fubjeft  every  moment  to  be  withdrawn  on  its  fingle  will, 
in  which  event,  American  ve(rels  having  any  thing  of  the  kind  on  board, 
(land  interdicted  from  the  entry  of  all  Briti(h  ports.  The  difadvantage 
of  a  tenure  which  may  be  fo  fuddenly  difcontinued  was  experienced  by 
the  American  merchants  on  a  late  occalion,  when  an  official  notification 
that  this  law  would  be  ftriCtly  enforced,  gave  them  jud  apprehenfions  for 
the  fate  of  their  ve(rels  and  cargoes  which  they  had  difpatched  or  de- 
ftinedto  the  ports  of  Great  Britain.  The  minider  indeed,  frankly  ex- 
pre(red  his  perfonal  conviction  that  the  words  of  the  order  went  farther 
than  was  intended,  and  fo  he  afterwards  officially  informed  them ;  but 
the  embarralTments  of  the  moment  were  real  and  great,  and  the  pofli- 
bility  of  their  renewal  lays  their  commerce  to  this  country  under  the 
fame  fpecies  of  difcouragement  as  to  other  countries,  where  it  is  regu- 
lated by  a  (ingle  legillator;  and  the  didinCtion  is  too  remarkable  not  to 
be  noticed,  that  the  navigation  of  the  American  States  is  excluded  from 
the  fccurity  of  fixed  laws,  while  that  fecurity  is  given  to  the  navigation 
of  others. 

American  vefTels  pay  in  our  ports  is.  gd.  derling  per  ton,  light  and  tri- 
nity dues,  more  than  is  paid  by  our  o<wh  (hips,  except  in  the  port  of 
London,  where  they  pay  the  fame  as  Britifh. 

The  greater  part  of  what  we  receive  from  them  is  re-exported  to  other 
countries,  under  the  ufelefs  charges  of  an  intermediate  depofit  and  double 
voyage.  From  tables  publi(hed  in  London,  and  compofed  from  the 
books  of  our  cudom-houfes,  itapjiears  that  of  the  indigo  imported  here 
In  the  years  1773 — 4 — 5,  one  third  was  re-exported;  and  from  a  docu- 
ment of  authority,  we  learn  that  of  the  rice  and  tobacco  imported  here 
before  the  war,  four-fifths  were  re-exported.  The  quantities  fent  here 
for  re-exportation  fince  the  war,  are  con(iderablydimini(hed,  yet  lefs  (b 
than  reafon  and  national  intercft  would  dictate.    The  whole  of  their 
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grain  is  re-exported  when  wheat  is  below  ^os.  the  quarter,  and  other 
grains  in  proportion. 

The  principal  fafts,  relative  to  the  queftion  of  reciprocity  of  commer< 
cial  regulations,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
have,  by  a  gentleman  who  had  accefs  to  every  necciTary  information  for 
the  purpofe,  been  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  table,  which  we  will  infert, 
in  order  that  the  citizens  of  one  country,  and  the  fubje^sof  the  other« 
may  have  a  clear  and  diltintfi  view  of  the  fubjeA.  ^  ^ 


GREAT    BRITAIN 

Prohibits  American  velTcls  from 
entering  into  the  ports  of  feveral 
parts  of  her  dominions,  viz.  the 
Weft  Indies,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunfwick,  Newfoundland, 
Cape  Breton,  Hudfon's  Bay,  Hon- 
duras Bay,  and  herEaft  India  fpice- 
market. 

She  impofes  double  light  money 
on  American  veiTehin  moft  of  her 
ports. 

She  prohibits  the  navigating  aJ 
libitumt  of  American  veffels  by  na- 
tive or  other  feamen. 

She  prohibits  the  employment  of 
American  built  (hips  by  her  own 
citizens,  in  many  branches  of  trade, 
upon  any  terms, 


She  charges  a  duty  on  American 
fiiil  clotk,  made  up  in  the  United 
States  for  Britifli  (hips. 

She  prohibits  the  importation  of 
goods  from  feveral  parts  of  her  do- 
minions into  others,  in  America:^ 
vcHcIs,  upon  any  terms, 

♦ 

She  prohibits  the  importation  of 
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Admit  Britifli  veiTels  into  all 
their  ports,  fubjedl  to  a  tonnage 
duty  of  44  cents,  or  24  fterling 
pence,  more  than  American  veflels 
and  an  addition  of  one  tenth  to  the 
amount  of  the  impoft  accruing  oa 
their  cargoes. 

They  do  not  impofe  extra  light 
money  on  Britifh  velTels  in  any  of 
their  ports. 

They  admit  the  navigating  of 
Britifli  veiTels  by  native  or  other 
feamen,  ad  libitum. 

They  admit  the  employment  of 
Britifli  built  fliips  by  Englifl^  fub> 
je^s,  in  every  branch  of  trade* 
upon  the  terms  of  44  cents  ex- 
tra per  ton,  and  one  tenth  extra 
on  the  impoft  arifing  from  their 
cargoes. 

They  do  not  charge  a  duty  on 
Britilh  fail  cloth,  made  up  in  Great 
Britain  for  American  fliips. 

They  admit  the  importation  of 
goods  from  any  part  of  their  domi- 
nions  into  another,  in  Britifli  vef- 
fels, on  the  terms  of  44  cents  pci* 
ton  extra  on  the  veiTel. 

They  a.iinii  the  importation  of 
a  goodft 
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GRIAT    BRITAIN 

goods  into  Great  Britain,  by  Ame- 
[  rican  veflels,  from  any  other  coun- 
try than.the  United  States. 
She  prohibits   the  importation 
[  into  Great  Britain  from  the  United 
States*  by  American  veflelsj  of  all 
goods  not  produced  by  the  United 
States. 

She  prohibits  the  importation  of 
any  goods  previoufly  brought  into 
the  United  States,  from  the  faid 
States  into  Great  Britain,  even  in 
Britiih  veflels. 

She  prohibits  the  exportation  of 
feveral  articles  from  Great  Britain 
to  the  United  States. 

She  lays  duties  of  various  rates 
upon  the  exportation  of  many  ar- 
ticles to  the  United  States. 

She  prohibits  the  importation  of 
all  manufactures  from  the  United 
States*  into  her  European  domi- 
nions, and  her  colonies,  unlefs  it 
be  fome  v^  fimple  preparations 
and  decoflionsj  requifue  to  her 
navy,  (hipping,  and  manufactures. 

She  impofes  very  conuderable 
duties  upon  fome  of  the  agricultural 
productions  of  the  United  States, 
and  excludes  others  by  duties  equal 
to  their  value. 
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goods  into  the  United  States,  in 
Britifh  veffels,  from  every  country 
whatever. 

They  do  not  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation into  the  United  States  from 
Great  Britain,  by  Britifli  veffels, 
of  any  goods  not  produced  by  Great 
Britain. 

They  do  not  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation  of  any  goods  previoufly 
brought  into  Great  Britain,  fron^ 
that  kingdom  intothe  United  States, 
in  either  Britiih  or  American 
bottoms. 

They  do  not  prohibit  the  expor- 
tation of  any  article  from  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain. 

They  do  not  lay  a  duty  on  the 
exportation  of  any  article  whatever 
to  Great  Britain. 

They  do  not  prohibit  the  impor, 
tation  of  any  manufacture  whatever 
from  Great  Britain, 


Slie  prohibits,  for  confiderable 
terms  of  time,  fome  of  the  principal 
agricultural  productions  of  the 
United  States,  and  otherii  at  all 
times. 


They  impofe  moderate  duties, 
lower  than  any  other  foreign  na- 
tion by  2,  3,  and  4  for  one,  on  the 
produce  and  manufa£lures  of  Great 
Britain,  except  in  a  very  {tvi  in- 
ftances,  and  exclude  fcarcely  any 
articles  by  duties  equr-,!  to  heic 
value. 
They  prohibit  none  of  the  agri- 
cultural productions,  of  Great 
Brirain  or  her  dominions. 
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GREAT    BRITAIN 

It  is  underftood  that  by  treaty 
ihe  grants  fome  favours,  which  are 
not  extended  to  the  United  States. 

She  prohibits  the  importation  of 
fome  American  articles,  in  Ameri- 


THB    UNITID   STATU 

They  treat  Great  Britain  as  fa- 
Toarabte  as  any  nation  whatever 
as  to  (hips,  imports,  and  exports' 
and  in  all  other  refpedts. 

They  do  hot  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation of   any  Britilh  article  in 


can  fliips,  or  any  but  Britifh  Ihips,  Britilh  veffels,  or  any  but  American 

into  her  European  dominions.  veffels. 

She  does  not  permit  an  American        They  permit  a  Britifh  fubjedl  to 

citizen  to  import  goods  into  fome  import  goods  into  all  their  ports,  in 


of  her  dominions,  and  to  fell  them 
there,  even  in  Britifli  veffels.  In 
other  parts  of  her  dominions,  (he 
lays  an  extra  tax  on  him,  or  his 
fales. 

She  impofes  heavy  duties  on  cer- 
tain articles  of  the  produce  of  the 


any  veffels,  and  to  fell  them  there 
without  any  extra  tax  on  him,  or 

his  Tales.  . 


They  impofe  only  five  per  cent. 
on. the  produce  of  the  Britilh  fi(h- 
American  fifhcries,  and  infupport-  eries,  which  duty  is  drawn  back  on 
able  duties  on  others,  in  fome  parts  exportation  and  admit,  every  ar- 
of  her  dominions :  and  in  other  tide  derived  from  them, 
parts,  file  prohibits  their  impor- 
tation. 

She  prohibits  the  confumption  of 
fome  American  articles,  of  which 
ihe  permits  the  importation. 

She  prohibits  the  importation  of 
American  articles  from  foreign 
countriesN  into  the  Britifh  domi- 
nions, even  in  her  own  (hips. 

,  Befides  thefe  advantages,  which  Great  Britain  derives  from  the  com- 
merce of  America,  there  is  no  couitry  that  contributes  fo  much  to  the 
fnpf  ort  of  her  navy  as  the  United  States,  by  the  employment  they  give 
to  her  fliips.  From  Auguft  1789,  to  Auguft  1790,  no  lefs  than  230,000 
tons  of  Britilh  veffels  cleared  from  thefe  States;  which  much  exceed 
the  quantity  of  veffels  (he  employed  the  fame  year  in  the  Ruffian  trade. 
— The  whole  Baltic  trade  of  Great  Britain,  with  al!  the  countries  of 
the  various  powers  that  lie  withi;i  the  Sound,  important  as  it  is  to  her, 
docs  not  fill  more.  Her  trade  v.ith  Holland,  France,  Spain,  and 
fertugal   docs  not  altogether  employ   as  many  veffels, — Her  whole 

*  filherics 


They  do  not  prohibit  the  con- 
fumption of  any  Britilh  article 
whatever. 

They  do  not  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation of  Britilh  articles  from  fo- 
reign countries  in  any  (hips. 
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fitheries,  American  colonial  trade,  and  Weft  India  trade, .  do  not  env 
|>loy  and  load  more.  And  how,  it  may  be  aiked,  are  the  United  States 
requited  for  thus  ftrengthening  the  acknowledged  bulwark  of  Great 
Britain,  by  annually  giving  a  complete  lading  to  the  unequalled  quan> 
tity  of  230,000  tons  of  her  private  veflels  ?  Their  (hips  are  feized,  and  de- 
tained, in  the  regular  courfe  of  her  trade;  and  their  feamen  are  impref- 
ftd  from  their  fervice,  in  order  to  fight  againft  their  friends  and  allies! 

The  United  Netherlands  prohibit  the  pickled  beef,  pork,  meals 
and  bread  of  all  forts,  coming  from  the  United  States,  and  lay  prohi- 
bitory duty  on  their  fpirits  diftilled  from  grain.  v 

All  other  of  their  productions  are  received  on  varied  duties,  which 
may  be  reckoned  on  a  medium  at  about  three  per  cent. 

The  United  Netherlands  confume  but  a  finall  proportion  of  what  they 
receire  from  America :  the  refidue  is  partly  forwarded  for  confumption 
to  the  inland  parts  of  £urope,  and  partly  re-ihipped  to  the  other  mari- 
time countries.  On  the  latter  portion  thsy  intercept  between  the  Ame- 
ricans and  the  confumer,-  fo  much  of  the  value  as  is  abfurbed  by  the 
charges  attending  an  intermediate  depofit. 

Foreign  goods,  except  fume  Sail  India  articles,  are  received  by  them 
in  veiTels  of  any  nation. 

American  (hips  may  be  fold  and  naturalized  there  with  exceptions  of 
one  or  two  privileges,   which  fomewhat  leffen  their  value. 

Denmark  lays  conliderable  duties  on  the  tobacco  and  rice  of  the 
United  States,  even  if  carried  in  their  own  ve(rels,  and  half  as  much  more 
if  carried  in  theirs,  but  the  exadl  amount  of  thefe  duties  is  not  perfe«f\ly 
known  here.  They  lay  fuch  as  amount  to  prohibitions  on  American  in- 
digo and  corn. 

Sweden  receives  favourably  grains  and  meuls,  failed  provifjons, 
indigo,  and  whale  oil,  from  the  United  States. 

They  fubjeft  their  rice  to  duties  of  fixteen  mills  the  pound  weight, 
carried  in  their  own  vefTels,  and  of  forty  per  cent,  additional  on  that,  or 
22,410  mills,  carried  in  American  or  any  others.  Being  thus  rendered 
too  dear  as  an  article  of  common  food,  little  of  it  is  confumed  with 
them.  They  confume  more  of  their  tohaccoes,  which  they  take  cir* 
cuitoufly  through  Great  Britain,  levying  heavy  duties  on  them  alfo; 
their  duties  of  entry,  tow#duties,  and  excil'e,  being  four  dollars,  thirty- 
four  cents  the  hundred  weight,  if  carried  in  their  own  ve(rels,  and  of 
forty  per  cent,  on  that  additional,  if  carried  in  American  or  any  other 
velTels. 

They  prohibit  altogether,  American  bread,  felh,  pot  and'pearl  afhcs, 
flax-feed,   tar,  pitch,   and  turpentine,  woodj  except  oak  timber  and 


maftj  aiui  all  foreign  manufadures. 
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Vnder  To  many  reftr'ifltons  and  prohibitions,  the  navigation  of  Amo- 
rlca  with  them,  is  reduced  almoft  to  nothing. 

With  the  neighbours  of  the  States,  an  order  of  things  much  harder 
prrfents  itfelf. 

Spain  and  Portugal  refufeto  thofc  parts  of  America  which  they 
govern,  all  direft  intercourfe  with  any  people  but  themfelves.  The 
commodities  in  mutual  demand  between  them  and  their  neighbours  muft 
be  carried  to  be  exchanged  in  fome  port  of  the  dominant  country,  and 
the  rranfportation  between  that  and  the  fubjedl  (late,  muft  be  in  a  do- 
meftic  bottom. 

France,  by  a  ftanding  law,  permitted  her  Weft  India  pofleffions, 
prior  to  the  war,  to  receive  direftly,  vegetables,  live  provifions, 
horfes,  wood,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  rice  and  maize,  from  the  States,  ' 
and  prohibited  their  other  bread  ftuiF;  but  a  fufpenfton  of  this  prohibi- 
tion having  been  left  to  the  colonial  legiflatures  in  times  of  fcarciry,  it 
Was  fufpended  occafionally,  but  latterly  without  interruption. 

American  freih  and  falted  proviiions,  except  pork,  was  received  in 
their  iflands  under  a  duty  of  three  colonial  livres  the  kental,  and  their 
vefTels  were  as  free  as  their  own  to  carry  their  commodities  thither,  and 
to  bring  away  rum  and  molaftes. 

Qreat  Britain  admits  in  her  iflands,  American  vegetables,  live 
provifions,  horfes,  wood,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  rice,  and  bread  ftufF,  by  a 
proclamation  of  the  executive  power,  limited  always  to  the  term  of  a  year. 
She  prohibits  their  falted  fiih,  and  other  falted  proviiions:  (he  does  not 
permit  their  veirds  to  carry  thither  their  own  produce.  Her  velTeh 
alone  may  take  it  from  them,  and  bring  in  exchange,  rum,  moIaiTes 
fugar,  coiFee,  cocoa  nuts,  ginger,  and  pimento.  There  are,  indeed. 
Tome  freedoms  in  the  illand  of  Dominica,  but  under  fuch  circumftances 
as  to  be  little  u(cd  by  the  Americans.  In  the  Britilh  continental  colo- 
nies, and  in  Newfoundland,  all  their  produAions  are  prohibited,  and 
their  veflels  forbidden  to  enter  the  ports ;  the  governors  however,  m 
times  of  diftrefs,  have  power  to  permit  a  temporary  importation  of  cer* 
tain  articles  in  their  own  bottoms,  but  not  in  thofe  of  the  Americans. 

American  citizens  cannot  refide  as  merchants  or  factors  within  any  of 
the  Brittfti  plantations,  this  being  exprefsly  prohibited  by  the  fame  ft»- 
tute  of  12  Car.  II.  c.  x8,  commonly  called  the  Navigation  aA. 

In  the  Dani{h-American  po(re(rior.s,  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  is  levied 
on  the  corn,  corn- meal,  rice,  tobacco,  wood,  falted  fi(h,  indigo,  horfes, 
mules,  and  live  ftock  of  the  United  States,  and  of  ten  percent,  on  their 
flour,  falted  pork,  and  beef,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine. 

»  *     la 
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In  the  AmAican  Iflands  of  the  United  Nethe';lands  and  Sn*£- 
DKN,  their  veflels  and  produce  are  received,  fubje,^  to  duties,  not  fo 
heavy  as  to  have  been  complained  of;  but  they  are  heavier  in  the  Dutch 
poflefTtons  on  the  continent. 

To  fum  up  thefc  RefiriSions,  (o  far  as  they  are  importar.t : 

I  i      '■  -  In  Europe, 

American  bread  fluff  is  at  mod  times  under  prohibitory  duties  in 
England,  and  confiderably  dutied  on  exportation  from  Spain  to  her  co- 
lonies. 

Their  tobaccoes  are  heavily  dutied  in  England,  Sweden,  and  France, 
and  prohibited  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Their  rice  is  heavily  dutied  in  England  and  Sweden,  and  prohibited 
in  Portugal. 

Their  fi(h  and  falted  provifions  are  prohibited  in  England,  and  under 
prohibitory  duties  in  France. 

Their  whale-oils  are  prohibited  in  England  and  Portugal. 

And  their  veflels  are  denied  naturalization  in  England,  and  of  late  in 
France. 

In  THE  West  Indies. 

All  intcrcourfe  is  prehibited  with  the  poffeflions  o*'  Spuin  and  Por- 
tugal. 

Their  falted  provifions  and  filh  are  prohibited  by  England. 

Their  falted  pork,  and  bread  ftuff,  except  maize,  are  received  under 
temporary  laws  only,  in  the  dominions  of  France,  and  their  falted  fifli  pays 
there  a  weighty  duty. 

In  the  Article  or  Navigation. 

The  carriage  of  their  own  tobacco  is  hsavily  dutied  in  Sweden,  and 
lately  in  France. 

They  can  carry  no  article,  not  of  their  own  produdtion,  to  the  Britiflt 
ports  in  Europe. 

Nor  even  their  own  produce  to  her  American  poffeflions. 

Such  being  the  reftridions  on  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
United  States,  the  quettion  is,  in  what  way  they  may  beft  be  removed, 
modified,  or  counteracted  ? 

As  to  commerce,  two  methods  occur.  By  friendly  arrangements  with 
the  feveral  nations  with  whom  thefe  retlridlions  exift :  or.  By  the  iepa- 
rate  adl  of  their  own  legiflatures  for  countervailing  their  effects. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  of  thefe  two,  friendly  arrangement 
is  the  moft  eligible.    Inflead  of  embarraffing  commerce  under  piles  of 
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ttgulating  laws,  dutiet,  and  prohibitions,  could  it  be  relieved  from  all 
its  (hackles  in  all  parts  of  the  world— coold  every  country  be  employed 
in  producing  that  which  nature  has  beft  fitted  it  to  produce,  and  each  be 
free  to  exchange  with  others  mutnal  furplufles  for  mutual  wints,  the 
grcateft  mafs  poflible  would  then  be  produced  of  thofe  things  which  con- 
tribute to  human  life  and  human  happinefs ;  the  numbers  of  mankind 
would  be  increafed,  ahd  their  condition  bettered. 

Would  even  a  fingle  nation  begin  with  the  United  States  ttiis  fyftfcm  6{ 
free  commerce,  it  would  be  advifeable  to  begin  it  with  that  nation; 
fince  it  is  one  by  one  only  that  it  can  be  extended  to  all.  Where  the 
bircnrnftances  of  either  party  ipender  it  expedient  to  levy  a  revehae*  b^ 
way  of  impoft,  on  commerce,  its  freedom  might  be  modified,  in  that 
particular,  by  mutual  and  e(|uivalent  mfeafures,  preferving  it  ditire  ih 
all  others. 

Some  nations,  not  yet  ripe  for  free  commerce,  ih  all  its  extent|  might 
ftill  be  willing  to  mollify  its  reftriAions  ana  regolations  for  them  in  pro- 
portion to  the  advantages  which  an  intercourfe  with  them  might  offer. 
Particularly  thi;y  might  concur  With  them  in  reciprocating  the  duties  to  be 
levied  on  each  fide,  or  in  compenfating  any  exceA  of  duty,  by  equivs- 
lent  advantages  of  another  nature*  Their  commerce  is  certainly  of  a 
charader  to  entitle  it  tO  favour  in  moft  cooiltriest  Th€  commodities 
they  offer,  are  either  neceiTaries  of  life,  Or  mit^Hals  for  AtanufaAnre;  oc 
convenient  fubjedls  of  revenue ;  and  they  take  in  exchange^  either  tM* 
nufad^ures,  when  they  have  received  the  laft  finifll  of  AH  irid  ifid£iilry« 
or  mere  luxuries.  Such  cuftomeri  may  reafonably  tipeOc.  weIeoifl«)  and 
friendly  treatment  at  every  market ;  ouftomers  too,  whofe  demandfty  to* 
creating  with  their  wealth  and  population,  mtift  very  (hortly  giv<  ftdl 
employment  to  the  whole  indoffry  of  any  nation  whatever,  in  any  line 
of  fupply  they  may  get  into  the  habit  of  calling  for,  from  it. 

But  (hould  any  nation,  contrary  to  tbeir  wilhes,  foppofe  it  may  b^tfeV 
find  its  advantage  by  continuing  its  fyftcm  of  prohibitions,  duties,  and 
regulations,  it  behoves  them  to  proteA  their  citizens,  their  commerOe 
and  navigation,  by  countcNprohibitions,  duties,  and  reguhtibns  alfb« 
Free  commerce  and  navigation  are  not  to  be  given  in  exchange  for 
reftridlions  and  vexations ;  nor  are  they  likely  to  produce  a  relaxiatioh 
of  them. 

Their  navigation  involves  dill  higher  confiderations.  As  a  branch  of 
Induftry,  it  is  valuable ;  but,  as  a  refource,  eiTential. 

its  value,  as  a  branch  of  induftry,  is  enhanced  by  the  dependence  of  fo 

many  other  branches  on  it.    In  times  of  general  peace  it  miittipItCs  <;oitl« 

petitors  for  employment  in  tranfportationi  and  fo  keeps  that  at  its  proper 
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level ;  and  in  times  of  war,  that  is  to  fayi  when  thofe  nations  who  may  ^ 
their  principal  carriers,  (hall  be  at  war  with  each  other,  if  they  have  not 
within  themfelves  the  means  of  tranfportation,  their  produce  rouft  be  ex- 
ported in  belligerent  veiTels,  at  the  increafed  expence  of  war-freight  and 
infurance,  and  the  articles  which  will  not  bear  that,  muft  perilh  on  their 
hands.  , 

fiut  it  is  as  a  refoarce  for  defence  that  their  navigation  will  admit 
neither  negledl  nor  forbearance.  I'hc  ()orition  and  circumftances  of  the 
United  States  leave  them  nothing  to  fear  on  their  land,  and  nothing  to 
deiire  beyond  their  prefcnt  rights.  But  on  the  Tea  they  are  open  to  in- 
jury, and  they  have  there,  too,  a  commerce  which  muft  be  proteAed. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  poflefling  a  refpeflable  body  ofciTizEN-SBA- 
MBN,  and  of  artifts  and  eftablifhments  in  readinefs  for  (hip-building. 

Were  the  ocean,  which  is  the  common  property  of  all,  open  to  the 
induftry  of  all,  fo  that  every  perfon  and  veflfcl  fliould  be  free  to  take  em- 
ployment wherever  it  could  be  found,  the  United  States  would  certainly 
not  fet  the  example  of  appropriating  to  themfelves,  exclufively,  any  por- 
tion  of  the  common  ftock  of  occupation.  They  would  rely  on  the  rn- 
terprize  and  adtivity  of  their  citizens  for  a  due  participation  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  feafaring  budnefs,  and  for  keeping  the  marine  clafs  of  citizens 
equal  to  their  objeA,  But  if  particular  nations  grafp  at  undue  (hares,  and 
more  efpecially  if  they  feize  on  the  means  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
vert them  into  aliment  for  their  own  ftrength,  and  withdratv  them  entire- 
ly from  the  fupport  of  thofe  to  whom  they  belong,  defen(ive  and  pro- 
teAing  meafures  become  necelfary  on  the  part  of  the  nation  whofe  marine 
refources  are  thus  invaded,  or  it  will  be  difarmed  of  its  defence ;  its  pro- 
duAions  will  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  nation  which  has  poflTeiTLd  itfelf  ex- 
clufively of  the  means  of  carrying  them,  and  its  politics  may  be  influ- 
enced by  thofe  who  command  its  commerce.  The  carriage  of  their  own 
commodities,  if  once  eftablilhed  in  another  channel,  cannot  be  refumed 
in  the  moment  they  may  defire.  If  they  lofe  the  feamen  and  artifts 
whom  it  now  occupies,  they  lofe  the  prefent  means  of  marine  defence, 
and  time  will  be  requifite  to  raife  up  others,  when  difgrace  or  lo(res  (hall 
bring  home  to  their  feelings  the  error  of  having  abandoned  them.  The 
materials  for  maintaining  their  due  (hare  of  navigation  ate  theirs  in 
abundance ;  and,  as  to  the  mode  of  ufing  them,  they  have  only  to  adopt 
the  principles  of  thofe  who  thus  put  them  on  the  dcfenftve,  or  others 
equivalent  and  better  fitted  to  their  circumftances. 

The  following  principles  being  founded  in  reciprocity,  appear  per- 
fe^yjuft,  and  o&r  no  caufe  of  complaint  to  any  nation. 
.......-...::.?,.  .K  ,_^      ^.       '.    ,,_-..  .   :  .     ift.  Where 
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ift.  Where  a  hation  impofes  high  duties  on  their  produAions,  or  pro. 
hibits  them  altogether,  it  may  be  proper  for  them  to  do  the  fame  b/ 
thein,  firll  burthening  or  cucluding  thofe  produAioni  which  they  carry 
there  in  competition  With  their  own  of  the  fame  kind;  feleAing  next 
fuch  manufaAures  as  they  ta;ce  from  them  in  greateft  quantity,  and  which 
at  the  fame  time  they  could  the  fuoneft  furniih  to  themfelvesi  or  obtain 
from  other  countries ;  impofing  on  them  duties  lighter  at  firft«  but  hea- 
vier and  heavier  afterwards,  as  other  channels  of  fupply  open.  Such 
duties  having  the  eflc£i  uf  indireA  encouragement  to  domeftic  manufac* 
tures  of  the  fame  kin»  may  induce  the  manufa^urer  to  come  himfelf 
into  thefe  dates;  where  cheaper  fubfiUence,  equal  lawsi  and  a  vent  of 
his  wares,  free  of  duty,  may  enfure  him  the  highell  profits  from  his 
fkill  and  induftry.  And  here  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  (late  go- 
vernments to  co-operate  cfTentiully,  by  opening  the  refources  of  encou- 
ragement which  are  under  their  controul,  extending  them  liberally  to 
artids  in  thofe  particular  branches  of  manufaAure,  for  which  their  foil* 
climate,  population,  and  other  circumdances  have  matured  them,  and 
fodering^he  precious  effons  and  progrefs  of  houfehold  manufadlure  by 
fome  patronage  fuited  to  the  nature  of  its  objefls  guided  by  the  local 
informations  they  poiTefs,  and  guarded  againd  abufe  by  their  prefence 
and  attentions.  The  oppreflions  on  their  agriculture  in  foreign  porta 
would  thus  be  made  the  occalion  of  relieving  it  from  a  dependence  on 
the  councils  and  condufl  of  others,  and  of  promoting  artSj  manufaAurew 
and  population  among  themfelves. 

ad.  Where  a  nation  refufes  permidion  to  their  merchants  and  fadlors 
to  refide  within  certain  parts  of  their  dominions,  they  may,  if  it  diould 
be  thought  expedient,  refufe  rcAdenceto  theirs,  in  any  and  every  part  of 
the  dates,  or  modify  their  tranfaAions, 

3d.  Where  a  nation  refufes  to  receive  in  their  velfels  any  produftions 
but  their  own,  they  may  refufe  to  receive,  in  theirs,  any  but  their  own 
productions. 

4th.  Where  a  nation  refufes  to  coafidcr  any  veflel  as  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  which  has  not  l)een  built  within  their  territories,  they 
diould  refufe  to  confider  as  belonging  to  them,  any  vedelnot  built  within 
their  territories.    ''*''ii" 

5th.  Where  a  nation  refufes  to  their  veflcls  the  carriage  even  of  their 
own  produftions  to  certain  countries  under  their  domination,  they  might 
refufe  to  theirs,  of  every  defcription,  the  carriage  of  the  fame  produc- 
tions to  the  fame  countries.  But  as  judice  and  good  neighbourhood 
would  diftate,  that  thofe  who  have  no  part  in  impofing  the  redritttion  on 
jhcm,  ftioi^ld  not  be  the  riftims  of  the  mcafures  adopted  to  defeat  its 
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cffeAf  it  may  be  proper  to  confine  the  reftrifUons  to  veiTels  owned  or 
navigated  by  any  fubjeAs  of  the  fame  dominant  power,  other  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  to  which  the  faid  produdions  are  to  be  car. 
iried. — And  to  prevent  all  inconvenience  to  tl>e  faid  inhabitants,  and  to 
their  own,  by  too  fudden  a  check  on  the  means  of  tranfportation,  they 
may  continue  to  admit  the  veiTels  marked  for  future  exclufion,  on  an  ad- 
vanced  tonnage,  and  for  fuch  length  of  time  only,  as  may  be  fuppofcd 
neceflary  to  provide  againft  that  inconvenience. 

The  eftablifliment  of  fome  of  thefe  principles  by  Great  Britain  alone, 
hi}  already  loft  the  Americans,  in  their  comm^ce  with  that  country 
and  its  poflelEons,  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  veffels  oi  near  40,000 
tons  burthen,  according  to  ftatements  from  official  materials.  This  in- 
volves a  proportional  lofs  of  feamen,  fliipwrights,  and  (hip  building, 
^d  is  too  ferious  a  lofs  to  admit  forbearance  of  fome  efiedual  remedy. 

It  is  true  they  muft  expe^l  fome  inconvenience  in  praflice,  from  the 
cftabliihment  of  difcrimiuating  duties.  But  in  this,  as  in  fo  many  other 
cafes,  they  are  left  to  chufe  between  two  evils.  Thefe  inconveniences 
lire  nothing  when  weighed  againft  the  lofs  of  wealth  and  lofs  of  force, 
which  will  follow  their  perfeverance  in  the  plan  of  indifcrimination. — 
When  once  it  Ihall  be  perceived  that  they  are  either  in  the  fyftem  or  the 
Jiabit  of  giving  equal  advantages  to  thofe  who  extinguiih  their  commerce 
^d.  navigation,  by  duties  and  prohibitions,  as  to  thofe  who  treat  both 
>vith  liberality  and  juftice,  liberality  and  juftice  will  be  converted  byal) 
into  duties  and  prohibitions.  It  is  not  to  the  moderation  and  juftice  of 
Others  that  they  are  to  truft  for  fair  and  equal  accefs  to  nnarket  with  their 
produ^ions,  or  for  their  due  ftiare  in  the  tranfportation  of  them; 
but  to  their  means  of  independence,  and  the  firm  will  to  ufe  them. 
Kor  do  the  inconveniencss  of  difcrimination  merit  confideration.  Not 
one  of  the  nations  beforementioned,  perhaps,  not  a  commercial  nation 
on  earth,  is  without  them.  In  their  cafe,  one  diftinflion  alone  will  fuf- 
jRce,  that  is  to  fay,  between  nations  who  favour  their  productions  and 
navigation,  and  thofe  who  do  not  favour  them.  One  fet  of  moderate 
duties,  fay  the  prefeot  duties,  for  the  firft,  and  a  fixed  advance  on  thefe 
m  to  fome  article,  and  prohibitions  as  to  others,  for  the  laft. 

Still  muft  it  be  repeated,  that  friendly  arrangements  are  preferable 
with  all  who  v 'ill  come  into  them ;  and  that  they  ftiould  carry  into 
fuch  arrangements,  a^  the  liberality  and  fpi'*^  oi  accommodation,  which 
the  nature  of  the  cafe  will  admit, 

f^rai}ce  has,  of  her  own  accord,  propofed  negociations  for  improving, 
by  a  new  treaty,  on  fair  and  equal  principles,  the  commercial  relations 
of  the  two  countries.    But  her  inteinal  difturbaQccs  h^ve  b^U^crto  pre* 
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vented  the  profecutlon  of  them  to  tffe(\,  though  America  has  had  ie» 
pcatsd  affurances  of  a  continuance  of  the  difpofition. 

Pfopofals  of  friendly  arrangement  have  been  made  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  prefent  government,  to  that  of  Great  Britain* 
but  being  already  on  as  good  a  footing  in  law,  and  a  better  in  fa^ 
than  the  moft  favoured  nation,  they  have  not  as  yet  difcovered  any  dif- 
pofition to  attend  to  thofe  overtures.  _    .^    .  ..  ' 

We  have  no  rcafon  to  conclude  that  friendly  arrangements  will  be  de- 
clined by  the  other  nations,  with  whom  they  have  fuch  commercial  inter- 
courfc  as  may  render  them  important.  In  the  mean  while,  it  willrctft 
with  the  wifdom  of  Congrefs  to  determine  whether,  as  to  thofe  natioiu^ 
they  will  not  i'arceafe  exparte  regulations,  on  the  reafonable  ptefdipp*, 
tion  that  they  will  concur  in  doing  whatever  juftice  and  moderation 
didate  ftiould  be  done.         >  r  •*    ?  -_  •?  dwi-*  f  ; 

.  •■■■■■•»      J    !,'■■-.'■     I   ■'■      •-  ■        ? 

'   r:','^^   ,.;,-.     :      -.'•       MANUFACTURES.       ■  ;  i,.,^;:  ■,  ,  ;'y^.-; 

WE  now  come  to  the  fubjedl  of  manufadlures,  the  expediency  of  encou^ 
raging  of  which  in  the  United  States,  was  not  long  fince  deemed  very 
queftionable,  but  the  advantages  of  which,  appear  at  this  time  to  be 
generally  admitted.  The  embarraflments  which  have  obftrudled  the 
progrefs  of  their  external  trade  with  EurQpean  nations,  have  led  them 
to  ferious  reBeftionson  the  neceffity  of  enlarging  the  fphere  of  their  do- 
meftic  commerce :  the  reftriftive  regulations  which  in  foreign  markets 
have  abridged  the  vent  of  the  increaiing  furplus  of  their  agricultural 
produce,  have  ferved  to  beget  in  them  an  earned  defire,  that  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  demand  for  that  furplus  may  be  created  at  home:  And  the  com- 
plete fuccefs  which  has  rewarded  manufadluring  enterprife,  in  fome  va- 
luable branches,  confpiring  with  the  promifing  fymptoms  which  atteiul 
fome  lefs  mature  eflfays  in  others,  juftify  a  hope,  that  the  obftacles  to  the 
growth  of  this  fpecies  of  induftry  are  lefs  formidable  than  they  were  ap- 
prehended  to  be ;  and  that  it  is  not  diffii;ult  to  find,  in  its  further  ecten- 
fion,  a  full  indemnification  for  any  external  difadvantages,  which  are  or 
may  be  experienced,  as  well  as  an  acceflion  of  refources,  favourable  to 
national  independence  and  fafety. 

There  ftill  are,  neverthelefs,  among  the  Americans,  many  refpcAable 
patrons  of  opinions  unfriendly  to  the  encouragement  of  manufaAures.-* 
The  following  are|  fubilantially,  the  arguments  by  which  tbefe  opinion^ 
»re  defended : 

*<  In  every  country,  fay  thofe  who  entertain  them,  agriculture  is  tlie 
paoft  beneficial  and  pn4u£iive  objefl  of  litiman  induftry.    This  pofition, 
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generally,  if  not  univcrfally  true,  applies  with  peculiar  cmphafis  to  the 
United  States,  on  account  of  their  immenfe  traifis  of  fertile  territory, 
uninhabited  and  unimproved.  Nothing  can  afford  fo  advantageous  an 
employment  for  capital  and  labour,  as  the  converfion  of  this  extenfivc 
wildernefs  into  cultivated  farms.  Nothing,  equally  with  tliis,  can  coh- 
Itribute  to  the  population,  ftrcngth,  and  real  riches  of  the  country." 

"  To  endeavour,  by  the  extraordinary  patronage  of  government,  to 
ajccelerate  the  growth  of  manufactures,  is,  in  faft,  to  endeavour,  by 
force  and  art,  to  transfer  the  natural  current  of  induilry,  from  a 
more  to  a  lefs  beneficial  channel.  Whatever  has  fuch  a  tendency  muft 
neceiTarily  be  unwife  :  Indeed  it  can  hardly  ever  be  wife  in  a  government 
to  attempt  to  give  a  direftion  to  the  indultry  of  its  citizens.  This,  under 
the  quick-fightcd  guidance  of  private  intereft,  will,  if  left  to  itfelf,  in- 
fallibly find  its  own  way  to  the  mod  profitable  employment ;  and  it  is  by 
fuch  employment  that  the  public  profperity  will  be  mod  effeftually  pro- 
moted. To  leave  induftry  to  itfelf,  therefore,  is,  in  almoft  every  cafe, 
the  founded  as  well  as  the  fimpleft  policy." 

f*  This  policy  is  not  only  recommended  to  the  United  States,  by  confi- 
derations  which  affeft  all  nations ;  it  is  in  a  manner  didated  to  them  by 
the  imperious  force  of  ^  very  peculiar  fituation.  The  fmallnefs  of  their 
populationi  cptnpared  with  their  territory,  the  conftant  allurements  to 
emigration  from  the  fettled  to  the  unfcttled  parts  of  the  country ;  the  fa- 
cility with  which  the  lefs  independent  condition  of  an  artifan  can  be  ex- 
changed for  the  more  indej«adent  condition  of  a  farmer ;  thefe,  and  fimi- 
larcaufes,  confpireto  produce,  and  for  a  length  of  time  muft  continue  to 
occafion,  a  fcarcity  of  hands  for  manufafturing  occupation,  and  dear- 
nefs  of  labour  generally.  To  thefe  difadvantages  for  the  profecution  of 
manufaftures,  a  deficiency  of  pecuniary  capital  being  added,  the  profpeft 
of  a  fuccefsful  competition  with  the  manufafturers  of  Europe  muft  be  re- 
garded as  little  lefs  than  defperate.  Extenfive  manufaftures  can  only  be 
the  ofFipring  of  a  redundant,  at  leaft  of  a  full  population.  Till  the  lat- 
ter (hall  charafterife  the  fituation  of  this  country,  'tis  vain  to  hope  for 
the  former." 

**  If,  contrary  to  the  natural  courfc  of  things,  an  unfeafonable  and 
premature  fpring  can  be  given  to  certain  fabrics,  by  heavy  duties,  prohi- 
bitions, bounties,  or  by  other  orced  expedients,  this  will  only  be  to  fa- 
crifice  the  interefts  of  the  community  to  thofe  of  particular  claffes.  Be- 
fides  the  mifdircdlion  of  labour,  a  virtual  monopoly  will  be  given  to  the 
perfons  employed  on  fuch  fabrics;  and  an  enhancement  of  price,  the  in- 
evitable confequence  of  every  monopoly,  muft  be  defrayed  at  the  expence 
^f  the  ojher  parts  pf  the  fociety.     It  is  far  preferable  that  thofe  perfons 
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ftiouldbeengagcdinthecultivatlonof  the  earth,  and  that  we  fliould  procure*  ' 
in  exchange  for  its  prodnflions,  the  commodities  with  which  foreigners 
are  able  to  fupply  us  in  greater  perfeftion,  and  upon  better  terms." 

This  mode  of  reafoning  is  founded  upon  fafls  and  piinciples,  which 
have  certainly  refpeftable  pretenfions.  If  it  had  governed  the  condudfc 
of  nations  more  generally  than  it  has  done,  there  is  room  to  fuppoie* 
that  it  might  have  carried  them  fader  to  profpcrity  and  greatnefs  than 
they  have  attained  by  the  purfuit  of  maxims  too  widely  oppofite.  Moft 
general  theories,  however,  admit  of  numerous  exceptions,  and  there  are  few> 
if  any,  of  the  political  kind,  which  do  not  blend  a  confiderable  portion 
of  error  with  the  truths  they  inculcate. 

In  order  to  form  an  accurate  judgement,  how  far  that  which  has  been 
juft  dated  ought  to  be  deemed  liable  to  a  fimilar  imputation,  it  is  nece£> 
fary  to  advert  carefully  to  the  confide  rations  which  plead  in  favour  of 
manufactures,  and  which  appear  to  recommend  the  fpecial  and  positive 
encouragement  of  them,  in  certain  cafes,  and  under  certain  reafonable 
limitations. 

It  ought  readily  to  be  conceded,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  as 
the  primary  and  mod  certain  fource  of  national  fupply;  as  the  immediate 
and  chief  fource  of  fubfiftence  to  man;  as  the  principal  fource  of  thofe 
materials  which  conditute  the  nutriment  of  other  kinds  of  labour;  as  in- 
cluding a  date  mod  favourable  to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
human  mind ;  one,  perhaps,  mod  conducive  to  the  multiplication  of  the 
human  fpecies ;  has  intrinfically  a  drong  claim  to  pre-eminence  over  every 
other  kind  of  indudry.  ,  '  . \i 

But  that  it  has  a  title  to  any  thing  like  an  exclufive  predileAion  in 
any  country,  ought  to  be  admitted  with  great  caution.  That  it  is  even 
more  produdive  than  every  other  branch  of  indudry,  requires  more 
evidence  than  has  yet  been  given  In  fupport  of  the  pofition.  That  its 
real  intereds,  precious  and  important  as,  without  the  help  of  exaggera- 
tion, they  truly  are,  will  be  advanced,  rather  than  injured,  by  the  due 
encoufagement  of  manufaftures,  may  be  fatisfaftorily  deraondrated. 
And  the  expediency  of  fuch  encouragement,  in  a  general  view,  may  be 
fliewn  to  be  recommended  by  the  moll  cogent  and  perfuafive  motives  of 
national  policy. 

It  has  been  maintained,  that  agriculture  is  not  only  the  moft  produc- 
tive, but  the  only  produftive  fpecies  of  indudry.  The  reality  of  this 
aflertion,  in  eitlicr  refpeft,  has,  however,  not  been  verified  by  any  accu-. 
rate  detail  of  fafts  and  c  ilculations ;  and  the  general  arguments,  which 
are  adduced  to  prove  it,  are  rather  fubtlc  and  paradoxical,  than  folid  or 
convincing. 
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Tbofe  which  maintain  its  cxclufive  produftivenefs  arc  to  this  effcft :— • 
Labour  beftowed  upon  the  cuhivation  of  land  produces  enough,  not 
only  to  replace  all  the  neceflary  expences  incurred  in  the  bufincfs,  and 
to  maintain  the  perfons  who  are  employed  in  it,  but  to  afford,  together 
with  the  ordipary  profit  on  the  ftock  or  capital  of  the  farmer,  a  nctt  fur- 
|>lo8}  or  rent  for  the  landlord  or  proprietor  of  the  foil.  But  the  labour 
of  artificers  does  nothing  more  than  replace  the  ftock  which  employs 
them,  or  which  furni(hes  materials,  tools,  and  wages,  and  yield  the 
wvHttaiy  profit  upon  that  ftock.  It  yields  nothing  equivalent  to  the  re»t 
of  land;  neither  does  it  add  any  thing  to  the  total  value  o(  the  tvhole 
ammal prtdtice  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country.  The  additional 
iralue  given  to  thofe  parts  of  the  produce  of  land,  which  are  wrought 
into  manu&Aures,  is  counterbalanced  by  the  value  of  thofe  other  parts 
oif  that  produce  which  are  confumed  by  the  manufadlurers.  It  can  there- 
fore only  be  by  faving,  oxparfimony^  not  by  the  ^o{\i\\c  pradu^lvenf/s  of 
their  labour,  that  the  claifes  of  artificers  can  in  any  degree  augment  the 
levenue  of  fociety. 

To  this  it  has  been  anfwered  that  inafmuch  as  it  is  acknowledged 
that  manufaAuring  labour  re-produces  a  value  equal  to  that  which  is 
expended  or  confumed  in  carrying  it  on,  and  continues  in  exifteace  the 
original  ftock  or  capital  employed,  it  ought  on  that  account  alone  to 
efcape  being  confidered  as  wholly  unprodudlive :  that  though  it  (hould  be 
admitted,  as  alledg^d,  that  the  confumption  of  the  produce  of  the  foil, 
by  the  claifes  of  artificers  or  manufaAurers  is  exafUy  equal  to  the  value 
added  by  their  labour  to  the  materials  upon  which  it  is  exerted ;  yet  it 
would  not  thence  follow,  that  it  added  nothing  to  the  revenue  of  the 
fociety,  or  the  aggregate  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and 
la  oar.  If  the  confumption  for  any  given  period  amounted  to  a 
gpveH/ufHt  and  the  increajed  value  of  the  produce  manufadlured  in  the 
fame  period  to  a  like  fum,  the  total  amount  of  the  confumption  and 
production  during  that  period  would  be  equal  to  the  tiuo/ums,  and  con- 
lequently  double  the  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  confumed.  And 
though  the  increment  of  value  produced  by  the  claffes  of  artificers 
fhould  at  no  time  exceed  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  land  confumed 
by  them,  yet  there  would  bt  at  every  moment,  in  confequence  of  their 
labour,  a  greater  value  of  goods  in  the  market  than  would  exift  inde- 
pendent of  it. 

The  pofition,  that  artificers  can  augment  the  revenue  of  a  fociety 

only  by  parfimony,  is  true  in  no  other  fenfe  than  in  one,  which  is 

equally  applicable  to  hufbandmen  or  cultivators.    It  may  be  alike  af- 

firand  of  all  tbefe  dafles,  that  th«  fuad  acquired  by  their  labour,  and 
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^eftlned  for  their  fupport,  is  nor,  in  an  ordinary  way,  more  than  equal 
to  if.  And  hence  it  will  follow,  that  augmentations  of  the  wealth  or 
capitiJ  of  the  community,  except  in  the  inftance  of  forte  extraordinary 
dexterity  or  flcill,  can  only  proceed,  with  refpcft  to  any  of  them,  from  the 
favings  of  the  more  thrifty  and  parfimonious. 

The  annual  Jjroduce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  a  country  can  only  be 
increafeJ  in  two  ways — by  feme  improvement  in  ^t  produfllve poiucrs  oi 
the  ufeful  labour,  which  aftually  cxifts  within  it,  or  by  fome  irtcreafc 
in  the  quantity  of  fuch  labour :  that  with  regaM  to  the  firft,  the  labour 
of  artificers  being  capable  of  greater  fubdivifion  and  iimplicity  of  opera- 
lion  than  that  of  cttltivators,  it  is  fufceptible,  in  a  proportionably  greater 
degree,  of  improvement  in  Its  produili'ue  ponuers,  whether  to  be  derived 
from  an  acceilion  of  {kill,  or  from  the  application  of  ingenious  ma- 
chinery ;  irt  which  particular,  therefore,  the  labour  employed  in  the 
culture  of  land  can  pretend  to  no  advantage  over  that  engaged  in  liianU- 
failures  :  that  with  regard  to  an  ailgmentation  of  the  quantity  of  ufeful 
labour,  this,  excluding  adventitious  circumdances,  muft  depend  eflen" 
tially  upon  an  increafe  of  capUaly  which  again  muft  depend  upon  the 
favings  mide  out  of  the  revenues  of  thofe  who  furnilh  or  manage  thatt 
which  is  at  any  time  employed,  whether  in  agriculture,  or  in  manufac* 
tures,  or  in  any  other  wayt 

But  while  the  txclufvve  produdliyeiicfs  of  agricultural  labour  has  been 
thus  denied  and  refuted,  thit  fuperiority  of  its  produAivenefs  has  been 
Conceded  without  hefitation.  A^  this  conceflion  ihvolves  a  point  of 
.  confiderable  niagnitii  de,  in  relation  to  maxims  of  public  adminiftration, 
the  grounds  on  which  it  teft6  are  worthy  of  a  diilinfl  and  particular  exa- 
mination. 

One  of  the  arguments  made  uf^  of,  in  fupport  of  the  idea^  may  be 
pronounced  both  quaint  and  fuperficial :  it  amounts  to  this-^that  in 
the  produdions  of  the  foil,  nature  co-operates  with  man ;  and  that  the 
eflbd  of  their  joint  labour  muft  be  greater  than  that  of  the  labour  of 
man  alope. 

This,  however,  is  far  from  being  a  neceffairy  inference.  It  is  very 
conceivable,  that  the  labour  of  mati  alone  laid  out  upon  a  work  requiring 
great  (kill  and  art  to  bring  it  to  perfedlion,  may  be  more  produdive  in 
ijaluet  than  the  labour  of  nature  and  man  combined,  when  diredled 
towards  niore  fimple  operations  and  objefls  :  and  when  it  is  recoUedled 
to  what  an  extent  the  agency  of  nature,  in  the  application  of  the  me- 
chanical powers,  is  made  auxiliary  to  the  profecution  of  manufaAuies, 
the  fuggelHon  which  has  been  noticed  lofes  even  the  appearance  of 
plaufibility, 
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It  might  alfo  be  obfcrvcd,  with  a  contrary  view^,  that  the  laboui'  em* 
ployed  in  agricuhure  is  in  a  great  nicafurc  periodical  and  occafional,  de« 
pending  on  fcafons,  liable  to  various  and  long  intcnniiTions;  while  that  oc- 
cupied in  many  manufadures  is  conflant  and  regular,  extending  through 
the  year,  embracing  in  fome  inftanccs,  night  as  well  as  day.  It  is  alfo 
probable,  that  there  are  among  the  cultivators  of  land  more  examples 
of  remiffnefs  than  among  artificers.  The  farmer,  from  the  peculiar  fer- 
tility of  his  land,  or  fome  other  favourable  circumftances,  may  fre- 
quently obtain  a  livelihood,  even  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  care- 
leffnefs  in  the  mode  of  cultivation ;  but  the  artifan  can  with  great 
difficulty  cffetfl  the  fame  objcft,  without  exerting  himfelf  pretty  equally 
with  all  thofc  who  are  engaged  in  the  fame  purfuit.  And  if  it  may 
likewife  be  aflumed  as  a  fad,  that  manufactures  open  a  wider  field  to 
exertions  of  ingenuity  than  agriculture,  it  would  not  be  a  drained  con- 
jcdurCj  that  the  labour  employed  in  the  former,  being  at  once  more 
conftant,  more  uniform,  and  more  ingenious,  than  that  which  is  employed 
in  the  latter,  will  be  found  at  the  fame  time  more  produflive. 

But  it  is  not  meant  to  lay  ftrefs  on  obfcrvations  of  this  nature ;  they 
ought  only  to  ferve  as  a  counterbalance  to  thofc  of  a  fimilar  com- 
plexion. Circurriftances  fo  vague  and  general,  as  well  as  fo  abftraft,  can 
aiFord  little  inftruftion  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

Another,  and  that  which  fcems  to  be  the  principal  argument  of- 
fered for  the  fupcrior  produftivcnefs  of  agricultural  labour,  turns  upon 
the  allegation,  that  labour  employed  on  manufadures  yields  nothing 
equivalent  to  the  rent  of  land ;  or  to  that  nctt  furplus,  as  it  is  called, 
which  accrues  to  the  proprietor  of  the  foil. 

But  this  diftindion,  important  as  it  has  been  deemed,  appears  rather 
verbal  xhin  fubflantial. 

It  is  eafily  difcerniblc,  that  what  in  the  firft  inftance  is  divided  into 
two  parts  under  the  deno-.nnation  of  the  ordinary  pnfit  of  the  ftock  of 
the  farmer  and  rent  to  the  landlord,  is  in  tjje  fecond  inftance  united 
under  the  general  appellation  of  the  ordinurj  profit  on  the  ftock  of  the 
undertaker  ;  and  that  this  formal  or  verbal  diftribution  conftitutes  the 
whole  dilTerence  in  the  two  cafes.  It  feeras  to  have  been  o»erlooked, 
that  the  land  is  itfclf  a  ftock  or  ca[)ital,  advanced  or  lent  by  its  owner  to 
the  occupier  or  tenant,  and  that  the  rent  he  receives  is  only  the  ordinary 
profit  of  a  certain  ftock  in  land,  not  managed  by  the  proprietor  him- 
felf, but  by  anothwi  'i^  whom  he  lends  or  lets  it,  and  who,  on  his  part, 
advances  a  fecond  capital  to  ftock  and  improve  the  land,  upon  which 
he  alfo  receives  the  ufual  profit.  The  rent  of  the  landlord  and  the 
profit  of  the  farmer  are  therefore  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  profits 

of 
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©f /wo  capitals  belonging  to  /tuff  different  perfons,  and  united  in  the 
cultivation  of  a  farm :  as  in  the  other  cafe^  the  furplus  which  arifes  upon 
any  manufactory,  after  replacing  the  expences  of  carrying  it  on,  an- 
fwers  to  th«  ordinary  profits  of  one  or  wor^  capitals  engaged  in  the  pro- 
fccution  of  fuch  nianufaftory.  It  ii  dud  one  or  more  capitals ;  becaufe 
in  faft,  the  fame  thing  which  is  contemplated  in  the  cafe  of  the  farm, 
fometimes  happens  in  that  of  a  manufactory.  There  is  one  who  fur- 
nilhes  part  of  the  capital,  or  lends  a  part  of  the  money,  by  which  it  is 
carried  on,  and  another  who  carries  it  on  with  the  addition  of  his  own 
capital.  Out  of  the  furplus  which  remains,  after  defraying  expences, 
an  intcreft  is  paid  to  the  money  lender  for  the  portion  of  the  capital  fur- 
nifhed  by  him,  which  exaftly  agrees  with  the  rent  paid  to  the  landlord ; 
and  the  refidue  of  that  furplus  conftitutes  the  profit  of  the  undertaker 
or  manufacturer,  and  agrees  with  what  is  denominated  the  ordinary 
profits  of  the  ftock  of  the  farmer.  Both  together  make  the  ordinary- 
profits  of  two  capitals  employed  in  a  manufactory  ;  as  in  the  other  cafe 
the  rent  of  the  landlord  and  the  revenue  of  the  farmer  compofe  the  ordi- 
nary profits  of  two  capitals,  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  a  farm. 

The  rent  therefore  accruing  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  far  from 
being  a  criterion  of  excluji've  produCtivenefs,  as  has  been  argued,  is  no 
criterion  even  of  fuperior  produCtivenefs.  Tlie  queftion  muft  ftill  be, 
whether  the  furplus,  after  defraying  expences  of  a  gitien  tapiial,  era- 
ployed  in  the  purchafe  and  impro'vcment  of  a  piece  of  land,  is  greater 
or  lefs  than  that  of  a  like  capital  employed  in  the  profecution  of  a 
manufactory ;  or  whether  the  ivhok  -value  produced  from  a  given  capital 
and  a  given  quantity  of  labour,  employed  in  one  way,  be  greater  or  lefs 
than  the  whole  value  produced  from  an  equal  capital  and  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  labour  employed  in  the  other  way  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  whether 
the  bufinefs  of  agriculture  or  that  of  manufactures  will  yield  the  greateft 
product,  according  to  a  compound  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  the  capital 
and  the  quantity  of  labour  which  are  employed  in  the  one  or  in  the 
other, 

The  folution  of  either  of  thefe  queftions  is  not  eafy ;  it  involves  nu- 
merous and  complicated  details,  depending  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  objects  to  be  compared.     Jt  is  not  known  that  the  comparifon  has 
ever  yet  been  made  upon  fufficient  data  properly  afcertained  and  analyfed.  . 
To  be  able  to  make  it  with  farisfaCtory  precifion  would  demand  much  , 
previous  inquiry  and  clofe  inveftigation,  , 

Some  effays,  however,  have  been  made  towards  acquiring  the  requifite 
information,  which  have  rather  fenced  to  throw  doubt  upon,  than  to 
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confirm  the  hypothecs  under  examination.  But  it  ought  to  be  acknoww 
kdgcd,  that  they  have  been  too  little  diveriified,  and  are  too  imperfect 
to  authorife  a  definitive  conclufion  either  way*  leading  rather  to  proba- 
ble conjeAure  than  to  certain  deduAIon.  They  render  it  probable  that 
there  are  various  branches  of  nftmufaflures  in  which  a  given  capital  wiU 
yield  a  greater  total  product  and  a  confiderably  greater  nett  produdl  than 
an  equal  capital  invefted  in  the  purchafe  and  improvement  of  lands;  an4 
that  there  are  alfo  fome  branches,  in  which  both  the  grofs  and  the  nett 
produce  will  exceed  that  of  agricultural  induftry,  according  to  a  com- 
pound ratio  of  capital  and  labour.  But  it  is  on  this  laft  point  that  there 
appears  to  be  the  greateft  room  for  doubt,  It  is  far  lefs  difHcult  to  infer 
generally  that  the  nett  produce  of  capital  engaged  in  manufaAuring  en« 
terprifes  is  greater  than  that  of  capital  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  foregoing  fuggeftions  are  not  defigned  to  inculcate  an  opinion 
that  manufadluring  induftry  is  mort  produd^ive  than  that  of  agriculture. 
They  are  intended  rather  to  (hew  that  the  reverfe  of  this  propoiition  is 
not  afcertained ;  that  the  general  arguments  which  are  brought  to  eftab- 
]i(h  it  are  not  fatisfadory ;  and,  confequently,  that  a  fuppoficion  of  the 
luperior  produflivenefs  of  tillage  ought  to  be  no  obilacle  to  liftening  to 
any  fubfiantial  inducement  to  the  encouragement  of  manufadlures«  which 
snay  be  othervvife  perceived  to  exifti  through  an  apprehenfion  that  they 
may  have  a  tendency  to  divert  labour  from  a  more  to  a  lefs  profitable 
employment, 

It  is  extremely  probable,  that  on  a  full  and  accurate  developement  of 
the  matter,  on  the  ground  of  fadl  and  calculation,  it  would  be  difcover- 
ed  that  there  is  no  material  difference  between  the  aggregate  produftive- 
nefs  of  the  one,  and  of  the  other  kind  of  induftry  ;  and  that  the  pro- 
priety of  ihe  encouragements,  which  may  in  any  cafe  be  propofed  to  be 
given  to  either,  ought  to  be  determined  upon  ^onfiderations  iri;elativ&  ^o 
any  comparifon  of  that  nature. 

But  without  contending  for  the  fuperior  produftivcnefs  of  manijfac* 
turing  induftry,  it  may  conduce  to  a  better  judgement  of  the  policy, 
which  ought  to  be  purfued  by  the  United  States  refpe<f\ing  its  encourage- 
ment, to  contemplate  the  fubjeft  under  fome  additional  afpefts,  tending 
not  only  to  confirm  the  idea,  that  this  kind  of  induftry  has  been  impro- 
perly reprefented  as  unproduftive  in  itfelf ;  but  to  evince  in  addition, 
that  the  eftablifhment  and  ditFufion  of  manufaftures  will  have  the  effcO 
of  rendering  the  total  mafs  of  ufeful  and  produftlve  labour,  in  a  com- 
munity, greater  than  it  would  otherwife  be.  In  profecuting  this  dif- 
cuffion,  it  may  be  neceflary  briefly  to  refun^e  aijd  review  fome  of  th^ 
topics  which  have  been  already  touched. 
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To  affirm  that  the  labour  of  the  manufafturer  is  onprodaAivet  becaofo 
he  con  fumes  as  much  of  the  produce  of  land  as  he  adds  value  to  the  nvr 
materials  which  he  manufactures,  is  not  better  founded,  than  it  would  be 
to  affirm,  that  tlie  labour  of  the  farmer,  which  furnilhes  materials  to  the 
manufadturer,  is  unproductive*  becaufe  he  confumes  an  equal  value  o£ 
manufadlured  articles.  Each  furnilhes  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce 
of  his  labour  to  the  other,  and  each  deftroys  a  correfpondent  portion 
of  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  other.  In  the  mean  tioio 
the  maintenance  of  two  citi^ns,  inftead  ot  one,  is  going  on;  theftate 
has  two  members  inftead  of  one  ;  and  they  together  confume  twipe  th^ 
value  of  what  is  produced  from  the  land. 

If  inftead  of  a  farmer  and  artificer,  there  was  a  farmer  only,  he  wonld 
be  under  the  aecelfity  of  devoting  a  part  of  his  labour  to  the  fabrication 
cf  cloathing  and  other  articles,  which  he  would  procure  of  the  artificer* 
iR  the  cafe  of  there  being  fuch  a  perfon ;  and  of  courfe,  he  would  be  able 
to  devote  lefs  labour  to  the  cultivation  of  his  farn^j  and  would  draw  front 
it  a  proportionably  lefs  produCl.  The  whole  quantity  of  produftionj  in 
this  ftate  of  things,  in  provifions,  raw  materials  and  manufaAureSj  would 
certainly  not  exceed  in  value  the  amount  of  what  would  be  produced  in 
provifions  and  raw  materials  onlyj  if  there  were  an  artificer  as  wel|  as  a, 
farmer. 

Ag^in — If  there  were  both  an  artificer  and  9  farmer}  the  latter  would 
be  left  at  liberty  to  purfue  exclufively  the  cultivation  of  his  farm.  Ai 
greater  quantity  of  proviiions  and  raw  materials  would  of  courfe  be 
produced,  equal,  at  leaft,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  to  the  whole 
amount  of  the  provifions,  raw  materials,  and  manufaClures,  which  would 
exift  on  a  contrary  fuppofition.  The  artificer,  at  the  fame  time>  would 
be  going  on  in  the  production  of  manufactured  commodities)  to  ai|' 
amount  fufiicient  not  only  to  repay  the  farmer,  in  thofe  commodities,  for 
the  provifions  and  materials  which  were  procured  from  him,  but  to  furnifli 
the  artificer  bimfelf  with  a  fupply  of  fimilar  commodities  for  his  owq 
ufe.  Thus,  then,  there  would  be  two  quantities  or  values  in  exiftence 
inftead  of  one ;  and  the  revenue  and  confnroption  would  be  double  it), 
one  cafe*  what  it  would  be  in  the  other. 

If  in  place  of  both  thefe  fuppofitions,  there  were  fuppofed  to  be  twoi 
farmers  and  no  artificer,  each  of  whom  applied  a  part  of  his  labour  to  the 
culture  of  land,  and  another  part  to  the  fabrication  of  manufactures ;  ii\ 
this  cafei  the  portion  of  the  labour  of  both  bellowed  upon  land  would 
produce  the  fame  quantity  of  provifions  and  raw  materials  only,  as  would . 
\^f  |>rQdit9ed  b/  the  entire  fum  of  the  labour  of  one  applied  in  the  fame 
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manner,  and  the  portion  of  the  labour  of  both  bcftowcd  upon  manufac- 
fufcs,  would  produce  the  fame  quantity  of  manufadures  only,  as  would 
Reproduced  by  the  entire  fum  of  the  labour  of  one  applied  in  the  famf 
manner.  Hence  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  two  farmers  would 
not  be  greater  than  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  farmer  and  the 
artificer ;  and  hence  it  refults,  that  the  labour  of  the  artificer  is  as  pofi- 
tively  prodoftivc  as  that  of  the  farmer,  and,  as  pofitiv<.ly,  augments  the 
xevenue  of  the  focicty. 

The  labour  of  the  artificer  replaces  to  the  farmer  that  portion  of  hi$ 
labour  with  which  he  provides  the  materials  of  exchange  with  the  arti- 
ficer, and  which  he  would  otherwife  have  been  compelled  to  apply  to 
manufaAures ;  and  while  the  artificer  thus  enables  the  farmer  to  enlarge 
kisftock  of  agricultural  induftry,  a  portion  of  which  he  purchafcs  for 
bis  own  ufe,  he  af/ofuppl'ies  Ijim/elf  luith  the  manufaflured  articles  ofnuhicb 
heftandt  in  need.  He  does  ftill  more — Befides  this  equivalent  which  he 
gives  for  the  portion  of  agricultural  labour  confumed  by  him,  and  this 
fupply  of  manufadlured  commodities  for  his  own  confumption,  he  fur- 
siihes  ftill  a  furplus,  which  compcnfates  for  the  ufe  of  the  capital  ad- 
Tanced  either  by  himfelf  or  fomc  other  perfon,  for  carrying  on  the  bufi- 
nefs.  This  is  the  ordinary  profit  of  the  ftsck  employed  in  the  manufac- 
tory, and  15,  in  every  fcnfc,  as  efFcftive  an  addition  to  the  income  of  the 
ibciety  as  the  rent  of  land. 

The  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  artificer,  confequcntly,  may  be  re- 
garded as  compofed  of  three  parts ;  one  by  which  the  provifions  for  his 
fubfiftence  and  the  materials  for  his  work  arc  purchafed  of  the  farmer ; 
one  by  which  he  fupplies  himfelf  with  manufa(!flured  neceflaries ;  and  a 
third  which  conftitutes  the  profit  on  the  ftock  employed.  The  two  laft 
portions  feem  to  have  been  overlooked  in  this  fyftem,  which  reprefcnts 
jnanufadluring  induftry  as  barren  and  unproduftivc. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  illuftrations,  the  produfts  of  cqiial 
quantities  of  the  labour  of  the  farmer  and  artificer  have  been  treated  as 
if  equal  to  each  other.  Eut  this  is  not  to  be  underftood  as  intending  to 
aflert  any  fuch  precife  equality.  It  is  merely  a  manner  of  exprefllon 
adopted  for  the  fake  of  fimplicity  and  perfpicuity.  Whether  the  value 
of  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  farmer  be  fomewhat  more  or  lefs 
than  that  of  the  artificer,  is  not  material  to  the  main  fcope  of  the  argu- 
ment, which  hitherto  has  aimed  at  fliewing,  that  the  one,  as  well  as  the 
other,  occafions  a  pofitive  augmentation  of  the  total  product  and  revenue 
of  thefociety.  ■■-  -  ■^'^  '  -•    ~  ''r^-  ■-^'  ---^^•2  --t)'^*'  '^■■^'-  m 

It  is  now  proper  to  proceed  a  ftep  farther,  and  to  enumerate  the  prinei- 

pal  circamftanccs,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  That  manufafturing 
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tftahlllhmcnts  not  only  occafion  a  pofitivc  augmentation  of  the  produce 
and  revenue  of  the  foclcty.hut  that  they  contribute  cflcntially  to  render- 
ing them  greater  than  they  could  puflibly  bcj  without  fuch  cftablilhments* 
Thefc  circumftanccs  arc,  , .  „t  <,         ^ 

1.  The  divifion  of  labour.         ,,.  .. ,  i»,;,n<'     .  ,.'  '«.?    i^: -. 

2.  An  extcnfion  of  the  ufc  of  inacliincry.  ,<   'i. 

3.  Additional  employment  to  clafleituf  the  community  not  ordioarll/ 

engaged  in  the  bufinefs. 

4.  The  promoting  of  emigration  from  foreign  countries. 

5.  The  furniihing  greater  fcope  for  the  diverfity  of  talents  and.difpo- 

fitions  which  difcriminatc  men  from  each  other.  .  -J.i  '\o 

6.  Tlie  aiTording  a  more  ample  and  variout  field  for  enterprize. 

.  7.  The  creating,  in  fome  inilanccs,  a  new,  and  fccuring  in  ally  a  nort 

certain  and  Ueady  demand  for  the  furplui  produce  of  the  foil. 
Kach  of  thefe  circumdanccs  has  a  confidcrabie  influence  upon  the  total 
mafb  of  induftrious  ciibrt  in  a  community  :  together,  they  add  to  it  a  de> 
grce  of  energy  and  cii'cCl,  which  are  not  calily  conceived.  Some  coiD' 
mcnts  upon  each  of  them,  in  the  order  in  which  they  hare  been  ftated> 
may  fcrve  to  explain  their  importance.      .  '  ••.>>-,: 

I.  As  to  the  divijion  of  labuur, 

It  has  juftly  been  obfcrved,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  thing  of  greater 
moment  in  the  economy  of  a  nation,  than  the  proper  divifion  of  labour.*— 
The  feparation  of  occupations  caufcs  each  to  be  carried  to  a  much  greater 
perfedion  than  it  could  poflibly  acquire,  if  they  were  blended.  This 
arifcs  principally  from  three  circumllanccs,  ,*!•;  j,;{,'.,.*4 

ift.  The  greater  (kill  and  dexterity  naturally  rcfuhing  from  a  conftant 
and  undivided  application  to  a  fingle  cbjeA. — It  is  evident,  that  thefc 
properties  muft  incrcafc  in  proportion  to  the  feparation  and  fimpli&cation 
of  objedls,  and  the  ileadinelsof  the  attention  devoted  to  each;  and  rcmSi 
be  lefb,  in  proportion  to  the  complication  of  oLjefls,  and  the  number 
among  which  the  attention  is  diftradled.  "  -'■  '^ 

•  2d.  The  economy  of  time,  by  avoiding  the  lofs  of  it,  incident  to  a 
frequent  tranfition  from  one  operation  to  another  of  a  different  nature. — 
This  depends  on  various  circumllances ;  the  tranfition  itfelf,  the  orderl|r 
difpofuionof  the  implements,  machines,  and  materials  employed  in  the 
operation  to  be  rclinquifhcd,  the  preparatory  fteps  to  the  commencement 
of  a  new  one,  the  interruption  of  the  impulfe,  which  the  mind  of  the 
workmen  acquires,  from  bein;^  engaged  in  a  particular  operation;  the 
dcftraftions,  hefitations,  and  rclutlanccs,  which  attend  the  paflage  from 
one  kind  of  buHncfs  to  another. 

•      3d.  Aa 
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3d.  An  extenfton  of  the  ufe  of  machinery. — A  man  occupied  on  i 
fingle  objeA,  will  have  it  more  in  his  p^H'er>  and  will  be  more  naturall/ 
led  to  exert  his  imagination  in  devifing  methods  to  facilitate  and  abridge 
labour,  than  if  he  were  perplexed  by  a  variety  of  independent  and 
diffimilar  operations.  Belides  this«  the  fabrication  of  machines,  in  nu- 
meroas  indances,  becoming  itfelf  a  diftinA  trade,  the  artift  who  follows 
hf  has  all  the  advantages  which  have  been  enumerated,  for  improvement 
in  his  particular  art  (  and  in  both  ways  the  invention  and  application  o£ 
aichinery  are  extended. 

And  from  thefe  caufcs  united,  the  mere  reparation  of  the  occupation 
of  the  cultivator,  from  that  of  the  artificer,  has  the  efiedf  of  augmenting 
the  produAive  powers  of  labour,  and  with  them,  the  total  mafs  of  the 
produce  or  revenue  of  a  country.  In  this  fingle  view  of  the  fubje^i 
therefore,  the  utility  of  artificers  of  manufaAuresj  towards  promoting  an 
Incrcafe  of  produAive  induilry,  is  apparent. 

II.  A  /•  an  txtenJioH  of  the  ufe  of  machlntryy  a  point  •wh'ich,  though  partlj 
tUttieipatedi  requires  to  be  placed  in  one  or  ttvo  adJitioiial  lights. 

The  employment  of  machinery  forms  an  item  of  great  importance  in 
the  general  mafs  of  national  induftry.  'Tis  an  artificial  force  brought 
in  aid  of  the  natural  force  of  man ;  and,  to  all  the  purpofes  of  labour,  is 
an  increafe  of  hands ;  an  acceffion  of  ftrength,  unincumbered  too  by  the 
expenie  of  maintaining  the  labourer.  May  it  not  therefore  be  fairly  in- 
ferred, that  thofe  occupations,  which  give  greateft  fcope  to  the  ufe  of 
this  auxiliary,  contribute  moft  to  the  general  ftock  of  induilrious  effort, 
and,  in  confequence,  to  the  general  product  of  induftry  ? 

It  will  be  taken  fur  granted,  and  the  truth  of  the  pofition  referred  to 
obfervation,  that  manufaAuring  purfuits  are  fufceptible  in  a  greater  de- 
gree of  the  application  of  machinery,  than  thofe  of  agriculture.  If  fb, 
all  the  difference  is  loft  to'a  community,  which,  inftead  of  manufacturing 
for  itfelf,  procures  the  fabrics  requiilte  to  its  fupply  from  other  countries. 
The  fubftitntion  of  foreign  for  domeftic  manufa^ures,  is  a  transfer  to 
foreign  nations  of  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  employment  of 
machinery,  in  the  modes  in  which  it  is  capable  of  being  employed,  with 
moft  utility  and  to  the  greateft  extent. 

The  cotton  mill  invented  in  England,  within  the  laft  twenty  years,  is 
a  lignal  illuftration  of  the  general  propofition  which  we  have  advanced. 
In  confequence  of  it,  all  the  different  proccffes  for  fpinning  cotton  are 
performed  by  means  of  machines,  which  are  put  in  motion  by  water, 
and  attended  chiefly  by  women  and  children  ;  and  by  a  fmaller  number 
of  perfons,  in  the  whole,  than  are  requifite  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
fpinning.    And  it  is  an  advantage  of  great  moment  that  the  operations 
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of  this  mill  continue  with  convenience,  during  the  night,  as  well  ai 
through  the  day.  The  prodigious  cfFcA  of  fuch  a  machine  is  cafily  con- 
ceived. To  this  invention  is  to  be  attributed  effentialiy,  the  immenfe 
progrefs  which  has  been  fo  fuddenly  made  in  this  country  in  the  vaiioui 
fabrics  uf  cotton. 

III.  At  to  the  aJdiliinal  employment  of  dajfit  of  the  commnMitj,  net  orJU 
narily  engaged  in  the  partkular  buftnefs. 

I'his  is  not  among  the  lead  valuable  of  the  means,  by  which  manu- 
fa£\iiring  inftitutions  contribute  to  augment  the  general  (lock  of  induftry 
and  production.  In  places  where  thofc  inllitutions  prevail,  befides  the 
perfons  regularly  engaged  in  them,  they  afford  occafional  and  extra  em- 
ployment to  induilrious  individuals  and  families,  who  are  willing  to  de- 
vote the  leifure  refulting  from  the  intermilfions  of  their  ordinary  pur- 
fuits  to  collateral  labours,  as  a  rcfource  for  multiplying  their  acquifitioni 
or  their  enjoyments.  The  hulbandman  himfelf experiences  a  new  fource 
of  profit  and  fupport  from  the  incrcafed  induflry  of  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters ;  invited  and  ftioaulatcd  by  the  demands  of  the  neighbouring  manu- 
fa^ories. 

Befide  this  advantage  of  occafional  employment  to  clafTes  having  dif- 
ferent occupations,  th«rc  is  another  of  a  nature  allied  to  it  and  of  a  fimilar 
tendency.-— This  is  the  employment  of  perfoas  who  would  othcrwife  be 
idle,  and  in  many  cafes  a  burthen  on  the  community,  either  from  the  bias 
of  temper,  habit,  infirmity  of  body,  or  fome  other  caufc,  inJifpofing  or 
difqualifying  them  for  the  toils  of  the  country.  It  is  worthy  of  particular 
remark,  that,  in  general,  women  and  children  are  rendered  more  ufeful, 
and  the  latter  more  early  ufeful,  by  manufadluring  cftablifhmcnts,  than 
they  would  othcrwife  be.  Of  the  number  of  perfons  employed  in  the 
cotton  manufa^ories  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  computed  that  four  fcvenths 
nearly  are  women  and  children ;  of  whom  the  greateft  proportion  are 
children,  and  many  of  them  of  a  tender  age. 

Thus  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  attributes  of  manufaftures,  and  one 
of  no  fmall  confeqOence,  to  give  occafion  to  the  exertion  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  induftry,  even  by  the. fame  number  of  perfons,  where  they 
happen  to  prevail,  than  would  exift  if  there  were  no  fuch  edablifhments, 

IV.  As  to  the  promoting  of  emigrttiion  from  foreign  countriet. 

Men  reludlantly  quit  one  courfe  of  occupation  and  livelihood  for 
another,  unlefs  invited  to  it  by  very  apparent  and  proximate  advantages. 
Many,  who  would  go  from  one  country  to  another,  if  they  had  a  profpeft 
of  continuing,  with  more  benefit,  the  callings  to  which  they  have  been 
educated,  will  often  not  be  tempted  to  change  their  fituation  by  the  hope 
ef  doing  better  in  fome  other  way.  Manufaftureis  who,  liftcning  to 
Vol.  I.  Rr  the 
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the  powerful  invitations  of  a  better  price  for  their  fabrics,  or  their  ta« 
bour ;  of  greater  cheapnefs  of  provifions  and  raw  materials ;  of  an  ex- 
emption from  the  chief  part  of  the  taxes,  burthens,  and  rcftraints,  which 
they  endure  in  Europe ;  of  greater  perfonal  independence  and  confe- 
quence,  under  the  operation  of  a  more  equal  government ;  and  of  what 
is  far  more  precious  than  mere  religious  toleration,  a  perfe(f\  equality  of 
teligious  privileges ;  will  probably  flock  from  Europe  to  the  United 
States  to  purfue  their  own  trades  or  profeffions,  if  they  are  once  made 
ftnfible  of  the  advantages  they  will  enjoy,  and  are  infpired  with  an  af> 
furance  of  encouragement  and  employment. 

If  it  be  true  then,  that  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  United  States  to  open 
every  poflible  avenue  to  emigration  from  abroad]  it  affords  a  weighty 
argument  for  their  encouragement  of  manufaftures  j  which,  for  the  rea» 
fons  juft  afligned,  will  have  the  ftrongell  tendency  to  multiply  the  in- 
ducements to  it. 

Here  is  perceived  an  important  refource,  not  only  for  extending  the 
|)opuIation,  and  with  it  the  ufeful  and  produ«flive  labour  of  the  country, 
but  likewife  for  the  profecution  of  manufadures,  without  deducing  from 
the  number  of  hands,  which  might  otherwife  be  drawn  to  tillage ;  and 
even  for  the  indemnification  of  agriculture  for  fuch  as  may  happen  to  be 
diverted  from  it.  Many  whom  manufafturing  views  may  induce  to 
emigrate,  will  afterwards  yield  to  the  temptations,  which  the  particular 
fituation  of  the  United  States  hold  out  to  agricultural  purfuits.  And 
while  agriculture  will  in  other  refpe^ls  derive  many  lignal  and  unmingled 
advantages  from  the  growth  of  manufaftures,  it  is  a  problem  whether  it 
will  gain  or  lofe,  as  to  the  article  of  the  number  of  pcrfons  employed  in 
carrying  it  on. 

V.  A$  to  the  furni/hing  greater  /cope  for  the  diverfity  of  talents  and  dif 
foJit'tonSf  twhich  difcrimtnate  Tnenfrom  each  other » 

This  is  a  much  more  powerful  mean  of  augmenting  thefund  of  national 
induftry,  than  may  at  firft  fight  appear.  It  is  a  juft  obfervation,  that 
minds  of  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  aftive  powers  for  their  proper  objefts  fall 
below  mediocrity,  and  labour  without  elFeft  if  confined  to  uncongenial 
purfuits :  and  it  is  thence  to  be  inferred,  that  the  refults  of  human  ex- 
ertion may  be  immenfely  increafcd  by  diverfifying  its  objefts.  When 
all  the  different  kinds  of  induftry  obtain  in  a  community,  each  individual 
can  find  his  proper  clement,  and  can  call  into  ad^ivity  the  whole  vigour 
of  his  nature.  And  the  community  is  benefitted  by  the  fervices  of  its 
refpedive  members,  in  the  manner  in  which  each  can  fesve  it  with  moft 
efiea. 
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Tf  there  be  any  thing  in  a  remark  often  to  be  met  with,  namely,  that 
there  is,  in  the  genius  of  the  people  of  America,  a  peculiar  aptitude 
for  mechanical  improvements,  it  will  operate  as  a  forcible  reafon  for 
giving  opportunities  to  the  exercife  of  that  fpecies  of  talenc  by  the  propa- 
gation of  manufaftures.  if  •(    .  -■-'-'.=■...*',. 

VI.  At  to  the  affording  a  more  ample  and  'various  field  for  eriterprize. 
This  alfo  is  of  greater  confequcnce  in  the  general  fcale  of  national 

eicertion,  than  might,  perhaps,  on  a  fuperficial  view  be  fuppofed,  and 
has  efiefts  not  altogether  diffimilar  from  thofe  of  the  circumftanccs  laft 
noticed.  To  cherifli  and  ftimulatethe  aftivity  of  the  human  mind,  by 
multiplying  the  objefts  of  enterprife,  is  not  among  the  lead  confiderable 
of  the  expedients  by  which  the  wealth  of  a  nation  may  be  promoted.— • 
Even  things  in  themfelves,  not  pofitively  advantageous,  fometimes  be- 
come fo  by  their  tendency  to  provoke  exertion.  Every  new  fcenc 
which  is  opened  to  the  bufy  nature  of  man  to  roufe  and  exert  itfelf,  is 
the  addition  of  a  new  energy  to  the  general  ftock  of  effort. 

The  fpirit  of  enterprife,  ufeful  and  prolific  as  it  is,  muft  neceflarily  be 
contrafted  or  expan^ied  in  proportion  to  the  iimplicity  or  variety  of  the 
occupations  and  produftions  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  fociety.  It  muft 
be  lefs  in  a  nation  of  mere  cultivators,  than  in  a  nation  of  cultivators 
and  merchants ;  Icfs  in  a  nation  of  cultivators,  and  merchants,  than  in  a 
nation  of  cultivators,  artificers,  and  merchants. 

VII.  As  to  the  creating,  in  fojne  inftancesy  a  ncnUy  andfecurtug  in  all  a 
more  certain  andficady  demand  for  the  fur  plus  produce  of  the  foil. 

This  is  among  the  moft  important  of  the  circumftanccs  which  haie 
teen  indicated.  It  is  a  principal  mean  by  which  the  eftabliftiment  of  ma- 
nufaftures  contributes  to  an  augmentation  of  the  produce  or  revenue  of 
a  country,  and  has  an  immediate  and  diredl  relation  to  the  profperity  of 
agriculture. 

It  is  evident  that  the  exertions  of  the  huftjandman  will  be  fteady  oc 
fluAuating,  vigorous  or  feeble,  in  proportion  to  the  fteadinefs  or  fluflua- 
tionj  adequatenefs,  or  inadequatenefs  of  the  markets,  on  which  he  muft 
depend,  for  the  vent  of  the  furplus,  which  may  be  produced  by  his  la-* 
bour ;  and  that  fuch  furplus  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things  will  be 
greater  or  lefs  in  the  fame  proportion. 

For  the  purpofe  of  this  vent,  a  domeftic  market  is  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  foreign  one ;  becaufe  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  far  more  to 
be  relied  upon. 

It  is  a  primary  objefl  of  the  policy  of  nations  to  be  able  to  fupply 
^emft;lves  with  fubfiftence  from  their  own  foil;   &iid  manufafluring 
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ration!),  as  far  as  circumftances  pcrmir,  endeavour  to  procure  from  tlie 
fame  fourcc,  the  raw  materials  ncceflary  for  their  own  fabrics.  1  hij 
difpofition,  urged  by  the  fpirit  of  monopoly,  is  fometimcs  even  carried 
to  an  injudicious  extreme.  It  fcems  not  always  to  be  recolle£led>  that 
nations,  who  have  neither  mines  nor  manufaflures,  can  only  obtain  the 
manufadlured  articles,  of  which  they  (land  in  need,  by  an  exchange  of 
the  products  of  their  foils;  and  that  if  thofe  who  can  beft  furnifli  them 
with  fueh  articles  are  unwilling  to  give  a  due  courfe  to  this  exchange^ 
they  muft  of  neceflity  make  every  poflible  effort  to  manufafture  fpr 
themfelves;  the  effect  of  which  is,  that  the  manufacturing  nations 
abridge  the  natural  advantages  of  their  fituation,  through  an  unwilling' 
nefs  to  permit  the  agricultural  countries  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
theirs,  and  facrifice  the  interefts  of  a  mutually  beneficial  intercourfe 
to  the  vain  projefl  of  felling  every  thing  and  buying  nothing, 
-'  But  it  is  alfo  a  confequence  of  the  policy,  which  has  been  noted,  that 
the  foreign  demand  for  the  products  of  agricultural  countries,  is,  in  a 
great  degree,  rather  cafual  and  occafional,  than  certain  or  condant.  To 
what  extent  injurious  interruptions  of  the  demand  for  fome  of  the  (laple 
commodities  of  the  United  States,  may  have  been  experienced  from  that 
caufe,  muft  be  referred  to  the  judgement  of  thofe  who  are  engaged  in 
carryitig  on  the  commerce  of  the  country;  but  it  m^y  be  fafely  af- 
firmed, that  fuch  interruptions  are  at  times  very  inconveniently  felt, 
and  that  cafes  not  unfrequently  occur,  in  which  markets  are  fo  con- 
fined and  reftridled,  as  to  render  the  demand  very  unequal  to  thp 
fupply. 

Independent  likewife  of  the  artificial  impediments,  which  are 
created  by  the  policy  in  queftion,  there  are  natural  caufes  tending  tp 
lender  the  external  demand  for  the  furplus  of  agricultural  nations  a  pre- 
carious reliance.  The  differences  of  feafons  in  the  countries  which  are 
the  confumers,  make  immenfe  diiFerences  in  the  produce  of  their  own 
foils,  in  diiTcrent  years,  and  confequcntly  in  the  degrees  of  their  neccffity 
for  foreign  fupply.  Plentiful  harvetls  with  them,  efpecially  if  fimilar 
ones  occur  at  the  fame  time  in  the  countries  which  are  the  furnilhers, 
occafion  of  courfe  a  glut  in  the  markets  of  the  latter: 

Conftdering  how  faft  and  how  much  the  progrefs  of  new  fettlementjs 
In  the  United  States  muft  increafe  the  furplus  produce  of  the  foil,  and 
weighing  ferioufly  the  tendency  of  the  fyftem  which  prevails  among  n^oft 
of  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  whatever  dependence  may  he 
placed  on  the  force  of  natural  circumftances  to  counteradl  the  effects  of 
>a  artli;cial  policy,  there  appear  ftrong  reafons  to  regard  the  foreign  d^,' 
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mand  for  that  furplus  as  too  uncertain  a  reliance,  and  to  defire  a  fubfti- 
tute  for  it,  in  an  cxtenfive  domeftic  market. 

To  fecure  fuch  a  market,  there  is  no  other  expedient  than  for  the 
United  States  to  promote  manufacturing  cftabliftiments.    ManufaAurersp 
who  conditutc  the  mod  numerous  clafs,  after  the  cultivators  of  land,  are 
lor  that  reafon  the  principal  confumers  of  the  furplus  of  their  labour. 
•    This  idea  of  an  extenfive  domeftic  market  for  the  furplus  produce  of 
the  foil,  is  of  the  firft  confequence  to  the  United  States.    It  is  of  all 
tilings  that  which  moft  efFciSually  conduces  to  a  flourifhing  ftate  of  agri- 
culture.    If  the  effeft  of  manufaflories  were  to  be  the  detaching  a  portion 
of  the  hands  which  would  be  otherwife  engaged  in  tillage,  it  might  pot 
fibly  caufe  a  fmaller  quantity  of  lands  to  be  under  cultivation :  but  by 
their  tendency  to  procure  a  more  certain  demand  for  the  furplus  produce 
of  the  foil,  they  at  the  fame  time,  caufe  the  lands  which  are  in  culti- 
vation to  be  better  improved,  and  more  produftive.     And  while,  by 
their  infli'?nce,  the  condition  of  each  individual  farmer  is  meliorated, 
the  total  -^  "'■  '^f  agricultural  produclion  will  probably  be  increafcd:  for 
this  mu*'.     i  ci  ly  depend  as  much,  if  not  more,  upon  the  degree  of 
improvem.......  than  upon  the  number  of  acres  under  culture. 

It  merits  particular  obfervation,  that  the  multiplication  of  manufac- 
tories not  only  furniflies  a  market  for  thofe  articles  which  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  be  produced  in  abundance  in  a  country,  but  it  likewifc 
creates  a  demand  for  fuch  as  were  either  unknown,  or  produced  in  in- 
confider^ble  quantities.  The  bowels,  as  well  as  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
are  ranfacked  for  articles  which  .vere  before  negleded .  Animals,  plants, 
and  minerals  acquire  a  utility  and  value,  which  were  before  unexplored. 
The  foregoing  confiderations  feera  fufiicient  to  eftablifh,  as  general 
proportions,  that  it  is  the  intereft  of  nations,  and  particularly  of  the 
United  States,  to  diverfify  the  induftrious  purfuits  of  the  individuals 
who  compofe  them — that  the  eftablilhment  of  manufadtures  is  calculated 
not  only  to  increafe  the  general  ftock  of  ufeful  and  productive  labour, 
but  even  to  improve  the  ftate  of  agriculture  in  particular ;  certainly  to 
advance  the  intereft  of  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  it.  There  are  other 
views,  that  we  (hall  hereafter  take  of  the  fubjed,  which,  it  is  conceived, 
will  ferve  to  confirm  thefe  inferences. 

Previous  to  a  farther  dlfcuflion  of  the  objeftions  to  the  encouragement 
of  infmufaftiyes ;  which  have  been  ftatcd,  it  wilJ  be  of  ufe  to  fee  what 
can  be  faid  in  reference  to  the  particular  fituation  of  the  United  States 
againft  the  condufions  apjpearing  to  refult  from  what  has  been  already 
pfercd. 
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It  may  be  obferved,  and  the  idea  is  of  no  inconfideniblc  weight,  f!iat 
however  true  it  may  be,  that  a  ftate,  which  pofleffcs  large  trafts  of  va* 
•  cant  and  fertile  territory,  and  at  the  fame  time  fecladed  from  foreign 
commerce,  would  find  its  intereft,  and  the  intereft  of  agriculture,  in 
diverting  a  part  of  its  population  from  tillage  to  manufat^ures;  yet 
it  will  not  follow  that  the  fame  is  true  of  a  (late,  which,  having  fuch 
vacant  and  fertile  territory,  has  at  the  fame  time  ample  opportunitiA 
of  procuring  from  abroad,  on  good  terms,  all  the  fabrics  of  which  it 
ilands  in  need  for  the  fupply  of  its  inhabitants.    The  power  of  doing 
this  at  lead  fecures  the  great  advantage  of  a  divifion  of  labour,  leaving 
the  fanner  free  to  purfue  exclufivly  the  culture  of  his  land,  and  en- 
abling him  to  procure  with  its  produfts  the  manufaftured  fupplies  re- 
quifite  either  to  his  wants  or  to  his  enjoyments.    And  though  it  Ihould 
be  true,  that  in  fettled  countries  the  diverfification  of  induftry  is  condu- 
cive to  an  increafe  in  the  productive  powers  of  labour,  and  to  an  aug» 
mentation  of  revenue  and  capital,  yet  it  is  fcarcely  conceivable  that 
there  can  be  any  thing  of  fo  folid  and  permanent  advantage  to  an  uncul- 
tivated and  unpeopled  country,  as  to  convert  its  waftes  into  cultivated 
and  inhabited  dilhids.     If  the  revenue,  in  the  mean  time,  Ihould  be 
lefs,  the  capital,  in  the  event,  mufl:  be  greater. 

To  thefc  obfcrvations,  the  following  appears  to  be  a  fatisfafi^  7  an- 
ftt'cr,  at  Icaft  fo  far  as  they  concern  the  American  States, 

If  the  f)  Hem  of  perfeifl  liberty  to  induftry  and  commerce  were  the 
prevailing  fyftem  of  nations,  the  arguments  which  diffuade  a  country 
in  the  predicament  of  the  United  States,  from  the  zealous  purfuit  of 
manufadtures,  would  doubtlefs  have  great  force.  It  will  not  be  af- 
firmed, that  they  might  not  be  permitted,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
ferve  as  a  rule  of  national  condudl.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things,  each 
country  would  have  the  full  benefit  of  its  peculiar  advantages  to  com- 
penfate  for  its  deficiencies  or  difadvantages.  If  one  nation  were  in  con- 
dition to  fupply  manufadturcd  articles  on  bettex  terms  than  another, 
that  other  might  find  an  abundant  indemnification  in  a  fuperior  capacity 
to  furniih  the  produce  of  the  foil.  And  a  free  exchange,  mutually 
beneficial,  of  the  commodities  which  each  was  able  to  fupply,  on  tlie 
beit  terms,  might  be  carried  on  between  them,  fnpporting  in  full  vigour 
the  induftry  of  each.  And  though  the  circumftances  which  have  been 
mentioned,  and  others  which  will  be  unfolded  hereafter,  render  it 
probable,  that  nations  merely  agricultural,  would  not  enjoy  the  famci 
degree  of  opulence,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  as  thofe  which 
(inited  manufaiflures  with  agriculture;  yet  the  progreflive  improvement 
pf  the  lands  of  the  former  might,  in  the  end,  atone  fof  afi  inferior  de-< 
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grec  of  opulence  in  the  mean  time;  and  in  a  cafe  in  which  cppofite 
confide  rations  are  pretty  equally  balanced,  the  option  ought  perhaps 
alw  ays  to  be,  in  favour  of  leaving  induftry  to  its  own  dircftion. 

But  the  fyftem  which  has  been  mentioned  is  far  from  charaftcrizing 
the  general  policy  of  nations.     The  prevalent  one  has  been  regulated 
by  an  oppofite  fpirit.     The  confequence  of  it  is,  that  the  United  States  ' 
are  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  fituation  of  a  country  precluded  from  fo- 
reign commerce.     They  can  indeed,  without  difficulty,   obtain  from 
abroad  the  manufaftured  fupplies  of  which  they  are  in  want ;  but  tjipy 
experience  numerous  and  very  injurious  impediments  to  the  eraiffioii! 
and  vent  of  their  own  commodities.     Nor  is  this  the  cafe  in  reference  " 
to  <i  fingle  foreign  nation  only.     'I"he  regulations  of  feveral  countries, 
with  which  they  have  the  moft  extenfive  intercourfe,  throw  ferious 
obftrudions  in  the  way  of  the  principal  ftaplcs  of  the  United  States. 

In  fuch  a  pofition  of  things,  the  United  States  cannot  exchange  with 
Europe  on  equal  terms;  and  the  want  of  reciprocity  would  render  them 
the  viftim  of  a  fyftem,  which  would  induce  them  to  confine  tlieir  views 
to  agriculture,  and  refrain  from  raanufafturcs,  A  conftant  and  in- 
creafing  neceflity,  on  their  part,  for  the  commodities  of  Europe,  and 
only  a  partial  and  occafional  demand  for  their  own,  in  return,  could 
not  but  expofe  them  to  a  ftate  of  impoverifliment,  compared  with  the 
opulence  to  which  their  political  and  natural  advantages  authorife  them 
to  afpire. 

Remarks  of  this  kind  are  not  made  in  the  fpirit  of  complaint.  'Tis 
for  the  nations,  whofe  regulations  are  alluded  to,  to  judge  for  them- 
felves,  whether  by  aiming  at  too  much,  they  do  not  lofe  more  than  they 
gain.  'Tis  for  the  United  States  to  confider  by  what  means  they  can 
render  themfelves  lealt  dependent  on  the  combinations,  right  or  wrong, 
of  European  policy. 

It  can  be  no  fmall  confolation  to  them,  that  already  the  meafures 
which  have  embarrafled  their  trade  have  accelerated  their  internal 
improvements,  which,  upon  the  whole,  have  bettered  their  affairs.  To 
diverfify  and  extend  thcfe  improvements  is  the  fureft  and  fafcft  method 
of  indemnifying  themfelves  for  any  inconveniencies  which  thnfc  or  fimi- 
lar  meafures  have  a  tendency  to  beget.  If  Europe  will  not  take  from 
them  the  produfts  of  their  foil,  upon  terms  confiftent  with  their  intereft, 
the  natural  remedy  is  for  them  to  contrad  as  faft  poffible  their  wanti 
of  her. 

The  converfion  of  their  wafte  into  cultivated  land  is  certainly  a  point 
•f  great  raomeut  in  the  political  calculations  of  the  United  States.    Baf 
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the  degree  in  which  this  may  poflibly  be  retarded  by  the  encouragemeflf 
of  manufadlories,  does  not  appear  to  couiuervail  the  powertul  inducC' 
ments  to  aflfording  that  encouragement. 

All  obfervation  made  In  another  place  i$  of  a  nature  to  have  great  in- 
fluence upon  this  queftion— It*  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  interedl 
even  of  agriculture  may  be  advanced  more  by  having  fuch  of  the  lands 
of  a  (late  as  are  occupied  under  good  cultivation,  than  by  having  a 
{(eater  quantity  occupied  under  a  much  inferior  cultivation ;  and  if 
manufaftorics,  for  the  reafons  aflign  -d,  muft  be  admitted  to  have  a 
tendency  to  promote  a  more  fteady  and  vigorous  cultivation  of  tlifC  lands 
occupied,  than  would  happen  without  them,  then  it  will  follow,  that 
they  are  capable  of  indemnifjing  a  country  for  a  diminution  of  the  pro< 
grefs  of  new  fettlements ;  and  may  ferve  to  increafe  both  the  capital 
ralue  ami  the  income  of  its  lands,  even  though  they  Ihould  abridge  the 
number  of  acres  under  tillage.. 

But  it  does  by  no  means  follow,  that  the  progrefs  of  new  fettlements 
will  be  retarded  by  the  extenfion  of  manufaftures.  The  defire  of  being 
an  independent  proprietor  of  land  is  founded  on  fuch  ftrong  principles 
in  the  human  brcaft,  that  where  the  opportunity  of  becoming  fo  is  as 
great  as  it  is  in  the  United  States,  the  proportion  will  be  fmall  of  thofc, 
whofe  fituations  would  otherwife  lead  to  it,  who  will  be  diverted  from 
it  towards  manufadures.  And  it  is  highly  probable,  as  already  inti. 
mated,  that  the  acceflion  of  foreigners,  who,  originally  drawn  orer  b/ 
manufacturing  views,  will  afterwards  abandon  them  for  agricultural,  will 
be  more  than  equivalent  for  thofe  of  her  own  citizens,  who  may  happen 
to  be  detached  from  them. 

The  remaining  objeftions  to  a  particular  encouragement  of  manufac- 
tures in  the  United  States  now  require  to  be  examined. 

One  of  thefe  turns  on  the  pofition,  that  induftry,  if  left  to  itfclf, 
will  naturally  find  its  way  to  the  mod  ufeful  and  profitable  employ- 
ment: whence  it  is  inferred,  that  manufaftures,  without  the  aid  of  go- 
vernment, will  grow  up  as  foon  and  as  fail,  as  the  natural  Hate  of  things 
and  the  intereft  of  the  community  may  require. 

Againft  the  folidity  of  this  hypothefis,  in  the  full  latitude  of  the  terms, 
very  cogent  reafons  may  be  offered.  Thefe  have  relation  to  the  ftrong 
influence  of  habit  and  the  fpirit  of  imitation,  the  fear  of  want  of  fuc- 
cefs  in  untried  enterprifes,  the  intrinfic  difficulties  incident  to  firfl  efTays 
towards  a  competition  with  thofe  who  have  previoufly  attained  to  per- 
feAion  in  the  bufinefs  to  be  attempted,  the  bounties,  premiums,  and 
Other  artifidal  encouragements,  with  which  European  nations  fccond 
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the  excrtimjs  of  their  own  fubjefts  in  the  branches  in  which  they  are  to 
be  rivalled. 

Experience  teaches,  that  men  are  often  fo  much  governed  by  what 
they  arc  accuftomed  to  fee  and  praAife,  that  the  fimpleft  and  moft  ob- 
vious in-provcmcnts,  in  the  moft  ordinary  occupations,  are  adopted  with 
hefitation,  reluftance,  and  by  flow  gradations.  The  fpontaneous  tran- 
fition  to  new  purfuits,  in  a  community  long  habituated  to  different  ones* 
may  be  cxpefted  to  be  attended  with  proportionably  greater  difficulty. 
When  former  occupations  ceafe  to  yield  a  profit  adequate  to  the  fub- 
fiftcnce  of  their  followers,  or  when  there  is  an  abfolute  deficiency  oif 
employnnent  in  them,  owing  to  the  fuperabundance  of  hands,  changes 
will  cnfuc ;  but  thefe  changes  will  be  likely  to  be  more  tardy  than  majr 
confift  with  the  intereft  either  of  individuals,  or  of  the  fociety.  In 
many  cafes  they  will  not  happen,  while  a  bare  flipport  can  be  cnfured 
by  an  adherence  to  ancient  courfes,  though  a  refort  to  a  more  profitable 
employment  might  be  prafticablc.  To  produce  the  defirable  changes, 
as  early  as  may  be  expedient,  may  therefore  require  the  iftcircment  and 
patronage  of  gorcrnment. 

The  apprehenfion  of  failing  in  new  attempts  is  perhaps  a  more  ferioUs 
impediment.  There  are  difpofitions  apt  to  be  attrafted  by  the  raerfe 
novelty  of  an  undertaking ;  but  thefe  are  not  always  the  bed  calculated 
to  give  it  fuccefs.  To  this  it  is  of  importance  that  the  confidence  of 
cautious,  fagacious  capitalifts,  both  citizens  and  foreigners,  {hould*be 
excited.  And  to  infpire  this  defcription  of  perfons  with  confidence,  it 
is  eflential  that  they  ftiould  be  made  to  fee  in  any  projeft,  which  is  new, 
and  for  that  reafon  alone,  if  for  no  other,  precarious,  the  profpeA  of 
fuch  a  degree  of  countenance  and  fupport  from  government,  *as  may  be 
capable  of  overcoming  the  obftacles  infeparable  from  firft  experiments. 

The  fuperiority  antecedently  enjoined  by  nations,  who  have  pre- 
occupied and  perfeAed  a  branch  of  induftry,  conftitutes  a  more  formi- 
dable- obftacie,  than  either  of  thofe  which  have  been  mentioned,  to  the 
introduAion  of  the  fame  branch  into  a  country  in  which  it  did  not  be- 
fore exift.  To  maintain  between  the  recent  eftabli(hments  of  one 
country  and  the  long-matured  eftablifhments  of  another  country,  a  com- 
petition upon  equal  terms,  both  as  to  quality  dnd  price,  is  in  moft  cafes 
impraAicable.  The  difparity  in  the  one  or  in  the  other,  or  in  both, 
iDuft  ntceflTarily  be  fo  confiderable  as  to  forbid  a  fuccefsful  rivalftiip, 
without  the  exttaordinary  aid  and  protection  of  government. 

But  the  greateft  obftacle  of  all  to  the  fuccefsful  profecution  of  a  new 
branch  of  ihduftry  in  a  country  in  which  it  was  before  unknown,  con- 
fifts,  as  far  as  the  inftances  apply)  in  the  bounties,  promiums^  and  othet 
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aids  which  arc  granted,  in  a  variety  of  cafes,  by  the  nations  in  whicli 
the  eftabliihments  to  be  imitated  are  previoufly  introduced.  It  is  well 
known,  that  certain  nations  grant  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  parti- 
cular commodities,  to  enable  their  own  workmen  to  underfell  and  fup- 
plant  all  competitors,  in  the  countries  to  which  thofe  commodities  are 
fent.  Hence  the  undertakers  of  a  new  manufaflure  have  to  contend 
not  only  with  the  natural  difad  vantages  of  a  new  undertaking,  but  with 
the  gratuities  and  remunerations  which  other  governments  beilow.  To 
be  enabled  to  contend  with  fuccefs,  it  is  evident  that  the  interference 
and  aid  of  their  own  government  are  indifpenfable. 

Combinations  by  thofe  engaged  in  a  particular  branch  of  budnefs  ill 
one  country  to  fruftrate  the  firll  efforts  to  introduce  it  into  another,  by 
temporary  facrifices,  recompenfed  perhaps  by  extraordinary  indemnifi- 
cations of  the  government  of  fuch  country,  are  believed  to  have  exifted, 
and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  deftitute  of  probability.  The  exillence  or 
aflurance  of  aid  from  the  government  of  the  country  in  which  the  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  be  introduced,  may  be  eflential  to  fortify  adventurers  againft 
the  dread  of  fuch  combinations— to  defeat  their  effeAs,  if  formed,  and 
to  prevent  their  being  formed,  by  demonllrating  that  they  muft  in  the 
end  prove  fruitlefs. 

Whatever  room  there  may  be  for  an  expeflation  that  tl:e  induftry  of 
a  people,  under  the  direftion  of  private  intereft,  will  upon  equal  terms 
tiad  out  the  moft  beneficial  employment  for  itfcif,  there  is  none  for  a 
reliance  that  it  will  ftruggle  againft  the  force  of  unequal  terms,  or  will 
of  itfelf  ftinnount  all  the  adventitious  barriers  to  a  fuccefsful  compe- 
tition, which  may  have  been  erefted  either  by  the  advantages  naturally 
acquired  from  pradlicc  and  previous  pofieffion  of  the  ground,  or  by  thofe 
which  may  have  fprimg  from  pofitive  regulations  and  an  artificial  po- 
licy. This  general  refleftion  might  alone  fuffice  as  an  anfwer  to  the 
, objection  under  examination,  exclufivcly  of  the  weighty  confiderations 
which  have  been  particularly  urged. 

The  objedions  to  the  purfuit  of  manufaftures  in  the  United  States, 
which  next  prefent  themfclvcs  to  difcuffion,  reprefent  an  imprafticabi- 
lity  of  fuccefs,  arifing  from  three  caufes — fcarcity  of  hands,  dearnefs  of 
labour,  want  of  capital. 

The  two  firft  circumftances  are  to  a  certain  extent  real,  and,  within 
due  limits,  ought  to  be  admitted  as  obftacles  to  the  fuccefs  of  manufac- 
turing enterprife  in  the  United  States.  But  there  are  various  confidera- 
tions which  Icflen  their  force,  and  tend  to  afford  an  aflTurance  that  they 
are  not  fufficient  to  prevent  the  advantageous  profecution  of  many  very 
nfeful  and  extcnftve  nianufa^ories.  ^ 
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With  regard  to  fcarcity  of  hands,  the  faft  itfelf  muft  be  applied  with 
no  fmall  qualification  to  certain  parts  of  the  United  States.  There  are 
large  diftrids  which  may  be  confidered  as  pretty  fully  peopled,  and 
which,  notwithftanding  a  continual  drain  for  diftant  fettlements,  are 
thickly  interfperfed  with  flourifhing  and  increaiing  towns.  If  thefedif- 
tri&s  have  not  already  reached  the  point  at  which  the  fcarcity  of  hands 
ceafes,  they  are  not  remote  from  it,  and  are  approaching  faft  towards 
it:  and  having,  perhaps,  fewer  attractions  to  agriculture  than  fome 
other  parts  of  the  union,  they  exhibit  a  proportionably  llronger  ten- 
dency towards  other  kinds  of  induftry.  In  thefe  diftridts  may  be  dii^  . 
cerned  no  incon(iderable  maturity  for  manufaAurIng  eftabliihments. 

But  there  are  circumftances,  which  have  been  already  noticed  with 
another  view,   that  materially  diminifh  every  where  the  effcdl  of  a 
fcarcity  of  hands.     Thefe  circumftances  arc — the  great  ufe  which  can 
be  made  of  women  and  children ;  on  which  point  a  very  pregnant  and 
inftru£live  fa^  has  been  mentioned ;  the  vaft  extenfion  given  by  late  im<>  ^ 
provements  to  the  employment  of  machines,  which,  fubftituting  the  agen- 
cy of  fire  and  water,  has  prodigioufly  leflcned  the  neceiTity  for  manual 
labour;  the  employment  of  perfons  ordinarily  engaged  in  other  occu- 
pations, during  the  feafons,  or  hours  of  leifure;  which,  befides  giving 
Qccafion  tQ  the  exertion  of  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  by  the  fame 
number  of  perfons,  and  thereby  increafmg  the  general  ftock  of  labour, 
as  has  been  elfewhcre  remarked,  may  alfo  be  taken  into  the  calcula- 
tion, as  a  refource  for  obviating  the  fcarcity  of  hands — laftly,  the  at- 
traftion  of  foreign  emigrants.    Whoever  infpefts  with  a  careful  eye  ' 
the  compofition  of  their  towns,  will  be  made  fenfible  to  what  an  ex- 
tent this  refource  may  be  relied  upon.    Thefe  exhibit  a  large  proper- 
tion  of  ingenious  and  valuable  workmen,  in  different  arts  and  trades,  ■ 
who,  by  expatriating  from  Europe,  have  improved  their  own  condi- 
tion, and  added  to  tlie  induftry  and  vyealth  of  the  United  States.    It  is 
a  natural  inference  from  the  experience  they  have  already  had,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  United  States  fliall  prefent  the  countenance  of  a  ferious . 
profecution  of  mapufadlures^  In  proportion  as  foreign  artifts  (hall  be 
made  fenfibic  that  the  ftate  of  things  there  affords  a  moral  certainty  of. 
employment  and  encouragement,  cOFUpetent  i^umber^  of  European  work- 
men will  tranfplant  themfelvcs,  cftedliially  to  enfure  the  fuccefs  of  the . 
defign.    How  indeed  can  it  otherwife  l^appen,  confidering  the  various 
and  powerful  inducements  which  the  fituatioq  of  America  offers,  ad- . 
dfefting  themfelves  to  fo  many  ftrong  paffions  and  feelings,  to  fo  many 
jjcncral  and  particular  interefts  ?  ,  >. 
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It  may  be  alHrmedj  therefore,  in  refpedl  to  hands  for  carrying  on  ma 
nufaAures,  that  they  will  in  a  great  meafure  trade  upon  a  foreign  ftock ; 
referving  their  own  for  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  and  the  manning 
of  their  ihipsi  as  far  as  character  and  circumlianccs  (hall  incline.  It  is 
not  unworthy  sf  reinarkf  that  the  objection  to  the  fuccefs  of  manufac- 
turesi  deduced  from  the  fcarcity  of  hands,  is  alike  applicable  to  trade 
and  navigation,  and  yet  thefe  are  perceived  to  flourifh,  without  any 
feniible  impediment  from  that  caufe. 

As  to  the  dearnefs  of  labour,  another  of  the  obdacles  alledged*  this 
has  relation  principally  to  two  circumftanccs ;  one,  that  which  has  been 
juft  difculTeJ,  the  fcarcity  of  hands ;  the  other,  the  greatnefs  of  profits. 

As  far  as  it  is  a  confeqnence  of  the  fcarcity  of  hands,  it  is  mitigated  by 
all  the  confiderations  which  have  been  adduced  as  leiTening  that  defici- 
ency. It  is  certain  too,  that  the  difparity  in  this  refpeA  between  fome 
of  the  moft  manufafluring  parts  of  Europe  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
United  States,  is  not  nearly  fo  great  as  is  commonly  imagined.  It  is  alfo 
much  lefs  in  regard  to  artificers  and  manufa^urers  than  in  regard  to, 
country  labourers ;  and  while  a  careful  comparifon  (hews  that  there  is* 
in  this  particular,  much  exaggeration,  it  is  alfo  evident,  that  the  efifeA  of 
the  degree  of  difparity  which  does  truly  exift,  is  diminifhed  in  propor> 
tion  to  the  ufe  vvhich  can  be  made  of  machinery. 

Toilluftrate  this  laft  idea — Let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  difference  of 
price,  in  two  countries,  of  a  given  quantity  of  manual  labour  requifite  to 
the  fabrication  of  a  given  article  is  as  ten,  and  that  fome  mechanic 
rowcR  is  introduced  into  both  countries,  which  performing  half  the 
neceffary  labour,  leaves  only  half  to  be  done  by  hand,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  difference  in  the  cofl  of  the  fabrication  of  the  article  in  queftion,  in 
the  two  countries,  as  far  as  it  is  connefted  with  the  price  of  labour,  will 
be  reduced  from  ten  to  five,  in  confequencc  of  the  introdudion  o(  that 

POWER. 

This  circumftance  is  worthy  of  the  moft  particular  attention.  It  di- 
minifhes  immenfely  one  of  the  objeAions,  moft  ftrenuoufly  urged,  againft 
the  fuccefs  of  manufuflures  in  the  United  States. 

For  the  United  States  to  procure  all  fuch  machines  as  are  known  in 
any  part  of  Europe  can  only  require  a  proper  provifion  and  due  pains. 
The  knowledge  of  feveral  of  the  moft  important  of  them  they  already 
pofTefs.  The  preparation  of  them  there  is  in  moft  cafes  pradlicable  on 
nearly  equal  terms.  As  far  as  they  depend  on  water,  fomc  fupcriority  of 
advantages  may  be  claimed,  from  the  uncommon  variety  and  greater 
cheapnefs  of  fituations  adapted  to  mill  foats,  mth  which  different  parta 
of  the  United  States  abound,  .        '    ,  ' 
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So  far  u  the  dearnefi  of  labour  may  be  a  confequence  of  the  gre«tne(« 
of  profits  in  any  branch  of  bufinefsf  it  ii  no  obftacle  to  its  iuccefs.  Ths 
undertaker  can  afford  to  pay  the  price. 

There  are  grounds  to  conclude^  that  undertakers  of  manufaAures  in 
Americai  can  at  this  time  afford  to  pay  higher  w;j^cs  to  the  workmen  they 
employ  than  are  paid  to  fimilar  workmen  in  Europe.  The  price  of 
foreign  fabrics  in  the  markctii  of  the  United  States,  which  will  for  a 
long  time  regulate  the  prices  uf  the  dom;Uic  ones,  may  be  confidered  n 
compounded  of  the  following  inj^rcdicnti : — The  firft  coft  of  materialsa 
including  the  taxes,  if  anyi  which  are  paid  upon  them  where  they  are 
made;  the  expence  ofgrounds,  buildings,  machinery,  and  tools;  the  wages 
of  the  perfons  employed  in  the  manafa^ory ;  the  profits  on  the  capital  or 
ftock  employed ;  the  conimifTions  of  agents  to  purchafe  them  where  they 
are  made  j  the  expence  of  tranfporration  to  the  United  States,  includingrin- 
furance  and  other  incidental  charges ;  the  taxes  or  duties,  if  any,  and 
fees  of  office  which  are  paid  on  their  exportation ;  the  taxes  or  dutiesi 
and  fees  of  office  which  are  p»id  on  their  importation. 

As  to  the  firlt  of  thefe  items,  the  cufl  of  materials,  the  advantage, 
upon  the  whole,  ia  at  prefent  on  the  fide  of  the  United  ^lates,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  theii  favour  mull  itjcreaf'e,  in  proportion  as  a  certain  and  ex- 
tenfive  domeftic  demand  fhall  induce  the  proprietors  of  land  to  devote 
more  of  their  attention  to  the  prudui^ion  of  thofe  materials.  It  ought 
not  to  efcape  obfervation,  in  a  comparifon  on  this  point,  that  fome  of 
the  principal  manufkAuring  countries  of  Europe  are  much  more  depen- 
dent  on  foreign  fupply  for  the  materials  of  their  manufadures,  than  the 
United  Sutes,  who  are  capable  of  fupplying  themfelves  with  a  greater 
abundance,  as  well  as  a  greater  variety,  of  the  requifite  materials. 

As  to  the  fecond  item,  the  expence  of  grounds,  buildings,  machinery, 
and  tools,  an  equality  at  leafl  muy  be  afTumed ;  fince  advantages  in  fome 
particulars  will  counterbalance  temporary  difadvantages  in  others.  ' 

As  to  the  third  item,  or  the  article  of  wages,  the  comparifon  certainly 
turns  againfl  the  United  States ;  though,  as  before  obferved,  not  in  fo 
great  a  degree  as  is  commonly  fuppofed. 

The  fourth  iteqj  is  alike  applicable  to  the  foreign  and  to  the  domeftic 
inanufafture.  It  ^s  indeed  more  pifoperly  a  refult  than  a  particular  to 
be  compared. 

fiutwith  refpcA  to  all  the  remaining  items,  they  are  alone  applicable 
to  the  fordgn  manufafture,  and,  in  the  ftri^efl  fenfe,  extraordinaries ; 
f  onlHtttting  a  fum  of  extra  charge  on  the  foreign  fabric,  which  cannot 
be  cflimated  at  lefs  than  from  15  to  30  pe;  cent,  cm  the  coft  of  it  at  the 
manufactory. 

Tbe  f^m  of  extsa  chuge  may  coinfideatly  be  regarded  as  more  than  a 
i  ..  counter- 
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connterpolfc  for  the  real  difFercncc  in  the  price  of  labour,  nn.l  i%  a  fatii. 
faftory  proof  that  manufarturcs  may  profpcr  in  defiance  of  it  in  the 
United  States. 

To  the  general  allegation,  connefted  with  the  clrctimllanccs  of  fcarcity 
of  hands  and  the  dcarncfs  of  labour,  that  extcnfive  manufaiflures  cMn 
only  grow  ont  of  a  redundant  or  full  population,  it  will  be  fufficirnt  to 
anfwer  generally,  that  the  faft  has  been  otherwife. — That  the  fituation 
alledged  to  be  an  eflential  condition  of  fucccfs,  has  not  been  that  of  feve- 
lal  nations,  at  periods  when  they  had  already  attained  to  maturity  in  a 
Tariety  of  manufadtures. 

The  fuppofed  want  of  capital  for  the  profccution  of  manufactures  in 
the  United  States  is  the  moft  indefinite  of  t!ic  objcdions  wl-.ich  arc 
afually  oppofed  to  it. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  pronounce  any  thing  prccife  concerning  the  real 
extent  of  the  monied  capital  of  a  country,  and  fl'll  more  concerning  the 
proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  objefts  t!iat  invite  the  employment  of 
capital.  It  is  not  lefs  difficult  to  pronounce,  how  far  the  eflTi*>  of  any 
given  money,  as  capital,  or,  in  other  words,  as  a  medium  for  circulating 
the  induftry  and  property  of  a  nation,  may  be  increafed  by  the  very  cir- 
cumftance  of  the  additional  motion  which  is  given  to  it  by  new  otjed^s  of 
employment.  That  efie^,  like  the  momentum  of  jefcending  bodies, 
may  not  improperly  be  reprefented,  as  in  a  compound  ratio  to  mafs  and 
velocity.  It  feems  pretty  certain,  that  a  given  fum  of  money,  in  a  fitua- 
tion in  which  the  quick  impulfes  of  commercial  aflivity  are  little  felt, 
will  appear  inadequate  to  the  circulation  of  as  great  a  quantity  of  induftry 
and  property  as  in  one  in  which  their  full  influence  is  experienced. 

It  is  not  obvious  why  the  fame  objeftion  might  not  as  well  be  made  to 
external  commerce  as  to  manuf^dlures,  fince  it  is  manifeft  that  the  im- 
menfe  trails  of  land,  occupied  and  unoccupied,  are  capable  of  giving 
employment  to  more  capital  that  is  actually  bellowed  upon  them.     It 

IS  CERTAIN  THAT  THE  UnJTED  StATES  OFFER  A  VAST  FIELD 
FOR  THE  ADVANTAGEOUS  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CAPITAL,   but  it  doeS, 

not  follow  that  there  will  not  be  found,  in  one  way  or  another,  a  fuffi- 
ctent  fund  for  the  fuccefsful  prcfccution  of  any  fpecies  of  induftry  which 
is  likely  to  prove  truly  beneficial. 

The  following  confiderations  are  of  a  nature  to  remove  all  inquietude 
on  the  fcorc  of  want  of  capital.  •    • 

The  introduftion  of  banks,  as  has  been  fhewn  on  another  occafion, 
has  a  powerful  tendency  to  extend  the  aftive  capital  of  a  country.  Ex- 
perience of  the  utility  of  thefe  inftitutions  is  multiplying  them  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  probable  that  they  will  be  eftabliftied  wherever  they 
can  exift  v/iih  advantage;  an^  wherever  they  c?n  be  fupported,  if  ad- 
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minitlcrcd  with  prudence,  they  will  add  new  energies  to  all  pecuniary 
operations. 

The  aid  of  foreign  capital  may  fafelyt  and  with  confiderable  latitude, 
be  taken  into  calculation.  Its  inftrumentality  has  been  long  experienced 
in  their  external  commerce  ;  and  it  has  begun  to  be  felt  in  various  othei 
modes.  Not  only  their  funds,  but  their  agriculture  and  other  internal 
improvements  have  been  animated  by  it.  It  has  already,  in  a  few  in- 
(lances,  extended  even  to  their  manufaAurcs.    .  i^.t^ 

It  is  a  well  icnown  faft,  that  there  arc  parts  of  K  irope,  vhkV'.  fjhvc 
more  capital  than  profitable  domeftic  objeAs  of  employmtai.  Funcir, 
among  other  proofs,  the  large  loans  continually  furnifhed  to  foifigc; 
dates.  And  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  capital  of  othci'  •*:>i.ifi  .Aty 
find  more  profitable  employment  in  the  United  States,  than  &r.  hrine* 
And  notwithdanding  there  are  weighty  inducements  to  jfHifti  tit?  «in- 
ploymcnt  of  capital  at  home,  even  at  lefs  profit,  to  an  uiveitinc^K.  of  it 
abroad,  though  with  greater  gain,  yet  thefe  inducements  ^le  t>ver-rulcJ. 
cither  by  a  deficiency  of  employment,  or  by  a  very  material  dil!!erciKu 
in  profit.  Both  thefe  caufes  operate  to  produce  a  transfer  c."  foici^v;a 
capital  to  the  United  States.  It  is  certain,  that  various  obje£V<  in  ..Ame- 
rica hold  out  advantages,  which  are  with  difficulty  to  be  equalled  cifc- 
where ;  and  under  the  increafingly  favourable  impreflions,  which  ru\r 
entertained  of  its  government,  the  attra^ions  will  become  mo;'?,  and 
more  llrong.  Thefe  impreflions  will  prove  a  rich  mine  of  profperi'iy  to 
the  country,  if  they  are  confirmed  and  (Irengthened  by  the  progrefs  of 
their  affairs.  And  to  fecure  this  advantage,  little  more  is  necefTar)/ 
than  to  foder  indudry,  and  cultivate  order  and  tranquility  ac  ho<nt;  and 
abroad. 

It  is  not  impofliblc,  that  there  may  be  perfons  difpofed  V0ylo;)k  v/ita  a 
jealous  eye  on  the  introdudion  of  foreign  capital,  as  if  it  were  in  indiv* 
mcnt  to  deprive  their  own  citizens  of  the  profits  of  tKe-t  niuuRty  :  but 
perhaps  there  never  could  be  a  more  unreafonable  '  x  i'jufv.  Inilead  of 
being  viewed  as  a  rival,  it  ought  to  be  roiifidered  as  a  m©d  valuable 
auxiliary ;  conducing  to  put  in  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  produdive 
labor,  and  a  greater  portion  of  ufcful  enterptife,  than  could  exid  without 
it.  It  is  at  lead  evident,  that  in  a  country  fituated  like  the  United 
States,  with  an  infinite  fund  of  refourccs,  yet  to  be  unfolded,  every 
farthing  of  foreign  capital,  which  is  laid  out  in  internal  ameliorationr, 
and  in  indudrious  edablidiments  of  a  permanent  nature,  is  a  precious 
acquifiilon. 

And  whatever  be  the  objedls  which  originally  attraft  foreign  capital, 
when  onoe  introduced,  it  may  be  direftcd  towards  any  purpofc  of  bene- 
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iicial  exertion,  wliich  is  deHred.  And  to  detain  it  in  the  United  StateSf 
there  can  be  no  expedient  fo  cfFe6)ual  as  to  enlarge  the  fphere>  within 
T^hich  it  may  be  ufefiilly  employed ;  though  introduced  merely  with 
views  to  fpeculations  in  the  funds,  it  may  afterwards  be  rendered  fub- 
fervient  to  the  interefts  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufaflures. 

But  the  attraflion  of  foreign  capital  for  the  iittd  purpofe  of  manufac- 
tures ought  n»t  to  be  deemed  a  chimerical  expectation.  There  are  al« 
ready  examples  of  it,  as  remarked  in  another  place.  And  the  examples^ 
if  the  difpoiition  be  cultivated,  can  hardly  fail  to  multiply.  There  are 
alfo  inftances  of  another  kind,  which  ferve  to  ftrengthen  the  expeftation ; 
enterprises  for  improving  the  public  communications,  by  cutting  canals* 
Opening  the  obftruflions  in  xivers,  and  erasing  bridges,  have  received 
Tery  material  aid  from  the  fame  fource. 

When  the  manufaAuring  capitalift  of  Europe  (hall  advert  to  the  many 
important  advantages  which  have  been  intimated  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
ttmarks,  hfc  cannot  but  perceive  very  powerful  inducements  to  a  transfer 
of  himfelf  and  his  capital  to  the  United  States.  Among  the  refledlions 
which  a  moll  interefting  peculiarity  of  fituation  is  calculated  to  fugged, 
it  cannot  efcape  his  obfervation,  as  a  circumftance  of  moment  in  the  caU 
culation,  that  the  progreffive  population  and  improvement  of  the  United 
States,  enfure  a  continually  increaiing  domeftic  demand  for  the  fabrics 
which  he  (hall  produce,  not  to  be  affe^ed  by  any  external  cafualties  or 
viciffitudes. 

But  while  there  are  circumftances  fufficiently  ftrOng  to  authorife  a  con* 
iiderable  degree  of  reliance  on  the  aid  of  foreign  capital,  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  the  ObjeA  in  view,  it  is  fatisfaClory  to  have  good  grounds  of 
aiTurance,  that  there  are  domeftic  refources  of  themfelves  adequate  to  it. 
It  happens,  that  there  is  a  fpecies  of  capital,  adlually  exifting  within  the 
United  States,  which  relieves  from  all  inquietude  on  the  fcore  of  want 
of  capital — This  is  the  funded  debt. 

*  The  cSed  of  a  funded  debt,  as  a  fpecies  of  capital,  has  been  noticed 
upon  a  former  occafion ;  but  a  more  particular  elucidation  of  the  point 
feems  to  be  required  by  the  ftrefs  which  is  laid  upon  it. 

Public  funds  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  capital,  from  the  eftimation  in 
which  they  are  ufually  held  by  monied  men ;  and  confequently  from  the 
cafe  and  difpatck  with  which  they  can  be  turned  into  money.  This 
Capacity  of  prompt  controvertibility  into  money,  caufes  a  tranfer  of  ftock 
to  be  ina  great  number  of  cafes  equivalent  to  a  payment  in  coin.— And 
where  it  does  not  happen  to  fuit  the  party  who  is  to  receive,  to  accept  a 
transfer  of  ftock,  the  party  who  is  to  pay,  is  never  at  a  lofs  to  find  elie- 
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where  a  purrhafer  of  his  ftock,  who  will  furnilh  him  in  liea  of  it,  with 
the  coin  of  which  he  (lands  in  need« 

Hence  in  a  found  and  fettled  Hate  of  the  public  funds>  a  man  poflefled 
of  a  fum  in  them  can  embrace  any  fcheme  of  buiinefs  which  ofiers,  with 
as  much  confidence  as  if  he  were  pofTeiTed  of  an  equal  fum  iii  coin. 

This  operation  of  public  funds,  as  capital,  is  too  obvious  to  be  denied; 
but  it  is  objeAed  to  the  idea  of  their  operating  as  an  augmentation  of  the 
capital  of  the  community,  that  they  ferve  to  occafion  the  deftruAion  of 
fome  other  capital  to  an  equal  amount. 

The  capital  which  alone  they  can  be  fuppefed  to  deftroy,  muft  confift 
of — The  annual  revenue,  which  is  applied  to  the 'payment  of  intereft  on 
the  debt,  and  to  the  gradual  redemption  of  the  principal — The  amount  of 
the  coin,  which  is  employed  in  circulating  the  funds^  ol:  in  other  words^ 
in  efFefting  the  different  alienations  which  they  undergo. 

But  the  following  appears  to  be  the  true  and  accurate  vieve  of  the 
matter — 

As  to  the  point  of  the  annual  rextnue  requifite  for  payment  of 
intereft  and  redemption  of.  principal :    . 

As  a  determinate  proportion  will  tend  to  perfpicuity  in  the  reafoning, 
let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  annual  revenue  to  be  applied,  correfponding 
with  the  modification  of  the  6  per  cent,  ftock  of  the  United  States,  is  in 
the  ratio,  of  eight  u()on  the  hundred ;  that  is,  in  the  firft  inftance>  fix  on 
account  of  intereft,  and  two  on  account  of  principal. 

Thus  far  it  is  evident,  that  the  capital  deftroyed  to  the  capital  cteatedj 
would  bear  no  greater  proportion  than  8  to  100.  There  would  be  with- 
drawn from  the  total  mafs  of  other  capitals  a  fum  of  eight  dollars  to  be 
paid  to  the  public  creditor ;  while  he  would  be  poffeffed  of  a  fum  of 
one  hundred  dollars,  ready  to  be  applied  to  any  purpofe,  to  be  embarked 
in  any  enterprife,  which  might  appear  to  him  eligible — 'Here  then  the 
augmentation  of  capital,  or  the  excefs  of  that  which  is  produced,  beyond 
that  which  is  deftroyed,  is  equal  to  ninety-two  doUarsi  *"^  *   ", 

To  this  conclufion  it  may  be  objetfled,  that  the  fum  of  eight  dollars 
is  to  be  withdrawn  annually,  until  the  wkole  hundred  is  extinguilhed, 
and  it  maybe  inferred,  that  in  proctfs  of  lime  a  capital  will  be  de- 
ftroyed equal  to  that  which  is  at  firft  cre;Ued. 

But  it  is  ncverthelefs  true,  that  during  the  whole  of  the  interval,  be- 
tween the  creation  of  the  capital  of  1  co  dollars,  and  its  reduAion  to  a 
fum  not  greater  than  that  of  the  annual  revenue  appropriated  to  its  re- 
demption—there  will  be  a  greater  aftive  capitd  in  exiftcnce  than  ff  no 
debt  had  been  contrafted.  The  fum  drawn  from  other  capitals  in  any 
one  year  will  not  exceed  eight  dollars;  but  there  will  be  at  every  inftant 
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of  time  doringthe  whole  period  in  queftion,  a  fum  correfponditig  with 
fo  much  of  the  principal  as  remains  unredeemed  in  the  hands  of  fome 
perfon  or  other,  employed,  or  ready  to  be  employed,  in  fome  pro- 
fitable undertaking.  There  will  therefore  conftantly  be  more  capital 
incapacity  to  be  employed,  than  capital  taken  from  employment.  The 
excefs  for  the  firft  year  has  been  dated  to  be  ninety  two  dollars;  it 
will  diminifli  yearly;  but  there  will  always  be  an  excefs,  until  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  debt  is  brought  to  a  level  with  the  redeeming  annuity,  that 
is>  in  the  cafe  which  has  been  aflumed  by  way  of  example,  to  eight 
dollars.  The  reality  of  this  excefs  becomes  palpable,  if  it  be  fup- 
pofed,  as  often  happens,  that  the  citizen  of  a  foreign  country  imports 
into  the  United  States  lOo  dollars  for  the  purchafe  of  an  equal  fum  of 
public  debt — here  is  an  abfolute  augmentation  of  the  mafs  of  circu- 
lating coin  to  the  extent  of  lOO  dollars.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  the' 
foreigner  is  prefumed  to  draw  back  eight  dollars  on  account  of  his, 
principal  and  intereft,  but  he  ftill  leaves  ninety-two  of  his  original  de- 
pofit  in  circulation,  as  he  in  like  manner  leaves  eighty-four  at  the  end 
of  the  fecond  year,  drawing  back  then  alfo  the  annuity  of  eight  dollars : 
And  thus  the  matter  proceeds;  the  capital  left  in  circulatinn  diminilh- 
ing  each  year,  and  coming  nearer  to  the  level  of  the  annuity  drawn 
back.  There  are,  however,  fome  differences  in  the  ultimate  operation 
df  the  part  of  the  debt,  which  is  purchafed  by  foreigners,  and  that 
which  remains  in  the  hands  of  citizens.  But  the  general  efFe£l  in  each  cafe, 
though  in  different  degrees,  is  to  add  to  the  active  capital  of  the  country. 

Hitherto  the  reafoning  has  proceeded  on  a  conceffion  of  the  pofition, 
that  there  is  a  deftrudion  of  fome  other  capital,  to  the  extent  of  the 
annuity  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  intereft  and  the  redemption 
of  the  principal  of  the  debt ;  but  in  this  too  much  has  been  conceded. 
There  is  at  moft  a  temporary  transfer  of  fome  other  capital,  to  the  amount 
of  the  annuity,  fromthofe  who  pay  to  the  creditor  who  receives;  which 
he  again  reftores  to  the  circulation  to  refume  the  offices  of  a  capital. 
This  he  does  either  immediately  by  employing  the  money  in  fome 
branch  of  induftry,  or  mediately  by  lending  it  to  fome  other  perfon 
who  does  fo  employ  it,  or  by  fpending  it  on  his  own  maintenance.  In 
either  fuppofition,  there  is  no  de(lru(flion  of  capital  t  t^ere  is  nothing 
more  than  a  fufpenfion  of  its  motion  for  a  time,  that  is,  while  it  is  paf- 
fmg  from  the  hands  of  thofe  who  pay  into  the  public  coffers,  and  thence 
through  the  public  creditor  into  fome  other  channel  of  circulation. 
When  the  payments  of  intereft  are  periodical  and  quick,  and  made  by 
theinftrumentalityof  banks,  the  diveifton  or  fufpenfion  of  capital  may 
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almoll  be  denominated  Tioincntary.    Hence  :He  deduAion  on  this  ac« 
count  is  far  lefs  than  it  at  firft  fight  appears  to  be. 

There  is  evidently,  as  far  as  regards  the  an..aity,  no  deftruAion  nor 
transfer  of  any  other  capital,  than  that  portion  of  the  income  of  each 
individual,  which  goes  to  make  up  the  annuity.  The  land  which  fur- 
niihes  the  farmer  with  the  fum  which  he  is  to  contribute  regiains  the 
the  fame ;  and  the  like  may  be  obferved  of  other  capitals.  Indeed,  as 
far  as  the  tax,  which  is  the  objeA  of  contribution  (as  frequently  happens 
when  it  does  not  opprefs  by  its  weight)  may  have  been  a  motive  to 
greater  exertion  in  any  occupation ;  it  may  even  ferve  to  increafe  the  con- 
tributory capital.  This  idea  is  not  without  importance  in  the  general 
view  of  the  fubjedl.  .''      ,■•''; 

It  remains  to  fee,  what  further  deduAion  ought  to  be  made  from  the 
capital  which  is  created*  by  the  exiftence  of  the  debt,  on  account  of  the 
coin  which  is  employed  in  its  circulation.  This  is  fufceptible  of  much 
lefs  precife  calculation  ♦ban  the  article  which  has  been  juft  difcufled. 
It  is  impoffible  to  fay,  what  proportion  of  coin  is  neceffary  to  carry  on 
the  alienations  which  any  fpecies  of  property  ufually  undergoes.  The 
quantity,  indeed,  varies  according  to  circumftances.  But  it  may  ftill 
without  hefitation  be  pronounced,  from  the  quicknefs  of  the  rotation, 
or  rather  of  the  tranfitions,  that  the  medium  of  circulation  always 
bears  but  a  fmall  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  property  circulated. 
AnJ  it  is  thence  faiisfaftorily  deducible,  that  the  coin  employed  in  the 
negociations  of  the  funds,  and  which  ferves  to  give  them  aftivity  as  ca- 
pital, is  incomparably  lefs  than  the  futn  of  the  debt  negociated  for  the 
purpofe  of  bufinefs. 

It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  omitted,  that  the  negociation  of  the 
funds  becomes  itfelf  a  diftinA  bufinefs,  which  employs,  and  by  employ- 
ing, diverts  a  portion  of  the  circahting  coin  from  other  purfuits.  But 
making  due  allowance  for  this  circumftance,  there  is  no  reafon  to  con- 
clude, that,  the  efFeiJt  of  the  diverfion  of  coin  in  the  whole  operation 
bears  any  confiderable  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  capital  to  which 
it  gives  aftivity.  The  fum  of  the  debt  in  circulation  is  continually 
at  the  command  of  any  ufeful  enterprife;  the  coin  itfelf,  which  circu- 
lates it,  is  never  more  than  momentarily  fufpended  from  its  ordinary 
functions.  It  experiences  an  incefTant  and  rapid  flux  and  reflux  to 
and  from  the  channels  of  induilry  to  thofe  of  fpeculations  in  the 
funds.        "    t         *  ...      *  ,^ 

There  are  ftrong  circumftances  in  confirmation  of  this  theory.  The. 
force  of  monied  capital  which  has  been  difplayed  in  Great  Britain^ 
and  the  height  to  which  every  fpecies  of  induftry  has  grown  up  under 
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itj  defy  a  folution  from  the  quantity  of  coin  which  that  king  lorn  has 
ever  poflcfled.  Accordingly  it  has  been  co-eval  with  its  funding 
fyftenn,  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  men  ot  bufinefs,  and  of  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  moft  Sagacious  theorifts  of  that  country,  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  public  funds  as  capital  has  contributed  to  the  effcd  in  quef- 
•  tion.  Among  the  Americans  appearances  thus  far  favour  the  fame 
.conclufion.  Induftry  in  general  fecms  to  have  been  re-animated. 
There  are  fymptoms  indicating  an  extcnfion  of  their  commerce.  Their 
navigation  has  certainly  of  late  had  a  confiderable  fpiing,  and  there 
appears  to  be  in  many  parts  of  the  Union  a  command  of  capital,  which, 
till  lately*  fince  the  revolution  at  leaft,  was  unknown.  £ut  it  is  at  the 
'  fame  time  to  be  acknowled^d,  that  other  circumftances  have  con- 
curred) and  in  a  great  degree,  in  producing  the  prefent  fta^e  of  tilings, 
and  that  the  appearances  arc  not  yet  fufficiently  decifive  to  be  entirely 
nlied  upon. 

In  the  queftion  yndcr  difcuffion,  it  is  important  to  diftinguifli  be- 
.  tween  an  abfolute  increafe  of  capital,  or  an  acceffion  of  real  wealth  and 
an  artificial  increafe  of  capital,  as  an  engine  of  bufinefs,  or  as  an  inftru- 
ment  of  indullry  and  commerce.  In  the  firft  fenfe,  a  funded  debt  has 
no  pretenfions  to  being  deemed  an  increafe  of  capital;  in  the  laft,  it 
has  pretenfions  which  are  not  eafy  to  be  controverted.  Of  a  fimilar 
nature  is  bank  credit,  and,  in  an  inferior  degree,  every  fpecies  of  pri- 
vate  credit. 

But  though  a  fiindcd  debt  is  not  in  the  firft  inftance,  an  abfoliite 
increafe  of  capital,  or  an  augmentation  of  real  wealth ;  yet,  by  fcrving 
as  a  new  power  in  the  operations  of  induftry,  it  hasVithin  certain 
bounds  a  tendency  to  increafe  the  real  wealth  of  a  community ;  in  like 
manner  as  money  borrowed  by  a  thrifty  farmer,  to  be  laid  out  in  the 
improvement  of  his  farm,  may,  in  the  end,  add  to  his  ftock  of  real 
fiches. 

There  arc  refpedlable  individuals,  who,  from  a  jujl  averfion  to  an 
accumulation  of  public  debt,  are  unwilling  to  concede  to  it  any  kind  of 
utility,  who  can  difcern  no  good  to  alleviate  the  ill  with  which  they 
iuppofe  it  pregnant ;  who  cannot  be  perfuaded,  that  it  ought  in  any 
fenfe  to  be  viewed  as  an  increafe  of  capital,  left  it  Ihould  be  inferred, 
as  it  has  crroneoufly  been  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  more  debt  the  more 
capitals  xht  greater  the  burthens  the  greater  the  bleffings  oi  the  community. 
But  it  intercfts  the  public  to  have  efti  mated  every  obje6>,  as  It  truly  is; 
to  appreciate  how  far  the  good  in  any  meafure  is  compenfated  by  the  ill  j 
<tt  the  ill  by  the  good  ;  either  of  them  is  fcldom  unmixeJ. 
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But  it  will  not  follow,  that  an  accumulation  of  debt  is  defirable»  be> 
caufe  a  certain  degree  of  it  operates  as  a  capital.  There  may  be  a 
plethora  in  the  political,  as  in  the  natural  body ;  there  may  be  a  ftate 
of  things  in  which  any  fuch  artificial  capital  is  unneccflary.  The  debt 
too  may  be  fwelled  to  fuch  a  fize,  as  that  th'e  greateil  part  of  it  may 
ceafe  to  be  ufeful  as  a  capital,  ferving  only,  as  it  does  in  England, 
to  burden  the  labouring  mechanic,  and  pamper  the  diffipation  of  idle 
and  diflfolute  individuals ;  as  that  the  fums  required  to  pay  the  intereft  up- 
on it  may  become  oppreflive,  and  beyond  the  means  which  a  government 
can  employ,  confiilently  with  its  tranquillity,  to  raife  them— ^  that  tlie 
refources  of  taxation  to  face  the  debt  may  have  been  {trained  too  far  to 
admit  of  extenfions  adequate  to  exigencies,  which  regard  the  public 
(afety.  .-■■..••.'     -       .     .  ,  :    '  s^r-yT'^  I 

Where  this  critical  point  is,  we  cannot  pronounce  with  precifion,  but 
it  is  impofTible  to  believe,  that  there  is  not  fuch  a  point,  and  almoft 
equally  difficult  t,o  doubt,  but  that  muit  of  the  old  governments  of 
Kurope  are  nearly  arrived  at  it. 

And  as  the  vicilTitudes  of  nations  beget  a  perpetual  tendency,  to  th« 
accumulation  of  debt,  there  ought  to  be  in  every  government  a  perpe- 
tual, anxious,  and  uiiceafing  effort  to  reduce  that,  which  at  any  rime 
exids,  as  fafl  as  fhall  be  pradicable^  confidently  with  integrity  and 
good  faith. 

Reafonings  on  a  fubjeft  comprehending  ideas  fo  abftrafl  and  complex, 
fo  little  reducible  to  precife  calculation  as  thefe  which  enter  into  the 
queftion  juft  difcuffed,  arc  always  attended  with  a  danger  of  running 
into  fallacies.  Due  allowance  ought  therefore  to  be  made  for  this  pof- 
fibility — But  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjed  admits  of,  it  there  appears 
to  be  fatisfadory  ground  for  a  belief  that  the  public  funds  operate  as  a 
refource  of  capital  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  if  they  arc 
a  refource  at  all,  it  is  an  extenfive  one. 

TTo  all  the  arguments  which  are  brought  to  evince  the  imprafticabi- 
lity  of  fuccefs  in  manufacturing  eftablifhments  in  the  United  States,  it 
might  have  been  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  have  referred  to  the  experience 
of  what  has  been  already  done — It  is  certain  that  feveral  important 
branches  have  grown  up  and  flouriflied  with  a  rapidity  and  fuccefs  which 
furprifes  not  only  us  but  the  Americans  themfelves ;  affording  an  en- 
couraginjj;  aflfurance  of  fuccefs  in  future  attempts ;  of  thefe  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  enumerate  the  moft  confiderable. 

I.  Tannod  and  tawed  leather,  dreifed  (kins,  Hioes,  boots  and  flip- 
pers, harnefs,  and  fadlery  of  all  kinds,  portmanteaus  and  trunks*  leather 
^reeches,  gloves,  muffs  and  tippets,  parchment  and  glue. 

II.  Bar 
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II.  Bar  and  flieet  iron,  ftcd,  nail  rods,  and  nails,  implements  of  huf- 
bandiy,  ftoves,  pots  and  other  houfehoid  utenfils,  the  fteel  and  iron 
work  for  carriages,  and  fhip-building,  anchors,  fcale-beams  and  weights, 
various  tools  of  artificers,  arms  of  different  kinds,  the  manufadure  of 
theie  laft  has  of  late  diminifhed  for  want  of  demand. 

III.  Ships,  cabinet  wares  and  turnery,  wool  and  cotton  cards,  and 
other  machiner)*  for  manufadlures  and  hufbandry,  mathematical  inftru- 
ments,  cooper's  wares  of  evei^  kind. 

IV.  Cables,  fail-cloth,  cordage,  twine  and  packthraad.        ^^ 
V«    Bricks  and  coarfe  tiles,  and  potters  wares* 

VI.  Ardent  fpirits  and  malt  liquors. 

VII.  Writing  and  printing  paper,  flieathing  and  wrapping  paper, 
pafteboards,  fullers  or  prefs  papers,  paper  hangings, 

VIII.  Hats  of  fur  and  wool,  and  of  mixtures  of  both. — Wonn«Bn« 
fioff  and  fifk  ihoes. 

IX.  Refined  fugars.     "  ^   ' 

X.  Oils  of  animals  and  feeds,  foap,  fpermaceti  and  tallow  candles. 

XI.  Copper  and  brafs  wares,  particularly  utenfils  for  dillillers,  fugar 
refiners  and  brewers,  and  irons  and  other  articles  for  houfehoid  ufc — 
philofophical  apparatus,  &c. 

XII.  Tin  wares  for  moft  purpofes  of  ordinary  ufe. 

XIII.  Carriagcsof  all  kinds. 

XIV.  SnufF,  chewing  and  fmoaking  tobacco. 

XV.  Starch  and  hair  powder. 

XVI.  Lampblack  and  other  painters  colours,    ' 

XVII.  Gunpowder.    ,      '  ' 

Befides  manufaftories  of  thefe  articles  which  are  carried  on  as  regular 
trades,  and  have  attained  to  a  confiderable  degree  of  maturity,  there  is  a 
vaft  fcene  of  houfehoid  manufafturing,  which  couiribntcs  more  largely 
to  the  fupply  of  the  community  than  could  be  imagined,  without  having 
made  it  an  otjeft  of  particular  inquiry.  This  obfervation  is  the  pleafing 
refult  of  the  inveftigation  to  which  the  fubjeft  has  led,  and  is  applicable 
as  well  to  the  fouthern  as  to  the  middle  and  northern  dates;  great  quan- 
tities of  coarfe  cloths,  coatings,  ferges,  and  flannels,  linfey-woolfeys, 
liofiery  of  wool,  cotton  and  thread,  coarfe  fiiftians,  jeans  and  muflins, 
checked  and  flriped  cotton  and  linen  goods,  bedticks,  coverlets  and  coun- 
terpanes, tow  linens,  coarfe  Ihirtings,  (heetings,  toweling  and  table  linen, 
and  various  mixtures  of  wool  and  cotton,  and  of  cotton  and  flax,  are 
made  in  the  houfehoid  way,  and  in  many  inftanccs  to  an  extent  not  only 
fufficient  for  the  fuj^ply  of  the  families  iit  which  they  are  made,  but  for 
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fale,  and  even  in  Tonie  cafes  for  exportation.  It  is  computed  in  a 
immher  of  diftri^,  ehat  two-thirds,  three-fourths,  and  even  four-fifths, 
of  all  the  clothing  of  the  inhabitants  are  made  by  themfelves.  The  im- 
portance of  fo  great  a  progrefs,  as  appears  to  have  been  made  in  family 
manufadiures  within  a  few  years,  both  in  a  moral  and  political  view, 
renders  the  fatJl  highly  interefting. 

Neither  does  the  above  enumeration  comprehend  all  the  articles  that 
are  manufaflured  as  regular  trades ;  many  others  occur  which  are  equally 
well  ellablifhedt  but  which  not  being  of  equal  importance  have  been 
omitted;  and  there  are  many  attempts  ftill  in  their  infaney,  which, 
though  attended  with  very  favourable  appearances,  could  not  have  been 
properly  comprifed  in  an  enumeration  of  manufactories  already  efta- 
blifhed.  There  are  other  articles  alfo  of  great  importance,  which, 
though  ftridlly  fpeaking  manufaAures,  are  omitted,  as  being  imme- 
diately connedled  with  hulbandvy,  fuch  axe  flour,  pot  and  pearl  afli,  pitch, 
tar,  turpentine,  and  the  like. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  an  objedlion  to  the  encouragement  of 
manufadlures,  of  a  nature  different  from  thofe  which  queftion  the  pro- 
bability of  fuccefs. — This  is  derived  from  its  fuppofed  tendency  to  give 
a  monopoly  of  advantages  to  particular  claiFes  at  the  expence  of  the  reft 
of  the  community,  who,  it  is  affirmed,  would  be  able  to  procure  the  re. 
quiflte  fupplies  of  manufadured  articles  on  better  terms  from  foreigners 
than  from  their  own  citizens,  and  who,  it  is  alledged,  are  reduced  to  the 
neceflity  of  paying  an  enhanced  price  for  whatever  they  want,  by  every 
meafure  which  obftrudls  the  free  competition  of  foreign  commodities. 

It  is  not  an  unreafonable  fuppofition,  that  meafures  which  ferve  to 
abridge  the  free  competition  of  foreign  articles  have  a  tendency  to  occa- 
fton  an  enhancement  of  prices,  and  it  Is  not  to  be  denied  that  fuch  is  the 
cffeA  in  a  number  of  cafes ;  but  the  faA  does  not  uniformly  correfpond 
with  the  theory.  A  reduAion  of  prices  has,  in  feveral  inftances,  jimme- 
diat.ely  fucceeded  tiie  eftablilhment  of  a  domeftic  manufa^ure.  Whe- 
ther it  be  that  foreign  mannfaftures  endeavour  to  fupplant,  by  under- 
felling  their  own,  or  whatever  elfe  be  the  caufe,  tlie  effedl  has  been 
fach  as  is  dated,  and  the  reverie  of  what  might  have  been  expected.        • 

But  though  it  were  true,  that  the  io^mediate  and  certain  tScd  of  re- 
gulations controuling  the  competition  of  foreign  with  domeftic  fabrics 
was  an  increafe  of  price,  it  is  univerfally  true,  that  the  contrary  is  the 
ultimate  effedl  with  every  (Uccefsful  mamifa^ure.  When  a  domeftic 
manufa^ure  has  attained  to  perfedion,  and  has  engagad  in  the  profecu- 
tioa  of  it  a  competent  number  of  perfons;  it  invariably  becomes  cheaper. 
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Being  free  from  the  heavy  charges  which  attend  the  importation  of  (6» 
reign  commodities,  it  can  be  afforded,  and  accordingly  feldom  or  never 
fails  to  be  fold  cheaper,  in  procefs  of  time,  than  was  the  foreign  article 
for  which  it  is  a  fubftitute.  The  internal  competition  which  takes 
place,  foon  does  away  every  thing  like  monopoly,  and  by  degrees  re- 
duces the  price  of  the  article  to  the  Minimum  of  a  reafonable  profit  on  the 
capital  employed.  This  accords  with  the  reafon  of  the  thing  and  with 
experience. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  United  States,  with  a 
view  to  eventual  and  permanent  economy,  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
inanufadlures.  In  a  national  view,  a  temporary  enhancement  of  price 
mnft  always  be  well  compenfated  by  a  permanent  rcdudlion  of  it. 

It  is  a  reflexion  which  may  with  propriety  be  indulged  here,  that  this 
eventual  diminution  of  the  prices  of  manufactured  articles,  which  is  the 
lefult  of  internal  manufa^uring  edabliihments,  has  a  direct  and  very 
important  tendency  to  benefit  agriculture.  It  enables  the  farmer  to  pro- 
cure, with  a  fmaller  quantity  of  his  labour,  ihc  man'ufaftured  produce 
of  which  he  ftands  in  need,  and  confequently  increafes  the  value  of  his 
income  and  property.  .    ...v.. 

The  objeAions  which  are  commonly  made  to  the  ex}>cdlency  of  en- 
couraging, and  to  the  probability  uf  fueceeding  in  manufaAuring  pur- 
fuits  in  the  United  States,  having  now  been  difcuQcd,  the  coniidera- 
tions  which  have  appeared  in  the  courfeof  the  difcuifion,  recommending 
that  fpecies  of  induftry  to  the  patronage  of  the  American  government, 
will  be  materially  ilrengthened  by  a  kw  general  and  fome  particular 
topics,  which  have  been  naturally  referved  for  fubfequent  notice. 

I.  There  feems  to  be  a  moral  certainty,  that  the  trade  of  a  country, 
which  is  both  manufadluring  and  agricultural,  will  be  more  lucrative  and 
profperous  than  that  of  a  country  which  is  merely  agricultural. 

One  reafon  for  this  is  found  in  that  general  effort  of  nations,  to  pro- 
cure from  their  own  foils  the  articles  of  prime  necefCty  requifite  to  their 
own  confumption  and  ufe,  and  which  ferves  to  render  their  demand 
for  a  foreign  fupply  of  fuch  articles  in  a  great  degree  occafional  and 
contingent.  Hence,  while  the  neceflities  of  nations  exclufively  devoted 
to  agriculture,  for  the  fabrics  of  manufaduring  ilates,  are  conftant  and 
regular,  the  wants  of  the  latter  for  the  products  of  the  former  are 
liable  to  very  confidcrablefluAuation  and  interruptions.  The  great  inequa« 
lities  refusing  from  diifiirence  of  feafons  have  been  elfewhere  remarked:, 
this  uniformity  of  demand  on  one  fide,  and  undeadinefs  of  it.on  the 
other,  muft  neceifarily  have  a  tendency  to  caufe  the  general  courfe  of 
tke  exchange  of  commodities  between  the  parties  to  turn  to  the  difadi 
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vantage  of  the  merely  aj^rlcultural  ftates.  Peculiarity  of  fituation,  a 
climate  aad  foil  adapted  to  the  produdlion  of  peculiar  commodities,  may 
fometimcs  contradift  the  rulej  but  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that 
it  will  be  found  in  the  main  a  juft  one. 

Another  circumllance  which  gives  a  fupcriority  of  commercial  advan- 
tput.'s  to  ftates,  that  manufafturc,  as  well  as  cultivate,  confifts  in  the 
more  numerous  attraftions  which  a  more  diverfified  market  offers  to  fo- 
reign ciiftomcrs,  aud  in  the  greater  fcopc  which  it  affords  to  mercantile 
entcrprize.  It  is  a  pofition  of  indifputable  truth  in  commerce,  depend- 
ing too  on  very  obvious  reafons,  that  the  greateft  refort  will  ever  be  tr» 
thofc  marts,  where  commodities,  while  equally  abundair,  are  mod  va: 
Each  difference  of  kind  holds  out  an  additional  indiiccmc''^ 


nous. 


and  it  is  a  pofition  not  lefs  clear,  that  the  field  of  enterprife  iruft  h' 
enlarged  to  the  merchants  of  a  country,  in  proportion  to  the  variety  of 
well  as  the  abundance  of  commodities  which  they  find  at  home  for  ex- 
exportation  to  foreign  markets. 

A  third  circumftancc,  perhaps  not  inferior  to  cither  of  the  other  fwo, 
conferring  the  fupcriority  which  has  been  ftated,  has  relation  to  the  fta^- 
nations  of  demand  for  certain  commodities,  which  at  fome  time  or  other 
interfere  more  or  lefs  with  the  fale  of  all. — The  nation  which  can  bring 
to  market  but  few  articles,  is  likely  to  be  more  quickly  and  fenfibly  af- 
fefted  by  fuch  ftagnations,  than  one  which  is  always  poffefled  of  a  great 
variety  of  commodities;  the  former  frequently  finds  too  great  a  portion 
of  its  ftock  of  materials,  for  fale  or  exchange,  lying  on*  hand — or  is 
obliged  to  make  injurious  facrifices  to  fupply  its  wants  of  foreign  arti- 
cles, which  are  numerous  and  urgent,  in  proportion  to  the  fmallncfs  of 
the  number  of  its  own.  The  latter  commonly  finds  itfelf  indemnified 
by  the  high  prices  of  fome  articles  for  the  low  prices  of  others— and  the 
prompt  and  advantageous  fale  of  thofe  articles  which  are  in  demand  en- 
ables its  merchants  the  better  to  wait  for  a  favourable  change,  in  refpeft 
to  thofe  which  are  not.  There  is  ground  to  believe,  that  a  difference 
of  fituation,  in  this  particular,  has  immcnfely  different  effeds  upon  the 
wealth  and  profperity  of  nations.  •  '> 

From  thefe  circumftances  collcftively,  two  important  inferences  are 
to  be  drawn ;  pne,  that  there  is  always  a  higher  probability  of  a  favour- 
able balance  of  trade,  in  regard  to  countries  in  which  manufadlurcs, 
founded  on  the  bafis  of  a  thriving  agriculture,  flourilh,  than  in  regard 
to  thofs  which  are  confined  wholly,  or  almoft  wholly,  to  agriculture ; 
the  other,  which  is  a  confequence  of  the  firft,  that  countries  of  the  for- 
mer defcription  are  likely  to  poffefs  more  pecuniary  wealth,  or  money, 
Jhan  thofe  of  the  latter,  ~    .  ,    .., .  ,.^.-- 

Vol.  I  ■        U  u  Fafts 
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FafU  appear  to  correfpond  with  this  concIuHon.  Th.:  imp')rtatiQn| 
pf  manufadlured  fupplies  feem  invariably  to  drain  the  merely  sigricultii- 
ral  people  of  their  wealth.  Let  the  Htuation  of  the  manufaduring  coun^ 
tries  of  Europe  be  compared  in  this  particular  witt]  th^t  of  thofc  coun.) 
fries  which  only  cultivate,  and  the  difparity  wil]  be  (Iriking.  Othef 
faufes,  it  is  true,  help  to  account  for  this  difparity  between  fome  of 
them ;  and  among  thefe  caufcs,  t|ie  relative  Aate  of  agriculture ;  but 
between  others  of  them,  the  moft  prominent  circumdance  of  dilTimiH- 
tude  arifes  from  the  cumpsrative  ftate  of  manufad\u|'es.  In  corfobora-) 
tion  of  the  fame  idea,  it  ought  noj  to  efcape  remark,  that  the  Weft  India 
iflands,  the  foils  of  which  a^e  the  nnoft  fertile,  and  the  n;ifion,  which 
in  the  greateft  degree  fupplies  the  reft  of  the  world,  with  the  precioits 
nietals,  exchange  to  a  lofs  with  alii^oft  every  other  country. 

As  far  as  experience  in  America  may  guide,  it  will  lead  to  the  fame 
^onclufion.  I^revious  to  the  revolution,  the  (quantity  of  coin  poffcfled 
by  the  colonies,  which  now  compofe  the  United  States,  appeared  to  be 
inadequate  to  their  circulation,  and  their  debt  to  Great  Britain  was  pro? 
greifive.  Since  the  revolution,  the  ftatcs,  in  which  manufa^ures  have 
xnoft  increafed,  have  recovered  faftcft  from  the  injuries  of  fhe  late  wari 
and  abound  moll  in  pecuniary  refources. 

It  ought  to  be  admitted^,  however,  in  this  i|s  in  the  preceding  cafe, 
fhat  caufes  irrelative  to  the  ft^te  of  manufadures  account-  in  a  degree, 
for  the  phenomena  remarked.  The  continual  progrefs  of  new  (ettlcr 
ments,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  occafio.)  an  unfavourable  balance  of 
frade,  though  it  indemnifies  for  the  incon\'enicncc,  by  that  increafe  of 
the  national  capital  whic)i  flows  from  the  cnnverfion  of  wj\fte  itito  im- 
^  proved  lands :  and  the  different  degrees  of  external  commerce  which 
are  carried  on  by  the  different  ftatcs,  may  make  material  differences  i^^ 
the  comparative  fiate  of  their  wealth.  The  firft  circumftance  has  re<: 
ference  to  the  deficiency  of  coin,  and  the  increafe  of  debt  previous  tq 
the  revolution ;  the  laft,  to  the  advantages  which  the  moil  manufac-j 
taring  ftates  appear  to  have  enjoyed  over  the  others^  fipcc  the  terminal 
tion  of  the  late  war. 

But  the  uniform  appearance  of  an  abundance  of  fpecie,  as  the  con- 
coinitant  of  a  flouriftiing  ftate  of  manufactures,  and  of  the  reverfe  where 
they  do  not  prevail,  afford  a  ftrong  prefumption  of  their  favou^fable  ope. 
lation  upon  the  wealth  of  a  country. 

Not  only  the  wealth,  but  the  independence  ^nd  fecurity  of  a  co^ntry^ 
appear  to  be  materially  connefted  with  the  profperity  of  raanufadlures. 
^vcry  nation,  with  a  view  to  thofe  great  objefts,  ought  to  endeavour  to 
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j^fTcfs  within  itfeif  all  the  eflcntials  of  national  Tupplyt    Thefe  com* 
prife  the  means  of  fubfillencc,  hab'tation*  doathing,  and  defence.  . 

The  poiTeflion  of  thefe  is  neceflary  to  the  perfedlion  of  the  body  po« 
litici  to  the  fafety  as  welt  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  fociety ;  the  want  of 
either  is  the  want  of  an  importaot  organ  of  political  life  and  motion  t 
and  in  the  various  critical  events  which  await  a  (late,  it  muft  feverely  feel 
the  effe^s  of  any  fuch  deficiency.  The  extreme  embarraflments  of  the 
United  States  during  the  late  wari  from  an  incapacity  of  fupplying 
themfelves,  are  ftill  matter  of  keen  recoUeAion  :  a  future  war  mighc 
be  expected  again  to  exemplify  the  mifchiefs  and  dangers  of  a  fituation* 
to  which  that  incapacity  is  dill  in  too  great  a  degree  applicable,  unlefa 
changed  by  timely  and  vigorous  exertions.  To  eflfeA  this  change^  •■ 
fad  as  Ihall  be  prudent,  merits  all  the  attention  and  all  the  zeal  of  their 
public  councils ;  it  is  the  next  great  work  to  be  accompliihed. 

The  want  of  a  navy  to  proted  the  external  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  as  long  as  it  (hall  continuci  muft  render  it  a  peculiarly  precarious 
reliance  for  the  fupply  of  efliential  articles,  and  muft  ferve  to  ftrengthen 
prodigtou(ly  the  arguments  in  favour  of  manufadlures.  <•-    > 

.  To  thefe  general  confulcraiions  are  added  fome  of  a  more  particular 
nature. 

Their  diftance  from  Europe  the  great  fountain  of  manufaAured 
fupply,  fubjefls  them,  in  the  exifting  ftate  of  things,  to  inconvenience 
and  lofs  in  two  ways. 

The  bulkinefs  of  thofe  commodities  which  are  the  chief  produAions 
of  the  foil,  nece(rarily  impofes  very  heavy  charges  on  their  tranfporta- 
tlon  to  di(\ant  markets.  Thefe  charges,  in  the  cafes  in  which  the 
nations,  to  whom  their  produ£ls  are  fent,  maintain  a  competition  in  the 
fupply  of  their  own  marketS)  principally  fall  upon  them,  and  form 
material  deductions  from  the  primitive  value  of  the  articles  furni(hed. 
The  charges  on  manufadlurcd  fupplies  carried  from  Europe  arc  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  fame  circumftance  of  diftance.  Thefe  charges,  again* 
in  the  cafes  in  which  their  own  induftry  maintains  no  competition  in 
their  own  markets,  alfo  principally  fall  upon  them,  and  are  an  addi- 
tional caiife  of  extraordinary  dciludion  from  the  primitive  value  of  their 
own  products,  thefe  being  the  materials  of  exchange  for  the  foreign  fa* 
brics  which  they  confumc. 

The  quality  and  moderation  of  individual  property,  and  the  growing 
fettlements  of  new  diftriAs,  occafion  in  the  United  States  an  unufual 
demand  for  coarfe  manufaflures,  the  charges  of  which  being  greater  in 
proportion  to  their  greater  bulk,  augment  the  difadvantage  which  hai 
been  juft  defcribed.         .  , ..    .        .    ,  ,>    ; .  ajihjt't  .^  3Tt;j;;st!r Tr  si " 
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As  in  mod  countries  domclUc  Aippltcs  maintain  a  ver^r  conriderabid 
eompetitbn  with  fuch  foreign  produ^ions  of  the  fuii  as  are  imported 
for  fale ;  if  the  extenftvc  cftabliH^mcnt  of  roaniifad\ori<*s  in  the  United 
States  does  not  create  a  limilar  competition  in  refpcft  to  manufaiflured 
articles,  it  appears  to  be  clearly  deduciblr,  from  the  confulerations 
Which  have  been  mentioned,  that  they  muft  fultain  a  double  lofs  in  their 
exchanges  with  foreign  nations,  (Irongly  conducive  to  an  unfavourable 
balance  of  trade,  and  very  prejudicial  to  their  intercfts, 

Thefe  difadvantages  prefs  with  no  fmall  weight  on  the  landed  intereft 
tof  the  country ;  in  feafons  of  peace  thry  caufc  a  ferious  deduftion  from 
the  Ihtrinfic  value  of  the  produ(Sls  of  the  foil ;  and  in  cafe  of  war, 
which  (hould  either  involve  themfelvcs,  or  any  other  nation,  poflefllng  a 
conflderuble  (hare  of  their  carrying  trade,  the  charges  on  the  tranfporta* 
tion  of  their  commodities,  bulky  as  mod  of  them  are*  under  fuch  cir- 
cuinitances,  could  hardly  fail  to  prove  a  grievous  burthen  to  the  farmer, 
while'  obliged  to  depend  in  fo  gnrat  a  degree  as  he  now  does  upon 
foreign  markets  for  the  vent  of  the  furplus  of  his  labour. 

As  far  as  the  profpcrity  of  the  filheries  of  the  United  States  is  impeded 
by  the  want  of  an  adequate  market,  there  arifcs  another  fpecial  reafon 
for  dcfiring  the  extenfion  of  manuiati^ures.  Befides  the  fi(h,  which  in 
many  places  would  be  likely  to  make  a  part  of  the  fubfiftencc  ot  the 
perfons  employed,  it  is  known  that  the  oils,  bones,  and  (kins  of  marine 
animals,  are  of  extenfivc  ufe  in  various  manufadures ;  hence  the  profpeft 
of  an  additional  demand  for  the  produce  of  the  filheries. 

One  more  point  of  view  only  remains,  in  which  to  confidcr  the  expe- 
diency of  the  utmoft  encouragement  being  given  to  manufaflures  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  an  opinion,  that  though  the  promot* 
in^  of  masufadures  may  be  the  intcrcd  of  a  part  of  the  Union,  it  is 
contrary  to  that  of  another  part ;  the  northern  and  fouthern  regions  are 
fometiraes  reprefented  as  having  adverfe  interefts  in  this  refpeft ;  thofe 
are  called  manufadluring,  thcfc  agricultural  flatcs,  and  a  fpecles  of  op- 
pofition  is  imagined  to  fubfid  between  the  manufaifluring  and  agricuU 
tural  interefts. 

Tliis  idea  of  an  oppofuion  between  thofe  two  interefts  has  been  the 
common  error  of  the  early  periods  of  every  country,  but  experience 
gradually  diflipates  it ;  indeed,  they  are  perceived  fo  often  to  fuccour 
and  to  befriend  each  other,  that  they  come  at  length  to  be  confide  red  as 
one ;  a  fuppofition  which  has  been  frequently  abufed,  and  is  not  univer- 
fally  true.  Particular  encouragements  of  particular  manufaftures  may 
be  of  a  nature  to  facrifice  the  interefts  of  latvdhulders  to  thofe  of -manu- 
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faftiireri^ ;  Init  it  is  nevcrtlvelcfs  a  maxiia  well  eftablilhed  by  expertencct 
and  generally  acknowledged,  where  there  has  been  fufficicnteynpriencr, 
that  the  aggregate  profpcrity  of  manufaAures,  and  the  aggregate  prof- 
perity  of  agriculture  arc  intimately  conneAcd.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
difoufllon,  various  weighty  confidcrations  have  been  adduced  operating 
in  fupport  of  this  opinion.  Perhaps  the  fuperior  ilendinefs  of  the  demand 
of  a  domeflic  market  for  the  furplus  produce  of  the  ituil  is  alone  a  con- 
vincing argument  of  its  truth. 

Ideas  of  a  contrariety  of  interefts  between  the  northern  and  fouthem 
regions  of  the  United  States,  are  in  the  main  as  unfounded  as  they  are 
mifchicvous;  the  diverfity  of  circumftances,  on  which  fuch  contrariety 
is  ufually  predicated,  authorifes  a  direA  contrary  condufion ;  mutual 
wants  conftituie  one  of  the  flrongeft  links  of  political  connexion,  and 
the  extent  of  titefe  bears  a  natural  proportion  to  the  diverfity  in  the  means 
of  mutual  fupply, 

SuggeAions  of  an  oppofite  complexion  are  ever  to  be  deplored,  as  un« 
friendly  to  the  (leady  purfuit  of  one  great  common  caufe,  and  to  the 
pcrfc^  harmony  of  all  the  parts.  <    •   1  1   .     >( 

In  proportion  as  the  mind  is  accuftomed  to  trice  the  intimate  con« 
neftion  of  interefts  which  fubfift  between  all  the  parts  of  a  focicty,  united 
under  the  fame  government ;  and  the  infinite  variety  of  channels,  which 
ferve  to  circulate  the  profperity  of  each  to  and  tl  rough  the  reft,  in  that 
proportion  it  will  be  little  apt  to  be  diftarbed  by  folicitudes  and  appre- 
h'vMifions  which  originate  in  local  difcriminations.  It  in  a  truth  as  im- 
portant as  it  is  agreeable,  and  one  to  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  ex- 
ccptions,  that  every  thing  tending  to  eftabliih  fubftantial  and  permanent 
order  in  the  affairs  of  a  country,  to  increafe  the  total  mafs  of  indaftry 
and  opulence,  is  ultimately  beneficial  to  every  part  of  it.  On  the  credit 
of  this  great  truth  an  acquiefcence  may  fafely  be  accorded  from  every 
quarter  to  all  invitations  and  arrangements,  which  promife  a  confirma- 
tion of  public  order,  and  an  augmentation  of  national  refource. 

But  tlicre  are  more  particular  confidcrations  which  ferve  to  fortify  the 
idea,  that  ilie  encouragement  of  manufa^ures  is  the  intereft  of  all  parts 
of  the  American  Union.  If  the  northern  and  middle  ftates  fhould  bo 
the  principal  fcencs  of  fuch  eftablilhments,  they  would  immediately 
benefit  the  more  fouthem  by  creating  a  demand  for  proJuftions,  fome 
of  which  they  have  in  common  with  the  other  ftates,  and  others  of  which 
are  cither  peculiar  to  tiiem,  or  more  abundant,  or  of  better  quality,  than 
clfewhere.  Thefe  produAions  principally  are  timber,  flax,  hemp,  cotton, 
wool,  raw  filk,  indigo,  iron,  lead,  furs,  hides,  (kins,  and  coals;  of  thefe 
articles  cotton  and  indigo  are  peculiar  to  the  foutbern  ftates ;  as  are 
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biiher^o  lead  and  coal,  flax  and  hemp  are  or  may  be  raided  in  gfesftef 
abandance  there  than  in  the  more  northern  dates;  and  the  wool  of 
Virginia  is  faid  to  be  of  better  quality  than  that  of  any  other  ftate ;  a 
cifcumllance  rendered  the  more  probable  by  the  reflexion,  that  Virginia 
embraces  the  fame  latitudes  with  the  fineil  wool  countries  of  Europe* 
and  their  pailure  is  fimilar.  The  climate  of  the  fouth  is  alfo  better 
adapted  to  the  produftion  of  filk.  'i.%]  f,    •,.' 

The  extenfive  cultivation  of  cotton  can,  perhaps,  hardly  be  expefted* 
•'.thout  the  previous  eftablifhment  of  domeftic  manufadlories  of  the 
article,  thefe  in  fome  of  the  States  have  been  eftablifhed,  and  have 
already  arrived  at  a  degree  df  perfeftion  and  refpeftability  hardly  to 
iave  been  expefted  in  the  time ;  and  the  fureft  encouragement  and 
vent  for  the  others^  will  refult  from  firailar  e{labli(hments  in  refpeft  to 
them. 

If  then  it  fatisfaftorily  appears,  that  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  United 
States  generally  to  encourage  manufaftures,  it  merits  particular  atten- 
tion, that  there  ate  circumftances  which  render  the  prefent  a  critical  mo- 
ment for  entering  with  zeal  upon  the  important  builnefs ;  the  efibrt 
cannot  fail  to  be  materially  feconded  by  a  confiderable  and  increafmg 
influx  of  money,  arifing  from  the  numbers  who  have,  and  which  ftill 
continue  to  tranfer  themfelves  and  capitals  from  the  Old  World  to  the 
diflferent  States ;  in  confequence  of  foreign  fpeculations  in  their  funds— 
and  by  the  diforders  and  oppreflions  which  exift  in  different  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  firft  circumflance  not  only  facilitates  the  execution  of  manufac- 
turing enterprizes,  but  it  indicates  them  as  a  neceflTary  mean  to  turn  their 
increafing  population  and  capital,  to  advantage,  and  to  prevent  their 
being  eventually  an  evil.  If  ufcful  employment  be  not  found  for  the 
money  of  foreigners  who  are  daily  taking  up  their  reftdence  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  that  which  is  carried  to  the  country  to  be  invefted  in  pur- 
chafes  of  the  public  debt,  it  wilt  quickly  be  re-exported  to  defray  the 
expcnce  of  an  extraordinary  confumptioix  of  foreign  luxuries  j  and  dif- 
trefling  drains,  of  their  fpecie  may  hereafter  be  experienced  to  pay  the 
intereft  and  redeem  the  principal  of  the  purchafed  debt. 

This  ufeful  employment  too  ought  to  be  of  a  nature  to  produce  folid 
and  permanent  improvements.  If  the  money  merely  ferves  to  give  a 
temporary  fpring  to  foreign  commerce,  as  it  cannot  procure  new  and 
lading  outlets  for  the  produds  of  the  country,  there  will  be  no  real  or 
durable  advantage  gained ;  as  far  as  it  Ihall  And  its  way  in  agricultu- 
ral ameliorations,  in  opening  canals,  and  in  fimilar  improvements,  it  will 
be  produ^ve  of  fubftantial  utility ;  but  there  is  reafon  to  doubt,  whether 
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In  Aich  channels  it  is  likely  to  find  fuHicicnt  employment,  and  ftill  more, 
whether  many  of  thofe  who  poflefs  it  will  be  as  readily  attrafted  to 
objefts  of  this  nature  as  to  manufafturing  purfuits,  which  bear  5reater 
analogy  to  thofe  to  which  they  have  been  aqcuftomed,  and  to  the  fpirit 
generated  by  them. 

To  open  the  one  field,  as  well  as  the  other,  wijl  at  lead  fecurc  a 
better  profpeft  of  ufeful  employment,  for  whatever  acceffion  of  popula- 
tion and  money  there  has  been  or  may  be. 
There  is  at  the  prefent  junfture  a  certain  fermentation  of  mind,  a  cer- 
tain aftivity  of  fpecalation  and  enterprize,  which,  if  properly  dircfted* 
may  be  made  fubfervient  to  ufitful  purpofes ;  but  which,  if  left  en- 
tirely to  itfelti  may  be  attended  with  pernicious  effefts. 

The  difturbed  ftate  of  Europe  inclining  its  citizens  to  emigration,  the 
requifite  workmen  will  be  more  eafily  acquired  for  different  manufac- 
turcs  than  at  another  time  ;  and  the  effeft  of  multiplying  the  opportuni- 
ties of  employment  to  thofe  who  emigrate,  may  be  an  increafe  of  the 
number  and  extent  of  valuable  acquifitions  to  the  population,  arts,  and 
induftry  of  the  United  States. 

To  find  pleafure  in  the  calamities  of  other  nations  would  be  criminal, 
but  for  the  Americans  to  benefit  themfelves  by  opening  an  afylum  to 
thofe  who  fuffer  in  confequence  of  them,  is  as  juftifiable  as  it  is  polif ic, 

A  full  view  having  now  been  taken  of  the  inducements  to  the  promo- 
tion of  manufaftures  in  the  United  States,  accompanied  with  an  ex- 
amination  of  the  principal  objeflions  which  arc  urged  in  oppofltion 
thereto  by  fome  of  their  own  citizens,  it  is  proper,  in  the  next  place,  t^ 
confider  the  means  by  which  the  promotion  of  them  may  be  effcfled,  a« 
introduftory  to  a  fpccification  of  the  objefts  which,  in  the  prefent  ftate 
of  thmgs,  appear  the  moft  fit  to  be  encouraged,  and  of  the  particular 
mcafures  which  it  would  be  advifable  for  them  to  adopt  in  rcfpedl  to 
each. 

In  order  to  abetter  judgment  of  the  means  proper  to  be  reforted  to  by 
the  United  States,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  advert  to  thofe  which  have  been 
-employed  with  fuccefs  in  other  countries-  The  principal  of  thcfc  arc— 
'  1*1  ProteSling  duties — or  duties  on  thofe  foreign  articles  nuhich  are  the  r'rvals 
of  tM  domeflic  ones  intended  to  be  encouraged. 

Emties  of  this  nature  evidently  amount  to  a  virtual  bounty  on  the  do- 
meftit  fabric?,  fince  by  enhancing  the  charges  on  foreign  articles,  they 
friable  the  national  manufadqrers  to  underiell  all  their  foreign  compe- 
titors. The  propriety  of  this  fpecies  of  encouragement  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon,  as  it  is  not  only  a  clear  refult  from  tlic  numerous  topics 
which  have  been  fuggcftcd,  but  is  fanclioncd  by  the  laws  of  the  United 

State* 
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States  in  a  variety  of  inftances;  it  has  the  additional  rccommCDdatiou  of 
being  a  refource  of  revenue. — 'Indeed  all  the  duties  impofed  on  imported 
articles,  though  with  an  exclufive  view  to  revenue,  have  the  efFcfl  in 
contemplation,  and,  except  where  they  fall  on  raw  materials,  wear  a 
beneficent  afpeft  towards  the  manufadures  of  the  country. 

II.  Prohibitions  of  rival  articles,  or  duties  equi'vahut  to  prohibitions , 
This  is  another  and  an  efficacious  mean  of  encouraging  their  national 

manufa^ureS)  but  in  general  it  is  only  fit  to  be  employed  when  a  ma- 
nufafture  has  made  fuch  a  progrefs,  and  is  i«i  fo  many  hands  as  to  enfure 
a  due  competition,  and  an  adequate  fupply  on  reafonable  terms.  Of  duties 
equivalent  to  prohibitions,  there  are  examples  in  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  there  are  other  cafes  to  which  the  principle  may  be  advan- 
tagcoufly  extended,  but  they  are  not  r.umcrous. 

Confidering  a  monopoly  of  the  domeftic  market  to  its  own  manufac- 
tures as  the  reigning  policy  of  manufafturing  nations,  a  fimilar  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  every  proper  inftance  isdiftated,  it 
might  almoft  be  faid,  by  the  principles  of  diftributive  juftice  ;  certainly 
by  the  duty  of  endeavouring  to  fecureto  their  own  citizens  a  reciprocity 
of  advantages. 

III.  Frohih'tt'tom  of  the  exportation  of  the  materials  ofmanufaflures. 
The  defire  of  fecuring  a  cheap  and  plentiful  fupply  for  the  national 

workmen,  where  the  article  is  either  peculiar  to  the  country,  or  of  pecu- 
liar quality  there, — the  jealoufy  of  enabling  foreign  workmen  to  ri\al 
thofe  of  the  nation  with  its  own  materials,  are  the  leading  motives  to  this 
fpecies  of  rcftraint.  It  ought  not  to  he  affirmed  that  this  regJiiation  is 
in  no  inftance  proper;  but  it  is  certainly  one  which  ought  to  be  adopted 
with  great  circum  <^ion,  and  only  in  very  plain  cafes.  It  is  fecn  at 
once,  that  its  immediate  operation  is  to  abridge  the  demand,  and  keep 
down  the  price  of  the  produce  of  fome  other  branch  of  induftry,  gcr.c- 
rajly  fpcaking,  of  agriculture,  to  the  prejudice  cf  tliofe  who  carry  it  on; 
and  though,  if  it  be  really  effential  to  the  proficrity  of  any  very  im- 
portant national  mfmufaflure,  it  may  happen  that  thofe  who  are  injured 
in  the  finl  inftance,  may  be  eventually  indemnified  by  the  fuperior 
fteadincfs  of  an  extenfne  domcllic  market  dcpcmlingon  that  profponty  : 
yet,  in  a  matter  in  which  there  is  fo  much  room  for  nice  and  difficult 
combinations,  in  which  fuch  oppofuc  confiderations  combat  each  other, 
prudence  feems  to  diftate,  that  the  expedient  in  queftion  ought  to  be  in- 
dulged v.  ith  a  fparing  hand. 

y^.  PectiHiary  bounties. 

This  has  been  found  one  of  the  moft  efficacious  means  of  encouraging 
manufaiflurcs,  and  it  is,  in  fomc  views,  the  beft.    Though  it  has  not  yet 
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been  much  praflifed  upon  by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
uniefs  the  allowance  on  the  exportation  of  dried  and  pickled  fi(h  and 
(kited  meat  could  be  confidered  as  a  bountyi  this  method  of  encou- 
raging manufadlures  though  lefs  favoured  by  public  opinion  than  fomc 
ether  modes  has  its  advantages. 

1.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  encouragement  more  pofitive  and  direA  than 
any  otheri  and)  for  that  very  reafon,  has  a  more  immediate  tendency 
to  llimulate  and  uphold  new  enterprifes,  increafmg  the  chances  of  pro-^ 
fit»  and  diminifhing  the  rilks  of  lofs)  in  the  firft  attempts. 

2.  It  avoids  the  incoavenience  of  a  ten^porary  augmentation  of  price,' 
which  is  incident  to  fome  other  modesi  or  it  produces  it  to  a  lefs  de- 
gree; either  by  making  no  addition  to  the  charges  on  the  rival  foreign^ 
articlci  as  in  the  cafe  of  prote^ing  duties,  or  by  making  a  fmaller  ad- 
dition. The  firft  happens  when  the  fund  for  the  bounty  is  derived 
from  a  different  objeft,  which  may  or  may  not  increafe  the  price  of 
fome  other  article,  according  to  the  nature  of  that  objeft ;  the  fecond» 
when  the  fu»d  is  derived  from  the  fame  ox  a  fimilar  objeA  of  foreign 
niaunfafture.  One  per  cent,  duty  on  the  foreign  article  converted, 
into  a  bounty  on  the  donieftic,  will  have  an  equal  eifed  with  a  duty, 
of  two  per  cent,  exclufive  of  fuch  bounty ;  as  the  price  of  the  foreign 
commodity  is  liable  to  be  raifed,  in  tlie  one  cafe*  in  the  proportion  of 
one  per  cent. ;  in  the  other,  in  that  of  two  per  cent.  But  the  bounty 
when  drawn  from  another  fource  is  calculated  to  promote  a  redudtion. 
of  pfice ;  becaufe,  without  laying  any  new  charge  on  the  foreign  ar- 
ticle, it  ferves  to  introduce  a  competition  with  it,  and  to  increafe 
the  total  quantity  of  the  article  in  the  market. 

3.  Bounties  have  not,  Ike  high  proteding  duties,  a  tendency  to 
produce  (car^ity.  An  increafe  of  price  is  not  always  the  immediate* 
though,  where  the  progrefs  of  a  domeftic  manufafturc  does  not  coun- 
teradl  a  rife,  it  is  commonly  the  ultimate  efFedl  of  an  additional  duty. 
In  the  interval  between  the  laying  of  the  duty,  and  a  proportioaal 
increafe  of  price,  it  may  difcou  rage  importation,  by  interfering  with 
the  profits  to  be  cxpefted  from  the  fale  of  the  article. 

4.  Bounties  are  fomctimes  not  only  the  beft,  but  the  only  pro- 
per expedient,  for  uniting  the  encouragement  of  a  new  objed  of 
agriculture  with  that  of  a  new  objedt  of  manufadure.  It  is  the 
intereft  of  the  farmer  to  have  the  produdion  of  the  raw  material 
promoted,  by  counteracting  the  inrerfsrence  of  the  foreign  material 
of  the  fame  kind — It  is  the  intereil  of  the  manfadurer  to  have  the 
material  abundant  and  cheap.  If,  prior  to  the  domeftic  produtUon 
•f  the  raate^al  is  fufficient  quantity  to  fupply  the  maauia^urer  or 
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good  terms*  a  duty  be  laid  upon  the  importation  of  it  from  abroad* 
with  a  view  to  promote  the  raifing  of  it  at  home,  tlie  intereft  both  of 
the  farmer  3.nd  manufadlurcr  will  be  diflerved — by  either  deftroylng  the 
rcquifite  fupf:ly»  or  raifing  the  price  of  the  article  beyond  what  caa 
be  afforded  to  be  given  for  it  by  the  conduAor  of  an  infant  manu- 
faflurci  it  is  abandoned,  or  fails,  and  there  being  no  domeftic  ma- 
nufaftoriea  to  create  a  demand  for  the  raw  material  which  is  raifed  by 
the  farmer,  it  is  in  vain,  that  the  competition  of  the  like  foreign  ar- 
ticle may  have  been  deftroyed. 

It  cannot  efcape  notice,  that  a  duty  upon  the  importation  of  an  ar- 
ticle can  no  otherwife  aid  the  domeltic  produftion  of  it,  than  by  giving 
the  latter  greater  advantages  in  the  home  market.  It  can  have  no  in- 
laence  upon  the  advantsigeou^  fale  of  the  article  produced  in  foreign 
markets,  no  tendencvi  therefore,  to  promote  its  exportation. 

The  true  way  to  conciliate  thefe  two  interefts,  is  ihercfore  to  lay 
t  duty  on  foreign  manufadurers  of  the  material,  the  growth  of  which 
isdelired  to  be  encouraged,  and  to  apply  the  produce  of  that  duty  by 
"way  of  bounty,  either  upon  the  produdlion  of  the  material  itfclf,  or 
t}ponits  manufa<^ure  at  home,  or  upon  both.  If  this  is  done  the  ma* 
rufafti'rcr  of  the  United  States  will  commence  his  entcrprif«r  'jnder 
every  advantage  which  is  attainable,  as  to  quantity  or  price  of  the  raw^ 
material;  and  the  farmer,  if  the  bounty  be  immediately  to  him,  is  ena- 
bled by  it  to  enter  into  a  fuccefsful  competition  with  the  foreign  ma- 
terial; if  the  bounty  be  to  the  manufafturer  on  fo  much  of  the  domef- 
tic n^aterial  as  he  confumes,  the  operation  is  nearly  the  fame ;  he  has 
am^.Ive  of  intereft  to  prefer  the  domeftic  commodity,  if  of  equal 
quality,  even  at  a  higher  price  than  the  foreign,  fo  long  as  the  diffe- 
rence of  price  is  any  thing  Ihort  of  the  bounty 'which  is  allowed  upon 
the  article. 

Except  the  fimple  and-  ordinary  kinds  of  houfehold  manufafture,  or 

•4' 

thofe  for  which  there  are  very  commanding  local  advantages,  pecuni- 
ary bounties  are  in  moft  cafes  indifpenfable  to  the  introduction  of  a. 
new  branch.  A  ftimulus  and  a  fupport  not  lets  powerful  and  direft  is, 
generally  fpeaking,  effential  to  the  overcoming  of  tlie  cbftacles  which 
arife  from  the  competitions  of  fuperior  fl;ill  and  maturity  elfewiicre. 
Bounties  arc  rrpcciallycifential  in  regard  to  articles  upon  which  tliofc 
foreigners,  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  fupply  3  couutr;',  arc  i«  the 
prrtfiice  of  grantini^  them. 

The  continuance  of  bounties  on  inanufa^ures  long  cfiihliflied,  moil 
almoft  al«Mys  be  of  queftionahle  policy;  bci.iufe  a  prcfumjition 
would  anfe   in  evary  T-ch  cafe,   that  liicrc  wcpi^nafural  aiid  iiihcrcat 
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impediments  to  Aiccefs.    But  in  new  undertakings  they  are  as  jufti- 
fiabl"!  as  they  are  oftentimes  neceiTary. 

There  is  a  degree  of  prejudice  againft  bounties,  from  fn  appearance 
of  giving  away  the  public  money,  without  an  immediate  coofideration, 
and  from  a  fuppofition  that  they  ferve  to  enrich  particular  clafles  U 
the  expcncc  of  the  community. 

But  neither  of  thefe  fources  ofdillikewill  bear  a  ferious  examina- 
tion when  applied  to  an  infant  ftate.  There  is  no  purpofe  to  which 
public  money  can  be  more  beneficially  applietli  than  to  the  acquifition 
of  a  new  and  ufeful  branch  of  induftry ;  no  confide  ration  more  valua- 
ble than  a  permaixnt  addition  to  the  general  ftock  of  produAive 
labour* 

As  to  the  fecond  fource  of  objeAion,  it  equally  lies  againft  other 
modes  of  encouragement  which  are  admitted  to  be  eligible.  As  often 
as  a  duty  upon  a  foreign  article  makes  an  addition  to  its  price,  it  caufea 
an  extra  expcnce  to  the  community,  for  the  benefit  of  the  domeftic 
manufadlurer.  A  bounty  does  no  more.  But  it  is  the  intereft  of  the 
fociety  in  each  cafe  to  fubmir  to  a  temporary  expence,  which  is  more 
than  compenfated  by  an  increafe  of  indullry  and  wealth,  by  an  aug- 
mentation of  refources  and  independence  ;  and  by  the  circumftancs  of 
of  eventual  cheapnefs,  which  has  been  noticed  in  another  place. 

It  would  dcfervc  attention,  however,  in  the  employment  of  thi» 
fpecies  of  encouragement  in  the  United  States,  as  a  reafon  for  mode- 
ruting  the  degree  of  it  in  the  inftances  in  which  it  might  be  deemed 
■eligible,  that  the  great  diilance  of  the  Unked  States  from  Europe  im- 
pofes  very  heavy  charges  on  all  the  fabrics  which  are  brought  from 
thence,  amounting  from  1 5  to  30  per  cent,  on  their  value,  according 
to  their  bulk. 

V.  Prtmiums, 

Thefe  are   of  a  nature  allied  to  bounties,  though  diftii>gui{hable 
from  them  in  feme  important  features. 

Bounties  are  uppliciible  to  the  whole  quantity  of  an  article  produced 
or  manufaftured,  or  exported,  and  involve  a  correfpondent  expence, 
— Premiums  fervc  to  rcvard  fome  particular  e>:cellencc  or  fuperiority, 
fome  extraordinary  exertion  or  {kill,  and  are  difpenfcd  only  in  a  fmall 
number  of  cafep  ;  but  theijr  effeft  is  to  ftimulate  general  effort — con- 
trived fo  as  to  be  both  honorary  and  lucrative,  they  addrefs  themfelves 
to  different  paffions,  touching  the  chords  as  well  of  emulation  as  of 
intereft. — They  are  accordingly  a  very  economical  mean  of  exciting 
the  enterprife  of  a  whole  community,  '       ;  .-^i«-j  * 

There  ;^re  various  focieties  in  different  countries}  whofe  obje^l  is 
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the  difpenfatidn  ot  premiums  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture;* 
arts,  manufaAures,  and  commerce ;  and  though  they  are  for  the  moft 
part  voluntary  aflboiatipns)  with  comparatively  (lender  funds^  their 
titility  has  been  immenfe.  Much  has  been  done  by  this  mean  in  Great 
Britain;  Scotland  in  particular  owes  materially  to  it  a  prodigious 
amelioration  of  condition.  From  a  fimilar  titablifhment  in  the  United 
StateS)  fupplied  and  fupported  by  the  GovernmeBt  of  the  Union* 
Tad  benefits  might  reafonably  be  expcAed.  .   ^ 

VI.  7 he  exemption  efthe  materials  of  manufaHuret  from  duty% 

The  policy  of  that  exemption  as  a  general  rule,  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  new  eftablifliments,  is  obvious.  It  can  hardly  ever  be  advife- 
able  to  add  the  obftrudlions  of  fifcal  burthens  to  the  difficulties  which 
naturally  embarrafs  a  new  manufaAure ;  and  where  it  is  matured  and 
in  condition  to  become  an  objed  of  revenue ,  it  is,  generally  fpeaking* 
better  that  the  fabric,  than  the  material  (hould  be  the  fubjeA  o( 
taxation. — Ideas  of  proportion  between  tie  quantum  of  the  tax  and 
the  value  of  the  article  can  be  more  eafil/  adjufted  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter  cafe.  An  argument  for  exemptions  of  this  kind  in  the 
United  States  is  to  be  derived  from  the  pradlice,  as  far  as  their  necef* 
fities  have  permitted,  of  thofe  nations  whom  they  are  to  meet  as  com> 
petitors  in  their  own  and  in  foreign  markets. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  it;  of  which  (btne  examples  will 
be  given  under  the  next  head. 
The  laws  of  the  Union  afford  inftances  of  the  obfervance  of  the  policy 
here  recommended,  but  it  will  probably  be  found  advifeable  to  extend 
it  to  fome  other  cafes.—- Of  a  nature,  bearing  fome  affinity  to  that  po- 
licy, is  the  regulation  which  exempts  from  duty  the  tools  and  imple^ 
qsents,  as  well  as  the  books,  clothes,  and  houfehold  fuiniture  of  foreign 
artills  who  come  to  refide  in  the  United  States ;  an  advantage  already 
fecured  to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  Union,  and  which  it  is*  in  t\txy 
view,  proper  to  continue, 

VII.  Drwwh/^cki  of  the  duties  luhicb  are  imftfed  on  the  materials  of 
tfaitufaS tires  ^ 

It  has  already  been  pbferved,  as  a  general  rule,  tha.  duties  pn  thofe 
yiaterials  ought,  with  certain  exceptions,  to  be  foreborne.  Of  thefe 
exceptiotisi  three  cafes  occur,  which  may  ferve  as  examples — one, 
where  the  material  is  itfelf  an  obje£^  of  general  or  cxtenfive  confump- 
^opi  tnd  a  £|t  ^nd  p^d^^ve  fource  of  revenue — another  whercv  a  ma- 
nuf^£iure  of  a  Aqplei  kind,  the  competition  0/  which  with  a  like  do. 
meftic  article  is  defired  to  be  reflrained*  partakes  of  the  osture  of  a 
nm  nu^eri^  fyook  basing  capabloj  by  9  fuithe^  procefsi  to  l>e  con- 
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Yfrted  into  a  manufacture  of  a  different  kind,  the  introdu6lioQ  or 
growth  of  which  is  defired  to  be  encouraged — a  third,  where  tha 
material  itfeH  is  a  produdtidn  of  the  country,  and  in  fufBcient  abun- 
dance to  fdrnilh  a  cheap  ajid  plentiful  fupply  to  the  national  manii- 
faAurers.  /' 

Under  the  fiift  defcrip^on  comes  the  article  of  molafles.  It  it  not 
only  a  fair  objedl  oC^evenue,  but  bring  a  fweet,  it  is  juft  that  the 
confumers  of  it  (ho)»{d  pay  a  duty  as  well  as  the  confumers  of  fugar« 

Cottons  and  l>den  in  their  white  date  fall  under  the  fecond  defcrip- 
tion — a  duty  upon  fuch  as  are  imported  is  proper  to  promote  the  do- 
medic  manufadure  of  fimilar  articles  in  the  fame  date — a  drawback  of 
that  duty  is  proper  to  encourage  the  painting  and  daining  at  home  qf 
thofe  which  art  brought  from  abroad.  When  the  fird  of  thefe  manu- 
fa^ures  has  attained  fuJiHcient  maturity  in  a  country  to  furnifli  a  full 
fupply  for  the  fecond,  the  utility  of  the  drawback  ceafes. 

The  article  of  hemp  either  now  does  or  may  be  expelled  foon  to 
exemplify  the  third  cafe  in  the  United  States. 

Where  duties  on  the  materials  of  manufaftures  are  not  laid  for  the 
purpofe  of  preventing  a  competition  with  fome  domeftic  produftion» 
the  fame  reafons  which  recommend,  as  a  general  rule,  the  exemptions 
of  thofe  materials  from  duties,  would  recommend,  as  a  like  general 
lule,  the  allowance  of  drawbacks,  in  favour  of  the  manufadlurer :  ac- 
cordingly  fuch  drawbacks  are  familiar  in  countries  which  fyilemati- 
cally  purfue  the  bufmefs  of  manufadures ;  which  iurniihes  an  argu- 
ment for  the  obfervance  of  a  fimilar  policy  in  the  United  States ;  and 
the  idea  has  been  adopted  by  the  laws  of  the  Union,  in  the  inftancet 
of  fait  and  molafTes.  And  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  extend  it 
to  fome  other  articles. 

VIII.  Ihe  encouragement  of  neiv  in-ventiom  and  Ji/covtries,  and  of  the 
introdHdion  into  the  United  States  of  fuch  as  hai^e  been  made  in  other  coun- 
tries, particularly  thofe  <which  relate  to  machinerj. 

This  is  among  the  mod  ufeful  and  unexceptionable  of  the  aids  which 
can  be  given  to  manufadures.  The  ufual  means  of  that  encourage- 
ment are  pecuniary  rewards,  and,  for  a  time,  exclufive  privilegci. 
The  fird  mud  be  employed  according  to  the  occaiion,  and  the  utility 
of  the  invention  or  difcovery.  For  the  lad,  fo  far  as  refp/fti  "  t^ 
thors  and  inventors,"  provifion  has  been  made  by  law.  But  it  is  de- 
firable,  in  regard  to  improvements  and  fecrets  of  extraordinary  valoe 
to  be  able  to  extend  the  fame  benefits  to  introducers,  as  well  as  au« 
thors  and  inventors ;  a  policy  which  has  bcin  pradifed  with  advan- 
•jUge  in  ot^pr  couatrias,    Here»  however*    ^  in  fcne  other  cafesi 
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there  is  caufc  to  regret)  that  the  competency  of  the  authority  of  the 
Kational  Government  to  the  good  which  might  be  done,  is  not  with- 
out a.queftion.  Many  aids  might  be  given  to  induftry;  many  in. 
ternal  improvements  of  primary  magnitude  mi^jht  be  promoted,  by  an 
authority  operating  throughout  the  Union,  which  cannot  be  cffcflcd 
by  an  authority  confined  within  tjie  limits  of  a  fingle  ftate. 

But  if  the  Legiflature  of  the  Union  cannot  do  all  the  good  that 
might  be  wiihedj  it  is  at  lead  defireablc,  that  all  may  be  done  which 
is  praAicable. 

It  is  cuftomary  with  manufafluring  nations  to  prohibit,  under  fe- 
verc  penalties,  the  exportation  of  implements  and  machines,  which 
they  have  either  invented  or  improved.  There  are  already  objefts  for 
a  fimilar  regulation  in  the  United  States ;  and  others  mny  be  expeAed 
to  occur  from  time  co  time.  The  adoption  of  this  line  of  conduct 
feems  to  be  diflated  by  a  principle  of  reciprocity.  Greater  liberality 
in.  fach  rcfpefts  might  better  comport  with  the  general  fpirit  of  the 
coontry;  but  a  felfifh  and  exclufive  policy  in  Europe  will  not  always 
permit  the  free  indulgence  of  a  fpirit,  which  would  place  America 
upon  an  nnequal  footing.  As  far  as  prohibitions  tend  to  prevent 
fcreign  competitors  from  deriving  the  benefit  of  the  improvements 
made  in  the  United  States,  they  tend  to  increafe  the  advantages  of 
thofe  by  whom  they  may  have  been  introduced,  and  operate  as  an 
encouragement  to  exertion. 

IX.  yudicioui  regulations  far  the  infptSlion  of  mannfa£lurci  comma* 
dities. 

•  This  is  not  among  the  lead  important  of  the  means  by  which  the 
profperity  of  manufadlures  may  be  promoted.  It  is,  indeed,  in  many 
cafes,  one  of  the  moll  eiTential — contributing  to  prevent  frauds  upon 
confamers  at  home,  and  exporters  to  foreign  countries — to  improve 
the  quality  and  preferve  the  charadler  of  the  national  manufa^res  ;  ic 
cannot  flil  to  aid  the  expeditious  and  advantageous  fale  of  them,  and 
to  ferve  as  a  guard  againft  fucceefsful  competition  from  other  quar- 
ters. The  reputation  of  the  flour  and  lumber  of  fome  dates,  and  of 
the  potalh  of  others,  has  been  eftablilhed  by  ?-  -ttention  to  this  point. 
And  the  like  good  name  might  be  procured  i-  thofe  articles,  where- 
foever  produced,  by  a  judicious  and  uniform  fyftem  of  infpeftion 
throughout  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  A  like  fydem  might  alfq 
be  extended  with  advantage  to  other  commodities. 

X.  'Nft  facilitating  of  pttuniary   rtmittancet  from  place  t«  place— 
Thi>  is  a  point  ot  confiderable  moment  to  trade  in  general,  and  to 

Bumufadarc  in  particular  j  by  rendering  more  eafy  the  purchafe  of 
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nw  materials  and  provifionSf  and  the  payment  for  manufaAared  fup* 
plies.  A  general  circulation  of  bank  papcri  which  is  to  be  expeAcd 
from  the  inftitution  lately  eftablifhed  in  the  United  Sutest  will  b« 
a  moft  valuable  mean  to  this  end. 

XI.  The  facilitating  »f  the  tranfptrtation  ef  commoditieu 
Improvements  favouring  this  objedl  intimately  concern  all  the  do« 
medic  interefts  of  a  community :  but  they  mayi  without  impropriety* 
be  mentioned  as  having  an  important  relation  to  manufaAure*.  Thert 
isj  perhaps,  fcarcel>  any  thing  which  has  been  better  calculated  to  afllft 
the  manufadlures  of  Great  Britain  than  the  amelioration  of  the  public 
roads,  and  the  great  progrefs  which  has  been  of  late  made  in  opening 
canals.  Of  the  former,  moft  parts  of  the  United  State*  ftand  much  ia 
need ;  for  the  latter  they  prefent  uncommon  facilities. 

The  fymptoms  of  attention  to  the  improvement  of  inland  naTigatioiit 
which  have  lately  appeared  in  fome  of  the  United  States,  muft  fill  with 
pleafure  every  breaft  warmed  with  a  true  zeal  for  the  profperity  of 
that  country.  Thefe  examples,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  ftimulate  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  government  and  citizens  of  every  ftate.  There  can  cer- 
tainly be  noobjet!l  more  worthy  of  thecare«  of  the  local  adminiftrations; 
and  it  were  to  bs  wi(hed,  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  the 
national  government  to  lend  its  diredl  aid  on  a  comprehenfive  plan.— ^ 
This  is  one  of  thofe  improvements  which  could  be  profecuted  with 
more  efficacy  by  the  whole,  than  by  any  part  or  parts  of  the  union* 
There  are  cafes  in  which  the  general  intereft  will  be  in  danger  of  being; 
facriiiced  to  the  collifion  of  fome  fuppofed  local  interefls.  Jealoufiet^ 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  are  a«  apt  to  exift  as  they  are  apt  to  be  erro- 
neous. 

The  following  remarks  are  fufficiently  judicious  and  pertinent  to  de« 
ferve  a  literal  quotation :  «  Good  roads,  canals,  and  navigable  rivers, 
by  dimmifhing  the  expence  of  carriage,  put  the  remote  parts  of  a 
country  more  nearly  upon  a  level  with  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town.  They  are,  upon  that  account,  the  greatefl  of  all  improve^* 
ments;  they  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  remotei  which  muft  always 
be  the  mod  extenfive  circle  of  the  country  ;  they  are  advantageous  to 
the  town,  by  breaking  down  the  monopoly  of  the  country  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood; they  are  advantageous  even  to  that  part  of  the  country. 
Though  they  introduce  fuaic  rival  commodities  into  the  old  market, 
they  open  many  new  markets  to  its  produce.  Monopoly,  befldes,  is  a 
great  enemy  to  good  management,  which  can  ne\er  be  univerfally  efta- 
bliflied,  but  in  confcqucnce  of  that  free  and  univerfal  competition 
*hich  forces  every  body  to  have  rccourfe  to  It  for  the  fake  of  felf- 
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defence.  It  is  not  more  than  fiftf  yean  ago  that  fome  of  the  connttM 
in  the  neighboarhood  of  London  petitioned  the  pirliament  againft  the 
tfxtenfion  of  the  turnpike  roads  into  the  remoter  conntiei.  lliore  re- 
moter counties,  they  pretended,  from  the  cheapnefs  of  labour,  would  be 
able  to  fell  their  grafs  and  corn  cheaper  in  the  London  market  thin 
titemftlvet,  and  they  would  thereby  reduce  their  rents,  and  ruin  their 
cultivation.  Their  rents,  ho^erer,  have  arifen,  and  their  cultivation 
btt  been  improved  fince  that  time." 

8p«c!inens  of  a  fpirit,  fimilar  to  that  which  goveml^d  (he  counties 
liere  Ijpoktnof,  pirfent  themfelves  too  frequently  to  the  eye  of  an  ira- 
partial  obftrver,  and  render  it  a  wifli  of  patriotifm  that  the  body  in 
America,  in  whofe  councils  a  local  or  partial  fpirit  is  lead  likely  to 
predominate,  were  at  liberty  to  purfue  and  p^oihote  the  general  intercft 
kk  thofe  inftances  in  which  there  might  be  danger  of  the  interference  of 
ftch  a  fpirit.       V  '       . 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  of  the  means  by  which  the  growth 
tff  manufaAurcs  is  ordinarily  promoted.  It  is,  however,  not  merely 
flecedary  that  the  mcafures  of  government,  which  have  adireA  view  to 
aanofiiftttres,  fhduld  be  calculated  to  alTift  and  proteA  them,  but  that 
titofe  which  only  collaterally  affedl  them  in  the  general  couHe  of  the 
;[dmiaiftration,  fhould  be  guarded  from  any  peculiar  tendency  to  injure 
rfiem. 

There  are  certain  {pecies  of  taxes  which  are  apt  to  be  opprrflive  to 
Afferent  parts  of  the  community,  and,  among  other  ill  eSrils,  have  a 
ittty  unfriendly  afpeA  towards  manufa^ures. 

Such  are  all  taxes  on  occupations — which  proceed  according  to  the 
amount  of  capital  fuppofed  to  be  employed  in  a  bufmers,  or  of  profits 
lUppcfed  to  be  made  in  it :  thefe  are  unavoidably  hurtful  to  induftr}'. 
It  is  in  vain  that  the  evil  may  be  endeavoured  to  be  mitigated  by  leav* 
ing  it,  in  the  firft  inftance,  in  the  option  of  the  party  to  be  taxed  to 
der'are  the  amount  of  his  capital  or  profits. 

Men  engaged  in  any  trade  or  bufinefs  have  commonly  weighty 
(eafons  to  avoid  difclofures  which  would  expofe,  with  any  thing  liktc 
accuracy,  the  real  (late  of  their  affair!:.  They  mofl  frequently  find  it 
tetter  to  rifque  opprefTion  than  to  avail  themfelves  of  fo  inconvenient  a 
refuge :  and  the  confcquence  is,  that  they  often  fuffcr  oppreffion. 

When  the  difclcfure  too,  if  made,  is  not  definitive,  but  controulablt 

by  the  difcretion,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  paflions  and  prejudices 

of  the  revenue  Officers,  it  is  not  only  an  ineffeAual  protef^ion,  but  the 

pof&bility  of  its  being  fo  is  an  additional  reafon  for  not  reforting  to  it. 

^  Allow-: 
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Allowing  to  the  public  officeri  the  moft  equitable  difpofitionsi  yeC 
where  they  Mre  to  exercife  a  difcretiont  without  certain  dJita«  they  can« 
not  fail  to  be  often  mifled  by  appearances.  The  quantity  of  bufiners 
which  feems  to  be  going  om  ii  in  a  vaft  number  of  Cafesi  a  very  de« 
ceitful  criterion  of  the  profits  which  are  madci  yet  it  is  perhaps  the 
beft  they  can  havei  and  it  is  the  one  on  which  they  will  moft  naturalljr 
rely ;  a  bufinefsf  thereforei  which  may  rather  require  aid  from  the  go* 
vernmenti  than  be  in  a  capacity  to  be  contributory  to  it»  may  fi^iPJt- 
felf  crufhed  by  the  miftaken  conjeAures  of  the  aflfeirors  of  taxes. 

Arbitrary  taxesi  under  which  denomination  are  comprifed  all  thoCe 
that  leave  the  quantum  of  the  tax  to  be  raifed  on  each  perfon  to  the 
Aifcretion  of  certain  officers»  are  as  contrary  to  the  genius  of  liberty 
as  to  the  maxims  of  induftry.  In  this  light  they  have  been  viewed  by 
the  moft  judicious  obfervcrs  on  governmenti  who  have  beftowed  upoa 
them  the  fcvereft  epithets  of  rcprobationi  as  conftituting  one  of  the 
worft  features  ufually  to  be  met  with  in  the  pradlice  of  defpotic  go- 
vernments. •  .  '  ' 

It  is  certaiBi  at  Icaftf  that  Aich  taxes  are  particularly  inimical  to  the 
fuccefs  of  rtianufaAuring  induftry*  and  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided 
by  a  government  which  dcfires  to  promote  it. 

The  great  copioufnefs  of  this  fubjcA  has  infenfibly  led  to  a  longer 
preliminary  difcuflion  than  was  originally  eontemplatedi  or  intended. 
It  appeared  proper  to  inveftigate  principlesi  to  confidcr  theobjedliona 
which  have  been  brought  forward  againft  the  eftabliihment  of  mana- 
faAures  in  the  United  StateSf  and  to  endeavour  to  eftablifti  their  utl« 
lity  on  general  principles*  which  have  long  experience  for  their  bafis : 
It  now  remains  to  fpccify  Tome  of  the  objeAs  which  appear  particularl/ 
to  mcriti  and  which  will  require  the  encouragement  of  the  govero- 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  bring  them  to  perfedlion. 

In  the  fcleClion  of  objeAsy  feveral  circumftances  Teem  entitled  to 
particular  attention :  The  capacity  of  the  country  to  fumifli  the  raw 
material:->the  degree  in  which  the  nature  of  the  manufadlure  admits  di 
a  fubftitute  for  manual  labour  in  machinery — the  facility  ofexecution— » 
the  extenfivenefs  of  the  ufes  to  which  the  article  can  be  applied- 
its  fubferviency  to  other  intcrefts*  particularly  the  great  one  of  na- 
tional defence.  There  are,  however,  objefts  to  which  thefe  circum-. 
ftances  are  little  applicable,  which,  for  fome  fpecial  reafons,  may  have 
a  claim  to  encouragement. 

A  defignation  of  the  principal  raw  niaterial  of  which  each  manufac- 
ture is  compofed,  will  f«rve  to  introduce  t^e  remarks  upon  it. — A% 
ia  the  iif  ft  place, 

Yf  laeiu 
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IRON. 

.  The  manufaftulers  of  this  article  are  entitled  to  pre-emineM  rank- 
None  are  more  eflfential  in  their  kinds*  nor  (o  extenfive  in  their  ufes. 
They  conftitute  in  whole  or  in  part  the  implements  or  the  materialsy 
or  both)  of  almoft  every  ufeful  occupation^  Their  initrumentality  is 
every  wrhere  confpicuous. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  United  States  that  they  haive  peculiar  advaiw 
tf^gfgf£or  deriving  the  full  benefit  of  this  moft  valuable  material,  and 
they  have  every  motive  to  improve  it  with  fyftematic  care.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  various,  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  great  abundance 
and  of  almoft  every  quality  ;  and  fuel»  the  chief  inilruirent  in  manuk 
fadluring  it»  is  both  cheap  and  plenty^— This  particularly  applies  to 
charcoal ;  but  there  are  produAive  coal  mines  already  in  opetationy 
and  ftrong  indications  that  the  material  is  to  be  found  in  abundance  ia 
a  variety  of  other  places. 

The  kinds  of  iron  manufaAuresy  in  which  Che  great^ft  progreTs  has 
been  made)  have  been  mentioned  in  another  place«  and  need  not  be 
repeated;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  every  other  kind,  with 
doe  cultivation)  will  rapidly  fucceed.  It  i»  wof'Bhy  of  remark,  thakt 
feveral  of  the  particular  trades,  of  which  irbn  is  the  bafis,  are  capable 
of  being  carried  od  without  the  aid  of  large  capitals. 

Iron  wosk»  have  very  greatly  increafed  in  the  United  States,  and! 
are  profecuted  with  much  more  advantage  than  formerly.  The  average 
price  before  the  revolution  was  about  fixty-ibur  dollars  per  ton,  at 
prefent  it  is  about  eigihty  >  a  t\Ce  which  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  increafe  of  the  manufadures  of  the  material. 

The  ftill  further  e^tenfton  and  multiplication  of  fuch  manufaAure» 
will  have  the  double  eiiecl  of  promoting  the  e^traflion  of  the  metat 
itfelf,  and  of  converting  It  to  a  greater  number  of  profitable  purpofes. 

Thofe  manufa^uresr  too,  unite  in  a  greater  degree  than  almoft  any 
others,  the  feveral  requiiltes  which  Iiave  been  ipentioived,  as  proper 
to  be  confulted  in  the  feledliort  of  objicds.     ,  ,. 

The  only  further  encounigemeqt  of  wanufaftorics  of  this  articre^ 
the  propriety  of  which  may  be  conftdercd  as  unquelHonable,  feems  t» 
be  an  increafe  of  the  duties  on  foreign  rival  commodities. 

SteeJ  is  a  branch  which  has  already  inadc  a  conliderable  progrefs  in 
the  United  States,  and  fgmc  new  cnterpiizes,  on  a  more  extenfive  fcale, 
have  been  latel)  fet  on  foot.  The  facility  af  carrying  it  to  ao  extent, 
{which  will  fupply  ail  internal  demands,  and  furni(h  a  coofiderAblt 
furplus  for  exportation,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  duty  upon  the  im- 
purtation  cf  this  airticie  into  tlie  United  States,  which  is  at  prefent 

^  fcventy- 
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feventy-five  cents,  per  ewt.  may,  it  is  conceived,  be  fafely  and  ad. 
vantageoiifly  extended  to  100  cents.    It  is  defirable,  by  dccifive  ar« 
rangcmentSf  to  fecond  the  effort;,  which  are  making  in  fo  verv  valuac ' 
\}h  a  branch. 

The  United  States  already  in  a  great  n^eafure  fupply  therafelves 
with  nails  and  fpikes ;  they  are  able,  and  ought  certainly  to  dp  it 
entirely.  The  firft  and  moft  laborious  operation  in  this  manufaAure 
is  preformed  by  water-mills ;  and  of  the  perfons  afterwards  employed 
a  great  proportion  are  boys,  whofe  early  habits  of  induftry  are  of 
importance  (0  the  community,  to  (he  prefent  fupporr  of  their  families* 
and  to  theif  own  future  comfort,  Jt  is  not  lefs  curious  than  true, 
that  in  ceruin  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  makinj;  of  nails  is  an 
occafional  family  manufaAure. 

The  expediency  of  an  additional  duty  on  the  importation  6f  theTe 
articles  is  indicated  by  an  important  faA.  About  one  million  eight 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  them  were  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  the  courfe  of  one  year,  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1790.  A 
duty  of  two  cents,  per  pound  would,  it  is  prefumeable,  fpeedily  pat' 
an  end  to  fo  confiderable  an  importation.  And  it  is  in  every  viewT' 
advantageous  to  the  States  that  an  end  (hould  be  pi|t  to  it. 

The  implements  of  bufb^ndry  are  m^dc  in  fevepl  ft^tes  in  great 
abundance,  In  many  places  it  is  done  by  the  comnioi}  bUcIffmiths. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  ample  fupply  for  the  whole  country 
can  with  great  cafe  be  procured  among  themfelves, 

Various  kinds  of  edged  tools  for  the  ufe  of  mechanics  are  alfo  made^ 
and  a  confiderable  quantity  of  hollow  wares  f  though  the  bufmefs  of 
cafting  has  not  yet  attained  the  perfe6t}on  which  ntight  be  wiihsd. 
It  is  however  improving,  and  as  there  are  refpeAable  capitals  in 
good  hands,  embarked  in  the  profecution  of  ^hof^  branches  of  iron 
manufa^ories,  which  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  they  may  all  be  (2on<* 
teniplated  as  objedls  not  di$cult  to  be  acquired, 

To  infure  the  end,  it  feems  equally  f^fe  ^nd  pru4eQt  forthe  govern- 
n)ent  of  the  An^erican  States  to  extend  th^  duty,  aJ  valoremt  upon  all 
imported  manafadlures  of  iron|  of  of  which  iron  is  the  article  of 
chief  value,  to  ten  pef  cent. 

Fire  arms  and  other  military  weapons  may,  it  is  conceived,  be 
placed,  without  inconvenience,  in  the  clafs  of  articles  rated  at  fifteen 
per  cent,  There  exift  already  in  the  American  States  manufadlories 
of  thefe  article^  which  only  require  the  ftimolus  of  a  certain  demaii4 
\o  render  them  adequate  to  the  fupply  qecefpiry. 

}\  If  o^Id  a)fo  tif  a  material  aid  to  manufadlories  qf  t)^s  nature,  as 

V  y  «  well 
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well  as  a  mean  of  public  fecurity,  if  provifion  was  made  for  an  annual 
purchafe  of  military  weapons^  of  their  own  manafaAure^  to  a  certain 
determinate  extentf  in  order  to  the  formation  of  arfenals;  and  to 
replace  from  time  to  time  fuch  as  fhould  be  withdrawn  for  ufe*  fo  as 
always  to  have  in  ftore  the  quantity  of  each  kind*  which  Ihould  h§ 
deemed  a  competent  fupply. 

Imported  manufactures  of  ftieel  generally*  or  of  which  fteel  is  the  ar- 
ticle of  chief  valu^  may  with  advantagci  be  placed  in  .the  clafs  of 
goods  rated  at  feven  and  an  half  per  cent.  As  manufaftures  of  this 
kind  have  not  yet  made  any  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  United  Sates» 
it  is  a  raafon  for  not  rating  them  as  high  at  thofe  of  iron ;  but  as  this 
material  is  the  bafis  of  themi  and  as  their  extenfion  is  not  lefs  pradii- 
fabli  than  important)  it  is  defirable  to  promote  it  by  a  fQme>Yhat 
higher  duty  than  the  prefent,  „   , 

cqr  p  zt. 

The  manufaftures  of  which  this  article  is  fufceptible  are  alfo  of  great 
extent  and  utility.  Under  this  defcription*  thofe  of  brafs^  of  which  it 
is  the  principal  ingredientt  are  intended  to  be  included. 

The  material  is  a  natural  production  of  the  country,  In  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  mines  of  copper  have  actually  been  w  rough t|  and 
with  profit  to  the  undertakers.  And  nothing  iseafier  than  the  intro- 
duction of  it  from  other  countries*  on  moderate  terms*  and  in  great 
plenty. 

Copperfmiths  and  brafs-founders^  particularly  the  fbfmer*  are  nu- 
merous in  the  United  States  j  fome  of  whom  carry  on  bufinefs  to  a 
refpeCtable  extent. 

To  multiply  and  extend  manufactories  of  the  materials  in  ^ueft^on* 
is  worthy  of  the  attention  ai^  efforts  of  the  federal  govemntcint.  In  or- 
der to  this*  it  is  deHrable  for  them  fo  facilitate  a  plentiful  fupply  of 
the  materials ;  and  a  proper  mean  to  this  end  is  to  place  them  in  the 
clafs  of  free  articles,  popper  in  plates  and  brafs  are  already  in  this 
predicament:  but  copper  in  pigs  and  bars  is  not;  neither  is  lapis 
calaminaris*  which^  together  with  copper  aAd  charcoal*  conftitute  the 
component  ingredients  of  brafs.  The  exemption  from  duty*  by  parity 
pf  rcafon^  ought  to  embrace  ali  fuch  of  thefe  articles  as  are  objects  of 
importationt  "'    ' 

/  An  additional  duty  on  brafs  wares  will  tend  to  the  general  end  in 
ylew,  Thefe  no^v  ftand  at  five  per  cent,  while  thofe  of  tin*  pewter* 
and  copper  are  rated  at  (even  and  an  half.  T^ere  appears  to  be  a  pro- 
priety in  «very  view  in  placing  brafs  ^ut$  upon  ^  ^nt  level  with 
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them;  and  it  merits  their  confideration  whether  th«  dnty  apoi  dl  of 
them  ought  not  to  be  raifed  to  ten  per  cent. 

L  I  A  D. 

There  are  numerous  proofs*  that  this  material  abounds  in  the  United' 
States,  and  requires  little  to  unfold  it  to  an  extent,  more  than  equal 
to  every  domeftic  occalion.  A  prolific  mine  of  it  has  long  been  opeit 
in  the  fouth-weftern  parts  of  Virginia,  and  under  a  public  admini- 
firation,  during  the  late  war,  yielded  a  confiderable  fnpply  for  miljU 
tary  ufe.  This  b  now  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  who  not  onljr 
carry  it  oh  with  fpirit,  but  have  eftablilhed  manufadories  of  it  ^.t 
Richmond  in  the  fame  ftate. 

The  duties  already  laid  upon  the  importation  of  this  article,  either 
in  its  unmanufaAured  or  manufactured  ftate,  infure  it  a  decifivc  ad« 
vantage  in  the  home  market — ^which  amounts  to  confiderable  encoa- 
ragement.  If  the  duty  on  pewter  wares  (hould  be  raifed,  it  would 
afford  a  further  encouragement.  Nothmg  elfe  occurs  as  proper  to  be 
»dded, 

roSSILCOAt. 

This,  as  an  important  inftrument  of  manufaAures,  may,  withost 
Impropriety,  be  mentioned  among  the  fubjedls  of  the  prcfent  re- 
marks. 

A  copious  fupply  of  it  would  be  of  great  confequence  to  the  iroa 
branch :  As  an  article  of  houfehold  fuel  alfo  it  is  an  interefting  pro- 
dudton;  the  utility  of  which  muft  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  de» 
creafe  of  wood«  by  the  progrefs  of  fettlement  and  cultivation.  And 
its  importance  to  navigation,  as  an  immenfe  article  of  tranfportation 
coaft-wife,  is  fignally  exemplified  in  Great  Britain. 

It  is  known,  that  there  are  feveral  coal  mines  in  Virginia,  now 
worked,  and  appearances  of  their  exiftence  are  familiar  in  a  number  of 
places. 

The  expediency  of  a  bounty  on  all  this  fpecies  of  coal  of  home  pro- 
duAibn,  and  of  premiums,  on  the  opening  of  new  mines,  under  certain 
qualifications,  appears  to  be  worthy  of  the  particular  attention  of  the 
American  government.  The  great  importance  of  the  article  will 
ainply  juftify  a  reafonable  expence  in  this  way,  if  it  (hall  appear  t» 
be  necefiary  to,  and  (hall  be  thought  likely  to  anfwer,  the  end. 

WOOD. 

Several  manufa^ures  of  this  article  flourifli  in  the  United  Statei. 
Ships  in  nowhere  built  in  greater  perfediioq,  and  cabiMt  wares* 

generaUy* 
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gncnllyi  are  made  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  thofe  of  Europe.    Their 
extant  is  fuch  as  to  have  admitted  of  confiderable  exportation. 

An  exemption  from  duty  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  wood  ordinarily 
■fed  in  thefe  manufaftures  feems  to  be  all  that  is  requifite  by  way  of 
encouragement.  It  is  recommended  by  the  confideration  of  a  iitnilar 
policy  being  purfued  in  other  countries)  and  by  the  expediency  of 
«v|ng  equal  advantages  to  their  own  workmen  in  wood.  The  abun< 
dance  of  timber  proper  for  (hip-building  in  the  United  States  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  objeAion  to  it.  The  increaiing  fcarcity  and 
the  growing  importance  of  that  articlc»  in  the  European  countries* 
admonifli  the*United  States  to  commence,  and  fyftematically  to  purfue 
meafures  for  the  prefervation  of  their  dock.  Whatever  may  promote 
the  regular  eftablilhment  of  magazines  of  fliip'timbei  is  iq  various 
VJCW4.  deiireable.  . 

I  K  I  K  8. 

There  are  fcarccly  any  manafaAories  of  greater  importance  to  the 
l,7nited  States  than  of  this  article.  Their  dired  and  very  happy  in- 
flnence  upon  agriculture,  by  promoting  the  raifmg  of  cattle  of  dif* 
lerent  kinds,  is  a  very  material  recommendation. 

It  is  pleafing,  toe,  to  obferve  the  extenfive  progfefs  they  have 
made  in  their  principal  branches ;  which  are  fo  far  matured  as  almoft 
to  defy  foreign  competition.  Tanneries  in  particular  are  not  only  car* 
ried  on  as  a  regular  buiinefs  in  numerous  inftances,  and  in  various 
pajrti  of  the  country,  but  they  conftitute  in  |bme  places  a  valuable 
item  of  incidental  family  manufadures.  ^ 

Rcprefentations  however  have  been  made  to  the  government,  im- 
porting the  expendiency  of  further  encouragement  to  the  leather  brancl^ 
in  two  ways;  one  by  increafing  the  duty  on  the  manufaAures  of  it, 
which  are  imported ;  the  other  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
hark.  In  fupport  of  the  latter  it  is  alledgcd,  that  the  price  of  bark, 
chiefly  in  confequence  of  large  exportations,  has  rifen  within  a  few> 
years  from  aboat  three  dollars  to  four  doUarii  and  a  half  per  cord.  The 
exportation  of  this  article  will  however  be  checked  by  the  improve^ . 
ments  made  in  ikh  article  of  manufadlure  in  Europe,  and  by  the  ex- 
tenfton  of  them  to  the  States. 

Thefe  improvements  are, — ifl,  A  more  judicious  ufe  of  thebarkitfelf^ 
by  extraifling  more  of  its  qualities  by  boiling  it  after  it  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  pits  in  the  hitherto  common  method  of  u(Ing  it.  This  me- 
thod, if  attended  to  properly,  will  render  two  thirds  of  the  quantity 
heretofore  ufed  unnecefTary. — adly.  The  fnperccding  the  ufe  o^ 
MfiLtk.  in  tanning  altogether  liy  the  iitt^odudion  of  articles  of  lefsex- 

pencf 
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pence  In  its  ftead,  for  which  a  patent  hat  been  obtained  by  in  inhabi* 
unt  of  England. 

It  ii  however*  perhaps  an  additional  reafon  for  the  prohibition^ 
that  one  fpecies  of  the  bark  ufually  Exported  from  the  United  Statea 
is  in  fome  fort  peculiar  to  the  countryy  and  the  material  of  a  very 
valuable  dyCf  of  great  ufe  in  fome  other  mana&Aures,  in  which  the 
United  States  have  begun  a  competition.  < 

There  may  alfo  be  this  argument  in  favour  of  an  increaftf  of  daty. 
The  objefl  is  of  importance  enough  to  cUim  decifive  encouragement« 
and  the  progfefs  which  has  been  made»  leaves  no  room  to  apprehend 
any  inconvenience  on  the  fcore  of  fupply  from  fhch  an  increase. 

It  would  be  of  benefit  to  this  branch*  if  glue*  yirhich  is  now  rated 
at  five  per  cent,  were  made  the  objedt  of  an  excluding  duty.  It  ia 
already  made  in  large  quantities  at  various  tanneries ;  and*  like  paper* 
is  an  entire  economy  of  materials*  which*  if  not  manufa^utvdy  would 
be  left  to  periih.  It  may  be  placed  with  advantage  in  the  clafs  of  ar- 
ticles paying  fifteen  per  cent  on  importation. 

GRAIN. 

ManufaiSures  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  this  article  have  a  title  to  pe^ 
ctdiar  favour*  not  only  becaufe  they  are  mod  of  them  immediately 
conneAed  with  the  fubftdence  of  the  citizens*  but  becaufe  they  en*, 
latge  the  demand  for  the  moft  precious  produAs  of  the  foil. 
■  Though  flour  may  with  propriety  be  noticed  as  a  manufaflure  of 
frain*  it  were  ufelefs  to  do  it  but  for  the  purpofe  of  fubmitting  th« 
cxpendency  of  a  general  fyftem  of  infpeftion  throughout  the  ports  of 
the  United  States*  which*  if  eftabliflied  upon  proper  principles^ 
would  be  likely  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  flour  every  whece« 
and  would  raife  its  reputation  in  fore^n  markets.  There  are*  how- 
ever* confideratioiis  which  ftand  in  the  way  of  fuch  an  arrange* 
ment. 

Ardent  fpitits  and  malt  liquors  are*  next  to  flour*  the  two  prin* 
cipal  manufadlures  of  grain ;  the  firft  has  made  a  very  extenfive*  the 
laft  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  United  States  :  in  refpeA  to  botb» 
an  exclulive  pofleflion  of  the  home  market  ought  to  be  fecured  to  the 
domeftic  manufaAurers  as  faft  as  circumftaiices  will  admit.  Nothing 
is  more  praAicable*  and  nothing  more  defirable. 

An  augmentation  of  the  duties  on  fpirits  imported  into  the  Statea 
would  favour  as  well  the  diftillatton  of  fpirits  from  molafles  as  that 
from  grain ;  and  to  fecure  to  a  nation  the  benefit  of  a  manufaAuret 
even  of  foreign  materials,  is  always  of  great,  tboughi  perhaps,  of  fe» 
eondary  importance,  ..';,>;    vV  A:  a  '^  ' 
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It  would  fheiefore  be  advantageous  to  the  States  that  an  addition 
of  two  cents  per  gallon  be  made  to  the  duty  on  imported  fpirits  of  the 
fffftdafs  of  proof)  with  a  proportionable  increafe  on  thofe  of  higher 
|HOofi  and  that  a  reduAion  of  one  per  cent  per  gallon  be  made  from 
^  doty  on  fpirits  diftilled  within  the  United  Statesf  beginning  with 
die  firft  dafs  of  proofi  and  a  proportionable  deduction  from  the  duty 
on  thoie  of  higher  proof. 

•  It  is  afoertainedf  that  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  the  malt  liquors 
confumed  in  the  United  States  are  the  produce  of  their  domeftic  brew- 
cries.  It  is  defirablcy  and  in  all  likelihood  attainable}  that  the  luioU 
confumption  (hould  be  fopplied  by  themfelvcs. 

The  malt  liquors  made  in  the  States*  though  inferior  to  the  bed,  are 
oqaal  to  •  great  part  of  thofe  which  have  been  ufually  imported  ;  the 
progrefi  already  made  is  an  earned  of  what  may  be  accompHlhed  ;  the 
growing  competition  is  an  aflfurance  of  improvement ;  this  (hould  be 
accekrated  by  meafures  tending  to  invite  a  greater  capital  into  thia 
channel  of  employment. 

To  render  the  encouragement  of  domeftic  breweries  decifivc,  it  may 
be  adviieable  for  the  government  to  fubilitute  to  the  prefent  rates  of 
dluty  eight  cents  per  gallon  generally ;  and  it  will  deferve  to  be  eon- 
iidered  by  them  as  a  guard  againft  invaiionsf  whether  there  ought  not 
to  be  a  prohibition  of  their  importation*  except  in  calks  of  confidera- 
ble  capacity.  Such  a  duty  would  banifh  from  their  markets  foreign 
malt  liquors  of  inferior  quality*  and  the  beft  kind  only  would  continue; 
to  be  imported  until  fupplanted  by  the  efforts  oi  equal  fkiU  or  care  iy 
die  States. 

Till  that  period*  the  importation  fo  qualified  would  be  an  afeful 
ilimulus  to  improvement ;  and  in  the  mean  time*  the  payment  of  the 
increafed  price*  for  the  enjoyment  of  £  luxury*  in  order  to  the  encou- 
ragement  of  a  moft  ufeful  branch  of  domeflic  induftry*  could  not  rea- 
ibnably  be  deemeda  hardfhip. 

As  a  farther  aid  to  the  manufadures  of  grain*  though  irpon  a  fioalkr 
ftale*  the  articles  of  ftarchy  hair  powder*  and  wafers*  may  with  great 
propriety  be  placed  among  thofe  which  are  rated  at  fifteen  per  cent. 
No  manufa^ures  are  more  fimple*  nor  more  completely  within  the 
reach  of  a  full  fupply  from  their  domeftic  fourccs;  and  it  is  a  policy* 
as  common  as  it  is  obvious*  to  make  the  importation  of  them  the  objeda 
cither  of  prohibitory  duties>  or  of  exprefs  prohibition.  < 

rLAX    AND    HBMP. 

ManufaAures  of  thefe  articles  have  fo  much  affinity  to  each  other* 
and  they  are  fo  often  blendedi  that  they  may  with  advantage  be  con- 
fide red 
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iidered  in  conjunAIon.  The  importance  of  the  linen  branch  to  agricul- 
ture— its  happy  cfFeCls  upon  houfehold  induHry — the  eafc  with  which 
its  materials  can  be  produced  in  the  United  States  to  any  rcquifitc  ex- 
tent—Khe  great  advances  which  have  been  already  made  in  the  coaifer 
fabrics  of  them>  efpccially  in  the  family  wayi  conftitute  claims  of  peculiar 
force  to  the  patronage  of  the  American  government. 

This  patronage  may  be  afforded  in  various  ways ;  by  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  materials ;  by  increafing  the  impediments  to  an  advan- 
tageous competition  of  rival  foreign  articles ;  by  diredl  bounties  or  pre- 
miums upon  the  home  manufaAure. 

Firft.  At  promoting  the  growth  of  the  materials, 

A  ftrohg  wi(h  naturally  fuggefts  itfelf  to  the  friends  of  America,  that 
fome  method  could  be  devifed  of  affording  a  more  diredt  encouragement 
to  the  growth  both  of  flax  and  hemp,  fuch  as  would  be  effe^ual^  and  at 
the  fame  time  not  attended  with  too  great  inconveniencies.  To  this  end, 
bounties  and  premiums  offer  themfelves  to  confideration ;  but  no  modifi- 
cation of  them  has  yet  occurred,  which  would  not  cither  hazard  too 
much  expence,  or  operate  unequally  in  reference  to  the  circumflances  b( 
different  parts  of  the  Union,  and  which  woiild  not  be  attended  with 
very  great  difficulties  in  the  execution. 

Secondly.  At  to  iticreajing  the  impediments  to  an  ad'vantageous  competition 
of  rival  foreign  articles. 

To  this  pnrpofe,  an  augmentation  of  the  duties  on  importation  is  the 
obvious  expedient ;  which,  in  regard  to  certain  articles,  appears  to  be 
recommended  by  fufficient  reafons. 

The  principal  of  thefe  articles  is  fail-cloth,  one  intimately  conned'  'd 
with  navigation  and  defence ;  and  of  which  a  flourifhing  manufa^ory 
is  eftablifhed  at  Bofton,  and  very  promifing  ones  at  feveral  other  places. 

It  is  prefumed  to  be  both  fafe  and  advifeablc  for  the  American  govern- 
ment to  place  this  in  the  clafs  of  articles  rated  at  ten  per  cent.  A  ftrong 
reafon  for  it  refults  from  t'.*  confideration,  that  a  bounty  of  two-pence 
fterling  per  ell,  is  allowed  in  Great  Britain  upon  thccxjiortation  of  the 
fail-cloth  manufa^urcd  in  that  kingdom. 

It  would  Hkewife  appear  to  be  good  policy  for  the  States  to  raife  the 
duty  to  feven  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  following  articles :  drillings, 
ofnaburghs,  ticklenburghs,  dowlas,  canvas,  brown  rolls,  bagging,  and 
upon  all  other  linens,  the  firfl  coft  of  which,  at  the  place  of  exportation, 
does  not  exceed  thirty-five  cents,  per  yard.  A  bounty  of  twelve  and  a 
half  per  cent,  upon  an  average,  on  the  exportation  of  fuch  or  fimilar 
linens  from  Great  Britain,  encourages  the  manufa^ure  of  them^  and  in- 

Vol,  I.  Z «  creafes 
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creafes  the  obdacles  to  a  fuccefsful  competition  in  the  countries  to  which 
they  arc  fenr. 

The  quantities  of  tow  and  other  houfchold  linens  manufaAured  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States^  and  the  expectations  which  are  dc' 
rived  from  fome  late  experiments,  of  being  able  to  extend  the  ufe  of 
labour-faving  machines  in  the  coarfer  fabrics  of  linen,  obviate  the  danger 
of  inconvenience  from  an  increafe  of  the  duty  upon  fuch  articles,  and 
authorife  the  expeAation  of  a  fpeedy  and  complete  fuccefs  to  the  endea- 
vours which  may  be  ufed  for  procuring  an  internal  fupply.  * 
Thirdly,  As  to  direff  botintletf  or  premtumt  upon  the  manufactured  articleu 
To  afford  more  effeAual  encouragement  to  the  manufafture,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  promote  the  cheapnefs  of  the  article  for  the  benefit  of 
navigation,  it  would  be  of  great  ufe  for  the  American  government  to 
allow  a  bounty  of  two  cents  per  yard  on  all  fail-cloth  which  is  made  in 
the  United  States  from  materials  of  their  own  growth ;  this  would  alfo 
alTifl  the  culture  of  thofe  materials.  An  encouragement  of  this  kind,  if 
adopted,  ought  to  be  eAablifhed  for  a  moderate  term  of  years,  to  invite 
to  new  undertakings  and  to  an  extenfion  of  the  old.  This  is  an  article 
of  importance  enough  to  warrant  the  employment  of  extraordinary 
means  in  its  favour. 


"    '  Cotton.  ■  ■'>  ■■-'^''   -I'^.^v    . 

There  is  fomething  in  the  texture  of  this  material,  which  adapts  it  in 
a  peculiar  degree  to  the  application  of  machines.  The  fignal  utility  of 
the  mill  for  fpinning  of  cotton,  not  long  fince  invented  in  England,  has 
been  noticed  in  another  place ;  but  there  are  other  machines  fcarcely 
inferior  In  utility,  which,  in  the  different  manufaAories  of  this  article, 
arc  employed  either  exclufively,  or  with  more  than  ordinary  efFedl. 
This  very  important  circumflance  recommends  the  fabrics  of  cotton,  in  a 
more  particular  manner,  to  a  country  in  which  a  defcA  of  hands  conflx- 
tutes  the  greateft  obflacles  to  fuccefs. 

The  variety  and  extent  of  the  ufes  to  which  the  manu  failures  of  this 
article  are  applicable,  is  another  powerful  argument  in  their  favour. 

And  the  faculty  of  the  United  States  to  produce  the  raw  material  in 
abundance,  and  of  a  quality  which,  though  alledged  to  be  inferior  to 
fome  that  is  produced  in  other  quarters,  is  neverthelefs  capable  of  being 
vfed  with  advantage  in  many  fabrics,  and  is  probably  fufceptible  of  being 
carried,  by  a  more  experienced  culture, 'to  much  greater  perfeftion, 
fuggefts  an  additional  and  a  very  cogent  inducement  to  the  vigorous  pur- 
fuit  of  the  cotton  branch  in  its  feveral  fubdivifionsi  ,^ 

*       How 
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'  How  much  has  been  already  done  has  been  ftated  in  a  preceding  part 
of  thefe  remarks. 

In  addition  it  may  be  announced*  that  a  fociety  is  formed  with 
a  capitali  which  is  expeAed  to  be  <ixtended  to  at  leaft  half  a  million  of 
dollars;  onbehalf  of  which  meafures  are  already  in  train  for  profccuting 
on  a  large  fcale  the  making  and  printing  of  cotton  goods. 

Thefe  circumftances  confpire  to  indicate  the  expediency  of  the  govern- 
ment  removing  any  obftruAions  which  may  happen  to  exift  to  the  ad* 
vantagcous  profecutiun  of  the  manufactories  in  queftiont  and  of  adding 
fuch  encouragements  as  may  appear  neceflfary  and  proper. 

Cotton  not  beingi  like  hemp,  an  univerfal  produAion  of  the  country, 
it  affords  lefs  aiTurance  of  an  adequate  internal  fupply ;  but  the  chief  ob- 
jeAion  arifes  from  the  doubts  which  are  entertained  concerning  the  qua* 
lity  of  the  national  cotton.  It  is  alledged,  that  the  fibre  of  it  is  con- 
siderably ihorter  and  weaker  than  that  of  fome  other  places ;  and  it  has 
been  obferved  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  nearer  the  place  of  growth  to 
the  equator,  the  better  the  quality  of  the  cotton ;  that  which  comes 
from  Cayenne,  Surinam,  and  Demarara,  is  faid  to  be  preferablci  even  at 
material  difference  of  price,  to  the  cotton  of  the  iflands. 

While  an  expcAation  may  reafonably  be  indulged,  that  with  due  care 
and  attention  the  cotton  in  the  United  States  may  be  made  to  approach 
nearer  than  it  now  does  to  that  of  regions  fomewhat  more  favoured  by 
climate ;  and  while  fadls  authorife  an  opinion,  that  very  great  ufe  may 
be,  made  of  it,  and  that  it  is  a  refource  which  gives  greater  fecurity  to 
the  cotton  fabrics  of  America  than  can  be  enjoyed  by  any  which  depends 
wholly  on  external  fupply,  it  will  certainly  be  wife,  in  every  view,  to  let 
their  infant  manufaAures  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  beft  materials  on 
the  cheapeft  terms.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  neceffi^  of  having  fuch 
materials  is  proportioned  to  the  unikilfulnefs  and  inexperience  of  the 
workmen  employed,  who,  if  inexpert,  will  not  fail  to  commit  great 
wafte,  where  the  materials  they  are  to  work  with  are  of  an  indifferent 
kind.        !.  .y.'',  fi^iV,     «  ,  ■  _' ,  '.J 

To  fecure  to  the  national  manufaAurers  fo  efTential  an  advantage,  a  re- 
peal of  the  prefent  duty  on  imported  cotton  is  indifpenfable. 

A  fubftitute  for  this,  far  mote  encouraging  to  domedic  produAion* 
will  be  to  grant  a  bounty  on  the  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States, 
when  wrought  at  a  home  manufaftory,  to  which  a  bounty  on  the  ex- 
portation of  it  may  be  added.  Either,  or  both,  would  do  much  mortf 
towards  promoting  the  growth  of  the  article  than  the  merely  nominal 
encouragement  which  it  is  propofcd  to  abolifh.  The  firfl  would  alfo 
h#ve  a  dirc^  influence  in  encouraging  the  manufa^ure* 

?  z  8  The 
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The  bounty,  whicli  hat  been  mentioned  as  exidingin  Great  Britainf 
upon  the  exportation  of  coarfe  linens  not  exceeding  a  certain  value,  ap- 
plies alfo  to  pertain  dercriptions  of  cotton  goods  of  fimilar  value. 

This  furnlfhes  an  additional  argument  for  allowing  to  the  manufac- 
turers the  fp<;cies  of  encouragement  juft  fuggeftcdi  and  indeed  for  adding 
fome  other  aid. 

One  cent  per  yard,  not  lefs  than  of  a  given  width,  on  all  goods  of 
cotton,  or  of  cotton  and  linen  mixed,  which  are  manufaAured  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  addition  of  one  cent  per  lb.  weight  of  the  ma« 
terial,  if  made  of  national  cotton,  would  amount  to  an  aidof  confiderable 
importance,  both  to  the  proJu^ion  and  to  the  manufadure  of  that  va- 
luable article.  And  the  cxpence  would  be  well  juilified  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  objeft.    im'iut  ' 

The  printing  and  (laintng  of  cotton  goods  is  known  to  be  a  diflinfl 
bufinefs  from  the  fabrication  of  them.  It  is  one  eaflly  accomplifhcd, 
and  which,  as  it  adds  materially  to  the  value  of  the  article  in  its  white 
ftate,  and  prepares  it  for  a  variety  of  new  ufes,  is  of  importance  to  be 
promoted. 

As  imported  cottons,  equally  with  thofc  which  are  made  at  home, 
may  be  the  objcdls  of  this  manufadurc,  it  is  worthy  of  confideration, 
vlii'.ther  it  would  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  States  that  the 
whole,  or  part  of  the  duty,  on  tjie  white  goods,  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  be  drawn  back  in  favour  of  thofe  who  print  or  (lain  them. 
This  meafure  would  certainly  operate  as  a  powerful  encouragement  to 
the  bufinefs,  and  tiiough  it  may  in  a  degree  counteraft  the  original  fa- 
fabricatiun  of  the  articles,  it  would  probably  more  than  compenfate  for 
this  difadvantage  in  the  rapid  growth  of  a  collateral  branch,  which  is  of 
a  nature  fooner  to  attain  to  maturit}'.  When  a  fufficient  progrefs  Ihall 
have  been  made  the  draivhack  may  be  abrogated,  and  by  that  time  the 
domeftic  fupplybfxhe  articles  to  be  printed  or  ilained  will  have  been 
extended. 

If  the  duty  of  7I  per  cent,  on  certain  kinds  of  cotton  goods  were  ex* 
tended  to  all  goods  of  cot t<.,.,  or  of  which  it  is  the  principal  material, 
it  would  probably  more  than  counterbalance  the  efFed  of  the  drawback 
tpropofed.ii^ relation  to  the  fabrication  of  the  article;  anc^no  material 
objeiflion  occurs  to  fuch  an  cxtenfion.  The  duty  then,  confidering  all 
•the  circumftances  which  attend  goods  of  this  defcription,  could  not  be 
'deemed  inconveniently  high;  and  it  may  be  inferred,  froni»  various 
caufes,  that  the  prices  of  them  would  ftill  continue  moderate. 

Manufaftories  of  cotton  goods,  not  long  fince  eftabliflied  at  Beverley, 
in  Maffachufett's,  and  at  Providence,  in  the  ftate  of  Rhode  Ifland,  and 
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ai  New  Yorki  and  conduced  with  a  perfeveiance  correfponding  with 
the  patriotic  motives  which  began  thenn,  fcem  to  have  overcome  the  firil 
obftaclei  to  fuccefi,  producing  corduroys,  ve Ivereti,  fuftiant,  jeans,  and 
other  fimilar  articles,  of  a  quality  which  will  bear  a  comparifon  with  the 
like  articles  from  Manchefter.  The  one  at  Providence  has  the  merit  of 
being  the  firft  in  introducing  into  the  United  States  the  celebrated  cot- 
ton mill,  which  not  only  furniftifs  the  materials  for  that  manufa^ory 
itfelf,  but  for  the  fupply  of  private  families  for  houfchold  manufac' 
ture. 

Other  manufaAories  of  the  fame  material,  as  regular  bufineflfes,  have 
alfo  been  begun  at  different  places  in  the  ftate  of  ConnedUcut,  but  all 
upon  a  fmaller  fcale  than  thofe  above  mentioned.  Some  eflfays  are  alfo 
making  in  the  printing  and  ftaining  of  cotton  goods.  There  are  fcveral 
fmall  eftablilhraents  of  this  kind  already  on  foot. 


-A 


l'-..^- 


WOOL. 


In  a  countr}',  the  climate  of  which  partakes  of  fo  confiderable  a  pro- 
portion of  winter,  as  that  of  a  great  part  of  the  United  States,  the  wool* 
ten  branch  cannot  be  regarded  as  inferior  to  any  which  relates  to  the 
cloathing  of  the  inhabitants. 

Houfehold  manufactures  of  this  material  are  carried  on,  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  to  a  very  interelling  extent ;  but  there  is  only 
one  branch,  which  as  a  regular  bufinefs,  can  be  faid  to  have  acquired 
maturity;  this  is  the  making  of  hats. 

Hats  of  wool,  and  of  wool  mi)ced  with  fur,  are  made  in  large  quantities 
in  different  ftatcs,  and  nothing  feems  wanting,  but  an  adequate  fupply  uf 
materials  to  render  the  manufaAure  commenfurate  with  the  demand. 

A  promifing  eflay  towards  the  fabrication  of  cloths,  caiTimeres,  and 
other  v/oollen  goods,  is  likewife  going  on  at  Hartford,  in  ConneAicut. 
Specimens  of  the  different  kinds  which  are  made,  evince,  that  thefe  fa- 
brics have  attained  a  very  confiderable  degree  of  perfection.  Their  qua- 
lity certainly  furpaffes  any  thing  that  could  have  been  looked  for,  in  fo 
ihort  a'  time,  and  under  fo  great  difadvantages,  and  confpires  with  the 
fcantincfs  of  the  means,  which  have  been  at  the  command  of  the  direc- 
tors, to  form  the  culogium  of  that  public  fpirit,  perfeverance  and  judg- 
ment, which  have  been  able  to  accomplilh  fo  much. 

Meafures,  which  tend  to  promote  an  abundant  fupply  of  wool  of 
good  quality,  would  probably  afford  the  mod  efficacious  aid  that  pre- 
fent  circumflances  permit  to  this  and  fimilar  manufactures. 

To  encourage  the  raifing  and  improving  the  breed  of  fheep  in  the 
United  States  would  certainly  be  the  moft  defirable  expedient  for  that 
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purpofc ;  but  It  may  not  be  alone  fufficient,  cfpecially  as  it  is  yet  a  pro- 
bleaif  whether  their  woolis  capable  of  fuch  a  degree  of  improvement  as 
to  render  it  fit  for  the  finer  fabrics. 

Premiums  would  probably  be  found  the  beft  means  of  promoting  the 
domeftic,  and  bounties  the  foreign  fupply  •  and  they  ought  of  courfe  to 
be  adjufted  with  an  eye  to  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 

A  fund  for  this  purpofe  may  be  derived  from  the  addition  of  2|  per 
cent,  to  the  prefent  rate  of  duty  on  carpets  and  carpeting  imported  into 
theftates;  an  increafe  to  which  the  nature  of  the  articles  fuggefts  no 
objeAion)  and  which  may  at  the  fame  tim^  furnilh  a  motive  the  more 
to  the  fabrication  of  them  at  homcj  towards  which  fome  beginnings 
have  been  made. 


SILK. 


The  produftion  of  this  article  is  attended  with  great  facility  in  moft 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Some  pleafing  elFays  are  making  in  Con- 
ncfticut,  as  well  towards  that  as  towards  the  manufadlure  of  what  is  pro- 
duced. Stockings,  handkerchiefs,  ribbons,  and  buttons,  are  made« 
though  as  yet  but  in  fmall  quantities. 

A  nianufaAory  of  lace,  upon  a  fcale  not  very  extenfive,  has  been  long 
memorable  at  Ipfwich  in  the  ftate  of  Maffachufets. 

An  exemption  of  the  material  from  the  duty  which  it  now  pays  on 
importation,  and  premiums  upon  the  produ£l'ion,  feem  to  be  tht  only 
fpeciesof  encouragement  advifeable  at  fo  eatly  a  ftage.  , 


G  L  A  S  St     '    '  '       '    '    . 

The  materials  fo#  making  glafs  are  found  every  where  j  in  the  United 
States  there  is  no  deficiency  of  them.  The  fands  and  ftones  called 
Tarfo,  which  include  flinty  and  cbryftalline  fubftances  generally,  and 
the  Altft  of  various  plants,  particularly  the  fca-weed  kali,  or  kelp, 
coaftitute  the  efTential  ingredients.  An  extraordinary  abundance  of 
fuel  is  a  particular  advantage  enjoyed  by  America  for  fwch  ma.» 
nufaAures ;  they,  however,  require  large  capitalsi  and  involve  much 
manual  labour.  ^       ,. 

Different  manufaftorles  of  glafs  are  now  on  foot  in  the  United  States. 
The'  prefent  duty  or  i2f  percent,  laid  by  the  ftateson  all  imported  arti- 
cles of  glafs  amount  to  a  confiderable  encouragement  to  thofe  manu- 
fa(5lories ;  if  any  thing  in  addition  is  judged  eligible,  the  moft  pro- 
per would  appear  to  be  a  direft  bounty  on  window  glafs  and  black 
bottles.  ,  -    -  f         '  >.  ', -,.   V ,  7 ,.       .::, > 
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The  drft  recommends  itfelf  as  an  objeA  of  general  convenience,  the 
laft  adds  to  that  charadter  the  circumftance  of  being  an  imporunt  item 
in  breweries.    A  complaint  is  made  of  great  deficiency  in  this  refpcA. 

GUNPOWDER. 

No  fmall  progrefs  has  been  of  late  made  in  the  manufaAure  of  this 
important  article;  it  may)  indeed,  be  confidered  as  already  efta- 
bliihed)  but  its  high  importance  renders  its  farther  extcnfion  very  de- 
Arable. 

The  encouragements  which  it  atready  enjoys,  are  a  duty  of  ten  per 
cent,  on  the  foreign  rival  article,  and  an  exemption  of  falt-petre, 
one  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  which  it  is  compofed,  from  duty. 
A  like  exemption  of  fulphur,  another  chief  ingredient,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  equally  proper.  No  quantity  of  this  article  has  yet  been 
produced  from  any  internal  fources  of  the  States.  This  confidera- 
tion,  and  the  ufe  made  of  it,  in  finiihing  the  bottoms  of  (hips,  is 
an  additional  inducement  to  placing  it  fn  the  clafs  of  free  goods.  Re« 
gulations  for  the  careful  infpeAion  of  the  article  would  have  a  favour' 
able  tendency. 

PAPER.  ■■  .■'     X 

Manufa£lories  of  paper  are  among  thofe  which  are  arrived  at  the 
greateft  maturity  in  the  United  States,  and  are  moft  adequate  to  na- 
tional fupply.  That  of  paper  hangings  is  a  branch  in  which  refpcAablo 
progrefs  has  been  made. 

Nothing  material  feems  wanting  to  the  farther  fuccefs  of  this  valuable 
branch,  which  is  already  protedled  by  a  competent  duty  on  fimilar  im- 
portant articles. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  feveral  kinds  made  fubjedl  to  duty  on  im- 
portation into  the  States,  iheathing  and  cartridge  paper  have  been 
omitted ;  thefe  being  the  moft  iimple  manufa£lures  of  the  fort,  and  ne- 
ceiTary  to  military  fupply  as  well  as  (hip-building,  recommend  them- 
felves  equally  with  thofe  of  other  defcriptions  to  encouragement,  and 
appear  to  be  as  fully  within  the  compafs  of  domeftic  exertions. 


PRINTED    BOOKS.  '    "«       ' 

The  great  number  of  preiTes  di(reminatcd  throughout  the  Union  feem 
to  afford  an  alTurance,  that  there  is  no  need  of  being  indebted  to 
foreign  countries  for  the  printing  of  the  books  which  are  ufed  in  the 
United  States,    A  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  importation,  inftead  of 

five. 
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five,  which  is  now  chacged  upon  the  article,  would  have  a  tendency  to 
aid  the  bafinefs  internally. 

It  occurs,  as  an  objeAion  to  this,  that  it  may  have  an  unfavourable 
afpefl  towards  literature,  by  raifing  the  prices  of  books  in  univerfal  ufe, 
in  private  families,  fchools,  and  other  feminaries  of  learning ;  but  the 
difference,  it  is  conceived,  would  be  without  effedl. 

As  te  books  which  ufually  fill  the  libraries  of  the  wealthier  clafles, 
and  of  profeffional  men,  fuch  an  augmentation  of  prices  as  might  be  occa- 
fioned  by  an  additional  duty  of  five  per  cent,  would  be  two  little  felt  ta 
be  an  impediment  to  the  acquiiition. 

And  with  regard  to  books  which  may  be  fpecially  imported  for  the 
ufe  of  particular  feminaries  of  learning,  and  of  public  libraries,  a  total 
exemption  from  aU  duty  wouli  be  advifeable,  which  would  go  f^r 
towards  obviating  the  objedion  juft  mentioned  j  they  are  now  fubjedi  to 
a  duty  of  five  per  cent.        ■ ;  w.  .  f  .'  A  ■    '•' ;  - '? 

As  to  the  books  in  mod  general  family  ufe,  the  conftancy  and  uni< 
verfality  of  the  demand  would  enfure  exertions  to  furnifli  them  in  the 
different  ftates,  and  the  meaos  are  completely  adequate.  It  may  alfo  be 
expcfled  ultimately,  in  this  and  in  other  cafes,  that  the  extenfion  of 
the  domeflic  manufadlure  would  conduce  to  the  cheapnefs  of  the  ar- 
ticle. .      V  , 

It  ought  not  to  pafs  unremarked,  that  to  encourage  the  printing  of 
books  is  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  paper.        (mV'i.''.' 


RB-FINED  SUGARS  AND   CHOCOLATE 

Are  among  the  number  of  extenfive  and  profperous  domeftic  manufac^ 
tures,  in  the  United  States. 

Drawbacks  of  the  duties  upon  the  materials  of  which  they  are  re» 
fpeftively  made,  in  cafes  of  exportation,  would  have  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  the  manufadlure,  and  would  conform  to  a  precedent  which 
has  been  already  furnilhed  in  the  inftance  of  molafles,  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  diftilled  fpirits. 

Cocoa,  the  raw  material,  now  pays  a  duty  of  one  cent  per  lb. 
while  chocolate,  which  is  a  prevailing  and  very  fimple  manufadlurcj  is 
comprifed  in  the  mafs  of  articles,  rated  at  no  more  than  five  per 
cent. 

There  would  appear  to  be  a  propriety  in  encouraging  the  manufac- 
ture by  a  fomewhat  higher  duty  on  its  foreign  rival,  than  is  paid  on  the 
raw  material.  Two  cents  per  lb.  on  imported  chocolate  would,  it  is 
prefumed,  be  without  inconvenience. 

WINES, 
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WINtl. 

The  manofaAure  of  wines,  is  an  objeA  worthy  of  legifladve  atten*^ 
tlon  and  encouragement  in  the  United  States.  Saccefsful  experinfnita 
have  already  been  madef  by  feme  new  fettlen  of  French  people,  <m  the 
river  Ohio,  which  evince  the  praAibility  of  the  manufafture  of  ivinet' 
of  excellent  quality :  and  as  grapes  are  the  fpontaneous  pfoduAion  of  all 
the  United  Stares,  and,  by  culture,  might  be  raifed  in  any  defirabltf 
quantity,  and  in  great  perfe6^on,  this  manufaAnre,  with  proper  legifla- 
tive  encouragement,  might  be  carried  on  tofach  an  extent,  as  greatly  to 
diminiiht  and  in  time,  perhaps,  wholly  to  preclude  foreign  importations. 

MAPLE   SUGAR.  t 

The  manufaAure  of  maple  fugar,  though  it  has  for  many  years  been' 
carried  on;  in  the  fmall  way,  in  the  eaftern  States,  has  but  very  lately 
become  an  objefl  of  public  attention. — The  eaftern  and  middle  States 
fumiih  a  fufficient  number  of  maple  trees  to  fupply  the  United  State* 
with  the  article  of  fugar;  and,  it  is  aflferted,  of  a-quality  "  equd,  in 
the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  to  the  beft  fugars  imported  from  thtf 
Weft  India  Iflands."  A  perfon,  whofe  judgement  on  this  fubjeft  is 
much  to  be  relied  on,  as  well  from  his  experience  in  the  bufinefs,  as  his 
eftablilhed  charad^er  for  candor  and  integrity,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion, 
"  That  four  adive  and  induftrious  men,  well  provided  with  materials 
and  conveniences  proper  for  carrying  on  the  bufinefs,  may  make,  in  a 
common  feafon,  which  lafts  from  four  to  fix  weeks,  40oolbs.  of  fugar« 
that  is  looolbs.  to  each  man."  If  fuch  be  the  amazing  produA  of  fix 
weeks  labour  of  an  individual,  what  may  be  expeAed  from  the  laboun 
of  the  many  thoufands  of  people  who  now  inhabit,  and  may  hereafter 
inhabit,  the  extenfive  traAs  of  country  which  abound  with  the  fugar 
maple  tree  ?  This  manufaAuie  is  fo  important  and  interefting,  that  it 
refpeAs  the  wealth  and  profperity  of  their  country,  and  the  canfe  of  hu- 
manity, that  it  deferves  the  countenance  of  every  good  citizen,  and  even 
national  encouragement.  No  lefs  dian  eighteen  millions  of  pounds  of 
Weft  India  fugars,  manufiiAured  by  the  bands  of  flaves,  is  asnually  im> 
ported  into  and  confumed  in  the  United  States.  In  proportion  as  this 
quantity  can  be  leflened  by  their  own  manufafturers,  by  the  hands  of 
freemen,  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  will  be  increafed«  and  the 
caufe  of  humanity  promoted.  ■       .  \ 

The  foregoing  heads  comprife  the  moft  important  of  the  leveral  kindf 
•f  manufaAures  which  have  occurred  as  requiring,  and,  at  the  fkmc 
time,  as  moft  proper  for  public  encouragement  in  the  United  9Wxt  s 

yol,  I.  3  A  and 
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and  oiftr  fach  meafures  for  affording  it,  as  have  appeared  beft  calculated 
to  anfwer  the  end  propofed. 

The  meafures,  which  have  been  fubmitted,  though  fome  of  them  ma|^ 
have  a  tendency  to  infure  the  revenue,  yet  when  taken  aggregately, 
^y  will)  for  a  long  tiipe  to  come,  rather  augment  than  decreafe  it. 

The^e  is  little  room  to  expeA  that  the  progreft  of  manufadures  will  fo 
eqiially  keep  pace  with  the  progrefs  of  population  as  to  prevent  even  ^ 
gradual  augmentation  of  the  produ€l  of  the  duties  on  imported  articles. 

As,  neverthelefs)  an  abolition  in  fome  inftances,  and  a  redudlion  iq 
Others  of  duties  which  have  been  pledged  for  the  public  debt  is  propofed, 
it  is  eifential  that  it  Ihould  be  accompanied  with  a  competent  fubftitute. 
In  order  to  this,  it  is  requifite  that  all  the  additional  duties  which  ihal} 
be  laid  be  appropriated,  in  the  firft  inftance,  to  replace  all  defalcation^ 
which  may  proceed  from  any  fuph  abolition  or  diminution.  It  is  evi-. 
dent  at  firft  glance,  that  they  wil)  nof  only  be  adequate  to  this,  but  will 
j^eld  a  confiderable  furplus. 

Thlere  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  progrefs  of  particular  manufaflure^ 
in  the  United  States  has  been  much  retarded  by  the  want  of  (kilful 
workmen :  at>d  it  pften  happens  that  the  capitals  employed  are  not  equal 
to  die  purpofes  of  engaging  workmen  of  a  fuperior  kind  from  Europe, 
HeiC)  in  pafcs  worthy  of  it,  the  auxiliary  agency  of  government  would  iq 
all  probability  be  ufeful.  There 'are  alfo  valuable  workmen  in  every 
branch  who  are  prevented  from  emigrating  folely  by  the  want  of  means. 
C)cca0'<Hud  aids  to  fuch  perfons,  properly  adminiftered,  might  be  a  fource 
of  v'alua^fe  acquifition  to  the  States. 

Thefropriety  of  Simulating  by  rewards  the  invention  and  iptroducr 
tion  of  ufefu)  improvements  is  admitted  without  difficulty.  But  the 
fuccefs  of  attempts  in  this  way  muft  evidently  depend  much  on  the  man. 
ner  oJT  condi}€Ung  them.  It  is  probable  that  the  placing  of  the  difpenfa- 
tion  of  thpf^  rewards  undejr  fome  proper  difcretionary  diredion,  where 
they  «aay  be  accompanied  by  collateral  expedients,  will  ferve  to  give 
them  the  fureft  efficaqr.  It  feems  impraflicable  to  apportion  by  general 
rales  ijpecillc  poinpenfiitions  fpr  di^poveries  of  unknown  and  difpropor-* 
tionatiB  M^ility. 

The  ^rea^  ufe  which  any  country  may  ipake  of  a  fliqd  of  this  nature 
to  jXQCure  and  import  foreign  improvements,  is  particularly  obvious. 
Among  thjcfe,  the  article  of  machines  forn>  a  moft  important  item* 

T-he-opieration  and  ptility  of  pfemiunis  have  been  adverted  to,  together 
with  the  advantages  which  haye  refulted  fronif  their  difpenfation  under 
the  diiefUon  of  certain  public  and  private  focieties.  Of  this,  fome  ex- 
perience has  ))een  had  in  the  inftance  of  the  Pennfylvania  fociety  for  the 
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|5r6motion  of  manufaAures  and  ufieful  arts ;  but  the  funds  of  that  aflbciA* 
tion  have  been  too  contradled  to  produce  more  than  a  very  fmall  pottioii 
bf  the  good  to  which  the  principles  of  it  would  have  led.  It  may  con* 
fidently  be  affirmed,  that  there  is  fcarcdy  any  thiiig  which  hte  been  do* 
vifed  better  calculated  id  eycitie  a  general  fpirit  of  improvemeirt  tliaa 
the  inftitutibns  of  thii  nature.    They  are  truly  invaluable; 

Is  countries  where  there  is  gteat  private  wealth  much  may  be  efleAtd 
by  thie  voluntary  contributions  of  patriotic  individuals ;  but  io  a  com* 
munity  fitaated  like  that  of  the  United  States,  the  public  purfe  matt  (ap- 
ply the  deficiency  of  private  refource.  In  what  can  it  be  fo  iifefal  ay  in 
promoting  and  improving  the  efforts  of  induftry  i         . 

BANK.  i       ,:  '-.^r 

♦  ,■....  ,        . 

Cohnefied  witK  the  agriculture,  commerce^  and  niaAufa^ttrbs^  ift  the 

^ank  of  the  United  States,  the  happy  effcAs,  and  benefits  of  whidi» 

have  been  experienced  to  a  velry  confiderable  degree;    This  bank  was 

incorporated  by  aft  of  coiigrefs,  February  25th,  fjgti  by  the  naihb 

and   ftile  of  The  frejident\    DireSiors,   and  Company    of  the   Bank  of 

the  United  Slates;,    The  amount  of  the  capital  ftock  is  ten  million 

dollars,  one  fourth  of  which  is  in  gold  and  filver;  the  other  threts 

fourths  in  that  part  of  the  pu|}lic  debt  of  the  United  Statesj  which,  at 

the  time  of  payment,  bears  an  accruing  intereft  of  C\k  percent;  per  ail« 

num.    Two  millions  of  this  capital  ftock  of  ten  millions^  'a  fubfcribed 

by  the  prefident,  in  behalf  of  the  United  Stttes.    The  ftockholders  are 

to  continue  a  corporate  body  by  the  i^i  until  the  4th  day  of  Milrch 

1811;  and  are  capable,  in  law,  of  holding  property  to  an  amount  not 

exceedingfi  in  the  whole,  fifteen  million  dollars,  including  the  aforefaid 

ten  million  dollars,  capital  ftock;     The  corporation  may  not  at  any 

time  owe,  whether  by  bond,  bill  or  hotdi  or  other  contraft,  mdre  thaii 

ten  million  dollars^  over  and  above  the  monies  then  aftually  depofited 

in  the  bank  for  fafe  k^eping^  unlefs  the  cdntrafting  df  any  greater 

debt  fhall  have  been  previoufly  authorifed  by  a  law  of  the  United 

States*    The  corporation  is  not  at  liberty  to  receive  iriofe  than  fix 

pet  cent,  per  annum  for  or  upon  its  loans  or  difcounts  >  nOr  to  purchaAs 

■uy  public  debt  whatever,  or  to  deal  or  trade,  direAly  or  indireftlyj  in 

in  any  thing  except  bills  of  exchange,  gold  or  filver  bullion,  of  in  the 

fale  of  goods  really  and  truly  pledged  fot  money  lent,  and  not  redeemed 

in  due  time,  or  of  goods  which  fhall  be  the  j>roduce  of  its  bonds ;  they 

may  fell  any  part  of  the  public  debt  of  which  its  ftock  fhall  be  com- 

|iofed.    Loans,  not  exceeding  100,000  dollars,  may  be  made  to  the 

. .,,.  .    ,  gAa    ■•--  --  ■  United 
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United  Suteii  and  to  particular  ftates*  of  a  fum  not  exceeding  sofio^ 
dollan. 

Office!  for  the  porpofes  of  difcoont  and  depofit  only»  may  be  efta- 
Uifhed  within  the  United  States,  upon  the  fame  terms,  and  in  the 
tunc  manner,  «s  (hall  be  praAifed  at  the  bank.  Four  of  thefc  offices, 
called  Branch  Banks,  have  been  already  eftabliihed,  viz.  at  Boston, 
Kl#  YdRK,  Baltimorb>  and  Charlbston.  The  faith  of  the 
United  States,  is  pledged,  that  no  other  bank  (hall  be  eftabliflied  by  any 
future  law  of  the  United  States,  during  the  continuance  of  the  above 
corporation. 

MILITARY  STRENGTH. 

The  governments  of  Europe,  for  the  moft  part,  though  they  in 
many  things  Ai&t  materially  from  each  other,  agree  in  keeping  up  a 
large  military  force,  the  excufes  for  which,  are  the  jealoufies  they  enter* 
tain  of  each  other,  and  the  neceffity  of  preferving  a  ballance  of  power. 
dTo  render  thefe  excufes  plaufible,  national  prejudices  and  animofities 
have  been  artfully  encouraged,  and  the  people,  blinded  by  thefe,  have 
been  brought  to  acquiefce  in  the  fchemesof  their  governors,  in  creating 
a  power  which  being  entirely  at  the  difpofal  of  the  latter,  has  often 
been  ufed  againft  the  juft  rights  of  thofe  whofe  property  is  exhaufted 
for  its  fupport.  But  if  the  policy  of  keeping  (landing  armies  was  fully 
inveftigated,  it  would  be  found  to  have  its  origin,  not  in  the  jealouHes 
of  one  nation  w^th  refpedt  to  another,  but  in  the  tyrannic  principles  and  fears 
of  diffiitent  governments,  with  refpedl  to  their  fubjedls  at  home.  The 
fid  is  notoriousi  that  the  origin  of  moft  of  the  old  governments,  has 
been  inconqueft  and  ufurpation.  Few  of  them  which  fubfift  in  Enropei 
have  originated  where  they  ought,  (from  the  people)  the  confequence 
of  which  has  been,  that  princes,  anxioufly  concerned  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  their  own  power>  and  dreading  that  their  fubjcAs  (hould  recover 
their  juft  rights,  have  found  it  neceflfary  to  detach  a  large  part  of  them 
from  the  general  mafs,  and  by  military  habits  and  rewards^  to  blind 
them  to  their  own  intereftsi  and  to  unite  them  more  intimately  to  them- 
felves.  Standing  armies  are  therefore  unnecefTary,  and  inconfiftent  in 
a  republican  goverment;  America  of  courfe  has  none.  Their  military 
ftrength  lies  in  a  well-difciplined  militia.  According  to  the  late  cenfus^ 
there  were  in  the  United  States,  eight  hundred  and  fourteen  thoufand 
men  of  (ixteen  years  old  and  upwards,  whites>  and  thefe  have  fince  ra->> 
pidly  increafed.  Suppofe  that  the  fuperannuated^  the  officers  of  go* 
vernment,  and  the  other  clafTes  of  people  who  are  excufed  from  mili- 
tary duty,  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thoufand,  there  will 
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remain  a  militia  of  more  than  feven  hundred  thoafand  men.  Of  theic 
a  great  proportion  are  well-difciplined,  veteran  troops.  Scarcely  any 
nation  or  kingdom  in  Europe  can  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  equal 
numbers^  or  more  formidable  than  can  be  railed  in  thp  United  States^ 

Five  thoufand  regular  troops  have,  however,  been  enlifted  for  thice 
years,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  fenate,  on  account  of  the 
prefent  pofture  of  affairs,*  to  inereafe  that  number  to  fifteen  thoufanda 
but  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  have  refufed  to  comply,  tathet  chafingf 
in  cafe  of  a  war,  to  truft  to  the  energy  and  exertions  of  the  militia^ 
than  thus  to  rilk  the  introduction  of  a  military  (landing  force. 

NAVAL   STRENGTH. 

Marine  ftrengtb,  in  a  ftriA  fenfe,  the  United  States  have  none* 
many  of  their  merchants  veffcls  might,  however,  feon  be  converted 
into  (hips  of  war  of  confiderable  force,  and  their  fituation  and  refources 
will  enable  them  to  eftabli(h  and  fupport  a  navy  equal  to  that  of  any 
nation  in  the  world,  (hould  they  determine  on  fo  doing,  and  that  they 
will  deem  it  neceflary  to  eftabli(h  and  fupport  a  naval  power,  there  ean 
be  little  doubt.  The  aAual  habits  of  their  citizens  attach  them  to 
commerce.  They  will  exercife  it  for  themfelves.  Wars  then  we  fear, 
muft  fometimes  be  their  lot;  and  all  the  wife  can  do,  will  be  to  avoid 
that  half  of  tliem  which  would  be  produced  by  their  own  follies,  and  theif 
a£ls  of  injuAice ;  and  to  make  for  the  other  half  the  beft  preparations  they 
can.  Of  what  nature,  it  may  be  afked,  (hould  thefe  be  ?  A  land  army 
would  be  ufelefs  for  offence,  and  not  the  beft  nor  fafeft  inftrument  of 
defence.  For  either  of  thefe  purpofes,  the  fea  is  the  field  on  which 
diey  Ihould  meet  an  European  enemy.  On  that  element  it  is  necelTaiy 
chey  (hould  therefore  ^fkCt  feme  power.  To  aim  at  fuch  a  navy  as 
the  greater  nations  of  Europe  poffefs,  would  be  a  fooli(h  and  wicked 
wafte  of  the  energies  of  their  citizens.  It  would  be  to  pull  on  theii 
own  heads  that  load  of  military  expence,  which  makes  the  Evropbah 

LABOURER   CO   SUPPERLESS   TO    BED,   AND  MOISTENS  HIS   BRIAD 

WITH  THE  SWEAT  OF  HIS  BROW.  It  Will  be  cnough  if  they  cnablc 
themfelves  to  prevent  infults  from  thofe  nations  of  Europe  which  are 
weak  on  the  fea,  becaufe  circumftances  exift,  which  render  even  the 
ftronger  ones  weak  as  to  them.  Providence  has  placed  the  richeft  and 
moft  defencelefs  European  po(fe(Eons  at  their  door ;  has  obliged  their 
moft  {>recious  commerce  to  pafs  as  it  were  in  review  before  the  United 
States.  To  protefl  ijiis,  or  to  a(rail  them,  a  fmall  part  only  of'their 
naval  force  will  ever  be  riiked  acrofs  the  Atlantic.  The  dangers  to 
which  the  elements  expofe  them  there  are  too  well  known,  and  the 
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greater  dangers  to  which  they  w«uld  be  expofed  at  home,  were  inf 
general  calamity  to  involve  their  whole  fleet.  They  can  attack^thcid 
by  detachment  only ;  and  it  will  fufiice  for  the  United  States  to  makd 
themielves  equal  to  what  they  may  detach.  Even  a  fmaller  force  than 
any  of  the  nations  of  Europe  may  detach,  will  be  rendered  equal  or 
fuperior  [by  the  quicknefs  with  which  any  check  may  be  repaired  with 
the  Americans, .  while  lofles  with  European  powers  will  be  irreparable 
till  too  late.  A  fmall  naval  force  then  is  fufficient  for  the  States,  and  a 
finall  one  is  ncceflary.  What  this  fliould  be,  we  will  not  undertake  to 
lay;  it  Ihould,  however,  by  no  means  be  fo  great  as  they  are  able  to 
make  it.  Mr.  Jefferfon  obferves,  that  Virginia  alone,  can  annually  fpare 
without  diftrefs,  a  million  of  dollars,  or  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds; 
fuppofe  this  fum  to  be  applied  to  the  creating  a  navy,  a  fingle  year's  con- 
tribution would  build,  equip,  man,  and  fend  to  fea,  a  force  which  would 
carry  three  hundred  guns.  The  reft  of  the  confederacy,  exerting  themfelves 
in  diefame  proportion,  would  equip  in  the  fame  time  fifteen  hundred  guns 
more.  So  that  one  year's  contributions  would  fet  up  a  navy  of  eighteen 
hundred  guns.  Britiih  ihips  of  the  line  average  feventy-fix  guns,  and 
their  frigates  thirty-eight.  Eighteen  hundred  guns  then  would  form  a 
fleet  of  thirty  (hips,  eighteen  of  which  might  be  of  the  line,  and  twelve 
frigates.  Allowing  eight  men,  the  Britifh  average  for  every  gun, 
their  annual  expence)  including  fubfiftence,  clothing,  pay,  and  ordinary 
repairs,  would  be  about  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  for  every 
guui  or  two  million  three  hundred  and  four  thoufand  dollars  for  the 
whole.  This  is  only  ftated  as  one  year's  pofTiblc  exertion,  without  de- 
ciding whether  more  or  lefs  than  a  year's  exertion  (hould  be  thus  applied* 
or  would  be  neceflary. 
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The  conftitution  of  the  United  States  difcovers  in  no  one  inftance  more 
excellence  than  in  providing  againft  the  making  of  any  law  refpedting 
an  eJlabli/Sbmeut  of  ttligionf  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercife  of  it.  And 
the  conftitutions  of  the  refpeAive  States  are  equally  entitled  to  praife  in 
this  refpedl,  in  them  religious  liberty  is  a  fundamental  principle.  And  in 
this  important  article,  the  American  government  is  diftinguifhed  from 
that  of  every  other  nation,  if  we  except  Francs.  Religion  in  the 
United  States  is  placed  on  its  proper  bafis ;  without  the  feeble  and  ««- 
*warm»ted  aid  oi  the  civil  power,  it  is  left  to  be  fupported  by  its  own 
evidence,  the  Uvei^-of  its  profeflbrs,  and  the  Almighty  care  of  its  Divine 
Author. 
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All  being  thus  left  at  liberty  to  choofe  their  own  religion,  the  people, 
gs  might  eafily  be  fuppofed,  have  varied  in  their  choice.  The  balk  of 
the  people  denominate  themfclves  Chriftians ;  a  fmall  portion  of  them 
^re  Jews ;  fome  plead  the  fufficiency  of  natural  religion,  and  rejeA  le- 
velation  as  unncceflary  and  fabulous ;  and  many,  we  have  reafon  to 
believe,  have  yet  their  religion  to  choofe.  Chriftians  profefs  their  re« 
|igion  under  various  forms,  and  with  different  ideas  of  its  doArines, 
ordinances,  and  precepts.  The  following  denominations  of  Chriftians 
are  more  or  lefs  numerous  in  the  United  States,  viz.  Congregation- 
^LisTS,  Presbyterians,  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Episco. 
PALiANS,  Baptists,  Unitarians,  Quakers  or  Friends,  Me- 
thodists, Roman  Catholics,  German  Lutherans,  Germah 
Calvinists  or  Presbyterians,  Moravians,  Tunkbrs,  Men* 
nonists,  Univerealists,  and  Shakers.    ,., 


COlJcRtGATlONAMSTS. 
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Of  thefe  the  Congregationalifts  are  the  moft  nuiAerous.  In  New- 
England  alone,  belldes  thofe  which  are  fcattcred  through  the  middle 
and  fouthern  States,  there  are  not  left  than  a  thoufand  congregations  of 
^his  denomination,  viz. 


In  New  Hamplhire 
Maffachufetts 
Rhode  Ifland 
ConneAicut 
Vermont  (fay) 


v,/' 


Total 


soo 

440 

197 

1000 


It  is  difficult  to  fay  what  is  the  prcfent  ecclefiaftical  conftitution  of  the 
Congregational  churches.  Formerly  their  ecclefiaftical  proceedings 
were  regulated,  in  l^aflachufctts,  by  the  Cambridge  Platform  of  church 
difcipline,  eftablifhed  by  the  fynod  in  1648 ;  and  in  Connefticut,  by  the 
Saybrook  Platform  of  difcipline ;  but  fince  the  revolution,  lefs  regard 
has  been  paid  to  thefe  conftitutions,  and  in  many  inftances  they  are 
wholly  difufed.  Congregationalifts  are  pretty  generally  agreed  in  this 
opinion,  that  "  Every  church  or  particular  congregation  of  viiible 
faints,  in  gofpel  order,  being  fumiihed  with  a  Paftor  or  fiiihop,  and 
walking  together  in  truth  and  peace ;  has  received  from  the  Lord  Jefw 
full  power  and  authority  ecclefiaftical  within  itfelf,  regularly  to  ad- 
minifter  all  the  ordinancies  of  Chrift,  and  is  not  under  any  other  ecclefi- 
j^ftical  jurifdiftiori  whatever,"    Their  churches,  with  fome  exceptions, 

tlifdaini 
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difchim  the  term  In^ptHdentt  m  applicable  to  them,  and  cluitn  a  fiflprly 

jclation  to  each  other. 

From  the  anfwer  of  the  elders,  and  other  meflengtrs  of  the  charches 
aflembled  at  Bofton,  in  the  year  1662,  to  the  queftions  propofed  to  them 
by  order  of  the  General  Court,  it  appears  that  the  churches,  at  that 
period,  profcfied  to  hold  communion  with  each  other  in  the  following 
%&»,  viz. 

**  In  hearty  care  and  prayer  one  for  another.  In  affording  relief,  by 
communicating  of  their  gifts  in  temporal  or  fpiritual  neceflities.  In 
maintaining  unity  and  peace,  by  giving  account  one  to  another  of  their 
public  anions,  when  it^is  properly  defired ;  to  ftrengthen  one  another  in 
their  regular  adminiftrations ;  in  particular  by  a'  concurrent  teftimony 
againft  pfirfons  juftly  ccnfured.  To  feek  and  accept  help  from,  and 
ajBR)rd  help  to  each  other,  in  cafe  of  divifioos  and  contentions^  whereby 
the  peace  of  any  church  is  difturbed ;  in  matters  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance,  as  the  ordination,  inftallation,  removal,  and  depofition  of 
pftors  or  biihops ;  in  doubtfu)  an4  difficult  queftions  and  controverfies, 
4G«5^inal  or  pra^cal.  that  may  arife ;  and  for  the  redlifying  of  mal- 
^^ipiniftr^ion,  an4  hci^ling  of  errors  and  (candals  that  are  not  healed 
among  themfelves.  In  taking  notice,  with  a  fpirit  of  love  and  faithful. 
nefs,  of  the  troubles  and  difficulties,  errors  and  fcandals  of  another  church, 
and  to  adminifter  help,  when  the  cafe  manifeftly  calls  for  it,  though  they 
fiiould  fo  negledl  their  own  good  and  duty,  as  not  to  feek  it.  In  ad- 
moniihing  one  another,  when  there  is  caufe  for  it;  and  after  a  due 
courfe  of  means,  patiently  to  withdraw  from  a  church,  or  peccant  party 
therein,  obflinately  pcrfifting  in  error  or  fcandal.*' 

A  fconfociation  of  churches  was,  at  the  period  mentioned,  confidere^ 
by  them  as  neceflary  to  a  communion  of  churches,  the  former  being  but 
an  agreement  to  maintain  the  latter,  and  therefore  a  duty. — The  confo. 
elation  of  churches  they  defined  to  be.  Their  mutu;il  and  fblemn  agrees 
ment  to  exereife  communion  in  the  afls  above  recited,  amongft  them- 
felves, with  fpecial  reference  to  thofe  churches  which,  by  Providence, 
were  planted  in  a  convenient  vicinity,  though  with  liberty  referved  with- 
out offence,  to  make  ufe  of  others,  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  or  the  adn 
vantage  of  the  opportunity  might  lead  thereunto. 

The  minifters  of  the  Congregational  order  are  pretty  generally  aflTo- 
ciated  for  the  purpofes  of  licenfing  candidates  for  the  miniftry,  and 
f^iendlyintercourfe  and  improvement ;  but  there  are  few  Congregational 
churches  that  are  confociated  on  the  above  principles ;  and  the  praftice 
has  very  generally  gone  into  difufe,  and  with  it  the  communion  of 
churches  in  moft  of  theafls  before  recited.  In  Conne^cut  and  thf 
a  weftem 
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weftern  parts  of  MafTachufetts,  the  churches  have  deviated  lefs  from 
their  original  conftitution.  The  degeneracy  of  the  Congregational 
churches  from  that  order,  feUowihip,  and  harmony,  in  difcipline,  doc> 
trinesi  and  friendly  advice  and  afliftance  in  ecclcfiaftical  matters,  which 
formerly  fubliftcd  between  them,  is  matter  of  deep  regret  to  many, 
aot  t9  iky  to  moH  people  of  the  denomination.  A  reformation,  or  a 
return  to  a  pradlice  conformable  to  the  original  principles  o(  the  Con«. 
gsegational  churches,  is  an  event  more  eamcftly  defired,  than  confidently 
€xpedted  by  them. 

Congregationalills  are  divided  in  opinion  refpe£)!ng  the  doflrines  qf 
the  gofjwl,  and  the  propter  fubjeAs  of  its  ordinances.  The  body  of 
them  are  Calvinifts ;  a  refpeflable  proportion  ate  what  may  be  denomi- 
nated Hopkenfian  Calvinifts ;  befides  thefe,  fome  are  Arminians,  fom^ 
Arians,  a  few  Socinians,  and  a  number  who  have  adopted  Do^oc 
Chauncey's  fchcme  of  the  final  falvation  of  all  men.  ., 

r&BSBTTBRIANa. 

Next  to  the  Congregationalifts,  Prelbyterians  are  the  moft  numeroui 
denomination  of  Chriftians  in  the  United  States.  They  have  a  confti- 
tution.by  which  they  regulate  0II  their  ecclefiaftical  proceedings,  and  a 
confeftion  of  faith,  which  all  church  officers  and  church  members  are 
required ,  to  fubfcribe.  Hence  they  have  preferved  a  fmgular  uni« 
formity  in  their  religious  fentiments,  and  have  conduced  their  ecde* 
fiaiHcal  aflairs  with  a  great  degree  of  order  and  harmony. 

The  body  of  the  Pren>yterians  inhabit  the  middle  and  fouthern  States, 
and  are  united  under  the  fame  conftitution,     By  this  conftitutiqn,  thi^ 
Prelbyterians  who  are  governed  by  it,  are  divided  into  five  Synods  and 
feventeen  Preftiyteries ;  viz. — S\-  nod  of  New  Yur|c,  five  prefhy^erics^ 
oinety.four  congregations,  and  iixty-one  fettled  minifters. — Synod  or 
Philadelphia,  five  prefbyteries,  ninety-two  congregations,  and  fixty 
fettled  minifters,  befides  the  minifters  and  congregations  belonging  to 
Baltimore    prefbytery. — Svnud    ow   Virginia,   four   prefbyteries, 
feventy  congregations,  and  forty  fettled  minifters,  exclu&ve  of  the 
congregation  and  minifters  of  Tranfylvania  prefbytery. — Synod  of 
TH9  Carolinas,  three  pr6ft)yteFi6c,  eighty-two  congregations,  an4 
fbrty>two  fettled  miniftiers,  the  minifters  ^nd  congregations  in  Abingr 
<on  prefby^ry  not  included.    If  v^e  fuppofe  the  number  of  congreg^r 
cions  in  the  prefbyteries  which  made  no  returns  to  their  fynods,  to  bp 
onehundredy  iuid  the  number  of  fettled  minifters  in  the  fame  to  be 
forty,  the  whole  number  of  prefbyterian  congregation;;  in ^is  .connec- 
tion will  be  (oiir  i^ndred  and  thirty-eight,  whici)  ^refiippliedjby.twp 
hundred  and  isfej^ny^thxtfi  fettled  nunifters)  j|ikI  ^wj^  fyyi^tj  afid 
yo|,.  j,  3  B  eighty 
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eighty  eftndidates)  befidet  «  numbor  of  ordained  minifters  who  have  119 
particular  charges,  Each  of  the  fynods  meet  annually;  befides  which 
they  have  a  joint  meeting*  by  their  (ommifllonersi  once  g  year}  in  ge- 
neral afleinbly  at  Phi^dclphia, 

The  Preft>yte|rian  churches  are  governed  by  congregattonaU  prefty- 
terialf  and  fynodic^l  alTi  :nbHes :  thefe  aflTemblies  poflTcfs  no  civil  ju* 
rifdid^ion.  Their  power  is  wholly  moral  or  fpirituaU  and  that  only 
minifterial  or  declarative.  They  poflTcfs  by  their  conflitution  t^e  right 
of  requiring  obedience  to  the  rules  qf  their  focietiesi  and  of  excluding 
the  difobedipnt  from  the  privileges  of  the  church ;  and  the  powers 
lequifitp  for  obtaining  evidence  and  infiiAing  cenfure ;  but  the  higheft 
puni|hment|  tp  which  their  authority  extends^  is  to  ej^clude  the  con* 
f um^fious  and  impenitent  from  the  congregation  to  which  they  be- 
long. 

Thi  Church  Sjhsipn*  which  is  the  congregational  aflembly  of  judi- 
catoryi  confllls  of  the  minifter  or  minifters  and  elders  of  a  particular  com 
gregation.  This  body  is  invefted  with  the  fpiritual  government  of  the 
congregation;  and  have  power  toenauire  into  the  knowledge  and  Chriil 
tian  conduft  of  all  its  members ;  to  call  before  them  offenders  and  wit- 
nefleSf  of  their  own  denomination ;  to  admonifhi  fufpendi  or  exclude 
from  church  fellowfhip  fuch  as  deferve  thefe  cenfures ;  to  concert  mea« 
fiires  for  promoting  riie  fpiritual  intere (ts  of  the  congregation*  9nd  to 
appoint  delegates  to  the  higher  judicatories  of  the  church. 

A  Presbyterv*  confiltsof  all  the  miniftersi  and  one  ruling  elder 
from  each  congregation}  within  a  certain  diftriA.  Three  minifters 
l|nd  three  elderS}  conftitutionally  convened}  are  competent  to  do  bu- 
£neft.  This  body  have  cognizance  of  all  things  that  regard  the  wel- 
fare of  the  particular  churches  within  their  boundS}  which  are  not  cog. 
fiizable  by  the  fcflion,  AlfO}  they  have  9  power  of  receiving  and 
ifluing  appeals  from  the  felTions — of  examining  and  Itcenilng  candidates 
for  the  miniftty — of  ordaining}  ftttling}  removing}  or  judging  mini- 
(lerSrT^f  refolvitig  queftions  of  doArine  or  difcipline— *of  condemning 
f  rroneous  oplnionS|  that  injure  the  purity  or  peace  pf  the  church — of 
tilting  particular  churcheS}  to  enquire  into  their  ftate}  and  redrefs  the 
fvil^  fhat  may  have  arifen  in  them — pf  uniting  or  dividing  congrega- 
fiouS}  at  the  lequeft  of  the  people}  and  whatever  elfe  pert^ns  to  the 
[  fpiritual  concerns  of  the  churches  under  their  care, 

A  St  HOP}  is  a  convention  of  fevera)  prelbteries.  The  fynod  have 
^wer  to  admit  and  judge  of  appealsi  regvlarly  brought  up  from  the 
rreibyteriestnrto  give  their  judgement  on  all  references  naae  to  them 
jpif  ^  eeckfiaftical  kind— to  corrc^  anci  Kgola^e  the  proceedings  oif 
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|>relbyteriev— to  take  cffeAual  care  that  preibyteriei  obfcrve  the  co&fti- 
tution  of  the  cbarch>  &C4 

The  higheft  judicatory  of  the  Prefh/tema  church  is  ftiled«  Ths 
GiNlaAL  AniMBLT  of  thk  fAtSBYTeaiaw  Church  in  thi 
Unitid  StA'Tbi  Of  AMfcftiCA.  Thi$  grand  Aitembly  conllfts  of 
an  equal  delegation  of  bifhops  and  elders  irom  each  preibytery  within 
their  jutifdi^ibn,  by  the  tillr  of  Comrtiiflioners  to  the  General  Aflem* 
bly.  Fourteen  commifflonen  make  a  qaonim.  The  Geacral  Aflembl/ 
conftitute  the  bond  of  union)  pekce«  correfpondencei  and  mutual  confi« 
den£e  ambng  all  their  churches;  and  have  power  to  receive  and  iflutt 
all  appeals  and  references  which  may  tcgtilarly  be  brought  before  them 
from  inferior  judicatories — to  regulate  and  correA  the  proceedings  of 
the  fynodst  &Ci  To  the  General  Aflembly  alfo  belongs  the  power  of 
confulting»  reafoningi  and  judging  in  controverfics  refpefling  dbd^rind 
and  difcipline— of  Reproving)  warning}  of  bearing  teftimony  againll 
error  in  doAtine,  or  immorality  in  praAice  in  any  church>  prefbyteryi 
or  fynod— of  correfponding  with  foreign  churches:>-of  putting  a  ftop 
to  fchifm&titfal  contentions  iind  difputationv-ebf  recommending  and  at« 
tempting  a  reformation  of  manners — of  promoting  charity*  truthj  and 
holinefs>  in  all  the  chufches-^and  alfo  of  erecting  new  fynods  whea 
they  judge  it  neceiTaryt 

The  confeflion  of  faith  adopted  by  the  Prefbyterian  church,  embracea 
what  are  called  the  Calviniftic  doAnnes ;  and  none  who  didelieve  thefii 
doArines  are  admitted  into  fcUowihip  with  their  churches*  The  Ge* 
neral  Aflfembly  of  the  Prefbyterianchurchi  hold  a  friendly  C()rrerpond> 
cnce  with  the  General  Aflbciatioil  in  ConneAicut,  by  letteri  and  by  ad* 
mitting  delegates  from  their  refpe(flive  bodies  to  dt  in  each  other's 
general  meetings. 

UoconneAed  with  the  churches  of  which  we  have  been  ipeakingi 
there  are  four  fmall  prefbyteries  in  New  England*  who  have  a  fimilar 
form  of  ecclefiaftidal  government  and  d:(ciplinef  atld  pfofiefs  the  fame 
doArinies. 

Befides  thefe«  there  is  the  AssociAti  PttsBTTBiiV  df  Pikniti.* 
Vania,  having  a  iepatate  ecdefiaftical  jurifdiAion  in  America,  and 
belonging  to  the  Aflbciate  Synod  of  Edinburgh,  which  they  decbre  ia 
the  only  ecclefiaftical  body,  either  in  Britain  or  America>  with  which 
they  are  agreed  concerning  the  doArine  and  ordef  of  the  church  of 
Chrift,  and  concerning  the  duty  of  confefTitig  the  truth*  and  bearing 
witnefs  to  it  by  a  public  teftimony  againft  the  errors  of  the  times* 
This  conne^on  is  not  to  be  underftood  as  indicating  fubjefllon  to  a 
foreign  jurifdiAion ;  but  is  preferved  for  the  f|ke  of  maintaining  unity 

jB  s  witii 


i»ffh  their  brethren  in  the  profeflion  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  fuch  afl 
intercourfe  as  might  be  of  fervice  ro  the  mtCrefts  of  religion.  This  faft  of 
n-efbyterians  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Seceders,  on  account 
Of  their  having  feccded  from  the  national  church  of  Scotland  In  17516!. 

DUTCH    KEFORMEiy   CHURCH. 

The  Dutch  refoifmed  Churches  in  the  United  Stdtes,  wliio  maintain 
th6  doArine  of  the  fynod  of  Dorty  held  in  161 8>  are  between  feventy 
and  eighty  in  number^  conftituting  fix  clafles*  which  forbv  one  fynod^ 
i]^iled  The  Dvtch  *EFORMEi>  synod  of  New  York  and  New 
Jerfey.  The  clafTes  confid  of  mhuftcrs  and,  ruling  elders ;  each  claf» 
Relegates  two  minifters  and  an  elder  to  reprefent  them  in  fynod.  Fron» 
the  firft  planting  of  the  Dutch  chtfrches  in  New  York  and  New  Jerfey^ 
|hey  have,  Under  the  direAionof  theclaflks  of  Amfterdanir  been  formed 
fxa£lly  upon  the  plan  of  the  eftablifhcd  church  of  Holland  aa  far  as 
tha:t  is  eqclefialUcal.  A  ft  rift  corrcfpondenccis  maintained  between  the 
putch  Reformed  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jerfey,  and  the  fynod 
ol  North  Holland  and  the  cUvfTes  of  Amftecdam.  The  adts  of  their 
fynods  are  mutually  exchanged  every  year^  and  mutual  advice  is  given 
^d  leceivcd  in  difputes  refpe^ing  dodrinal  points  and  churoi  di£eipline. 

PROTESTANT    EFISCOPAt    CHURCH. 

-,  The  PriDltftant  Epifcopal  Church  in  the  Uniced  States,  the  ehiirchet 
of  that  denomination  in  Neiu  England  excefudy  met  ia  Convention  at 
I^iladelphia,  in  O^ber  1785*  and  rev ifed  the  book  of  common  prayer, 
afid  adminiftration  of  the  facrantents,  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies, 
with  a  view  to  reader  the  liturgy  confident  witb  the  American  Revo- 
lution.  But  this  revifed  form  was  adopted  by  xume  of  the  churches^ 
except  one  or  two  in  Philadelphia. 

In  Oftober  1789,  at  another  meeting  af  their  conveatioiu  a  plan  of 
union  among  all  the  Proteftant  Elpifcopal  churches  in  the  United  States 
of  America  was  agreed  upOn  and  fettled  :  and  an  adequate  reprefenta* 
tion  from  the  feveral  States  being  prefent,  they  again  revifed  the  book 
of  common  prayer,  which  is  now  publiihed  and  generally  adopted  by 
their  churches.  They  alfo  agreed  upon  and  publiihed  feventeen  canons 
for  the  government  of  their  church,  the  firft  of  which  declares,  that 
.^«  there  Ihall,  in  this  church,  be  three  orders  in  the  minittry,  viz. 
Bishops,  Piiiests,  and  Deacons." 

At  the  fame  time  they  agreed  upon  a  Cpnftitution,  which  provides 
that  tlierc  (hall  be  a  general  convention  of  the '  Proteftant  Epifcopal 
Chi^rch  in  the  United  States,  on  the  fecond  Tuefday  in  Septemper,  of 
every  third  yeir  from  1 78c^  —That  each  ftatc  is  entitled  to  a  reptcfen- 

tation 
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tatlom  of  botH  the  clergjr  and  laity,  or  either  of  thena*  and  may  fend 
depttties,  not  exceeding  four  of  each  order,  chofen  by  tKe  oonVentipn 
df  the  State — That  the  biihopi  of  the  cliurchy  when  throd  ot  mdre  «re 
prcfenti  fhatt,   in  their  gene^rai  odnventtont,  form  a  fieptUiMc  houfey 
with  a  right  to  originate  and  pro^ofe  aAs  Sot  the  concitTseiMtf  of  the 
houfeof  deputies,  compofed  of  clergy  and  laify ;  and  with  a  ptflver  to 
negative  zAs  pafied  by  the  hoiHe  of  deputies,  unlefs  tihiKd  to  by 
fouF^^fths  of  the  other  hou(e — Thatt  every  bifliop  (hall  confine  (he  ex* 
ercife  of  his  epifcopal  office  to  his  proper  diocefe — That  no  penfOhflHill 
be  admitted  to  holy  orders,  until  examined  Ixy  the  bifhopand.ti^A  futf* 
byters — and  fhall  not  be  ordained  until  he  (hall  have  fubferibctii  Che  fsi-* 
lowing  declaration — «  I  do  betirve  the  Holy  Scriptuifes  of  th*  Old  apd 
New  Teftament  to  be  the  Word  oTGod,  and  to  contain  aU  tkbkgi^neoff' 
fary  to  falvation }  and  I  do  folemnly  engage  to  conform  to  -thd  doArints 
and  worfhip  of  theProteftant  £pif«opaIChuKb  in  the  Uliitced  St«tes»" 
They  have  not  yet  adopted  any  Articles  of  religion  other  than  thofe 
contmned  in  the  Apoftles  and  Nic«ne  Creeds.    The  numbec  of  their 
churches  in  the  United  States    is  not   afecrtaincd;   i»  Niw  Eng-* 
land  there  are  between  forty  and  fifty;  birt  in  the  fouthern  fta^aesy  tbcy 
are  much  more  numerous.    Fonr  Bilhops»  viz.  of  ConneAif^at,   New 
Yoric^  Penfylvania,  and  Virginii,  have  been  elefted  by  the  conven- 
tions of  their  refpeAive-  States*  and  have  been  duly  confectated.    Thie 
former  by  the  fiifhops  of  the  Scotch  Churchr  the  three  latter,  by  thie 
£i(kops  of   the  Engltih  cbuRrh.    And    theTe,   in  September    1791^ 
limited  in  the  confectation  of  a  fifth,  eledled  by  the  convention  ol  ibfi 
ftate  of  Maryland. 

BAPTISTS.  :  ■     ',   ,' 

The  Baptifts,  with  fome  exceptions,  are  upon  the  CalVintftie  pfaBf 
9s  to  doftrines,  and  independents  as  to  church  government  and 
difcipline.  Except  thofe  who  are  ftyled  •*  open  communion  baptifhp,'* 
of  wlibm  there  is  hut  one  ailociation,  they  refufe  to  communieate  in 
the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  other  denominations ;  becaufc 
they  hold  that  immerfion  only  is  the  true  baptifm,  and  that  baptifm  is 
necefTary  to  communion ;  it  is,  therefore  inconfiftent,  in  their  opinion* 
to  admit  unbaptized  perfons  to  join  with  them  in  this  ordinance ; 
though  they  allow  minifters  of  other  denominations  to  preach  to  their 
congregations,  and  to  aflift  in  ordaining  their  minifters. 

They  have  regular  college  eftablifhments,  and  maintain  a  conflant 
communication  with  each  other  by  means  of  annual  and  half  yearly 
aflbciations. — Tliefe  aflfociations,  as  they  ftood  in  the  yea*-  1 790,  were 
as  follows : 
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■mmh  :.■• 


AffociaUont, 
Bowdoinham 
New  Hampihiie 
Woodftoek 
Vermont      *  siti 
Warren  i«  ^«-'  ? 
Rhode  Ifland 
Groton  < 
Stonington    ■  —■ 
Dttibaty      ^"< 

Shiftftury  ki 

Philadelphia  ^ 

Redftone      "sj.-.'.:.  ^^♦^►.:.;  •■' 

Salifrtiry  — • 

•  Ketockton  — 

•  Chapawamfick  — 

•  Onnge  Diftrift  — 

•  Dover  ditto  — • 

•  Lower  do.  f  and  Kehukey 

•  Middle  ditto  -^ 

•  Upper  ditto  — 

•  Roanoak  ditto  — 

•  South  Kentucky  — 
North  Kentuck/  — • 
Ohio  -- 
Holftoii  — 
Saody  Creek  — 
Yadkin  -  — 
Charleftoa  -*< 
Bethel     „  — 


t 

■  * 

3 

4 

5 
6 

1 
8 

to 

tt 

It 

*3 

H 

t$ 
t6 

»7 
i8 

>9 
^o 

%t 

<3 

a4 

aj 

26 

«7 
aS 

29 

30'  Georgia 


Siatet  in  nubkb  thy  nietU 
MaiTachufetts  m. 

New  Hampfliire  — > 

New  Hampfhire  and  Vermont 
Vermont  m^ 

Maflachuretts  -^ 

Rhode  Ifland  aind  Matfachufetts 
ConneAicQt  — > 

Rhode  Ifland  and  ConneAicut 
ConneAicut  -^ 

MaiTachufetts  and  New  YOrk  — ^^ 
Pennfylvania  — 

Ditto    v;  ...-••.!.•.!  i^    .         — 
Maryland  and  Virginia  .~* 

Virginia  ,. ,  — 

Ditto   ..  .j'^.i  t'jT,  u-  — 

Ditto  /.-fiu-q'^  ;»f  ,'.         — 

Ditto    ■'   ---'J  .-'.-  ^ 

Ditto  and  North  Carolina       — 

Ditto  :.f\',-jU'.-J-'.    ',:■'■•.':•         -^ 

Ditto  .^ 

Ditto  and  North  Carolina  —* 

Ditto  — 

Ditto    :'        v-.  — 

Ditto  mm 

North  Carolina  •« 

Ditto  --• 

Ditto  «- 

South  Carolina  — • 

Ditto  -« 

Georgia  — 


JVbr*.— The  nine  Affocistioni  tft  the  ifbove  lift  rtitrktd  •  mwrt  ?n  a  Cenent  Ceitf* 
aittee  by  their  reprerentativet  at  Richmond,  in  the  month  of  May  annuall/. 

+  A  reparation  of  thefe  Affociations  has  fincc  taken  ptace<  wai  thit  aow  bear*  th# 

nmc  of  the  Virginia  Porifmouth  AiTocis^on. 
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Timti  of  Meeting,           ^ 

Mm. 

Cbs, 

Memheru 

September                               -- 

8 

8 

$00 

Sciiond  Wednefd^y  in  June          — 

7 

8 

500        1 

fourth  Wedncfday  in  September-^ 

H 

H 

9P 

Firft  Wednefday  in  Odober        ~. 

6 

11 

500 

Tuefday  after  tbe  fitft  Wednefday  in  Sept. 

?5 

4» 

3400 

TThird  Friday  in  September              — . 

15 

12 

500 

Third  Friday  in  June                 ,  .    — 

8 

11 

'500  ,^ 

Third  Tuefday  in  Oftober                — 

10 

»?' 

1000 

Fourth  Wednefday  in  September      — 

H 

»5 

870 

firft  Wednefday  in  June                 —" 

10 

22 

150Q 

Firft  Tuefday  in  Oaobcr             ,    -.• 

49 

56 

4100 

Third  Saturday  in  Oftober              — 

9 

II 

600 

Third  Saturday  in  Augvift  and  0)^ober 

6 

»4 

1409 

Third  Friday  in  Auguft                   — 

10 

12 

6s<f 

Second  Wf  dn^fday  in  September      -^ 

7 

H 

850 

Second  Friday  in  Oftober                — 

22 

34 

4600 

Firft  Friday  in  May  and  Oftober     — 

36 

26 

5100 

Fourth  Saturday  in  May>and  2d  ip  Od* 

4S 

5' 

5JO© 

Firft  Saturday  in  May  and  Oftobcr    — 

24 

iS 

2000 

Fourth  Satur4ay  in  May,  and  ift  in  Oft. 

II 

18 

I909 

Second  Saturdiiy  in  J  une,  and  4th  in  Oft. 

j8 

18 

2200 

Fourth  Friday  jn  May  anjl  Oftobcr   — 

'if 

»4 

tzoo 

*      May  and  Oftobe?           ,            ,.    — 

10 

12 

XI09 

■ 

4 

S 

300 

Firft  Saturday  in  June,  and  ^dinOdt. 

10 

»7 

IZOO 

Fourth  Saturday  in  Oftober              — 

10 

»3 

1209 

Fourth  Saturday  in  April  and  Sept.  — 

II 

14 

800 

Fourth  Saturday  in  Oflobejr             — 

16 

19 

i8s» 

Second  Saturday  in  Auguft               — - 

9 

16 

1200 

Second  Saturday  in  May  ^d  Qflober 

• 

22 

3t 

2700 

•        .-              1.                           '-:- 

4f» 

533 

5097» 

^hmches  no(  belonging  to  ^ftbciations, 

100 
55* 

150 

733 

8eo» 

• 

58970 

$fv^th  D§y  Baptift?    — 

12 

V 

»5 

200O       „ 

6097* 

•!  -.  ^1  ,   •-    ■       :  L  '         .    .     :  r   ■'.■'-".'  ,■■ 

"    ,  ■"         ' 

..y.  i  •  '■' 

-  uJ-Vr:  .   .{!?■ 
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Since  the  above  period)  accounts  of  fix  other  aflfociations  have  reached 
England,  and,  according  to  an  account  taken  by  Mr.  John  Afplund,  a 
tninifter  of  the  baptift  denomination,  who  has  travelled  through  the 
United  States,  tt>  afcertain  their  number  and  ftate.-  The  (latement  of 
their  churchest  minillcn  and  church  members,  is  a«  follows. 


,  '*^''k'.           {'  h          '•.        •' 

»■--=•  v' 

Ministers 

^•..  vti-jiKi  i 

States               Ch 

tJUCHES 

ordained 

licenjed 

Members. 

In  New  Haroprtiire 

32 

n 

»7 

173*^ 

Maffachufetts 

107 

95 

31 

7116^ 

Khode  Ifland 

38 

37 

39 

3502 

iContieAicBt 

as 

44 

21 

3214', 

Vctmont    '"•        - 

34 

21 

»5 

1610 

N«;wYork               — 

57 

53 

30 

3987 

'      f^evr  Jerfey              '— 

z6 

20 

9 

2279 

Peilnfylvania             «— 

28 

26 

7 

ii3« 

Delaware                  — . 

7 

9 

I 

409; 

Maryland  '              — 

12 

6 

3 

-•:     776' 

Virginia                   — 

207 

»57 

109 

"»n) 

iCentucky                 — 

42 

40 

21 

3>of'. 

Weftern  Territory    — 

I 

— 

— 

::  36: 

^Jorth  Carolina        — 

94 

81 

7« 

7742 

Decedcd  Territory  — 

18 

'5 

'     6 

889 

South  Carolina         '— 

68 

48 

28 

4012 

Georgia                   ■ — 

1 

42 

33 

9 

3'84 

«      .                   Total 

668 

7IP 

422 

6407  c . 

To  this  account,  it  is  prcfumed,  that  abnijt  two  thoufand  five  hun. 
ilrcd  members,  and  forty-five  churches,  ought  to  be  added — making 
the  whole  number  of  churches  about  nine  hundred  and  ten,  and  the 
members  about  fixty-feven  thoufand,  But  ,nt  leaft  three  times  as  many 
attend  their,  meetings  for  public  worihip  as  have  joined  their  churches, 
whichi  wc  may  fiippofe,  are  in  principle  Bgptifts,  thefe  will  make  the 
whole  number  of  that  denomination  in  the  United  States  two  hundred 
and  dne  thOufartd,  or  a  twenty- fifth  part  of  the  inhabitants, 

The  leading  principles  of  the  regular  or  particular  Baptifts  are^^ 
The  imputation  of  Adam's  fin  fb"  his  pofterity-;.the  inability  of  man  to 
recover  ^ijmfelt-efFediual  calling  by  fbvereign  grace — ^juftification  by 
the  imputed  righteoufnefs  of  Chrift — baptifm  by  immerfion,  and  that 
on  pro&flion  of  faith  and  repent^ce— congregational  churches,  their 

independencyt 
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lindefMcndencyj  and  jreception  ipto  tlwm  upon  evidence  of  found  con- 
verfion. 


^NITAIIIANS. 

The  Unitftriansi  o/r  as  4hty  ate  denominated,  though  not  with  drift 
{propriety,  Socinians,  are  far  from  being  numerous  in  the  United  Sutes, 
they  have,  however,  received  confiderahle  additions  of  late  &om  difiereot 
parts  of  Great  Britain ;  the  generous  attachment  of  this  body  of  Chrif- 
•tians,  to  the  caufe  of  civil  and  xeligious  liberty,  has  marked  them  out 
as  objf  As  of  the  dread  and  vengeance  of  the  Bijtifh  government,  every 
manoeuvre  has  been  tried,  and  every  influence  exerted  to  fink  them  in  the 
.efteem  of  their  countrymen,  tl^e  consequence  of  which  has  been,  that  many 
of  them  have  found  it  neceifary  tofeek  a  refidence  in  acountry  more  con- 
^nial  with  their  fentiments  and  views  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  and 
where  they  can  enjoy  their  religious  principles  without  political  degrada- 
tion. Among  the  charafters  which  are  an  ornament  to  this  clafs  of  Chrif- 
tians,  and  whom  the  ungrateful  and  unrelenting  hand  of  pexfecution  has 
driven  to  the  hefpitable  Ihore;  of  the  United  States,  the  names  of 
Priestley,  Rvssel,  and  Cooper,  deferve  particular  notice;  the 
former  of  thefe  charafters  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  philofopher,  and 
;the  avowed  champion  of  the  Unitarian  Faith.    In  both  thefe  fituations, 
however  we  may  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  his  candour,  zeal,  and 
perfeverance,  entitle  him  to  our  admiration;  but  as  the  friend  op 
MANKIND,  he    claims  more  than  admiration — he  commands  our 
ESTEEM — the  direftion  of  his  phibfophical  purfuits  to  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow-creatures— the  warmth  and  ability  with  which  he  has  efpoufed 
and  defended  the  ca^fe  of  civil  and  religious  liberty — ithe  patience,  for- 
titude, and  refignation  with  which  he  has  endured  the  moft  cruel  and  un« 
juft  perfecutions — the  difcovcry  of  the  moft  amiable  difpofition  to  thofe 
who  differed  with,  and  e\;en  perf<y:med  him,  will  endear  his  memory  to 
pofterity,  and  awaken  the  ^tqioft  abhorrence  and  indignation  at  that 
fpirit  of  bigotry  and  party  jragC;  which  forced  him  from  his  country  and 
friends,  and  obliged  him,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  to  feek  an  afy- 
ium  acrofs  the  Atlandc :  America  will,  however,  value  what  Britain  de- 
fpifed,  and  will  no  doubt  amply  reward  him  |b^  all  his  paft  fufierings— « 
his  name  will  live  in  the  affe^ons  of  fucceeding  ages,  while  thofe  of  his 
perfecutors  will  be  configned  to  the  infamy  they  merit. 

It  will  be  unneceffary  here  to  fay  any  thing  on  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
the  Unitarians,  as  they  have  been  of  late  fo  amply  and  ably  difcuflcd,  and 
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in  a  variety  of  forms,   adapted  to  every  clafs  of  readers,*  we  (hall 
therefore  pafs  to  a  conftderation  of  the  people  called  Quakers. 

Quakers. 

V  This  denomination  of  Chriftians  arofc  about  the  year  1648,  and  were 
firft  colleftcd  into  religious  focieties  by  their  highly  rcfpcftcd  elder, 
George  Fox.  They  emigrated  to  America  as  early  as  1656.  The  firft 
fettlers  of  Pennfylvania  were  all  of  this  denomination  ;  and  the  number 
of  their  meetings  in  the  United  States,  at  prefent,  is  about  three  hundred 
and  twenty. 

Their  doftrinal  tenets  may  be  concifely  expreffed  as  follows — In  cora- 
jnon  with  other  Chriftians,  they  believe  in  One  Eternal  God,  and  in 
Jefus  Chrift  the  Mefliah  and  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant.  To 
Chrift  alone,  in  whofe  divinity  they  believe,  they  give  the  title  of  the 
■  Word  of  God,  and  not  to  the  Scriptures ;  yet  they  profeft  a  high  efteem 
for  thefe  facred  writings,  in  fubordination  to  the  Spirit  whp  indited  them', 
jind  believe  that  they  are  able,  through  faith,  to  make  men  wife  to  fal- 
vation — They  reverence  the  excellent  precepts  of  Scripture,  and  believe 
-  them  prafticable  and  binding  00  every  Chriftian;  and  that  in  the  life  to 
corne,  every  man  will  be  rewarded  Recording  to  his  works.  In  order  to 
enable  mankind  to  put  in  praftice  thefe  precepts,  they  believe,  that  every 
pan  coming  into  the  v.'orld  is  endued  with  a  ineafure  of  the  Light,  Grace, 
pr  Good  Spirit  of  Chrift ;  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  diftinguilh  good 
from  evil,  and  correft  the  diforderly  pafiions  and  corrupt  propenfities  of 
his  nature,  which  mere  reafon  js  altogether  infufficient  to  overcome — 
that  this  divine  grace  is,  to  thofe  who  fincerely  feek  i^,  ari  all-fufficient 
and  prefent  help  in  time  of  need— and  that  by  it  the  fnares  of  the  enemy 
are  detedkd,  his  allurgments  avoided,  and  deliverance  experienced, 
through  faiili  in  its  eftet^unl  operation,  and  the  foul  tranflated  out  of 
the  kingdom  of  d  irknefs  into  the  marvellous  light  and  kingdoni  of  the 
Son  of  God — Thusperfuaded,  they  think  this  divine  influence  efpecially 
neceffary  to  the  perfornaance  of  the  higheft  aft  of  which  the  human  mind 
is  capable,  the  worftiip  of  God  in  fpirii  and  in  truth;  and  therefore  con- 
fider,  as  obft'*uftion  to  pure  worfhip,  all  forms  which  divert  the  mind 
from  the  fee  ret  influence  of  this  unflion  of  the  HcH  *'*(.;— Though 
true  worfhip  is  not  confined  to  time  or  place,  they  believe  it  is  incunv 
bent  on  churches  to  meet  often  together,  but  dare  not  depend  for  accept- 
■■■    ance  on  a  formal  repetition  of  the  words  and  experience  of  others— 

«'        •  If  the  reader  fhould  wifji  for  information  on  the  Tubjcft,  he  is  refered  to  L:ndfcy'i 
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They  think  it  their  duty. to  wait  in  filence  to  have  a  triic  light  of  tneilr 
condition  beftowed  on  them ;  and  believfe  even  a  Angle  flgh,  arifingfrom 
afenfe  of  their  infirmities  and  need  of  divine  help  to  bc.moreacceptablo 
to  God,  thail  any  performances  which  originate  in  the  will  of  man; 

They  believe  the  renewed  affiftance  of  the  light  and  power  of  Chriilt 
which  is  not  at  command,  nor  attainable  by  ftudy,  but  the  frte  gift  of 
God,  to  be  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  a  true  gofptfl  miniftJ'y— Hence 
arifes  their  teftimony  againft  preaching  for  hire,  and  confcientldus  rc- 
fufal  to  fupport  any  fuch  minillry  by  tythes  oir  other  itteans.  As  they 
(iare  not  encourage  any  miniftry,  but  fuch  as  they  believe  to  fpring  from 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  fo  neither  ilare  they  attempt  to  reftrain 
this  influence  to  perfons  of  any  condition  in  life,  or  to  the  male  fex-  - 
but  allow  fuch  of  the  female  fex  as  appear  to  be  qualified,  to  excrcife 
their  gifts  for  the  general  edification  of  the  church. 

They  hold  that  as  there  is  one  Lord  and  one  faithj  fo  hisbaptifmisone 
in  nature  and  operation,  and  that  nothing  (hort  of  it  can  make  us  living 
members  of  his  myftical  body ;  and  that  baptifm  with  water  belonged 
to  a  difpenfation  inferior  to  the  prcfent.  With  refpeft  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  they  believe  that  communication  between  Chrift  and  his  church 
is  not  maintained  by  that'nor  any  other  external  ordinance,  but  only  by 
a  real  participation  of  his  divine  nature,  through  faith ;  thAt  this  is  tile 
fupper  alluded  to  in  Rev.  iii.  20— and  that  wllere  the  fubftance  is  at- 
tained, it  is  unneceflary  to  attend  to  the  fliidow. 

Believing  that  the  grace  of  God  is  alone  fufiicient  for  falvation,  they 
can  neither  admit  that  it  is  conferred  on  a  few  orily,  while  others  afa 
left  without  it ;  nor,  thus  afferting  its  univerfality,  can  they  limit  its 
operation  to  a  partial  cleanfing  of  the  foul  from  fm,  even  in  this  life — 
On  the  contrary  they  believe  that  God  doth  vouchfafc  to  afliift  the  obe- 
dient to  fubmit  to  the  guidance  of  his  pure  fpirit,  through  vvhofc  afliftance 
they  are  enabled  to  bring  forth  fruits  unto  holinefs,  and  to  ftaiid  fetfeil 
in  their  prefent  rank. 

As  to  oaths,  they  abide  literally  by  Chrift'S  pofitivc  injdnflion* 
'•  Swear  not  at  all."  They  believe  that  *♦  wars  and  ficht- 
iNGs"  are,  in  their  origin  and  effefts,  dtterly  repugnant  to  the  Gofpel, 
which  breathes  pe#ce  and  good  will  to  rocri  *.  They  alfo  are  firmly 
perfuaded,  that  if  the  benevolence  of  the  Gofpel  were  generally  preva- 
lent in  the  minds  of  raen>  it  would  efFcftnally  ptevent  them  from  oppreit- 


fered  to  L:ndfey'i 


•  During  the  late  war,  fome  of  their  number,  contrary  to  tfiis  article  of  their  faith, 
thought  it  their  duty  to  take  up  arras  in  defence  of  their  country.  This  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  feceflion  from  thejr  brethren,  and  they  naw  form  a  feparate  congregation  in 
Philadelpljja,  by  the  naroc  of  the  "  Refilling  or  fighting  Quaktrs." 

3  C  3  ing 
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ing,  much  more  from  enflaving  •  their  brethren,  of  whatever  com* 
plexion;  and  would  even  influence  their  treatment  of  the  brute  creation, 
which  would  no  longer  groan  the  viAims  of  their  avarice,  or  of  their 
falfe  ideas  of  pleafure. — They  profefs  that  their  principles,  which  in- 
culcate fubmiflion  to  the  laws  in  all  cafes  wherein  confcience  is  not  vio' 
lated,  are  a  fecurity  to  the  falutary  purpofes  of  government.  But  they 
hold  that  the  civil  magiftrate  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, and  think  perfecution,  in  any  degree,  unwarrantable.  They  rc- 
jeft  theufe  of  thofe  names  of  the  months  and  days,  which,  having  been 
given  in  honour  of  the  heroet  or  gads  of  the  heathen,  originated  in  their 
flattery  or  fuperftitioo';  and  the  cuftom  of  fpealcing  to  a  fingle  perfon  in 
the  plural  number,  as  having  arifen  alfo  from<  motives  of  adulation. 
Compliments,  fuperfluity  of  apparel  or  furniturey  outward  Ihews  of  re- 
joicing or  mourning,  and  obfervations  of  days  and  times,  they  deem  in- 
compatible with  the  iimplieity  and  iincerity  of  a  Chriftian  life — and 
they  condemn  public  diverfions,  gaming,  and  other  vain  amufements  of 
the  world.  They  require  no  formal  fubfcription  to  any  articles,  either 
as  the  condition  of  member(hip>-  or  to  ^alify  for  the  fervice  of  the 

church.  .£.     ,  ;,:^,  ,: 

To  effeft  the  falutary  purpofes  of  difcipliner  Momtitly,  Quar- 
terly, and  Ybarly  meetings  are  eftabliihed.  A  monthly  meeting  is- 
compofed  of  feveral  neighbouring  congregations.  Its  bRdnefs  is  to 
provide  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  education  of  their 
offspring — to  judge  of  the  fmcerity  and  fitnefs  of  perfons  appearing  to- 
be  convinced  of  the  religious  principles  of  the  fociety,  and  defiring  to 
be  admitted  to  memberfhip;  to  excite  due  attention  to  the  difcharge 
of  religious  and  moral  duties;  to  deal  with  diforderly  members — to  ap- 
point overfeers  to  fee  that  the  rules  of  theii  difcipline  are  put  in  prafUce 
— to  allow  of  marriages,  &c,+ 


•  In  the  prefent  ftruggle  of  libei'anty  and  humanity,  againft  avarice  and  cruelty,  in  de- 
•  fence  of  the  Blacks,  the  Quakers  have  had  the  fignal  honour  of  having  firft  fct  the  illuftri- 
ous  example  of  aiming  at  a  total  emancipation. 

•)•  Their  mode  of  marrying  is  a&  fallows— Thofe  who  intend  to  nrarry,  appear  together^ 
and  propofe  their  intention  to  the  monthly  meeting,  and  if  not  attended  by  their  parents 
or  guardians,  produce  a  written  certificate  of  their  confent,  figned  in  the  prefence  of 
VvitnelTci.  The  meeting  then  appoints  a  committee  to  inquire  whether  they  are  clear 
of  other  engagements  refpcfting  marriage ;  and  if  at  a  fubfequent  meeting,  to  which  the 
parties  alfo  come  and  declare  the  continuance  of  their  intention,  noobjeftions  are  reported, 
they  have  the  meeting's  confent  to  fulemnize  their  intended  marriage.  This  is  done  in  a- 
public  meeting  for  worihip,  towards  the  clofe  of  which  the  parties  ftand  up  and  folemnly 
tike  each  other  for  hulband  and  wife.  A  certificate  of  the  proceedings  is  then  publicly 
read,  and  figncd  by  the  parties,  and  afterwards  by  the  relations  and  others  as  witneffes,. 
which  cisles  the  folemnity. 

A  quar- 

a'.  "    ■  ■ 
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A  quarterly  meetuig  Is  compofed  of  feveral  monthly  meetings.  At 
this  meeting  are  produced  written  anfwers  from  monthly  meetings,  to 
certain  qocftiona  refpe^ing  the  conduA  of  their  members  and  the 
meeting'*  care  over  them.  The  accounts  thus  received,  are  digefted 
and  fent  by  re^fefentatives  to  the  yearly  meeting.  Appeals  from  th 
judgertient  of  ironthly  meetings  are  brought  to  the  quarterly  meetings. 

The  yearly  meeting  has  the  general  fuperintendance  of  (he  fodety  ia  the 
country  in  which  it  is  eftablifhed.*  The  bufincfs  of  thi»  meeting  is  to 
give  forth  its  advice — make  fuch  regulations  as  appear  to  be  requifite, 
or  excite  to  the  obfervance  of  thofe  already  made,  Sec,  Appeals  from 
the  judgement  of  quarterly  meetings  are  here  finally  determined;  and  a 
brotherly  correfpondence,  by  epiftles,  is  maintained  with  other  yearly 
meetings. 

As  they  believe  women  may  be  rightly  called  to  the  work  of  the 
Aiiniftry,  they  alfo  think  think  they  may  (hare  in  the  Chriftian  difcipline. 
Accordingly  they  have  monthly^  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings  of  their 
own  fex ;  held  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  £une  place  with  thofe  of 
the  men;  but  fepavately,  and  without  the  pOwct  of  making  rules. 

Their  elders  and  minifters  have  meetings  peculiar  to  themfelves. 
Thefe  meetings,  called  Meetings  of  minifters  and  elders,  are  generally 
held  in  the  compafs  of  each  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meeting — 
lor  the  purpofe  of  exciting  each  other  to  the  difcharge  of  their  feveral 
duties— -of  extending  advice  to  thofe  who  may  appear  weak,  &c.  They 
alfo,  ih  the  intervals  of  the  }rcarly  meetings,  give  certificates  to  thofe 
mihifters  who  travel  abroad  in  the  work  of  the  miniflry. 

The  yearly  meeting,  held  in  London,  in  1675,  appointed  a  meeting 
to  be  held  in  that  city,  for  the  purpofe  of  advifing  or  aflifting  ia  cafes 
of  fufferitig  for  eonfcience  fake,  called  a  Meeting  for  fufferings,  whicli 
is  yet  continued.  It  is  compofed  of  Friends  under  the  name  of  corref. 
pondents,  chofen  by  the  feveral  quarterly  meetings,  who  refide  in  and 
near  the  city.  This  meeting  is  entrufted  with  the  care  of  printing  and 
diftributing  books,  and  with  the  management  of  its  ftock,  and  confi- 
dered  as  a  ftanding  committe  of  the  yearly  meeting.  In  none  of  their 
meetings  have  they  a  Prefident^  as  the)^  believe  Divine  wifdom  alooe 
ought  to  prefidei  not  has  any  member  a  right  to  claim  pre-eminence 
over  the  reft.  ' 


•  The  Quaktrs  have,  lailUfeveKyaitly  meetings.  One  in  LondoA,  to  which  come 
reprefenutives  from  Ireland.  The  other  fix  are  in  the  United  Stntcs.  i.  New  KngUad, 
%.  New  York,  3.  Newjerfey,  and  Pennfylvanla,  4.  Maryland,  (.  Virginia,  6.  The  Ca- 
solinas  and  Georgia 

Methodists 
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Methodists. 

ThcMcthodift  denomination  of  Chriftiansaro/ein  Kiiglandin  1739  J 
and  made  their  iirft  appearance  in  America  about  twenty-four  ycar» 
fince.    Their  general  ftyle  is,  "  The  United  Socieues  of  the  Methodift 
Epifcopal  Ghurch."    They  profcfs  themfelves  to  be  "  A  company  of 
men,  having  the  form  and  fceking  the  power  of  godliusfs,  united  in 
order  to  pray  together,  to  receive  the  word  of  exhortation,  r^nd  to 
watch  over  one  another  in  love,  that  they  may  help  each  other  to  -work 
out  their  falvation."    Each  fociety  is  divided  into  claflcs  of  twelve  per- 
fons ;  one  of  whom  is  fliled  the  Leader,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  fee 
each  perfon  in  his  clafs  once  a  week,  in  order  to  inquire  how  their 
fouls  profper,  to  advife,  reprove,  comfort,  or  exhort  as  occafion  may- 
require;  and  to  receive   contributions  for  the  relief  of  Church  and 
Poor.     In  order  »o  admiflion  into  their  focieties  they  require  onlv  one 
condition,   viz.      **  A   defire  to  flee  from    the  nurath^  to  come,  \,  c,   a 
defire  to  be  faved   from  their  fins."     It  is  expeflcd  of  all  who 
continue  in  their  focieties,    that  they  ftiould  evidence  their  dtfrc 
of  falvation,  by  doing  no'harm,  by  avoiding  all  manner  of  evil,  by 
doing  all  manner  of  good,  as  they  have  ability  and  opportunity,  efpe- 
cially  to  the  houfehold  of  faith ;  employing  them  preferably  to  others; 
buying  of  one  another,  unk/s  they  can  be  ferved  bctur  elfi'wheret   and 
helping  each  other  in  bufmcfs— And  alfo  by  attenJujg  tipon  all  the  or- 
dinances of  God;  fuch  as  public  worfliip,  the  fupper  of  the  Lord, 
family  and  private  prayer,  fearching  the  fcriptures,  and  fading  or  ab- 
ilinence.    The  late  Mr.  John  Wefley  is  confidered  as  the  father  of  this 
clafs  of  Methodifts,  who,  as  they  deny  fome  of  the  leading  Calviniftic 
dqfirin^s,  and  hold  fomc  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Arminius,  may  be 
called  Arminian  Methodists — The  late  Mr.  Whiteficld  was  the 
fcaderof  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  who  are  not  very  numerous 
in  the  United  States,  thegreaterpart  being  now  formed  into  independent 
Calvinift  churches,  or  mixed  with  Congregationalifts  and  Prefbyterians. 
In  1788,  the  number  of  Wejleian  Methodifts  in  the  United  States 
Hood  as  follows :  '*  ,*:>,..  % 
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Since  x\\ii  eftimate  of  their  numbers  was  taken,  feme  few  fcattering 
focfeties  have  been  collefled  in  different  parts  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  their  numbers  increafed  in  other  parts;  fo  that  in  1790, 
the  whole  connexion  amounted  to  itfty*feven  thoufanil  fix  hundred  and 
twenty-one.  To  fuperintend  the  methodift  connexion  in  America* 
the^  had,  in  1788,  two  bifhops,  thirty  elders,  and  fifty  deacons. 

Roman  Catholics. 

'  The  whole  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States  is 
edimated  at  about  fifty  thoufand ;  one  half  of  which  are  in  the  State  of 
Maryland.  Their  peculiar  and  leading  dodrlnes  and  tenets  are  too  ge- 
nerally knoM'n  to  need  a  recital  here.  They  have  a  Bishop,  who  re- 
fides  in  Baltimore,  and  many  of  their  congregations  are  large  and  rc- 
fpcftable. 

'        GermanLutherans  AND  Calvinists. 

The  German  inhabitants  in  thefe  dates,  who  principally  belong  to 
Pennfylvania  and  New  York,  are  divided  into  a  variety  of  fefts;  the 
principal  of  which  are,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Moravians, 
TuNKERs,  and  Mennionists.  Of  thefe  the  German  Luthcrant 
are  the  ipofl  numerous.  Of  this  dcnominatio  1,  and  the  German  Cal- 
vinifts;  who  are  next  to  them  in  numbers,  thcie  arc  upwar4s  of  fixty 
minifters  in  Pennfylvania— and  the  former  have  twelve,  and  the  latter 
fi^  churchcr  in  the  ftate  of  New  York.  Many  of  their  churches  are 
large  and  fplendid,  and  in  fomc  inftances  furnilhed  with  organs.  Thefe 
Jwo  denominations  live  together  in  the  greateft  harmony,  often 
preaching  in  each  other's  churches,  and  fometimes  uniting  in  the 
eretflion  of  a  church,  in  which  they  alternately  worlhip. 


■ti.^l- 


Moravians. 


•♦.  '\u  *.. 


•■■':t 


The  Moravians  are  a  refpedtable  body  of  Chriftians  in  thefe  States. 
Of  this  denomination,  there  were,  in  1788,  about  one  thoufand  three 
hundred  fouls  in  Pennfylvania ;  viz .  at  Bethlehem,  between  five  and 
fix  hundred,  which  number  has  fmce  increafed — at  Nazareth,  four 
hundred  and  fifty — at  Litiz,  upwards  of  three  hundred.  Their  other 
fettlements,  in  the  United  States,  are  at  Hope,  in  New  Jerfey,  about 
one  hundred  fouls;  at  Wachovia,  on  Yadkin  river.  North  Carolina, 
containing  fix  churches.  Befides  thefe  regular  fettlements,  formed  by 
fuch  only  as  are  members  of  the  brethren's  church,  and  live  together 

in 
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in  jood  oi4er  and  harmony,  there  are  in  dUTerent  porta  of  ?eniUy}v$n'\Sf 
Maryland,  and  New  Jeifey,  and  in  the  citic«  of  Newport,  {Rhode 
Ifland)  New  Yorlc«  Philadelphia,  Lancafter«  Yoik-town»  Sec.  congre- 
gation* of  the  brethren!  who  have  iheir  own  chttrchet  apd  miniften, 
«nd  hold  the  fiinie  ^ninciplea*  and  doArinal  tenets*  land  church  rites 
and  ceremoniea  as  the  former,  though  their  local  fituation  does  not  admit 
of  fuch  particular  regUiations,  as  are  peculiar  to  the  regular  fettle- 
ments. 

They  call  themfeives  "  The  Unitid  BuBTHacN  of  thi  Fro. 
TtsTANT  EriscoPAL  CHvacN."  They  «re  called  Moravians,  be. 
caufe  the  firft  iettlers  in  the  EngUth  doroimoas  were  chiefly  eni|grant8 
from  Moravia.  Thcfe  were  the  remnant  and  genuine  defcendents  of 
the  antient  United  Brethren,  eftablifhed  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  as 
*  early  as  the  year  1456.  About  the  middle  of  the  lad  century,  thty 
left  their  native  country  to  avoid  perfecution,  and  to  enjoy  liberty  of 
confcience,  and  the  true  exercife  of  the  religion  of  their  forefathers. 
They  were  received  in  Saxony,  and  other  Froteftaat  dominionsi  and 
were  encouraged  to  fettle  among  them,  and  were  joined  by  many  fe> 
rious  people  of  other  dominions.  They  adhere  to  the  Augyftine  Con- 
feflion  of  Faith,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  Proteftant  divines  at  the 
time  of  the  reformation  in  Germany,  in  the  year  1530,  and  prefented 
at  the  diet  of  the  empire  at  Aufburg;  and  which,  at  that  time,  con« 
tained  the  doArinal  fyftem  of  all  the  eftablifhed  Proteftant  churches^ 
They  retain  the  difcipline  of  their  ancient  church,  and  make  ufe  of 
Epifcopal  ordination,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  thein  in  a  dire^ 
line  of  fuccefllon  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,* 

They  profefs  to  live  in  ftridl  obedience  to  the  ordinances  of  Chri((f 
fuch  at  the  obfervation  of  the  Sabbath,  Infant  Baptifm,  and  the 
Lord's  Supper;  and  in  addition  to  thefe,  they  piadUce  the  footwalhing, 
the  kifs  of  love,  and  the  ufe  of  the  lot. 

They  were  introduced  into  America  by  count  Zinzeadorf,  and 
r-iettled  at  Bethlehem,  which  is  their  principal  fettlemeat  in  America,  as 
rearly  as  1741.  Regularity, indaftry,  ingenuity,  andeconomy,  arc  cha? 
jafteriftics  of  this  people,  . 

*See.Div'id  Crantt*  Hift.  of  'The  ancient  nnd  modern  United  Brethren'TCburch, 

tranflated  frum  the  German,  by  the  Rev.  Bei^amin  La  Trobe.'    London,  1780    Thofe 

who  w^Ih  totibtain  a  thorough  and  impartial  knowledge  of  their  religiou*  fentiments  an4 

'  e6ftoms,  ma^  fee  tliem  excellently  fummed  up  in  a  plain,  but  nervous  ftile,  in  *  An  ex- 

><  pofition  of  Chriftian  Do£tine,  as  taught  in  th<  Frotvftant  churchof  the  United  Brethren,* 
-written  in  German,  by  A.  C.^pangenber^i  and  tranflated  «nd  publiflKdin  Epgjiih  in  1784. 

.  TINKERS, 
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TUNKIRS, 

The  TuKKBRs  are  Co  called  in  dcrilion,  from  the  ivord  Tu:^ici!v^ 
to  put  a  morfel  in  ftt-ict,  'I'lie  Knglilh  word  that  conveys  the  propef 
meaning  of  Tunk^i .  is  S^pt  or  Dipper t.  I'hcy  h.ive  been  alfo  called 
Tamblers,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  j.'crform  baptifm,  wliich  is  by 
putting  the  pcrlbni  while  knculing,  head  lirft  unJcr  water,  fo  as  to  re* 
fcmble  the  motion  of  the  body  in  tlic  ailion  of  tuinhling.  The  Ger- 
mans found  the  letters  /  and  b  like  d  and  p\  hence  the  words  Tunkcra 
and  Tumblers,  have  been  corruptly  written  Dunkcrs  and  Dumplers. 

The  firft  appearing  of  thcfc  people  in  America  wai  in  the  year  1719, 
when  about  twenty  families  landed  in  Philadelphia,  and  dlfpcrfed  tliem- 
fclvcs  in  various  parts  of  Pennfylvania.  They  are  what  arc  called  Ge- 
lieral  Baptifts,  and  hold  the  dod\rine  of  general  redemption  and  general 
falvation.  They  ufe  great  plainnefs  of  drcfs  and  language,  and  nv ill 
neither fviear  nor  fight^  nor  gj  to  lazv,  nor  take  intcrrji  for  the  money  they 
lend.  They  commonly  wear  their  beards — keep  the  firft  day  Sabbath, 
except  one  congregation — have  the  Lord's  Supper  with  its  ancient  at- 
tendants of  Love-feafts,  with  wafliing  of  feet,  kifs  of  charity,  and 
right  hand  of  fellowfliip*  They  anoint  the  fick  with  oil  for  their  re- 
covery, and  ufe  the  trine  immcrfion,  with  laying  on  of  hands  and 
prayer,  even  while  the  perfon  baptifed  is  in  the  water.  Their  church 
government  and  difciplinc  are  for  the  moll  part  fimilar  with  thofc  of 
the  Englilh  Baptifts,  except  that  every  brother  is  allowed  to  fpeak  in 
the  congregation;  and  their  beft  fpeaker  is  ufually  ordained  to  be  theit 
minifter.  They  have  deacons,  deaconeffes,  from  among  their  ancient 
widows,  and  exhorters,  who  arc  all  licenfed  to  ufe  their  gifts  ftatedly. 
On  the  whole,  notwithftandnig  their  peouliarities,  they  appear  to  be 
HUMBLE,  WELL-MEANING  Christians,  and  have  acquired  the cha- 
lafter  of  the  harmlefs  *  Tunkers. 

Their  principal  fettlcmcnt  is  at  Ephrata,  fomctiraes  called  Tunkers 
Town,  in  Lancafter  county,  li:vty  miles  wefhvard  of  Philadelphia.  It 
confifts  of  about  forty  buildings,  of  which  thrc;  are  places  of. wor- 
ship: one  is  called  Sharon,  and  adjoins  the  fiber's  apartment  as  a  chapel ; 
another,  belonging  to  the  brother's  apartment,  is  cnlled  Bethany.  To 
thefe  the  brethren  and  fiftcrs  rcfort,  fcparately  to  worlhip  morning  and 
evening,  and  fometimes  in  the  night.  The  third  u  a  common  church, 
called  Zion^  where  all  in  the  fetileiiient  meet  once  a  week  for  public  wor- 

*  It  would  be  exceedingly  happy  for  mankin  J  if  this  epithet  could  be  beftowtd  on 
iut  profefTed  followers  9f  every  oUier  religious  pcti'ui&on. 
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fliip.  The  brethren  have  adopted  the  White  Frier's  drefs,  with  foitiff 
alterations;  theftders  that  of  the  nuns;  and  many  of  both  like  them 
have  taken  the  vow  of  celibacy.  All,  however,  do  not  keep  the  vow. 
When  they  marry,  they  leave  their  cells  and  go  among  the  married 
people.  They  fubfift  by  cultivating  their  landa,  by  attending  a  print* 
ing  office,  a  grift  mill,  a  paper  mill,  an  oil  mill,  &c.  and  the  lifters  by 
fpirtning,  weaving,  fewing,  &c.  They  at  firft  llcpt  on  board  couches, 
but  now  on  beds,  and  have  othenvife  abated  much  of  their  former  feve* 
rity.  This  congregation  keep  the  feventh  day  Sabbath.  Their  finging 
is  charming,  owing  to  the  pleafantnefa  of  their  voices,  the  variety  of 
parts,  and  the  devout  manner  of  performance*  Befidcs  this  congrega- 
tion at  Ephrata,  there  werei  in  1770,  fourteen  others  in  various  other 
parts  of  Pennfylvania,  and  fome  in  Maryland.  The  whole,  exclufive  of 
tliofe  in  Maryland,  amounted  to  upwards  of  two  thoufand  fouls. 


Mennonists. 


i\ 


The  Mennonists  derive  their  name  from  Menno  Simon,  a  native 
of  Witmars  in  Germany,  a  man  of  learning,  bom  in  the  year  1505,  in 
tlie  time  of  the  reformation  by  Luther  and  Calvin.  Hevtiras  a  famous 
Roman  Catholic  preacher,  till  about  the  year  15317  when  he  became  a 
Baptift.  Some  of  his  followers  came  into  Pennfylvania  from  New  York 
and  fettled  at  German«town,  as  early  as  1692.  This  is  at  prefent  their 
principal  congregation,  and  the  mother  of  the  reft.  Their  whole  num- 
ber, in  1770,  in  Pennfylvania,  wa»  upwards  of  four  thoufand,  divided 
into  thirteen  churches,  and  forty-two  congregations,  under  the  care  of 
fifteen  ordained  minifters,  and  fifty-three  licenfed  preachers. 

The  Mennonifts  do  not,  like  the  Tunkers,  hold  the  doArine  of  gene- 
ral falvation;  yet  like  them,  thej  nuill  neither fwear  nor  fight  ^  nor  bear  any 
ch/iltjlcet  nor  go  to  lanUy  nor  take  intereftfor  the  money  they  lend',  many, 
however,  break  this  laft  rule.  Some  of  them  wear  their  beards;  wa(h 
each  others  feet,  &c*  and  all  ufe  plainnefs  of  fpeech  and  drefs.  Some 
have  been  expelled  their  fociety  for  wearing  buckles  in  their  flioes,  and 
having  pocket-holes  in  their  coats.  Their  church  government  is  demo- 
cratical.  They  call  themfelves  the  Harmless  Christians,  Re- 
tengeless  Christians,  and  Vveaponless  CHRisTrANs.  They 
are  Baptifts  rather  in  name  than  in  faft ;  for  they  do  not  ufe  immerfion. 
Their  common  mode  of  baptifm  is  this;  the  perfon  to  be  baptifed 
kneels ;  the  minifter  holds  his  hands  over  him,  into  which  the  deacoa 
pours  water,  wliich  runs  through  upon  the  head  of  the  perfon  kneeling. 
After  thiS)  fbUows  iropofition  of  hands  and  prayes. 
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Universalists. 

The  denomination  ftiled  Universalists,  though  their  fchemcs  are 
very  various,  may  properly  enough  be  divided  Into  two  claffes,  viz. 
Thofc  who  embrace  the  fcheme  of  Dr.  Chauncey,  exhibited  in  his  book 
entitled  "  The  Salvation  of  all  Men ;"  and  rfie  difciples  of  Mr.  Win. 
chefter  and  Mr.  John  Murray. 

A  judicious  fummary  of  Dr.  Chauncey's  fentiments,  has  been  given  ia 
H.  Adams's  View  of  Religions,  as  follows; 

"  That  the  fcheme  of  revelation  has  the  happinefs  of  all  mankind 
lying  at  bottom,  as  its  great  and  ultimate  end;  that  it  gradually  tends 
to  this  end ;  and  will  not  fail  of  its  accomplifliment,  when  fully  com- 
pleted. Some,  in  confequence  of  its  operation,  as  conducted  by  the 
Son  of  God,  will  be  difpofed  and  enabled,  in  this  prefent  ilate,  Co 
make  fuch  improvements  in  virtue,  the  only  rational  preparative  for 
happinefs,  as  that  they  fliall  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  it  in  the  next 
flate.  Others  who  have  proved  incurable  under  the  means  which  have 
been  ufea  with  them  in  this  ftate,  inftead  of  being  happy  in  the  next, 
will  be  awfully  miferable;  not  to  continue  fo  finally,  but  that  they 
may  be  convinced  of  their  folly,  and  recovered  to  a  virtuous  frame  of 
mind:  and  this  will,  be  the  effect  of  the  future  torment^  upon  many ; 
the  confequence  whereof  will  be  their  falvation,  they  beini;  thus  fitted 
for  it.  And  there  may  be  yet  other  fiates,  before  the  fcheme  of  God 
may  be  perfe^led,  and  mankind  univerfally  cured  of  their  moral  difor- 
ders,  and  in  this  way  qualified  for,  and  finally  inflated  in,  eternal  happi. 
nefs.  But  however  many  ftates  fome  of  the  individuals  of  the  human 
fpecies  may  pafs  through,  and  of  however  lung  continuance  they  may 
be,  the  whole  is  intended  to  fubferve  the  grand  defign  of  mrverfal  hap. 
f'tne/s,  and  will  finally  terminate  In  it ;  infomuch,  that  the  Son  of  God 
and  Saviour  of  men  will  not  deliver  up  his  truft  into  the  hands  of  his 
Father t  who  committed  it  to  him,  till  he  has  difchaiged  his  obligations 
in  virtue  of  it ;  having  finally  /ixed  aU  men  in  heaven,  when  God  will 
be  All  in  All," 

The  number  of  this  denomination  is  not  known.  The  open  advo< 
eates  of  this  fcheme  are  few ;  though  the  number  is  larger  who  embrace 
the  doctrine  of  the  falvation  of  all  men,  upon  principles  fomewhat  fimi- 
lar,  but  varioufly  differing  from  thofe  on  which  the  above-mentioned 
fcheme  is  grounded. 

Article  Umvtrfal'ifts,  where  the  reader  may  ftn4  alfo  a  fummary  of  the  arguments 
fgr  and  a^ainii  bis  fchcnct 
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The  latter  dafs  of  Univerfalifts  have  a  new  fchemc,  differing  eflert* 
tially  from  that  of  the  former,  which  they  rejeft  as  inconfiftent  and  ab- 
furd :  and  they  cannot  conceive  how  they  who  embrace  it,  can,  '*  with 
any  degree  of  propriety,-  be  called  Universalists,  on  Apoftolic  prin- 
ciples, as  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  any  idea  of  being  faved  by, 
or  ///  the  Lord,  with  an  everlafting,  or  with  any  falvation." — Hence 
they  call  them  "  Pharisaical  Universalists,  who  arc  iy/7/;»^ /o 
jujiify  tbettifel'ves*. 

It  is  difficult  to  fay  what  is  the  prcfent  fcheme  of  the  denomination 
of  which  we  are  now  freaking;  for  they  diftcr  not  only  from  all  other 
Pniverfaliils,  and  from  each  other,  but  even  from  themfclves  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  The  reader,  however,  may  form  an  idea  of  fomeof  their 
tenets  fr  )m  what  follows,  colleded  from  the  letter  referred  to  in  the 
note.  This  letter,  written  by  a  man  of  firft  rate  talents,  and  the  head 
of  the  denomination,  and  profefling  to  rcdify  miftakes  re Tpeding  doc- 
trines propagated  under  the  Chrillian  nanv: — to  give  the  character  of  a 
Consistent  Universalist — and  to  acouaint  the  world  with  their 
REAL  fentiments,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude,  gives  as  true  an  account 
of  theirf:;heme  as  can  be  obtained-  .    -     ' 

From  this  letter  it  appears,  that  they  beliCve  "  that  Religion  oi  fome 
fort  or  other,  is  a  public  benefit;"  and  that  every  pj;rfon  is  at  liberty,  and 
is  bound  to  fupport  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  true  Religion — That 
public  worihip  on  every  firft  day  of  the  week,  is  an  incumbent  duty  on 
all  real  lovers  of  divine  truth — that  prayer,  as  it  indicates  truft  /w,  and 
dependence  on  God,  is  part  of  his  worfnip— rThey  believe  that  the  De. 
^e'l'veti  who  beguiled  Eve,  and  not  our  frjl  parents  thcmfelvcs,  did  the 
4eed  which  brought  ruin  and  death  on  all  the  human  race — That  there 
are  two  chfTes  of  fallen  finners — the  ANGEi..s  who  kept  not  their  firft 
<ftate,2ndthe  human  nature,  deceived  by  the  former,  andi apparently 
deft royed  cpnfequent  thereon; — that  ^,  jrji  God,  in  the  law  given  by 
Mofes,  has  denounced  death  and  the  curfe  on  e'veryoue  nvho contmucth  not 
in  all  things,  ivrilim  in  the  hook  of  the  laiv  to  do  them  ■  but  that  tht/ame 
God  was  manifcfted  in  the  flclb  as  the  head  of  every  man,  jitade  tinder  the 
hiu,  to  redeem  them  that  are  under  the  law,  being  made  a  curfe  for  them-— 
that  he  tajicd  d- nth  for  ei:eryman,  being  a  Saviour,  not  of  ayj-wcnlv, 
but  of  all  men — and  that  the  declaration  of  this  is  the  Go/pel. — They  be- 
lieve that  when  God  denounces  on  the  human  race,  woes,  wrath,  tribu- 
lation, death,  damnation,  &c.  in  the  Scriptures,  he  fpeaks  in  his  legilla- 
;■   live  capacity,  as  the  juft  God  who  will    ly  no  means  clear  the guilty-^iht^t 

•Mr.  Murray's  ««  Letter  to  a  Friend,"  .--je  40,  41.  printed  in  Bofton,  1791. 
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Dtlicn  he  fpcaks  of  mercy^  grace,  peace,  of  life  as  the  gift  of  God,  and 
fnlvation  in  whole  or  in  part,  he  fpeaks  in  the  charafler  of  thzjvji  God 
and  Saviour, — that  the  former  is  the  language  of  the  law ;  the  latter  i$ 
the  language  of  the  Gofpel. 

They  believe  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  came  to  fave  the  human  nature 
from  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  Devil,  and  his  works — that  he  came 
to  deftroy  the  latter,  that  he  might  fave  the  former — That  *'  Sin  is  the 
work  of  the  Devil — that  he  Is  the  Worker  and  Doer  of  whatever  gives 
offence"— That  Jefus,  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  (hall  feparate  from 
his  kingdom,  both  the  evil fForier ind  his  evil  works;  the  evil  Worker, 
in  the  charafter  of  goats — the  evil  luorks  in  the  charadler  of  tares. 
They  fuppofe  that  what  is  wicked  in  mankind,  is  reprefented  by  the 
evil  feed  fown  by  the  evil  One  in  human  nature,  and  that  **  when  the 
Sower  of  the  evil  feed,  and  all  the  evil  feed  fown,  (hall  be  feparated 
from  the  feed  which  God  fowcd,  then  the  feed  which  is  properly  God's 
feed,  will  be  like  him  who  fowed  it,/«r*  and  holy" 

They  confider  all  ordinances  as  merely Jhadovjs ;  yet  they  celebrate  the 
Lord's  Supjier,  by  eating  and  drinking  wine— and  fome  of  them  fuppofe 
that  evrry  time  they  eat  bread  and  drink  wine,  they  comply  with  our 
Lord's  injunftion,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me." — Various  other 
opinions  prevail  among  them  refpefting  this  ordinance,  and  that  of  bap- 
tifm.  They  **  admit  of  Dut  one  baptifm,  the  baptizer  Jefus  Chrift ; 
the  elements  made  ufe  of,  the  Holy  Ghoft  and  fire" — yet  they  are 
willing,  in  order  to  avoid  contention,  *•  to  become  all  things  to  all 
jnen,"  and  to  baptize  infants  by  sprinkling,  or  adults  by  im- 
mersion— or  to  omit  thefe  ligns  altogether,  according  as  the  opinions 
of  parents  may  vary  upon  this  fubjcft — Some  think  it  proper  to  dedicate 
their  children  to  the  Lord,  by  putting  them  into  the  arms  of  the  minifter, 
to  be  by  him  prefented  to  Chrift,  to  be  baptized  with  his  baptifm,  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity,  the  minifter  at  the  fame  time  to  blefs  them  in  the 
words  in  which  God  commanded  Aaron  and  his  fons  to  blefs  the  children 
of  Ifrael — "  The  Lord  blefs  thee,  &c."  It  appears  in  (hort,  that  their 
notions  rcfpefting  thefe  ordinances  are  various,  and  with  many  vague, 
and  unfcttlcd.  '         .   .     ^ 

They  believe  in  a  judgment  pajl  and  a  judgment  to  come — that  the 
pajl  judgment  is  either  that  in  which  the  world  was  judged  in  the  fecond 
Adam,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Saviour,  "  AVw  is  the  judgment  of 
this  <v:orld — noiv  is  the  Prince  of  this  nuorld  caji  out  and  judgment  exe- 
cuted on  them  and  on  the  whole  human  nature,  according  to  the  righte- 
ous ju  igincnt  of  God— or  that  which  every  man  is  to  exercife  upon 
"      '  V  bimfclf 
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himfelf,  according  to  the  words  "Judge  jout/elves  and  ye  Jhall  not  be 
judged"—-'-*  The  judgment  to  come  is  that  in  which  all  who  have  not 
judged  themfelves — all  unbelievers  of  the  human  race,  and  all  the  fallen 
angels,  (hall  be  judged  by  the  Saviour — ^but  thcfc  two  characters,  viz. 
nnbelievers  of  the  human  race^  and  the  fallen  angels,  fliall  be  placed,  the 
former  on  the  right,  the  latter  on  the  left  hand  of  their  Judge  j  the  one 
under  the  denomination  of  Jheep,  for  whofe  falvation  the  Saviour  laid 
down  his  life — the  other  under  the  denomination  of  goatSf  who  are  the 
accurfcd,  whofe  nature  he  paiTed  by — "  The  human  nature"  i.  e.  the 
Jljeep  or  unbelievers  of  the  human  race,  "  as  the  offspring  of  the  ever- 
lading  Father,  and  the  ranfomedof  the  Xor</— (hall  be  brought,  by  divine 
power,  into  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them,  before  the  foundation  oj  the 
ivorld— the  other  nature,  i.  e.  the  goats,  or  fallen  angels,  "  will  be  feat 
into  the  fie  prepared  for  them."*  From  which  it  appears,  that  it  is  their 
opinion,  that  Tinbclufers  of  the  human  race,  or  Jheep,  and  the  fallen  nngels, 
or  gsats,  will  be  the  only  claffes  of  creatures  concernrd  in  the  awards  of 
the  laft  judgment — and  that  the  righteous,  or  believers  in  Chpft,  wilj 
not  then  be  judged,  having  previoufly  judged  themfelves  + — "  Put  the 
reft  of  mankind,"  fay  they,  "  will  be  the  fubjeAs  of  this  judgment, 
when  our  Saviour  Jiall  bf  revealed  from  heaven  in  faming  fire,  taking 
i-CTigeance  on  them  that  knonju  not  God^  and  obey  not  the  go/pel;  and  they 
fijall  then  be  punijhcd  with  everlajiing  deftruSion  from  the  prefence  of  the 
Lord  and  the  glory  ofhitpowaer."    Their  inferences  from,  and  expofition 
of  this  paiTage,  are  peculiar,  and  will  ferye  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
their  manner  of  explaining  other  parallel  paflages  of  Scripture,    from 
this  awful  revelation  of  the  Saviour,  to  take  vengeance  on  them  that 
know  not  God,  and  obey  not  the  gofpel,  they  infer  this  confequence, 
they  (hall  then  be  made  to  know  God,  and  obey  the  gofpel.— The  ever- 
lafting  deftiudion,  from  the  prefence  of  the  Lord  and  the  glory  of  his 

*  The  reader  will  doubtlefi  notice  that  the  plural  pronoiifl  tb(m,  is  fcveral  times  ufej 
to  exprefs  the  lingular  noun  human  nature,  an4  Prince  of  ibit  world,  as  the  tumiin 
rnctire,  &c.  fliall  be  brought  inf)  the  kingdom  prepared  tor  them ;  the  other  nature  will 
jbe  font  into  the  fire  preprared  for  tkm—thc  Prince  of  tlih  world  <hall  be  caft  out,  and 
juilgmcnt  be  executed  on  tkem»  This  is  a  phrafeolo[;y  apparently  peculiar  to  thi^ 
dcnominatioi^. 

f  In  the  following.paffage,  the  contrary  feems  to  be  aflertcd.  Speaking  of  the  laft 
judgement  it  \i  fa'.d,  <'  Here,  inftead  of  head  and  member!*  being  judged  together,  by 
the  bead,  Cbrift,  the  divine  nature,  the  members  are  confidercd  in  their  diftinft  charac- 
ters, as  good  and  evil,  or  believer  and  unbeliever,  as  tbildrtn  of  ligbt,  and  children  of 
^nkwii—'AtA  judged  by  their  own  hcail," 
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power,  with  which  thcy^all  be  puniihed)  they  fuppofe  is  fuffcred  by  un- 
believers, in  confequencc  of  the  revelation  of  the  everlafting  deftruftion* 
previout  to  this  awful  period — and  that  they  will  fufFer  no  punifhment 
after  it— for  <*  it  is  not  faid,"  they  fay,  <'  that  they  (hall  be  evtrlajiinglj 
punifhed  with  deftruftion."  They  explain  their  idea  of  everlaft'mg 
fmijhment  and  fuffcrlng  the  pain  of  eternal  fire,  thus,  «*  Were  it  fofjUble 
to  find  a  culinary  fire  that  never  would  be  extinguifhed,  but  remain  in 
the  ftrifteft  fenfe  of  the  word,  everkf/mg  or  eternal— -^omXA.  any  mem" 
ber  of  the  body  pafs  through  that  burning  flame,  though  but  a  moment  of 
time  had  been  thus  fpent  in  paffing  through ;  yet  even  in  that  moment^  it 
would  fuffer  theipain  of  eternal  fire.'*  But  whether  they  believe  it  pofjible 
that  there  (hoald  be  fuch  a  fire,  or  that  unbelicw:rs  (hall  be  doomed  to 
fuffer  the  funi/hment  of  eternal  fire  by  thus  pafling  through  if,  I  do  not 
find  exprefsly  aflerted,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  do. 

They  do  not  fuppofe  that  "  all  mankind  will  be  on  a  level  in  the 
article  of  death,  but  that  they  who  die  in  unbelief,  will  lie  doian  in  for- 
row,  and  rife  to  tVe  refurreition  of  damnation,  or  condemnation  ;  and 
when  the  books  Ihall  be  opened,  and  the  dead,  both  fmall  and  great, 
fhall  be  judged  out  of  the  things  written  in  the  books— every  mouth 
(hall  be  flopped,  and  all  the  world  become  guilty  before  God ;  and  while 
confcious  of  guilt,  but  ignorant  of  a  Saviour— they  Iharll  call  on  the 
rocks  and  mountains  to  fall  on  them  to  hide  them  from  the  wrath  of 
the  Lam.b — But  that  in  this  Judgment  the  Judge  is  the  Saviour — they  will 
be  judged  by  their  own  head;"  and  as  the  head  of  every  man  is  Chrifl 
—all  of  courfe  mull  be  acquitted  and  faved.    - 

Although  they  believe  that  the  Devil  is  the  doer  or  vm-ker  of  every 
thing  that  gives  offence ;  yet  they  aflert  that  **  all  men  at  all  times  are 
fmners,  and  come  fhort  of  the  glory  of  God" — but  they  believe  that 
what  Chrift  fuffered,  **  was  confidered  by  the  Great  Lawgiver,  as  done 
and  fufifered  by  every  man  in  his  own  perfon  ;  and  that  every  man  is  as 
much  intereffed  in  what  Chrift,  the  fecond  Adam  did,  as  they  were  in 
what  the  firft  Adam  did" — This  idea  appears  to  be  incongruous  with 
any  future  judgment  of  any  kind,  The  Confiflent  Univerfalijl,  therefore 
"  does  not  confider  himfelf  under  the  law  any  more  than  a  woman  con. 
iiders  herfelf  under  the  direftion  or  dominion  of  a  hufhand  that  is  dead 
and  buried — nor  is  he  afraid  of  death,  being  aflured  that  Jefus  hath 
aboliflied  death,  and  left  nothing  of  it  hut  xhsjhadow." 

The  Univerfalifts  of  this  denomination,  in  common  with  other  Chrif- 

tians,  profefs  themfelves  to  be  the  advocates  of  piety,  religion,  and  «ff- 

r(»/»Vy,—They  aflert  the  duty  of  doing  right  as  men— as  members  of  civil 
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fociety— and  as  Chriftians,  As  mere  men,"  they  hold,  that  "  they  mud 
follow  nature,  at  they  will  fink  beneath  the  level  of  the  beafts  of  the 
field," — aud  yet  they  affcrt  that  "  all  the  r'lghlcoujnefs  found  in  the  heft  of 
tnere  human  nature  is  but  a  filthy  rag" — That  as  members  of  civil  fociety 
they  muft  fubmit  to  the  laws,  or  if  thought  too  fevere,  they  may  avoid 
them  by  a  removal  from  the  ftate." — That  as  Chriftians  they  muft  be 
under  the  direftion  of  Chrift,  and  do  ijuhal/oe^-er  he  comma/ids  them ; 
and  thefe  are  his  commandments,  *<  that  lue  believe  in  h'lmt  and  lonni 
mte  another" 

This  denomination  of  Univerfalifts,  are  not  very  numerous  in 
the  United  States,  fonie  are  in  Pennfylvania — fome  in  different  parts  oi 
New  York,  Connedlicut,  Rhode  Ifland,  and  New  Hampihire  ;  but  the 
body  of  them  are  in  Bofton,  and  Gloncefter,  in  Maftachufetts.  They 
have  feveral  conftituted  churches,  which  are  governed  by  an  ecclefiafti- 
cal  conftitution,  formed  in  1789,  by  a  convention  of  their  minifters  at 
Philadelphia. 


SHAKtRS. 

This  is  a  fmall  and  fingular  feft  of  Chriftians,  which  have  fprung  up 
in  America  as  lately  as  1774 ;  when  a  few  of  this  feft  went  from  Eng- 
land to  New  York,  and  there  being  joined  by  a  few  others,  they  fettled 
at  Nifqueunia,  above  Albany,  which  is  their  principal  fettlement :  a  few 
others  are  fcattered  in  difterent  parts  of  the  country. 

The  head  of  this  party,  while  flie  lived,  *  was  Anna  Leefe,  ftyled  the 
Eleft  Lady.  Her  followers  aflerted,  that  ftie  was  the  woman  fpoken  of 
in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Revelations,  and  that  (he  fpoke  feventy-two 
tongues :  and  although  thefe  tongues  were  unintelligible  to  the  living, 
ftie  converfed  with  the  dead  who  underftood  her  language.  They  al- 
ledged  alfo  that  Ihe  was  the  mother  of  all  the  Eha ;  that  (he  travailed 
for  the  whole  world — that  no  bleffing  could  defcend  to  any  perfon  but 
only  by  and  through  her,  and  that  in  the  way  of  her  being  pofleffed  of 
their  fins,  by  their  confeffing  and  repenting  of  ihem,  one  by  one,  ac- 
cording to  her  direflion. 

-  Their  leading  doftrinal  tenets,  as  given  by  one  of  their  own  denomi- 
nation, are,  "  That  the  firft  refurreftion  is  already  come,  and  now  is  the 
time  to  judge  themfelves.  That  they  have  power  to  heal  the  fick,  to 
raife  the  dead,  and  caft  out  devils.    That  they  have  a  correfpondcnce 

•  This  woman  affcrtcd,  that  ihe  fliauld  never  die  5  but  notwithftandinj 
her  predidVions  and  aflcitions  to  the  contrary,  flie  died  in  1784;  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  one  Jimes  Whitsker,  who  n'.fo  died  in  1787.  Jofeph  Meachani,  who  hat 
attained  the  re{)uuujn  ^i  a  prophet:  .inio.'i;^  them,  is  at  grefeoc  their  leader. 

with* 
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•whin  angelsi  the  fpirits  of  tfie  faints  and  their  departed  ifritfndi.  That 
they  fpcak  with  divers  kind  of  tongues  in  their  pablic  affemblies.  That 
it  is  lawful  to  praftife  vocal  mnjic  with  dancing  in  the  Chriftian  churched 
if  it  be  pra^lifed  in  praifing  the  Lord.  That  their  church  is  come  out 
of  the  order  of  natural  generation,  to  be  as  Chrift  was;  and  that  thofc 
who  have  wives  are  as  though  they  had  none.  That  by  thefe  meant 
heaven  begins  upon  earth,  and  they  thereby  lofe  their  earthly  and  fen- 
fual  relation  to  Adam  the  firft*  and  come  to  be  tranfparent  in  their  ideas, 
in  the  bright  and  heavenly  vifions  of  God.  That  fomc  of  their  people 
are  of  the  number  of  the  hundred  and  forty-four  thoufand,  who  were  rj?- 
deemed  from  the  earth,  and  were  not  defiled  with  women.  That  the 
word  evcrlading,  when  applied  to  the  punilhment  of  the  wicked*  meani> 
only  a  ///w/'W  period,  txccpt  in  the  cafe  ef  thofe  nuho  fall  from  their  chutch  ; 
and  that  for  fnch  there  is  no  forgivenefs,  neither  in  this  world  nor  that 
which  is  to  come.  That  it  is  unlawful  to  fwear,  game,  or  ufe  compli- 
ments—and that  water  baptifm  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  abolilhed. 
ThatAdam'9  fin  is  not  imputed  to  his  poilerity— ^and  that  the  do^riric^ 
of  eleftion  and  reprobation  are  to  be  rejefled."         •  '"^  ''"^  ♦"'^* 

The  difcipline  of  this  denomination  is  founded  on  the  iuppofed  per^ 
feftion  of  their  leaders.  The  Mother,  or  the  EleA  Lady,  it  is  faid,  obey* 
God  through  Chrift.  European  elders  obey  her.  American  labourers, 
and  common  people  obey'  them :  while  confeflion  is  made  of  every  fecret 
thing,  from  the  oldeft  to  the  youngeft.  The  people  are  made  to  be- 
lieve that  tlrey  are  feen  through  and  through  in  the  gofpel  glafs  olF 
perfection,  by  their  teachers,  who  behold  the  ftate  of  the  dead,  and  in^ 
numerable  worlds  of  fpirits  good  and  bad.  .^     ;  *, 

Thefe  people  are  generally  inftrufted  to  be  very  induftrious,  and  * 
Iring  in  according  to  their  abllityy  to  keep  up  the  meeting*  They  vary 
in  their  exerclfes.  Their  heavy  dancing,  as  it  is  called,  is  performed 
by  a  perpetual  fpringing  from  the  houfe  floor,  about  four  inches  up  and 
down,  both  in  the  mens  and  womens  apartment,  moving  about  with  ex^ 
txaordioary  troiifport,  finging  fometimes  one  at  a  time,  fometimei 
piore,. 

This  elevation  afFefls  the  nerves,  fo  that  they  have  intervals  tX  fhut. 
^er'tngy  as  if  they  were  in  a  ftrong  fit  of  the  ague,  they  fometimes  clap 
hands  and  leap  fo  as  to  ftrike  the.  joifts  above  their  heads. '  They  throw 
piF  their  outfide  garments  in  thefe  exercifes,  and  fpend  their  firength 
very  cheerfully  this  way.  Their  chief  fpeaker  often  calls  for  attention ; 
when  they  all  flop  and  hear  fome  harangue,  and  then  fall  to  dancing 
again.  They  alTert  that  their  dancing  is  the  token  of  the  great  joy 
aiid  happinefs  of  the  new  Jerffalemfiafef  and  denotes  the  viftory  over 
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fin.  Onie  of  the  poftures  which  uurta/es  among  themi  is  turning  round 
vcryfvvifc  fot  an  hour  or  two.  This,  they  fay,  is  to  (how  the  great 
power  of  God.  * 

Th^y  fojtnetimes  fall  on  their  knees  and  make  a  found  like  the  roar, 
ing  of  many  waters,  in  groans  and  cries  to  God«  as  they  fayj  for  the 
wicked  world  who  perfecute  them.  * 

jiws. 

The  Jews  are  not  nunterous  in  the  United  States.  They  have,  how« 
enter,  fy/ifigogues  at  Savannah,  Charleflon,  (South  Carolina^  Philadelphia, 
Kew  York,  and  Newport.  Beiides  thofe  who  rciide  at  thefe  places, 
there  are  others  (eattered  in  different  towns  in  the  United  States. 

The  Jews  in  Gharlefton,  among  other  peculiarities  in  burying  their 
4ead»  have  thefe :  After  the  funeral  dirge  is  fung,  and  juft  before  the 
CQrpfe  is,d^pofited  in  the  grave,  the  coffin  is  opened,  and  a  fmall  bag  of 
earth,  taken  from  the  grave,  is  carefully  put  under  the  head  of  the  de, 
ceafed;  then  fome  powder,  faid  to  be  earth  brought  from  Jerufa« 
Iem»  and  carefully  kept  for  this  purpose,  is  taken  and  put  upon  the  eyes 
of  the  corpfc;,  in  token  of  their  remembrance  of  the  holy  land,  and  of 
llteir  expoftations  of  returning  thither  in  God's  appointed  time, 

Thp  afttclet  of  their  faith  are  well  known,  and  therefore  need  no  de-. 
^criptipn.  They  generally  expeA  a  glorious  return  to  the  Hsly  X^and^ 
vl^en  thcgr  fhalJ  be  exalted  above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  And 
they;  flatter  themfelves  that  the  period  of  their  return  will  f^edily  arrive, 
though  they  do  not  venture  to  fix  the  prccife  time. 

The  whole  number  of  perfons  who  profefs  the  Jewifh  religion,  in  al] 
Kazts-of  the  world,  as  fuppofed  to  be  about  three  miUions,  who,  at 
^fi^fPk'f^  ***  V^.wijtneires  of  the  unity  oiQod  in  all  the  nations  in  the 
Kprld.     .  ,  .  . 

fit^det  the  religious  fe  Adhere  enumerated,  there  are  a  few  of  the  Gef> 
l|i|n  in|^|)itants  in  Pennfylvania,  who  are  ftyled  Swinseildiajks,  and, 
l^n  IN^aiyland^  a  fn^all  number  called  Nicolitss  or  New  Quakkrs  j 
but  the  diftinguilhing  fentiments  of  thefe  feAs  are  not  ntaterial,  conlij[lin^ 
«hi«fl}[  of  a..fcw  i^culiarities. 
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IN  addition  to  what  we  have  already  written  of  the  dt(bovery  and 
fettlement  of  North  America,  we  ihall  give  a  brief  hiftory  of  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain,  with  a  Iketch  of  the  events  which  piiectdtA 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  revolution.  This  general  view  of  tfct 
hiftory  of  the  United  States  will  ferve  as  a  fuitable  introdudUon  to  the 
particular  hiftories  of  the  feveral  ftates,  which  will  be  given  in  their 
proper  places. 

America  was  originally  peopled  by  ondvilixed  nations,  which  lived 
moftly  by  hunting  and  filhing.  The  Europeans,  who  firft  vifited  theflli 
jntbres,  treating  the  natives  as  wild  beafts  of  the  forefti  whieh  have  Ad 
prdperty  in  the  woods  where  they  roam,  planted  the  ftandfird  6f  theit 
refpeflive  mafters  where  they  firft  landed,  and  in  their  namei  cUdflied 
the  country  by  ri^ht  ofSfcovery. 

Henry  the  Seventh  of  England  granted  to  John  Cabot  and  hti  thte^ 
fons  a  commiflion,  *'  to  navigate  all  parts  of  the  ocean  for  the  pbirpbi^ 
of  difcoveting  iflandsi  countries,  regions,  or  provinces,  cither  of  Gentile^ 
or  Infidelsj  which  have  been  hithieito  unkiiown  to  all  Cbriftian  peopte, 
with  poXi^fei-  to  fet  up  his  ftandard;  and  to  take  poiTeflioii  of  the  £&iHe  il» 
Vaflakof  the  crown  of  England."  By  virtue  of  this  commiffion,  in  i498t 
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Sebaftian  Cabot  explored  and  took  pofleflion  of  a  great  part  of  tfie 
Korth  American  continent,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  king,  q€ 
JEngland.         .'  ' 

The  country  thus  difcovered  by  Cabot,  was  poflefled  by  nume- 
rous tribes  or  nations  of  people.  As  thefe  had  been  till  then  unknown 
to  all  other  princes  or  dates,  they  could'  not  poflibly  have  owed  their 
allegiance  or  fubjedlion  to  any  foreign  power  on  earth ;  they  muft  have 
therefote  been  independent  communities,  and  as  fuch,  capable  of  ac- 
quiring  territorial  property,  in  the  fame  oanner  as  other  nations.  Of 
the  various  principles  on  which  a  right  to  foil  has  been  founded,  there 
is  none  fuperior  to  immemorial  occupancy.  From  what  time  the  Abo- 
rigines of  America  had  refided  therein,  or  from  what  place  they  migrated 
thither,  were  queftiohs  of  doubtful  folution,  but  it  was  certain  that  they 
had  long  been  fole  occupants  of  the  country.  In  this  (late  no  Eu- 
ropean prince  could  derive  a  title  to  the  foil  from  difcovery,  becau& 
that  can  give  a  right  only  to  lands  and  things  which  either  have  never 
been  owned  or  poflefled,  or  which,  after  being  owned  or  pofleifed, 
hvri  been  voluntarily  deibrted.  The  right  of  the  Indian  nations  to  the 
foil  in  their  poiTelilon  was  founded  in  nature.  It  was  the  free  and  liberal 
gift  of  heaven  to  them,  and  fuch  as  no  foreigner  could  rightfully  annul. 
The  blinded  fuperftition  of  the  times  regarded  the  Deity  as  the  partial 
God  of  Chriftians,'  and  not  as  the  common  father  of  faints  and  favages. 
The  pervading  influence  of  philofophy,  reafon,  and  truth,  hasjiince  that 
pe|rio4>  given  us  better  notions  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  of  the 
obligations  of  morality.  Thefe  unqueftionably  are  not  confined  to 
particular  modes  of  faith,  but  extend  univerfally  to  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, to  Chriftians  and  Infidels. 

Unfounded,  however,  as  the  claims  of  European  Sovereigns  to  Ame- 
rican territories  were,  they  feverally  proceeded  to  aft  upon  them.  By 
tacit  confent  they  adopted  as  a  new  law  of  nations,  that  the  countries 
which  each  explored  ihould  be  the  abfolute  property  of  the  difcoverer. 
While  they  thus  fported  with  the  rights  of  unoiFendipg  nations,  they 
could  pot  agree  in  their  refpeftive  (hares  of  the  common  fpoil.  The 
Fortuguefe  and  Spaniards,  inflamed  by  the  fame  fpitit  of  national  ag- 
grandizement, contended  for  the  exclulive  fovereignty  of  what  Co- 
lumbus had  explored.  Animated  by  the  rancour  of  commercial  jea« 
Ipufy»  the  Dutch  and  Fortuguefe  fought  for  the  Brazils.  Contrary  to 
Jiier  genuine  interefts,  England  commenced  a  war  in  order  that  her  con- 
traband traders  on  the  Mexican  coa((,  claimed  by  the  king  of  Spain, 

jpiebt  no  }ongcr  be  iearched.    No  £iithex  back  than  the  middle  of  th« 
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prcfcnt  century,  a  conted  concerning  boundaries  of  American  territory 
belonging  to  neither  occafioned  a  long  and  bloody  war  between  France 
and  England.  ..         ..     ■  -   •   .     ,     : 

Though  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  the  Firft  denied  the  authoritf 
of  the  Pope  of  Rome  to  give  away  the  country  of  infidels,  yet  they  fo 
far  adopted  the  fanciful  dillinflion  between  the  rights  of  Heathens  and 
the  rights  of  Chriilians,  as  40  make  it  the  foundation  of  their  refpec* 
five  grants.  They  freely  gave  away  what  did  not  belong  to  them  with 
no  other  provifo,  than  that'<  the  territories  anddillridls  fo  granted,  be  not 
prcvioufly  occupied  and  pofleiTed  by  the  fubjedls  of  any  other  Chxillian 
prince  or  date."  The  firft  Engliih  patent  which  was  given  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  colonizing  the  country  difcovered  by  the  Cabots^  was  granted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  in  1578,  but  this  proved 
abortive.  In  1584,  (he  licenced  Walter  Raleigh,  **  to  fearch  for  Hea- 
then lands  not  inhabited  by  Chriftian  people,"  and  gianted  to  him  in 
fee  all  the  foil  "  within  two  hundred  leagues  of  the  places  where  his 
people  Should  make  their  dwellings  and  abidings."  Under  his  aufpices 
an  inconfiderable  colony  took  pofTeifion  of  a  part  of  the  American  coaft« 
which  now  forms  North-Carolina.  In  honour  of  the  Virgin  Queen  hit 
fovercjgn,  he  gave  to  the  whole  country  the  name  of  Virginia.  Thefe 
f  rft  fettlers,  and  feveral  others  who  followed  them,  were  cither  dfri 
ftroyed  by  the  natives,  removed  by  fucceeding  navigators,  or  died 
without  leaving  any  behind  to  tell  their  melancholy  (lory,  for  they 
were  iKver  more  heard  of.  No  permanent  fettlement  was  efiedled  till 
the  reign  of  James  the  Firfl. 

In  the  courffi  of  little  more  than  a  century,  was  the  Englifh  North* 
American  continent  peopled  and  parcelled  out  into  diftind  governmenti. 
Little  did  the  wifdom  of  the  two  preceding  centuries  forefee  the 
confequences  both  good  and  evil,  that  were  to  refult  to  the  old  world 
from  difcovering  and  colonizing  the  new.  When  we  confider  the  int>> 
pienfe  floods  of  gold  and  filver  which  have  flowed  from  it  into  Europe, 
the  fubfequent  increafe  of  induftry  and  population,  the  prodigious  ex* 
teniion  of  commerce,  manufaAures,  and  navigation,  and  the  influence 
of  the  whole  on  manners  and  arts,  we  fee  fiich  an  accumulation  of  good, 
as  l<^s  us  to  rank  Columbus  among  the  greateft  benefa^ors  of  the 
htKoan  xace :  but  when  we  view  the  injuftice  done  the  natives,  the  ex" 
tirpation  of  many  c^  their  numerous  nations,  whofe  names  are  no  more 
hear4i — The  havoc  made  among  the  firft  fettlers ;  —The  flavery  of  the 
^icans,  to  which  America  has  furnifhed  the  temptation ;  and  the  many 
.  long  and  bloody  wars  which  it  has  oculionedi  we  behold  fuch  a  crowd 

of 
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ofwoeSf  as  excites  an  apprehcnfion,  that  the  evil  has  outweighed  th6 
good. 

Inviindowf  look  among  ancient  nations  for  rxamples  of  Colonics 
fftabliflied  on  principles  of  policy,  fimilar  to  thofc  of  the  colonies  of 
Great-Britain.  England  diil  not,  like  the  republics  of  Greece,  oblige 
her  Tons  to  form  diftant  communities  in  the  wiles  of  the  earth.  Like 
Rome  (he  did  not  give  lands  as  n  gratuity  to  foldiersi  who  became  a 
military  force  for  the  dcfcnco  ot  her  frontiers.  She  did  not,  like  Car> 
thage,  fubdue  the  neighbouring  ftates,  in  order  to  acquire  an  exclu- 
five  right  to  their  commerce.  No  conqueft  was  ever  attempted  ove* 
the  Aborigines  of  America.  Their  right  to  the  foil  was  difregardedf 
sind  their  country  looked  upon  as  wafte,  which  was  open  to  the  occu* 
pancy  and  ufu  of  other  nations.  It  was  confidered  that  fcttlementt 
might  be  there  formed  for  the  .idvantage  of  thofe  who  fliould  migrate 
thither,  as  well  as  of  the  Mother  Country.  The  rights  and  intcrcfts  of 
the  native  proprietors  were,  all  this  time,  deemed  of  no  account. 

What  was  the  extent  of  obligations  by  which  colonies  planted  under 
thefe  circumftances  were  bound  to  the  Mother  Country,  is  a  fubjefl  of 
iliice  difcuilion.  Whether  thefe  arofe  from  nature  and  the  conftitution* 
•r  from  compa£l,  is  a  quedion  neceflfarily  connected  with  many  others. 
While  the  friends  of  Union  contended  that  the  king  of  England  had 
a  property  in  the  foil  of  America,  by  virtue  of  a  right  derived  from 
prior  difcovery  :  and  that  his  fubjefts,  by  migrating  from  one  part  of 
fats  dominions  to  another,  did  not  leflTen  their  obligations  to  obey  the 
fupreme  power  of  the  nation,  it  wnf,  inferred,  that  the  emigrants  to 
Snglifli  America  continued  to  owe  the  fame  obedience  to  the  king  and 
[fatliament,  as  if  they  had  n-^ver  quitted  the  land  of  their  nativity.  But 
if  as  others  contended,  the  Indians  xvcrc  the  only  lawful  proprietors  of 
the  country  in  which  their  Creator  had  placed  them,  and  they  fold 
their  right  to  emigrants  who,  as  men,  had  a  right  to  leave  their  native 
cotiritry,  and  as  fubjefts,  had  obtained  chartered  permiflion  to  do  fo, 
It  follows  from  thefe  premifes,  that  the  obligations  of  the  colonifts  to 
their  parent  ftate'  niuft  hate  refulted  more  from  compafl,  and  the  pro- 
ipeft  of  reciprocal  advantage,  than  from  natural  obligation.  The  lat- 
ter opinions  feem  to  have  been  adopted  by  feveral  of  the  colonifts,  par- 
ticularly in  New-England.  Sundry  perfons  of  inflaence  in  that  coun- 
try always  held,  that  birth  was  no  neceflary  caufe  of  fubjeAioti,  fot 
that  the  fubje^  of  any  prince  or  ftate  had  a  natural  right  to  remove  to 
any  other  ftate  or  quarter  of  the  globei  efpecially  if  deprived  of  liberty  of 
tonfciencc,  and  that,  upon  finch  removal,  his  fubjeftion  ceafed. 
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The  validity  of  charters  about  which  the  emigrants  to  America  were 
univcrfally  anxious,  rcili  upon  the  fume  foundation.    If  the  right  of 
the  fovereigns  of  England  to  the  foil  of  America  was  ideal,  and  contrary 
to  natural  juftice,  and  if  no  one  can  give  what  is  not  his  own,  their 
charters  were  on  feveral  accounts  a  nullity.    In  the  eye  of  reafun  and 
philofophy,  they  could  give  no  right   to   American  territory.    The 
only  validity  which  fuch  grants  could  have,  v/ua,  that  the  grantees  had 
from  their  fuvereign  a  penniifioa  to  depart  from  their  native  country, 
and  negociate  with  the  proprietors  for  thi:  purchafe  of  th^  foil,  and 
thereupon  to  acquire   a  power  of  jurifdiflion  fubjeit  to  his  ctown. 
Thefc  were  the  opinions  of  many  of  the  fcttlcrs  in   New-England. 
They  looked  upon  their  charters  as  a  voluntary  compadl  between  their 
fovereign  and  themfelves,  by  which  they  were  bound  neither  to  be  fub- 
je^  to,  nor  feek  proteflion  from  any  other  prince,  nor  to  make  any  laws 
repugnant  to  thofe  of  England  :  but  did  not  cunfidcr  them  as  inferring 
an  obligation  of  obedience  to  a  parliament,  in  wliich  they  were  unrcprc- 
fented.     The  profpedts  of  advantage  which  the  emigrants  to  America 
f xpedled  from  the  protcAion  of  their  native  fovereign,  and  the  profp^c^l 
of  aggrandifement  which  their  native  fovereign  expeded  from  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  his  empire,  made  the  former  very  folicitous  for  charterji, 
gnd  the  latter  very  ready  to  grant  them.     Neither  reafoned  clearly  on 
their  nature,  nor  well  underftood  their  extent.    In  lefs  than  eight  yean 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  miles  of  the  fea  coall  were  granted  away,  and 
fo  little  did  they  who  gave,  or  they  who  accepted  of  charters,  under- 
(land  their  own  tranfadions,  that  in  feveral  cafes  the  fame  ground  was 
covered  by  contradiftory  grants,  and  with  an  abfurdity  that  can  only 
be  palliated  by  the  ignorance  of  the  parties,  fome  of  the  grants  exended 
to  the  South  Sea,  over  a  country  whofe  breadth  is  yet  unknowni  and 
which  to  this  day  is  unexplored. 

Ideal  as  thefe  charters  were,  they  anfwered  a  temporary  purpofe.    The 
Colonifts  repofed  cpnfidence  in  them,  and  were  excited  to  induftry  on 
their  credit,   They  alfo  deterred  European  powers  from  difturbing  them* 
becaufe,  agreeable  to  the  late  law  of  nations,  relative  to- the  appropriation 
of  newly  difcoyered  Heathen  countries,  they  inferred  the  protedion  of  the. 
fovereign  who  gave  them.    They  alfo  oppofed  a  barrier  to  open  and 
grofs  encroachments  of  the  mother  country  on  the  rights  of  the  cnlq^ 
nifts ;  a  particular  detail  of  thefe  is  not  now  necefTary.    Some  gener4 
lemarks  may,  neverthelefs,  be  made  on  the  early  periods  of  colonial 
hiftory,  as  they  cad  light  on  the  late  revolution.     Long  before  the  de- 
claration of  independence,  feveral  gf  the  colonies  on  different  occafions 
declared,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  taxed  but  by  their  own  provincial 
90enabjties|  and  that  they  confidered  fubjc£tioQ  to  a^  of  a  firitifh  Pari 
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liament.  In  which  they  had  no  reprefentation,  as  a  grierance.  It  is  alfo 
worthy  of  being  noted,  that  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  formed  into  ftates 
9t  the  end  of  the  war,  no  one  (Georgia  excepted)  was  fettled  at  the 
expencc  of  government.  Towards  the  fettlement  of  that  fouthern  fron- 
tier, confider^ble  fums  had  at  different  times  been  granted  by  par- 
Jiament,  bat  the  twelve  more  northern  provinces  had  been  wholly  fet- 
tled by  private  adventurers,  without  any  advances  from  the  national 
treafijTy.  It  does  not  appear,  from  exifting  records,  that  any  compen- 
sation for  their  lands  was  ever  made  to  the  Aborigines  of  America  by 
the  crown  or  parliament  of  England ;  but  policy,  as  well  as  juftice,  led 
the  colonifts  to  purchafe  and  pay  for  what  they  occupied.  This  was 
^one  in  almoft  every  fettlement,  and  they  profpered  moft,  who  by  juf- 
tice and  kindnefs  took  the  greateft  pain^  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of 
the  natives, 

It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  well-balanced  conftitudons  in  the  early  pe- 
Hods  of  colonial  hiftory.  Till  the  revolution  in  tjie  year  1688,  a  period 
fubfequent  to  the  fettlenttnt  of  the  colonies,  England  herfelf  can  fcarcely 
\>e  faid  to  have  Had  a  fixed  conftitution.  At  that  eventful  vcra  the  lin<5 
was  firft  drawn  between  the  privileges  of  fubjefts,  And  the  prerogatives 
of  fovereigns.  The  legal  and  conftitutional  hiftory  of  the  colonies,  in 
fheir  early  periods,  therefore,  affords  but  little  inftruftion.  It  is  fuf. 
ficient  in  general  to  obferve,  that  in  lefs  than  eighty  years  from  the 
firft  permament  Engllfli  fettlement  in  North  America ;  the  two  original 
patents  granted  to  the  Plymouth  and  London  Companies  were  divided, 
and  fubdivided,  into  twcht  diftinft  and  unconneded  provinces,  and  in 
€ftj'  years  more  a  thirteenth,  by  the  name  of  Georgia,  was  added  to 
the  fouthern  extreme  of  previous  cftablifhmcnts. 

To  each  of  thefc,  after  various  changes,  there  was  ultimately  granted 
a  form  of  government  rcfembling,  in  its  moft  effcntial  parts,  as  far  as 
local  circumftanccs  would  permit,  that  which  was  eftabliflied  in  tlie  pa^ 
rent  ftate.  A  minute  dcfcription  of  conftitutions,  which  no  longer  exift, 
■would  be  both  tedious  and  unprofitable.  In  general,  it  may  beobferved, 
that  agreeably  to  the  fpirit  of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  ample  provifion 
was  made  for  the  liberties  of  the  inhabitants.  The  prerogatives  of 
royalty  and  dependence  on  the  mother  country,  were  but  feebly  im- 
prt-ffed  on  the  colonial  forms  of  government.  In  fome  of  the  provinces 
the  inhabitants  chofe  their  governors,  and  all  other  public  officers,  and 
their  legiflatures  were  under  little  or  no  controul.  In  others,  the  crowr^ 
delegated  moft  of  its  power  to  particular  perfons,  who  were  alfo  invefted 
with  the  property  of  the  foil.  In  thofe  which  were  moft  immediately 
dependent  on  the  king,  he  excrcifed  no  higher  prerogatives  over  the 
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colonics  than  over  their  fellow  fubjefls  in  England^  aod  his  power  over 
the  provincial  Icgiflative  aifcmblies  was  not  greater  than  what  he  was 
conllitutionally  veiled  with)  over  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  the  mother 
country.  From  the  acquiefcence  of  the  parent  ilate,  the  fpirit  of  her 
conftitution,  and  daily  experienc'j>  the  colonics  grew  up  in  a  belief^ 
that  their  local  afTemblies  flood  in  the  fame  relation  to  them,  as  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland.  The  be^ 
nefits  of  legiflation  were  conferred  on  both,  only  through  thefe  confti- 
tutional  channels. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  Englifli  pofleflions  in  America  were 
far  inferior  in  natural  riches  to  thofe  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  other  Eu« 
ropeans,  yet  the  fecurity  of  property  and  of  liberty,  derived  from  the 
Englilh  conftitution,  gave  them  a  confequence  to  which  the  colonies  of 
other  powers,  though  fettled  at  an  earlier  day,  have  not  yet  attained. 
The  wife  and  liberal  policy  ol  England  towards  her  colonies,  during 
the  firft  century  and  half,  after  their  fettlement,  had  a  confiderable  in- 
fluence in  exalting  them  to  this  pre-eminence.  She  gave  them  full  liberty 
to  govern  themfelves  by  fuch  laws  as  the  local  legiflatures  thought  nc- 
ceflary,  and  left  their  trade  open  to  every  individual  in  her  dominions. 
She  alfo  gave  them  the  ampleft  permifiion  to  purfue  their  refpeftivc 
intereils  in  fuch  manner  as  they  thought  proper,  and  referved  little  for 
herfelf,  but  the  benefit  of  their  trade,  and  that  of  a  political  union 
under  the  fame  head.  The  colonies,  founded  by  other  powers,  expe- 
rienced no  fuch  indulgencies.  Portugal  and  Spain  burdened  theirs 
with  many  vexatious  regulations,  gave  encouragement  only  to  wh^t  was 
for  their  own  interefl,  and  punifhed  whatever  had  a  contrary  tendency. 
France  and  Holland  did  not  adopt  fuch  oppreffive  maxims,  but  were,  in 
fadl,  not  much  lefs  rigorous  and  coercive.  They  parted,  as  it  were, 
with  the  propriety  of  their  colonies  to  mercantile  affociations,  which 
fold  to  the  coloniils  the  commodities  of  Europe,  at  an  enormous  ad- 
vance, and  took  the  produce  of  their  lands  at  a  low  price,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  difcouraged  the  growth  of  any  more  than  they  could  dif< 
pofe  of,  at  exceffivc  profits.  Thefe  oppreffive  regulations  were  followed 
with  their  natural  confequence  ;  the  fettlements  thus  reflrifted  advanced 
but  (lowly  in  population  and  in  wealth. 

The  En^liili  Colonies  participated  in  that  excellent  farm  of  govern- 
ment with  which  their  parent  ifle  was  bleffed,  and  which  has  raifed  it  to 
an  admirable  height  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufadlures.  After 
many  flruggles,  it  had  been  acknowledged  to  be  effential  to  the  condi- 
tution  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  people  could  not  be  compelled  to  pay 
any  taxes,  nor  be  bound  by  any  laws,  but  fuch  as  had  been  granted  or 
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enacted  with  the  confent  of  themfelvcs,  or  of  their  reprcfentatives.  If 
was  alfo  one  of  their  privileges,  that  they  could  not  be  aifedted  either  in 
their  property,  their  liberties,  or  their  perfons,  but  by  the  unanimous 
confent  of  twelve  of  their  peers.' 

From  the  operation  of  thcfe  general  principles  of  liberty,  and  the  wife 
policy  of  Great  Britain,  her  American  fettlements  increafed  in  number, 
wealth  and  refources,  with  a  rapidity  which  furpaffed  all  previous  calcu- 
lations. Neither  ancient  nor  modern  hiftory  can  produce  an  example  of 
Colonies  governed  with  equal  wifdom,  or  flouri(hing  with  equal  rapidi- 
ty. In  the  (hort  fpace  of  one  hiindrcd  and  fifty  years  their  numbers  in- 
creafed to  three  millions,  and  their  commorco  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  be 
more  than  a  third  of  that  of  Great  Britain.  They  alfo  extended  their 
fettlements  fifteen  hundred  miles  on  the  fea  coaft,  and  three  hundred  to 
the  weftward.  Their  rapid  population,  though  partly  accelerated  by  the 
influx  of  ftrangers,  was  principally  owing  to  internal  caufes.  In  con- 
fequence  of  the  equality  of  fortune  and  fimplicity  of  manners,  which 
prevailed  among  them,  their  inhabitants  multiplied  far  beyond  the  pro- 
portion of  old  nations,  corrupted  and  weakened  by  the  vices  of  wealth, 
and  above  all,  of  vanity,  than  whicfe,  jierhaps,  there  is  no  greater  enemy 
to  the  increafe  of  the  human  fpecics. 

The  good  cffefts  of  a  wife  policy  and  equal  government  were  not 
only  dilcerniblc  in  raifing  the  Colonies  of  England  to  a  pre-eminence 
over  thofcof  Qthef  European  powers,  but  in  raifing  fome  among  them- 
felvcs to  greater  importance  than  others.  Their  relative  population  and 
wealth  were  hy  no  means  correlpondent  to  their  refpeftive  advantages  of 
foil  and  climate.  From  the  common  difproportion  between  the  natural 
and  artificial  wealth  of  different  countries,  it  feems  to  be  a  general  rule, 
that  the  more  nature  does  for  any  body  of  men,  ^he  lefs  they  are  difpofed 
to  do  for  themfelvfs. 

The  New-England  provinces,  though  poflcfled  of  comparatively  a 
barren  country,  were  improved  much  fafter  thati  others,  which  were 
blefled  with  a  fuiietior  foil  and  milder  climate.  Their  firft  fettlers  were 
animated  with  a  high  degree  of  that  religious  fervor  which  excites  to 
great  undertakings :  they  alfo  fettled  their  vacant  lands  on  principles  of 
the  wifeft  policy.  Inftcad  of  granting  large  trafts  to  individuals,  they 
fold  the  foil  in  fmall  farms,  to  thofc  who  perfonally  cultivated  the  fame. 
Inftead  ®f  diffeminating  their  inhabitants  over  an  extenfive  country,  they 
formed  fuccefllve  fettlements,  in  townfhips  of  fix  miles  fquare.  They 
alfo  made  fuch  arrangements,  in  thefe  townlhips,  as  co-extended  the 
blefiings  of  education  and  of  religious  inftruAion  with  their  fettlements. 
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^y  thefe  means  ind  Cry  aiid  morality  wtfre  propagated,  and  knowledge 
Viras  generally  difFufed. 

In  proportion  to  their  refpedtive  memtiehf  it  is  probaUe  ttiat  no  other 
country  in  the  world  contained  more  fober  orderly  citizens,  and  fewer 
who  were  profligate  and  abandoned.  Thofe  high  cHmes  which  are 
ufually  punifhed  with  deatti,  were  (o  rare  in  New-England^  that  many 
years  have  elapfed,  in  large  populous  iettleroentSi  without  a  (ingle  execu- 
tion. Their  lefs  fertile  foil  difpofed  them  to  a  fpirit  of  adventure,  and 
their  vidloHoiis  induftry  rbie  fuperior  to  every  obftaclei  In  carrying  on 
the  whale  fifliiery,  they  not  only  penetrated  the  decpeil  frozen  receiTes  of 
Hudfon's  Bay,  aiid  DaVi^'  Straits ;  but  pierced  into  the  oppoiite  regions 
of  polar  cold.  While  feme  of  theA  weie  ftriking  the  harpoon  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  others  purfued  their  gigantic  game  near  the  Ihores  of 
Brafil.  While  they  were  yet  in  their  infancy  as  a  political  fociety,  they 
carried  on  this  perilous  buflnefs  to  an  extent  exceeding  all  that  the  per« 
feverance  of  Holland,  the  aAivity  of  France,  or  the  vigour  of  Engliili 
ente\  "I  '.e,  had  ever  accomplilhed.  A  fpirit  of  liberty  prompted  their 
indv^  la  free  conftitution  guairded  their  civil  rights.    The  coun> 

try  V  a  ■  ;ed  with  yeomanry,  who  were  both  proprietors,  and  culti- 
vators, of  the  foil.  Luxury  was  eftranged  from  their  borders.  Enervat- 
ing wealth  and  pinching  poverty  were  both  equally  rare.  Early  mar- 
riages, and  a  numerous  offspring,  were  common — thence  population  was 
rapid,  and  the  inhabitants  generally  poflefled  that  happy  ftate  of  medi- 
ocrity, which  favours  the  improvment  both  of  mind  and  body. 

New- York  joined  New-England,  but  did  not  increafe  with  equa! 
rapidity.  A  few,  by  monopolizing  large  trafls  of  lands,  reduced  many 
to  the  neceffity  of  being  tenants,  or  of  removing  to  other  provinces, 
where  land  could  be  obtained  on  more  favourable  terms.  The  increafe 
of  population,  in  this  province,  was  neverthelefs  great,  when  compared 
with  that  of  old  countries.  This  appears  from  the  following  ftatement 
of  their  numbers  at  different  periods.  In  1756,  the  province  of  New- 
York  contained  eighty-three  thoufand  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
whites,  and  in  1771,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four,  an  increafe  of  nearly  two  for  one,  in  the  fpace  of  fifteen 
years. 

Pennfylvania  was  at  firft  fettled  under  the  aufpices  of  the  celebrated 
William  Penn,  who  introduced  a  number  of  induflrious  inhabitants, 
chiefly  of  the  feft  of  Quakers.  The  population  of  this  country  ad- 
vanced equally  with  that  of  the  New-England  provinces.  Among  the 
inducements  operating  on  foreigners  to  fettle  in  Pennfylvania  was  a  mofl 
excellent  form  of  provincial  government,  which  fecured  the  religiou«  as 
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well  as  the  civil  rights  of  its  inhabitants.  While  the  Mother  Countrf 
laboured  under  an  opprelTive  ecclefiaftical  eftablifliment,  and  while  par- 
tialities of  the  fame  kind  were  fanflioned  by  law,  in  fome  of  the  Ameri- 
can provinces,  pcrfedl  liberty  of  confcience,  and  an  exaft  equality  of 
all  fefts  was,  in  every  period,  a  part  of  the  conftitution  of  Pennfylvania. 

Quaker  fimplicity,  induftry,  and  frugality,  contributed^  in  like  man< 
ner,  to  the  flourilhing  of  that  province.  The  habits  of  that  plain  people 
correfpondy  admirably^  with  a  new  country,  and  with  republican  con- 
fliiutions<  Oppofed  to  idlenefs  and  extravagance,  they  combined  the 
whole  force  of  religion,  with  cuftoms  and  laws,  to  exile  thefe  vices  from 
their  focicty*  The  firft  quaker  fettlers  were  foon  followed  by  Germans, 
whofe  induftfy  tva«  not  inferior  to  their  own.  The  emigrants  from 
other  countries  who  fettled  in  Pennfylvania,  followed  thefe  good  exam- 
pics,  and  indudry  and  frugality  became  predominant  virtues  over  the 
whole  province. 

The  policy  of  a  Loan-Olfice  was  alfo  eminently  beneficial.  The  pro- 
prietaries of  Pennfylvania  fold  their  lands  in  fmall  trads,  and  on  long 
credit.  The  purchafers  were  indulged  with  the  liberty  of  borrowing, 
on  intereft,  paper  bills  of  credit,  out  of  the  Loan-OfEce,  on  the  mort- 
gage of  their  lands.  Perhaps  there  never  w»  an  inllitution  which  con- 
tributed more  to  the  happinefs  of  the  people,  or  to  the  (louriihing  of  a 
new  country,  than  this  land  Loan-Office  fcheme*  The  province  being 
enriched  by  the  clear  intereft  of  its  loaned  paper,  was  thereby  enabled  to 
defray  the  expences  of  government  with  moderate  taxes.  The  induftri- 
ous  farmer  was  furnifhed  with  the  means  of  cultivating  and  ftocking  his 
fiirm.  Thefe  improvements,  by  increafing  the  value  of  the  land,  not 
only  eftablilhed  the  credit  of  the  paper,  but  enabled  the  borrower,  in  a 
ifew  years>  to  pay  off  the  original  loan  with  the  prodnftions  of  the  foil. 
The  progreffivc  improvement  of  Pennfylvania  may  be  eftimated  from 
the  increafe  of  its  trade.  In  the  year  1704,  that  province  imported 
goods  from  the  Mother  Country,  amounting  in  value  only  to  eleven 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  pounds  fterling,  but  in  1 77  2,  to  the 
value  of  five  hundred  and  fevcn  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  nine  pounds, 
an  increafe  of  nearly  fifty  for  one,  in  little  more  than  half  a  century. 

In  Marj'land  and  Virginia,  a  policy  lefs  favourable  to  population,  and 
fomewhat  different  from  that  of  Pennfylvania,  took  place.  The  church 
of  England  was  incorporated  with  the  firft  fettlement  of  Virginia,  and 
in  the  lapfe  of  time,  it  alfo  became  the  eftablilhed  religion  of  Maryland. 
In  both  thefe  provinces,  long  before  the  American  revolution,  that 
church  poffeffed  a  legal  pre-eminence,  and  was  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pence,  not  only  of  its  own  members,  but  of  all  other  denominations. 

This 
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'This  deterred  great  numbers,  efpecially  of  the  Prclbyterian  dcnoipina- 
tion,  who  had  emigrated  from  Ireland,  from  fettling  within  the  limits 
of  thcfe  governments)  and  fomented  a  fpirit  of  difcord  between  thofe 
who  belonged  to,  and  thofe  who  diiTented  from,  the  edabliihcd  church. 

The  firft  emigrants  from  England  for  colonifing  America/ left  the 
Mother  Country  at  a  time  when  the  dread  of  arbitrary  power  was  the 
predominant  palllon  of  the  nation.  Except  the  very  modem  charter  of 
Georgia,  in  the  year  1732,  all  the  Englifli  Colonies  obtained  their 
charters  and  their  greatel^  number  of  European  fettlers,  between  the 
years  ii6o3  and  1688.  In  this  period  a  remarkable  llruggle  between 
prerogative  and  privilege  commenced,  and  was  carried  on  till  it  termi> 
nated  in  a  revolution  highly  favourable  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
In  the  year  1621,  when  the  Engllih  Houfe  of  Commons  claimed  freedom 
of  fpeech,  "  as  their  ancient  and  undoubted  right,  and  an  inheritance 
tranfmitted  to  them  from  their  anceftors ;"  King  James  the  Firft  re- 
plied, "  that  he  could  not  allow  of  their  ftyle,  in  mentioning  their  an- 
cient and  undoubted  rights,  but  would  rather  have  wilhed  they  had  faid, 
that  their  privileges  were  derived  from  the  grace  and  permiffion  of  their 
fovereign."  This  was  the  opening  of  a  difpute  which  occupied  the 
tongues,  pens,  and  fwords,  of  the  moil  aflive  men  in  the  nation,  for  a 
period  of  feventy  years.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  fame  period  is  ex- 
actly co-incident  with  the  fettlement  of  the  Englifli  Colonies.  James, 
educated  in  the  arbitrary  fentiments  of  the  divine  right  of  Kings,  con- 
ceived his  fubjedls  to  be  his  property,  and  that  their  privileges  were 
matters  of  grace  and  favour  flowing  from  his  generofity.  This  high 
claim  of  prerogative  excited  oppofition  in  fupport  of  the  rights  of  tlie 
people.  In  the  progrefs  of  the  difpute,  Charles  the  Firft,  fon  of  King 
James,  in  attempting  to  levy  fhip-money,  and  other  revenues  without 
confent  of  Parliament,  involved  himfelf  in  a  war  with  his  fubjefts,  in 
which,  after  various  conHids,  lie  was  brought  to  the  block  and  fuffered 
death  as  an  enemy  to  the  conditution  of  his  country.  Though  the  mo- 
narchy was  reftored  under  Charles  the  Second,  and  tranfmitted  to  James 
the  Second,  yet  the  fame  arbitrary  maxims  being  purfued,  the  nation, 
tenacious  of  its  rights,  invited  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  fovereignty 
of  the  ifland,  and  expelled  the  reigning  family  from  the  throne.  While 
thefe  fpiritcd  exertions  were  made,  in  fupport  of  the  liberties  of  the 
parent  iflc,  the  Englifli  Colonies,  were  fettled,  and  chiefly  with  inhabi- 
tants of  that  clafs  of  people,  which  was  moft  hoftile  to  the  claims  of 
prerogative.  Evety  tranfaftion  in  that  period  of  Englifli  hiftory,  fup- 
ported  the  poiition  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  refill  their  fovereign, 
_     ...  when 
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vheti  he  invades  their  liberties,  and  to  transfer  the  crown  ttom  one  to 
another,  when  the  good  of  the  community  requires  it. 

The  Englifh  Colonifts  were  from  their  firft  fettlement  in  America, 
deyoted  to  liberty,  on  Englilh  ideas>  and  Englifli  principles.  They  not 
only  conceived  themfelves  to  inherit  the  privileges  of  Engliihmen,  but 
though  in  a  colonial  fituation,  aflually  polTcfled  them. 

After  a  long  war  between  King  and  Parliament,  and  a  Revolution— 
thefe  privileges  were  fettled  on  the  following  fundamental  principles : 
♦*  That  it  was  the  undoubted  right  of  Englilh  fubjefts,  being  freemen  or 
freeholders,  to  give  their  property,  only  by  their  own  confent.  That 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  exercifed  the  fole  right  of  granting  the  money 
of  the  people  of  England,  becaufe  that  Houfe  alone,  reprefented  them. 
That  taxes  were  the  free  gifts  of  the  people  to  their  rulers.  That  the 
authority  of  fovereigns  was  to  be  exercifed  only  for  the  good  of  their 
fubjefts.  That  it  was  the  right  of  the  people  to  meet  together,  and 
peaceably  to  confider  of  their  grievances — to  petition  for  a  rcdrefs  of 
them,  and  finally,  when  intolerable  grievances  were  unredreffcd,  to  feek 
relief,  on  the  failure  of  petitions  and  remonftrances,  by  fercible  means." 

Opinions  of  this  kind  generally  prevailing,  produced,  among  the 
Colonifts,  a  more  determined  fpirit  of  oppofition  to  all  encroachments  on 
their  rights,  than  would  probably  have  taken  place,  had  they  emigrated 
from  the  Mother  Country  in  the  preceding  century,  when  the  doftrines 
of  paffive  obedience,  non-refiftance,  and  the  divine  right  of  kings,  were 
generally  received. 

That  attachment  to  their  fovereign,  which  was  diminifhed  in  the  firft 
emigrants  to  America,  by  being  removed  to  a  great  diftance  from  his 
influence,  was  ftill  farther  diminiflied  in  their  defcendants.  When  the 
American  revolution  commenced,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colonies  were 
for  the  mod  part,  the  third  and  fourth,  and  fometimes  the  fifth  or  fixth 
generation,  from  the  original  emigrants.  In  the  fame  degree  as  they 
were  removed  from  the  parent  ftock,  they  were  weaned  from  that  partial 
attachment,  which  bound  their  forefathers  to  the  place  of  their  nativity. 
The  affeftion  for  the  Mother  Country,  as  far  as  it  was  a  natural  paifion, 
wore  away  in  fucceffive  generations,  till  at  laft  it  had  fcarcely  any  ex- 
iftence.  •• 

The  mercantile  intercourfe,  which  connefts  different  countries,  was, 
in  the  early  periods  of  the  Englilh  Colonics,  far  Ihort  of  that  degree, 
which  is  neccflary  to  perpetuate  a  friendly  union.  Had  the  firft  great 
colonial  eftabliftuncnts  been  made  in  the  Southern  Provinces,  where  the 
fuitablenefs  of  native  commodities  would  have  maintained  a  briflc  and 
dired  trade  with  England — the  conftant  exchange  of  good  ofEces  be* 
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tween  the  two  countries  would  have  been  more  likely  to  perpetuate  their 
friend fliip.  But  as  the  Eaftern  Provinres  wete  the  firft,  which  were 
thickly  fettled,  and  they  did  not  for  a  long  time:  cultivate  an  extenfive 
trade  with  England,  their  defcendants  fpcedily  loft  the  fond  attachment, 
which  their  forefathers  felt  to  their  Parent  State.  The  bulk  of  the 
people  in  New-England  knew  little  of  the  Mother  Country,.baving  only 
heard  of  her  as  a  diftant  kingdom,  the  rulers  of  which  had,  in  the  preced* 
ing  century,  perfecuted  and  banifhed  their  anccdors  to  the  woods  of 
America. 

The  diftance  of  America  from  Great-Britain  generated  ideas  in  the 
minds  of  the  Colonics  favourable  to  liberty.  Three  thoufand  miles  of 
ocean  feparated  them  from  the  Mother  Country.  Seas  rolled,  and 
months  palfed,  between  orders  and  their  execution.  In  large  govern- 
ments the  circulation  of  power  is  enfeebled  at  the  extremities.  This 
refults  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  is  the  eternal  law  of  extenfive  or 
detached  empire.  Colonifts,  growing  up  to  maturity,  at  fuch  an  im- 
menfe  diftance  from  the  feat  of  government,  perceived  the  obligation  of 
dependence  nnuch  more  feebly,  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  parent  ifle, 
who  not  only  faw,  but  daily  felt,  the  fangs  of  power.  The  wide  extent 
and  nature  of  the  country  contributed  to  the  fame  effeft.  The  natural 
feat  of  freedom  is  among  high  mountains  and  pathlefs  deferts,  fuch  as 
abound  in  the  wilds  of  America. 

The  religion  of  the  Colonifts  alfo  nurtured  a  love  for  liberty.  They 
were  chiefly  Proteftants,  and  all  Proteftantifm  is  founded  on  a  (trong 
claim  to  natural  liberty,  and  the  right  of  private  judgment.  A  majority 
of  them  were  of  that  clafs  of  men,  who,  in  England,  are  called  Di0en« 
tcrs.  Their  tenets  being  the  Proteftantifm  of  the  Proteftant  religion, 
are  hoftile  to  all  interference  of  authority  in  matters  of  opinion,  and 
predifpofc  to  a  jealoufy  for  civil  liberty.  They  who  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England  were  for  the  moft  part  independents,  as  far  as  church 
government  and  hierarchy  were  concerned.  They  ufed  the  liturgy  of 
that  church,  but  were  without  biftiops,  and  were  ftrangers  to  thofc 
fyftems,  which  make  religion  an  engine  of  ftate.  That  policy,  which 
unites  the  loweft  curate  with  the  greateft  metropolitan,  and  connedls 
both  with  the  fovereign,  was  unknown  among  the  Colonifts.  Their 
religion  was  their  own,  and  neither  impofed  by  authority,  nor  made  fub- 
fcrvient  to  political  purpofes.  Though  there  was  a  variety  of  fefts,  they 
all  agreed  in  the  communion  of  liberty,  and  all  reprobated  the  courtly 
doflrines  of  paflive  obedience,  and  non-refiftance.  The  fame  difpofitions 
were  foftered  by  the  ufual  modes  of  education  in  the  Colonies.  The 
(ludy  of  law  was  common  and  falhionable.    The  infinity  of  difputcs,  in 
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a  new  and  free  country,  made  it  lucrative,  and  multiplied  its  followera. 
No  order  of  men  has,  in  all  ages,  been  more  favourable  to  libertj',  than 
lawyers.  Where  they  are  not  won  over  to  the  fcrvice  of  government, 
they  are  formidable  adverfaries  to  it.  Frofefllonally  taught  the  rights 
of  human  natuie,  they  keenly  and  quickly  perceive  tvcry  attack  made 
on  them.  While  others  judge  of  bad  principles  by  die  actual  grievances 
they  occafion,  lawyers  difcover  them  at  a  diftance,  and  trace  future 
mifchiefs  from  gilded  innovations. 

The  reading  of  thofe  Colonies  who  were  inclined  to  books,  generally 
favoured  the  caufc  of  liberty.  Large  libraries  were  uncommon  in  the 
New  World.  Difquifitions  on  abftrufe  fubjefls,  and  curious  refearches 
into  antiquity,  did  not  accord  with  the  genius  of  a  people,  fettled  in  an 
yncultivated  country,  where  every  furrounding  ubjedl  impelled  to  adion, 
and  little  leifure  was  left  for  fpeculation.  Their  books  were  generally 
fmall  in  fize,  and  few  in  number:  a  great  part  of  them  confilled  of  thofe 
failiionablc  authors,  who  have  defended  the  caufe  of  liberty.  Cat  )'s 
letters,  the  Independent  Whig,  and  fuch  produAions,  were  common  ia 
one  extreme  of  the  Colonies,  while  in  the  other,  hiftories  of  the  Puritans 
kept  alive  the  remembrance  of  the  fuflferings  of  their  forefathers,  and  in- 
fpired  a  warm  attachment,  both  to  ^he  ^iyil  at>d  the  religious  rights  of 
human  nature.  ^ 

In  the  Southern  Colonies,  flavery  nurtured  a  fpirit  of  liberty  among 
the  free  inhabitants,  All  mafters  of  flaves  who  enjoy  perfonat  liberty 
will  be  both  proud  and  jealous  of  their  freedom.  It  is,  in  their  opinion, 
not  only  an  enjoyment,  but  a  kind  of  rank  and  privilege.  In  them,  the 
Iiaughtinefs  of  domination  combines  with  the  fpirit  of  liberty.  Nothing 
could  more  eficAually  animate  the  oppofition  of  a  planter  to  the  claims  of 
Great- Britain,  than  a  conviftion  that  thofe  claims  in  their  extent  de- 
graded him  to  a  degree  of  dependence  on  his  fellow  fubjefts,  equally 
humiliating  with  that  which  exifted  between  his  flaves  and  himfelf. 

The  ftate  of  fociety  in  the  Colonies  favoured  a  fpirit  of  liberty  and 
independence.  Their  inhabitants  were  allof  oi>e  rank.  Kings,  nobles, 
aid  bifliops,  were  unknown  among  them,  From  their  firft  fettlements, 
tlie  Englifh  provinces  received  impreffions  favojrable  to  democratic 
forms  of  government.  Their  dependent  fituation  forbad  any  inordinate 
ambition,  among  their  native  fons,  and  the  humility  of  their  fociety, 
a'jftrafted  as  they  were  from  the  fplendour  ?od  amiifeinents  of  the  Old 
World,  held  forth  few  allurements  to  invite  the  refidence  of  fuch  frcra 
the  Mother  Country  as  afpired  to  hereditary  honours.  In  modern 
Europf,  the  remains  of  the  feudal  fyftem  have  occaftoned  an  order  of 
men  fupcrior  to  that  of  the  commonalty^  but,  as  few  of  that  clafs 
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migrated  to  the  Colonies,  they  were  fettled  with  the  yeomanry.  Their 
inhabitants,  unaccuftomed  to  that  diftindlion  of  ranks,  which  the  policy 
of  Kurope  has  eftablifhed,  were  (Irongly  impreffed  with  an  opinion,  that 
all  men  are  by  nature  equal.  They  could  not  eafily  be  perfuaded  that 
their  grants  of  land,  or  their  civil  rights,  flowed  from  the  munificence 
of  Princes.  Many  of  them  had  never  heard  of  Magna  Cliarta,  and 
thofe  who  knew  the  circumftances  of  the  remarkable  period  of  Engliili 
liillory,  when  that  was  obtained,  did  not  reft  their  claims  to  lilierty  and 
property  on  the  tranfaAions  of  that  important  day.  They  looked  up  to 
Heaven  as  the  fource  of  their  rights,  and  claimed,  not  from  the  promifes 
of  kings,  but  from  the  parent  of  the  univerfe.  The  political  creed  of 
an  American  Colonift  was  (hort  but  fubftantial.  He  believed  that  God 
made  all  mankind  originally  equal :  that  he  endowed  them  with  the 
rights  of  life,  property,  and  as  much  liberty  as  was  confiftent  with  the 
rights  of  others.  That  he  had  beftowed  on  his  vaft  family  of  the 
human  race,  the  earth  for  their  fupport,  and  that  all  government  was  a 
political  itilUtution  between  men  naturally  equal,  not  for  the  aggrandize* 
ment  of  one,  or  a  few,  but  for  the  general  happinefs  of  the  whole  com* 
munity.  Imprefl'ed  with  fentiments  of  this  kind,  they  grew  up,  from 
their  earlieft  infancy,  with  that  confidence  which  is  well  calculated  to 
infpire  a  love  for  liberty,  and  a  prepoffcflion  in  favour  of  independence. 

In  confequence  of  the  vaft  extent  of  vacant  country,  every  Colonift 
was,  or  eafily  might  be,  a  freeholder.  Settled  on  lands  of  his  own,  he 
was  both  farmer  and  landlord — producing  all  the  neceflaries  of  life  from 
his  own  grounds,  he  felt  himfelf  both  free  and  independent.  Each  indi- 
vidual might  hunt,  fifh,  or  fowl,  without  injury  to  his  neighbours* 
Thefe  immunities  which,  in  old  countries,  arc  guarded  by  the  fanftioa 
of  pcAal  laws,  and  monopolized  by  a  few,  are  the  common  privileges  of 
all  in  America.  Colonifts,  growing  up  in  the  enjoyment  of  fuch  rights, 
felt  the  reftraint  of  law  more  feebly  than  thtfy,  who  are  educated  iii 
countries,  where  long  habits  have  made  fubmiiTion  familiar.  The  mind 
of  man  naturally  relilhes  liberty— wherever  from  the  extent  of  a  new  and 
unfettled  country,  fome  abridgements  thereof  are  ufclefs,  and  others  im« 
pradlicable,  this  natural  defire  of  freedom  is  ftrengthened,  and  the  inde* 
pendent  mind  revolts  at  the  idea  of  fubjedlion. 

The  Colonifts  were  alfo  preferved  from  the  contagion  of  miniftetial 
influence  by  their  diftance  from  the  metropolis.  Remote  from  the  feat  of 
power  and  corruption,  they  were  not  over-awed  by  the  one,  nor  de- 
bauched by  the  other.  Few  were  the  means  of  detaching  individuals 
from  the  intereft  of  the  public.  High  oflices  were  neither  fufiicientl/ 
numerous  not  lucrative  to  purchafe  many  adherentSi  and  the  noft  valu* 
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able  of  thefe  were  conferred  on  natives  of  Britain.  Every  man  occupied 
that  rank  only,  which  his  own  induflry»  or  that  of  his  near  anceftors, 
had  procured  him.  Each  individual  being  cut  off  from  all  means  of 
riflng  to  importance,  but  by  his  perfonal  talents,  was  encouraged  to 
make  the  moft  of  thofe  with  which  he  was  endowed.  Frofpedts  of 
this  kind  excited  emulation,  and  produced  an  enterprifing  laborious  fet 
of  men,  net  eafily  overcome  by  difficulties,  and  full  of  projeAs  for 
bettering  their  condition. 

The  enervating  opulence  of  Europe  had  not  yet  reached  the  colonics. 
They  were  deftitute  of  gold  and  filver,  but  abounded  in  the  riches  of 
nature.  A  famenefs  of  circumftances  and  occupations  created  a  great 
fenfe  of  equality,  and  difpofed  them  to  union  in  any  common  caufe, 
from  the  fuccefs  of  which,  they  might  expeA  to  partake  of  equal  ad< 
vantages. 

The  Colonics  were  communities  of  feparate  independent  individuals 
under  no  general  influence,  but  that  of  their  perfonal  feelings  and  opi> 
nions.  They  were  not  led  by  powerful  families,  nor  by  great  officers  in 
«hurch  or  ftate.  Reftding  chiefly  on  lands  of  their  own,  and  employed 
in  the  wholeforoe  labours  of  the  field,  they  were  in  a  great  meafure 
ftrangers  to  luxury.  Their  wants  were  few,  and  ampng  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people,  for  the  moft  part,  fupplied  from  their  own  grounds. 
Their  enjoyments  were  neither  far-fetched,  nor  dearly  purchafed,  and 
were  fo  moderate  in  their  kind,  as  to  leave  both  mind  and  body  unim- 
paired. Inured  from  their  early  years  to  the  toils  of  a  country  life, 
they  dwelled  in  the  midft  of  rural  plenty.  Unacquainted  >vith  ideal 
wants,  they  delighted  in  perfonal  independence.  Removed  from  the 
preflures  of  indigence,  and  the  indulgence  of  affluence,  their  bodies 
were  ftrong,  and  their  minds  vigorous. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Britiih  colonifts  were  farmers,  or  planters,  who 
were  alfo  proprietors  of  the  foil.  The  merchants,  mechanics,  and  ma- 
nufadlurers,  taken  coUeftively,  did  not  amount  to  one  fifteenth  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  inhabitants.  While  the  cultivatprs  of  the 
foil  depend  on  nothing  but  Heaven  and  their  'own  induftry,  other 
claffiss  of  men  contraft  more  or  lefs  of  fervility,  from  depending  on 
the  caprice  of  their  cuftomers.  The  excefs  of  the  farmers  over 
the  coUeflive  numbers  of  all  the  other  inhabitants,  gave  a  caft  of 
independence  to  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  diffufed  the  exalting 
fentiments,  which  have  always  predominated  among  thofe  who  are 
cultivators  of  their  own  grounds :  thefe  were  farther  promoted  by  their 
moderate  circumftances,  which  deprived  them  of  all  fuperfluity  for  idle- 
nefs,  or  eiFeminate  indulgence. 
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The  provincial  conftitutions  of  the  Englifli  colonies  nurtured  a  fpirit 
of  liberty.  "^I  he  king  and  government  of  Great  Britain  held  no  patro- 
nage in  America,  which  could  create  a  portion  of  attachment  and  in- 
fluence, fuflicient  to  countcra^  that  fpirit  in  popular  afl'emblies,  which, 
when  left  10  itfelf,  ill  brooks  any  authority  that  interferes  v/ith  its  own. 

I'he  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  from  the  beginning,  efpecially  in 
New  England,  enjoyed  a  government  which  was  but  little  fliort  of  being 
independent.  They  had  not  only  the  image,  but  the  fubftance  of  the 
Englifh  conftitution.  They  chofe  mod  of  their  magidrates,  and  paid 
them  all.  They  had  in  eifedl  the  fole  direAion  of  their  internal  go- 
vernment. The  chief  mark  of  their  fubordination  confided  in  their 
making  no  laws  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  their  mother  country ;  in  their 
fubmitting  to  have  fuch  laws  as  they  made  to  be  repealed  by  the  king; 
and  their  obeying  fuch  rcllri^iors  as  were  laid  on  their  trade  by  Par-, 
liament.  The  latter  were  often  evaded,  and  with  impunity.  The  other . 
fmall  checks  were  fcarcely  felt,  and  for  a  long  time  were  in  no  refpeA$ 
injurious  to  their  interefts.  .  i,;;  :       .     t 

Under-thefe  favourable  circumftances,  colonies  in  the  new  world  had 
advanced  nearly  to  the  magnitude  of  a  nation,  while  the  grcated  part  ■ 
of  Europe  was  almof^  wholly  ignorant  of  their  progrefs.  Some  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  governors,  proprietary  partialities,  or  democratical 
jealoufies,  now  and  then  interrupted  the  political  calm  which  generally 
prevailed  among  them,  but  thefc  and  other  occafionnl  im{%diments  of 
their  profperity,  for  the  moft  part,  foon  fubfided.  The  circumdances 
of  the  country  afforded  but  little  fcope  for  the  intrigues  of  politicians, 
or  the  turbulence  of  demagogues.  The  colonids  being  but  remotely 
afiedled  by  the  budlings  of  the  old  world,  and  having  but  few  objeAs 
of  ambition  or  contention  among  themfclves,  were  abforbed  in  the  or- 
dinary cares  of  domedic  life,  and  for  a  Tong  time  exempted  from  a 
great  proportion  of  thofe  evils,  which  the  governed  too  often  expe- 
rience from  the  paiTions  and  follies  of  datefmen.  But  all  this  time 
they  were  rifing  higher,  and  though  not  fenfible  of  it,  growing  to  a 
greater  degree  of  political  confequence. 

One  of  the  fird  events  which,  as  an  evidence  of  their  incrcafing  im- 
portance, drew  on  the  colonies  a  fliare  of  public  attention,  was  the 
taking  of  Loulfljourg,  in  the  year  1745,  from  France,  while  that  coun« 
try  was  at  war  with  Great  Britain.  This  enterprife  was  projefted  by 
Governor  Shirley,  of  Maflachufetts,  and  undertaken  by  the  fole  autho- 
rity of  the  legiflature  of  that  colony.  It  was  carried  by  only  a  finglc 
vote  to  make  the  attempt,  but  after  the  adoption  of  the  meafure,  there 
was  an  immediate  union  of  all  parties,  and  all  were  equally  zealous  in 
carrying  it  into  execution.    The  expedition  was  committed  to  General 
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Pepperell,  and  upward*  of  five  thoufand  men  were  fpc-dilyral fed  for 
the  fervice,  and  put  under  his  command.  This  iorce  arrived  at  Canfo 
on  the  4th  of  April :  a  Britilh  marine  force  from  the  Weft-Indies,  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Warren,  which  arrived  in  the  fame  month, 
aftcd  in  concert  with  thefe  land  forces.  Their  combined  operations 
were  carried  on  with  fo  much  judgment,  that  dn  the  17th  of  June  the 
fortrefs  cap  tulated. 

The  war  in  which  Louiftourg  was  talcen,  was  fcarccly  ended  when 
another  began,  in  which  the  colonies  were  diftinguilhed  parties.     The 
leduAion  of  that  fortrefs,  by  colonial  troops,  muft  have  given  both  to 
France  and  England,  enlarged  ideas  of  the  value  of  American  territory, 
and  might  have  given  rife  to  that  cagerncfs  for  extending  the  bounda- 
ries of  their  refpeAive  colonies,  which  foon  after,  by  a  collifion  of 
claims  to  the  fame  ground,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  bloody  war  between 
the  two  nations.    It  is  neither  polFible  nor  neceiTary  to  decide  on  the 
rights  of  either  to  the  lands  about  which  this  conteft  began.    It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  profpefts  of  convenience  and  future  advantage  had  much 
niore  influence  on  both,  than  the  confiderations  of  equity.    As  the 
contending  powers  confidered  the  rights  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  no 
account,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  (hould  not  agree  in  fettling  their 
own.    The  war  was  brought  on  in  the  following  manner :  about  the 
the  year  1749,  a  grant  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  acres  of  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Ohio,  was  made  out  in  favour  of  certain  perfons 
in  Weftminfter,  London,  and  Virginia,  who  had  affociated  under  tlie 
title  of  the  Ohio  Company.     At  this  time  France  was  in  poffeflion  of 
the  country,  on  both  fides  of  the  mouth  of  the  Miififlippi,  as  well  as 
of  Canada,  and  wifhed  to  form  a  communication  between  thefe  two 
extremities  of  her  territories  in  North-America.     She  was,  therefore, 
alarmed  at  the  fcheme  in  agitation  by  the  Ohio  Company  inafmuch  as 
the  land  granted  to  them  lay  between  her  northern  and  fouthern  fcttle- 
inents.      Remonftrances  againft   Britifh    encroachments   as  they  were 
called,  having  been   made  in   vain  by  the  Governor  of  Canada,  the 
French,  at  length,    in  1753,  feized   fome  Britifti  fubjeds  who  were 
trading  among  the  Twightwees,  a  nation  of  Indians  near  the  Ohio,  as 
intruders  on  the  land  of  his  Moft  Chrlftian  Majefty,  and  fent  them  to  a 
fort  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Lake  Erie.     The  Twightwees,  by  way  of 
retaliation  for  capturing  Briti(h  traders,  whom  they  deemed  the  rallies, 
feized  thric  French  traders,    and  fent  them    to  Fennfylvania.     The 
French  perfifting  in  their  claims  to  the  country  on  the  Ohio,  as  part  of 
Canada,  ftrengthened  themfelves  by  eroding  new  forts  in  its  vicinity, 
and  at  length  began  to  feizc  and  plunder  every  Britifh  trader  found  on 
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«ny  part  of  that  river.  Repeated  complaint!  of  ihefe  vielcncei  being 
made  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  it  wai  at  length  determined  to  fend 
a  fuitable  perfon  to  the  French  commandant  near  the  Ohio»  to  demand 
the  reafon  of  his  hoflile  proceedings,  and  to  infift  on  his  evacuating  • 
fort  he  had  lately  built.  Major  Waihington,  being  then  but  little  more 
than  tK-enty-one  years  of  age»  offered  his  fervice,  which  was  thankfull/ 
accepted.  The  diftance  to  the  French  fettlement  was  more  than  ten* 
hundred  miles,  and  one  half  of  the  rout  led  throvigh  a  wildcneii,  hh^ 
bited  only  by  Indians.  He  neverthelefs  fet  o'lL  in  ani  inc  nvwcjn!/  fe* 
verefeafon,  attended  only  by  one  companion.  Froin  ^iruhdirrr,  ht 
proceeded  on  foot,  with  his  provifions  on  h»s  back.  Vi^hnn  h«  fitxl/ri 
and  delivered  his  meffage,  the  French  commandant  rcfiifcd  to  c\)iinpK\  au  J 
claimed  the  country  as  belonging  to  the  King  his  maftcr,  21-id  dcciared 
that  he  (hould  continue  to  feize  and  fend  asprifon.r'.  fo  CafiiStlu,  tvi'.ty 
Englilhman  that  (hould  attempt  to  trade  on  the  Oliic,  or  any  o<  m 
branches.  Before  Major  Waihington  returned,  the  Virgini?;j  !•.;;(? 
ftnt  out  workmen  and  materials,  to  ereft  a  fort  at  the  confioT  of  the 
Ohio,  and  the  Mnnongahela.  While  they  were  fngagcd  in  ihh 
work,  the  French  came  upon  them,  drove  them  out  ot  the  citi./.ns'y, 
and  erefted  a  regular  fortification  on  the  fame  fpot.  Th^fe  fpi'hed 
proceedings  overfct  the  fchemes  of  the  Ohio  Company,  bvf  tfs  --Rcr.nberi 
both  in  England  and  America  were  too  powerful  to  brook  the  dii'r.ppijinu 
ment.  It  was  therefore  refolved  to  inllruft  the  Colonics  to  oppofe  v.  Ich 
arms  the  encroachments  of  the  French  an  the  Britifli  territories,  as  thcfe 
weftern  lands  were  called.  In  obedience  to  thefc  inftrudions,  V  Ir^irl^a 
raifed  three  hundred  men,  put  them  under  the  ccnHiaud  of  Colonel 
Waihington,  and  fent  them  on  towards  the  Ohi«„  T 'ay  ?*<,  7r>I»  -1 
engagement  between  them  and  a  party  of  French  lock  \.)ixe,  .n  *h»cti 
the  latter  were  defeated.  On  this  Mr.  de  VtH' ■[,  »ae  French  com- 
mandant, marched  down  with  nine  hundrci  x'l^n,  bei):?^*  Indians,  and 
attacked  the  Virginians.  Colonel  Waf  hi^ton  made  a  brave  defence, 
behind  a  fmall  unfinilhed  intrenc;iri«inr,  called  Fort  Neceffity;  but  at 
length  accepted  of  honoi-rabk  urms  of  capitulation. 

From  the  cagernefs  difcovered  by  both  nations  for  thefe  land?,  it  oc- 
curred to  all,  that  a  rupture  between  France  and  England  could  not  he 
far  diftant.  It  was  alfo  evident  to  the  rulers  of  the  latter,  that  the  Co- 
lonics would  be  the  mod  convenient  centre  of  operation  for  repreffing 
French  encroachments.  To  draw  forth  their  Colonial  refources,  in  an 
uniform  fyftem  of  operations,  then,  for  the  firft  time,  became  an  objeft 
of  public  attention.  To  digeft  a  plan  for  this  purpofe,  a  general  meet- 
ing  of  the^  GovernotSj  and  moft  inHuential  members  of  the  Provincial 
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Aflemblies,  was  held  at  Albany  in  1754.     The  commi^Iioners,  at  thU 
congrefs,  were  unanimoally  of  opinion,  that  an  union  of  the  Colonies 
was  neceiTaryy  and  they  propofed  a  plan  to  the  following  efFeft,  "  that 
a  grand  council  fhould  be  formed  of  members,  to  be  chofcn  by  the  Pro* 
vincial  Aflemblies,  which  council,  together  with  a  Governor,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  fhould  be  authorifed  to  make  general  laws,  and 
alio  to  raife  money  from  all  the  Colonies  for  their  common  defence." 
The  leading  members  of  the  Provincial  Aflemblies  were  of  opinion,  that 
if  this  plan  was  adopted,  they  could  defend  themfclves  from  the  French, 
without  any  afliflance  from  Great  Britain.     This  plan,  when  fent  to 
England,  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Miniflry,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  they 
pr(^fed,  *'  that  the  Governors  of  all  the  Colonies  attended  by  one 
or  two  members  of  their  refpeftive  councils,"  which  were  for  the  moft 
part  of  royal  appointment,  "  (hould  from  time  to  time  concert  meafures 
for  the  whole  of  the  Colonies ;  ereft  forts,  and  raife  troops  with  a 
power  to  draw  upon  the  Britifli  treafury  in  the  firft  inrtance:   but  to  be 
ultimately  re-imburfed  by  a  tax  to  be  laid  on  the  Colonies  by  aft  of 
Parliament."    This  was  as  much  difreliOied  by  the  Coloniils,  as  the 
former  plan  had  been  by>the  Britifli  Miniftry,    The  principle  of  fome 
general  power,  operating  on  the  whole  of  the  Colonies,  was  ftill  kept 
in  mind,  though  dropped  for  the  prefent. 

The  minifterial  plan  laid  down  above  was  tranfmittcd  to  Governor 
Shirley,  and  by  him  communicated  to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  his  opinion 
thereon  requefled.  That  fagacious  patriot  fent  to  the  Governor  an  an- 
fwer  in  writing,  with  remarks  upon  the  propofed  plan,  in  which,  by  his 
firong  reafoning  powers,  on  the  firft  view  of  the  new  fubjeft,  he  antici- 
pated the  fubftance  of  a  controverfy,  which  for  twenty  years  employed 
the  tongues,  pens,  and  fwords  of  both  countries. 

The  policy  of  reprefling  the  encroachments  of  the  French  on  the 
Britifli  Colonies  was  generally  approved  both  in  England  and  America. 
It  was  therefore  refolved  to  take  effeftual  meafures  for  driving  them  ' 
from  the  Ohio,  and  alfo  for  reducing  Niagara,  Crown-Point,  and  the 
other  pofts,  which  they  held  within  the  limits  claimed  by  the  King  of 
Great  Britain. 

To  effeft  the  firft  purpofe,  General  Braddock  was  fent  from  Ireland 
to  Virginia,  with  two  regiments,  and  was  there  joined  by  as  many  more, 
as  amounted  in  the  whole,  to  two  thoufand  two  hundred  men.  He  was 
a  brave  man,  but  deftitute  of  the  other  qualifications  of  a  great  officer. 
His  haughtinefs  difgufted  the  Americans,  and  his  feverity  made  him 
difagreeable  to  the  regular  troops.  He  particularly  flighted  the  country 
jpiiitia,  and  the  Virginia  officers,    Colonel  Wafiiington  begged  his  per. 
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tniffion  to  go  before  him,  and  fcour  the  woods  with  his  provincial  troops, 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  that  fervice,  but  this  was  refufed.  The 
General  with  one  thoufand  four  hundred  men  pufhed  on  incautioully, 
till  he  fell  into  an  ambufcade  of  French  and  Indians,  by  whom  he  was 
defeated,  and  mortally  wounded,  June  9,  1755.  The  regulars,  as  the 
Britilh  troops  at  that  time  were  called,  were  thrown  into  confufion,  but 
the  provincials  more  ufed  to  Indian  fighting,  were  not  fo  much  difcon- 
certed.  They  continued  in  an  unbroken  body  under  Colonel  Wafliing- 
ton,  and  by  covering  the  retreat  of  the  regulars,  prevented  their  being 
cut  off  entirely.  '  '     ^''         ' 

Notwithftanding  thefe  hoftilities,  war  had  not  yet  been  formally  de- 
clared. Previous  to  the  adoption  of  that  meafure,  Great  Britain,  con- 
trary to  the  ufages  of  nations,  made  prifoners  of  eight  thoufand  French 
failors.  This  heavy  blow  for  a  long  time  crippled  the  naval  operations 
of  France,  but  at  the  fame  time  infpired  her  with  a  defire  to  retaliate* 
whenever  a  proper  opportunity  (hould  prefent  itfelf.  For  two  or  three 
years  after  Braddock's  defeat,  the  war  was  carried  on  againft  France 
without  vigour  or  fuccefs :  but  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  miniftry,  public  affairs  affumed  a  new  afpeft.  Viftory  every 
where,  crowned  the  Britilh  arms,  and,  in  a  fliort  time,  the  Frenchwere 
difpofleffed,  not  only  of  all  the  Britifh  territories  on  which  they  had  en- 
croached, but  alfo  of  Quebec,  the  capital  of  their  ancient  province, 
Canada* 

In  the  courfe  of  this  war,  fome  of  the  colonies  made  exertions  fo  far 
beyond  their  reafonable  quota,  to  merit  a  re-imburfement  from  the  na- 
tional treafury;  but  this  was  not  univerfally  the  cafe.  In  confequence  of 
internal  difputes,  together  with  their  greater  domeftic  fecurity,  the  ne- 
oeflary  fupplies  had  not  been  raifed  in  due  time  by  others  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Affcmblies.  That  a  Britifh  Minifter  (hould  depend  on  colony 
legiflatures,  for  the  execution  of  his  plans,  did  not  well  accord  with 
the  vigorous  and  decifive  genius  of  Mr.  Pitt,  but  it  was  not  prudent,  by 
any  innovation,  to  irritate  the  Colonies,  during  a  war,  in  which,  from 
local  circumftances,  their  exertions  were  peculiarly  beneficial.  The  ad- 
vantages that  would  refult  from  an  ability  to  draw  forth  the  refources 
of  the  Colonies,  by  the  fame  authority,  which  commanded  the  wealth  of 
the  Mother  Country,  might  in  thefe  circumftances  have  fuggefted  the 
idea  of  taxing  the  Colonies  by  authority  of  the  Britifli  parliament.  Mr. 
Pitt  i«  faid  to  have  told  Mr.  Franklin,  "  that  when  the  war  clofed,  if 
he  (hould  be  in  the  miniftry,  he  would  take  meafures  to  prevent  the 
Colonies  from  having  a  power  to  refufe  or  delay  th :  Aipplies  that  might 
be  wanted  for  national  purpofes,"  but  did  not  mention  what  thofe  mea- 
fures 
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fiues  (bould  be.  As  often  as  money  or  men  were  wanted  from  tbe  Co* 
loniesy  a  requifitlon  was  mnde  to  their  legiflatures.  The(e  were  geoe- 
»liy  and  cheerfully  complied  with.  Their  exertions  with  a  few  ex» 
ceptions  were  great,  and  manifeiled  a  ferious  defire  to  carry  into  efieft 
the  plans  of  Great  Britain  for  reducing  the  power  of  France.  1 

In  the  profecntionof  this  war,  the  advantages  which  Great  Britain  de« 
lived  from  the  Colonies  were  fevcrely  felt  by  her  enemies.  Upwards  of 
four  hundred  privateers,  which  were  fitted  out  of  the  ports  of  the  Britilh 
Colonies  fuccefsfully  cruized  on  French  property,  Thefe  not  only  ra- 
vaged the  Weft  India  iflands  belonging  to  his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty, 
bat  made  many  captures  on  the  coaft  of  France,  Befides  diftreffing  the 
French  nation  by  privateering,  the  Colonies  furniflied  twenty-three 
thouiand  eight  hundred  men,  to  co-operate  with  the  Britifli  regular 
jfocces  in  North- America.  They  alfo  font  powerful  aids,  both  in  men 
and  provifions,  out  of  their  own  limits  which  facilirated  the  reduAion  of 
Martinique,  and  of  the  Havannah.  The  fuccefs  of  their  privateers — the 
co-operation  of  their  land  forces — tfic  convenience  of  their  harbours, 
and  their  contiguity  to  the  Weft  India  iflands,  made  the  Colonies  great 
acquifitions  to  Britain,  and  formidable  adverfaries  to  France,  From 
their  growing  importance  the  latter  hud  much  to  fear.  Their  continued 
union  with  Great  Britain  threatened  the  fubverflonof  the  commerce  and 
American  poiTeifions  of  France. 

After  hoftilities  had  raged  nearly  eight  years,  in  1763  a  general  peace 
was  concluded,  on  terms,  by  which  France  ceded  Canada  to  Great 
Britain.  The  Spaniards  having  alfo  taken  part  in  the  war,  were,  at  the 
termination  of  it,  induced  to  relinquifli  to  the  fame  power,  both  Eaft  and 
Weft  Florida,  This  peace  gave  Great  Britain  pofleffion  of  an  extent  of 
country  equal  in  dimenfions  to  feveral  kingdoms  of  Europe.^  The  pof- 
feffion  of  Canada  in  the  North,  and  of  the  two  Flotidas  in  the  South, 
made  her  almoft  folc  miftrefs  of  the  North- American  continent. 

This  laid  the  foundation  of  future  greatncfs,  which  excited  the  envy 
and  the  fears  of  Europe.  Her  navy,  her  commerce,  and  her  manufac- 
tures, had  greatly  increafed,  when  (he  held  but  a  part  of  the  continent, 
and  when  (he  was  bounded  by  the  formidable  powers  of  France  and 
^in.  Her  probable  future  greatnefs,  when  without  a  rival,  and  with 
a  growing  vent  for  her  manufaftnres,  and  increafing  employment  for  her 
marine,  threatened  to  deftroy  that  balance  of  power,  which  European 
ibvereigns  have  for  a  long  time  endeavoured  to  preferve.  Kings  are  re- 
publicans with  refpeft  to  each  other,  and  behold  with  democratic  jealoufy, 
any  one  of  their  order  towering  above  the  reft.  The  aggrandizement 
of  one,  tends  to  excite  the  combination,  or,  atlcaft,  the  wilhesof  many^ 
3  to 
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lo  reduce  him  to  the  common  level.  From  riotivcs  of  this  kind,  a  great 
part  of  Europe  not  long  fince  combined  agah:^  /enice;  and  foon  after 
againft  Louis  XlVth  of  France.  sVith  the  fame  fufpicious  eye  was  the 
naval  fuperiority  of  Great  Britain  viewed  by  her  neighbours.  They 
were,  in  general,  difpofcd  to  favour  any  convullion  which  promifed  a 
diminution  of  her  overgrown  power. 

The  addition  to  the  Britiih  empire  of  new  provinces,  equal  in  extent 
to  old  kingdoms,  not  only  excited  tlic  jealoufy  of  European  powers, 
but  occafioncd  doubts  in  the  minds  of  enlightened  Britiih  politicians, 
whether  or  not  fuch  immcnfe  acquifitions  of  territory  would  contribute 
If)  the  felicity  of  the  Parent  State.  They  faw,  or  thought  they  faw, 
the  feeds  of  difunion  planted  in  the  too  widely  extended  empire.  Power, 
like  all  things  human,  has  its  limits,  and  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
the  longi'ft  and  (harpeft  fvvord  fails  of  doing  execution.  To  combine 
in  one  uniform  fyftem  of  government,  the  extenfive  territory  then  fub- 
jefled  to  the  Britiih  fway  appeared  to  men  of  refleftion,  a  work  of 
doubtful  praflicability  :   nor  were  they  miftaken  in  their  conjeftures. 

The  feeds  of  difcord  were  foon  planted,  and  fpeedily  grew  up  to  the 
re-nding  of  the  empire.  The  high  notions  of  liberty  and  independence, 
which  were  nurtured  in  the  Colonies,  by  their  local  fituation,  and  the 
ftate  of  fociety  in  the  new  world,  were  increafed  by  the  removal  of  hof. 
tile  neighbours.  The  events  ot  the  war  had  alfo  given  them  fome  ex- 
perience in  military  operations,  and  fome  confidence  in  their  own  abi- 
lity. Forefeeing  their  future  importance,  from  the  rapid  increafe  of 
their  numbers,  and  extcnfion  of  their  commerce,  and  being  extremely 
jealous  of  their  rights,  they  readily  admitted,  and  with  pleafure  in- 
dulged, ideas  and  fentimcnts  which  were  favourable  to  independence* 
While  combultible  materials  were  daily  coUefting,  in  the  new  world,  a 
fpark  to  kindle  the  whole  was  produced  in  the  old.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  thofe  who,  from  a  jealoufy  of  Great  Britain,  helped  to  fan  the 
flame.         "         '^^'^    ••'•  ■       ^m:.  .    r^  o  .  >* 

From  the  firft  fettlement  of  Englilh  America,  till  the  clofe  of 
the  war  of  1755,  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards  her  Colonies 
affords  an  ufeful  Icflbn  to  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  colonifation. 
From  that  a;ra,  it  is  equally  worthy  of  the  attention  of  thofe  who 
wilh  for  the  reduclion  of  great  empires  to  fmall  ones.  In  the  firft  period. 
Great  Britain  regarded  the  provinces  as  inftruments  of  commerce. 
Without  charging  herfelf  with  the  care  of  their  ''nternal  police,  or  feeking 
a  revenue  from  tbem,  (he  contented  herfeJf  with  a  monopoly  of  their  trade. 
Shetreatedthemasajudiciousmotherdocsherdutiful  children.  Theyfhared 
in  every  privilegebelonging  td  her  native  fons,  and  but  flightly  felt  the  incon- 
veniences df fabordhiation.  Small  was  the  catalogue  of  grievances  with  which 
Vol.  I,  3  H  even 
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even  democrattcal  jealoufy  charged  the  Parent  State,  antecedent  to  t!ie 
period  before  mentioned.  The  following  appear  to  have  been  the  chief. 
An  a£i  of  the  Britilh  Parliament  for  prohibiting  the  cutting  dmvn  pitch 
and  tar  trees,  not  being  within  a  fence  or  enclofure,  and  fundry  a^s 
which  operated  againft  colonial  manufadlures.  By  one  of  thefe,  it  was 
made  illegal  after  the  24th  of  June,  i7S°>  <o  eredl  in  the  Colonies, 
any  mill  or  other  engine  for  flitting  or  rolfing  of  iron,  or  any  plating 
forge  to  work  with  a  tilt-hammer,  or  any  furnace  for  making  fteel.  By 
another,  hatters  were  retrained  from  taking  more  than  two  apprentices 
at  a  time,  or  any  for  lefs  than  feven  years,  and  from  employing  negroes 
in  the  bufinefs.  The  Colonifts  were  alfo  prohibited  from  tranfporting 
hats,  and  hdme  manufa£lured  woollens,  from  one  province  to  another. 
Thefe  regulations  were  for  the  moft  part  evaded,  bat  if  carried  into  ex* 
ccution,  would  have  been  flightly  inconvenient,  and  only  to  a  few. 
The  articles,  the  manufafluring  of  which  were  thus  prohilxted,  could 
be  pcrchafed  at  a  cheaper  rate  from  England,  and  the  hands  who  made 
them,  could  be  as  well  employed  in  agriculture. 

Though  thefe  reftridions  were  a  fpecies  of  affront,  by  their  implying^ 
that  the  Colonifts  had  not  fenfe  enough  to  difcover  their  oivn  intcreft, 
and  though  they  feemed  calculated  to  cruih  their  native  talents,  and  t» 
keep  them  in  a  conftant  ftate  of  inferiority,  without  any  hope  of  arriving 
at  thofe  advantages,  to  which,  by  the  native  riches  of  their  country, 
they  were  prompted  to  afpire ;  yet  if  no  other  grievances  had  been 
fuperadded  to  what  exifted  in  1763,  thefe  would  have  been  foon 
forgotten,  for  their  preflure  was  neither  great,  nor  univerfal.  The  good 
refulting  to  the  colonies,  from  their  conne^on  with  Great  Britain,  in> 
finitely  outweighed  the  eril. 

Till  the  year  1764,  the  colonial  regulations  feemed  to  have  no  othet 
objeA  but  the  common  good  of  the  whole  empire ;  exceptions  to  the 
contrary  were  few,  and  had  no  appearance  of  fyftem.  When  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Colonies  to  manhood  made  them  more  capable  of  reiifting 
impofitions.  Great  Britain  chaaged  the  ancient  fyftem,  under  which  her 
Colonies  had  long  ftourilhed.  When  policy  would  rather  have  difbited 
relaxation  of  authorityi  ihe  rofe  in  her  demand,  and  multiplied  her  re- 
fiiaintc. 

From  the  conqueft  of  Canada,  in  1759,  fome  have  fuppofed,  that 
France  began  fecretly  to  lay  fchemes  for  wrefting  thofe  Coloniea  iQpni 
Great  Britain  which  (he  was  not  able  to  conquer.  Others  alledge^  {that 
from  that  period  the  Colonifts,  releafed  from  all  fears  of  dangerous 
neighbours,  fixed  their  eyes  on  independence,  and  took  fandry  ftepa 
preparatory  to  the  adoption  of  that  meafure.  Withoat  recurring  to  cither 
cithefe  opinions,  the  known  klAStuaeSt  of  homan  nabiic  iiibficient  to 
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account  for  that  demand  on  the  one  fide,  and  that  refufiil  on  the  other, 
which  occafioned  the  revolution.  It  was  natural  for  Great  Britain  to 
wilh  for  an  extenfion  of  her  authority  over  the  Colonies,  and  equally  fo 
for  them,  on  their  approach  to  maturity,  to  be  more  impatient  of  fubor*. 
dination,  and  to  refill  every  innovation,  for  increafing  the  degree  of 
their  dependence. 

The  fad  ftory  of  Colonial  opprciTo*  commenced  in  the  year  1764. 
Great  Britain  then  adopted  new  regulations  refpeAing  her  Colonies, 
which  after  difiurbing  the  ancient  harmony  of  the  two  countries  for 
about  twelve  years,  terminated  in  the  difmembcrment  of  the  empire. 

Thefe  confided  in  refiridting  their  formar  commerce,  but  more  cfpe- 
cially  in  fubjefting  them  to  taxation,  by  the  Britlh  Parliament.  By  ad« 
hering  to  the  fpirit  of  the  navigation  aft,  in  the  courfe  of  a  century,  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain  had  increafed  far  beyond  the  expe^ation  of  her 
mod  fanguine  fons,  but  by  rigidly  enforcing  the  ftridl  letter  of  the  fame» 
in  a  different  fituation  of  public  affairs,  efl^AsdirefUy  the  xeverfe  were 
produced. 

From  the  enterprifing  commercial  fpirit  of  the  colonics,  the  trade  of 
America,  after  filling  all  its  proper  channels,  fwelled  out  on  every  fide* 
and  overflowed  its  proper  banks  with  a  rich  redundance.  In  the  care  of 
evils,  which  are  clofely  connected  with  the  caufes  of  national  profperity, 
vulgar  precaution  ought  not  to  be  employed.  In  feverely  checking  a 
contraband  trade,  which  was  only  the  overflowing  of  an  extenfive  fair 
trade,  the  remedy  was  worfe  than  the  difeafe. 

For  fomc  time  before  and  after  the  termination  of  the  war  of  17551  a 
confiderable  Intercourfe  had  been  carried  on  between  the  Britilh  and 
Spani(h  Colonics,  confiding  of  the  manufactures  ef  Great  Britain,  im- 
ported  by  the  former,  and  fold  by  the  latter,  by  which  the  Britifh  Colo- 
nies acquired  gold  and  filver,  and  were  enabled  to  make  remittances  to 
the  Mother  Country.  This  trade,  though  it  did  not  clafii  with  the 
fpirit  of  the  Britiih  navigation  laws,  was  forbidden  by  their  letter.  On  . 
account  of  the  advantages  which  all  parties,  and  particularly  Great 
Britain,  reaped  from  this  intercourfe,  it  had  long  been  winked  at  by  per- 
fons  10  power;  but  at  the  period  before-mentioned,  fomenew  regulations 
^ere  adopted,  by  which  it  was  almoft  deitroyed.  This  was  eflfe^d  by 
^rmed  cutters,  whofe  commanders  were  enjoined  to  take  the  ufual  cuf- 
jConi-hpufe  oath$,  and  to  a£l  in  the  capacity  of  revenue  officers.  So 
fqdden  a  flpppage  of  an  accuftomed  and  beneficial  commerce,  by  an 
finufually  rigid  execution  of  eld  laws,  wai>  a  ferious  blow  to  the  Northern 
Polonies.  It  was  their  misfortune,  that  though  tht*y  cod  in  need  of 
yafl  quantities  of  Britifh  manufaAures,   their  country  produced  very 
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little  that  afforded  a  dircft  remittance  to  pay  for  them.    Thry  wer% 
therefore,  under  ancceflity  of  fceking  elfewhcre,  a  market  for  their  pro- 
duce, and  by  a  circuitous  route,  acquiring  the  means  of  fupporting  their 
credit  with  the  Mother  Country.     This  they  found  by  trading  with  the 
Spani(h  and  French  Colonies  in  their  neighbourhood.     From  them  they 
"acquired  gold,  filver,  and  valuable  commodities,  the  ultimate  profits  of 
which  centered  in  Great  Britain.     This  inxercourfe  gave  life  to  bufinefs 
of  every  denomination,  and  eftabli(hed  a  reciprocal  circulatiotv  of  money 
and  merchandize,  to  the  benefit  of  all  parties  concerned.    Why  a  trade 
clTentiat  to  the  Colonies,  and  which,  fo  far  from  being  detrimental,  was 
indireflly  advantageous  to  Great  Britain,  (hould  be  fo  narrowly  watched 
.andfo  feverely  reftrained,  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  Americans, 
without  fuppofing  that  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain  were  jealous  of  their 
^  adventurous  commercial  fpirit,  and  of  their  increafing  number  of  feamen. 
Their  aflual  fufferings  were  great,  but  their  apprchenfions  were  greater. 
Inftcad  of  viewing  the  parent  State  as  they  had  long  done,  in  the  light 
of  an  affedlionate  mother,  they  conceived  her,  as  beginning  to  be  in- 
.   fluenced  by  the  narrow  views  of  an  illiberal  ftep-dame. 

After  the  2gth  of  September,  1764,  the  trade  between  the  Britifh, 
,'  and  the  French,  and  $paniih  Colonies,  was  in  fome  degree  legalifed, 
but  under  circumftanccs,  that  brought  no  relief  to  the  Colonifts,  for  it 
was  loaded  with  fuch  enormous  duties,  as  were  equivalent  to  a  prohibi- 
tion. The  preamble  to  the  afl  for  this  purpofe  was  alarming. 
**  Whereas  it  is  juft  and  neceffary,  that  a  revenue  be  raifed  in  America, 
for  defraying  the  expcoces  of  defending,  proteding,  and  fecuring  the 
fame,  We,  the  Commons,  &c.  towards  raifing  the  fame,  give  and 
grant  unto  your  Majefty,the  fumof'  (here  followed  a  fpecification  ofduties 
upon  foreign  clayed  fugar,  indigo,  and  coffee,  of  foreign  produce,  upon  all 

■  wines,  except  French,  upon  all  wrought  filk,  and  all  calicoes,  and  upon  every 
gallon  of  roelaffes  and  fyjups,  being  the  produce  of  a  colony  not  under 

■  the  dominion  of  his  Majefty).  It  was  alfo  enafted,  that  the  monies 
arifing  from  the  importation  of  thefe  articles  into  the  Colonies,  fhould 
be  paid  into  the  receipt  of  his  Majefty 's  exchequer,  there  to  be  entered 
feparate,  and  referved,  to  be  difpofed  of  by  Parliament  towards  defray- 
ing the  neceffary  expences  of  defending,  protefting,  and  fecuring 
America.  Till  that  aft  paffed,  no  adl  avowedly  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
venue, and  with  the  ordinary  title  and  recital  of  fach,  was  to  be  found 
in  the  parliamentary  ftatute  book.  The  wording  of  it  made  the  Colo- 
nifts fear,  that  the  Parliament  would  go  on,  in  charging  them  with  fuch 
taxes  as  they  pleafed,  and  for  the  fupport  of  fuch  military  force  as  they 
ihoald  think  proper.  The  a£l  was  the  more  difguftipg,  becaufc  the  mo- 
nies 
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nies  arlfing  from  it  were  ordered  to  be  paid  in  fpccie,  and  regulations  • 
were  adopted,  againft  colonial  paper  money.    To  obftruft  the  avenues 
of  acquiring  gold  and  filver,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  interdift  the  ufe  of 
pajier  money,  appeared  to  the  Colonills  as  a  farther  evidence  that  their 
intercfts  were  either  mifunderftood  or  diftcgarded.     The  impofition.of 
duties,  for  the  purpofe  of  raifmg  a  revenue  in  America,  was  confidercd 
as  a  dangerous  innovation,  but  the  methods  adopted  for  fecuring  thpir 
colleAion,  were   refentcd  as  arbitrary  and  unconftitutional.    It  was 
enabled  by  Parliament,  that  whenever  offences  ftiould  be  committed 
againft  the  adls,  which  impofed  them,  the  profecutor  might  bring  his 
•^ilion  for  the  penalty  in  the  courts  of  admiralty,  by  which  means  the  de- 
fendant loft  the  advantage  of  being  tried  by  a  jury,  and  was  fubjeftcd 
to  the  neceflity  of  having  his  cafe  decided  upon  by  a  fingle  man,  a  crea- 
ture of  the  crown,  whofe  falary  was  to  be  paid  out  of  forfeitures  ad- 
judged by  himfclf ;  and  alfo  according  to  a  courfe  of  law,  which  ex- 
empted the  profecutor  from  the  trouble  of  proving  his  accufation,  and 
obliged  the  defendant,  either  to  evince  hL>  innocence,  or  to  fufFer.     By 
thefe  regulations,  the  guards  which  the  conftitution  had  placed  round 
property,  and  the  fences  v/hich  the  anceftors  of  both   countries  had 
credled  againft  arbitrary  power,  were  thrown  down,  as  far  as  they  con- 
cerned  the  Colonills,  charged  with  violating  the  laws,  for  raifmg  a 
revenue  in  America. 

They  who  direded  public  affairs  in  Grent  Britain  feared,  that  if  the 
collcflion  of  thefe  duties  was  enforced  only  in  the  cuftomary  way,  pay- 
ment would  be  often  eluiicil.  To  oSviatc  that  difpofi tion  which  the 
Colonifts  difcovered  to  fcreen  one  another,  in  difobeying  offenfivc  afts 
of  Parliament,  regulations  were  adopted,  bearing  hard  on  their  conftitu- 
tional  rights.  Unwilling  as  the  Colonifts  were  to  be  excluded  by  the 
impofition  of  enormous  duties,  from  an  accuftomed  and  beneficial  line 
of  bufinefs,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  were  difpofpd  to  reprefent  the 
innhvations  of  the  mother  country  in  the  moft  unfavourable  point  of 
view.  The  heavy  lolTesto  which  many  individuals  were  fubjedled,  and 
the  general  dittrefsof  the  mercantile  intercft  in  feveral  of  the  oldeft  Co- 
lonies, foured  the  minds  of  many.  That  the  Mother  Country  (hould 
infringe  her  own  conftitution,  to  cramp  the  commerce  of  her  Colonies, 
was  a  fruitful  fubjecl  of  declamation;  but  thefe  murmurings  would  have 
evaporated  in  words,  had  Great  Britain  proceeded  to  no  farther  inno- 
vations. Inftead  of  this,  fhe  adopted  tl.e  novel  idea  of  raifmg  from  the 
Colonies  an  efficient  revenue,  by  direil  intcraai  taxes,  laid  by  authority 
of  her  Farliamenc, 

Though 
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Though  all  the  Colonics  difrelidiedi  and  many,  from  the  prcfTure  of 
aftual  fufferingSt  complained  of  the  Britifh  rellrif\ions  on  their  manu- 
fad)ures  and  commerce,  jet  a  great  majority  was  difpofed  to  fubmit  to 
both.  Moft  of  them  acknowledged  that  the  exercife  of  thefe  powers 
was  incident  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  Mother  Country,  c fjxrciaDy  when 
guarded  by  an  implied  contrafi,  that  they  were  to  be  only  ufcd  fcr  the 
common  benefit  of  the  empire.  It  was  generally  allowed,  that  as  the 
planting  of  colpnies  was  not  defigned  to  erefl  an  independant  govern- 
ment, but  to  extend  an  old  one,  the  Parent  State  had  a  right  to  retrain 
fheir  trade  in  every  way,  which  conduced  to  the  common  emolument. 

They  for  the  mod  part  confidered  the  Mother  Country  as  authorifed 
to  name  ports  and  nations,  to  which  alone  their  merchandize  ihould  be 
carried,  and  with  which  alone  they  fliould  trade  :  but  the  novel  claim 
of  taxing  them  without  their  confent,  was  univerfaljy  reprobateci,  as 
contrary  to  their  natural,  chartered,  and  conftitutional  rights.  In  op- 
pofuion  to  it,  they  not  only  alledged  the  general  principles  of  liberty, 
but  ancient  ufage.  During  the  firft  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  their  ex- 
iftence,  they  had  been  left  to  tax  themfelves  and  in  their  own  way.  If  there 
were  any  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  they  were  too  inconfiderable  to 
merit  notice,  lu  the  warof  1 755,  the  events  of  which  were  frefti  in  the  recoU 
ledlion  pf  every  one,  the  Parliament  ha4  in  no  inftance  attempted  to 
raife  either  men  or  money  in  the  Colonies  by  its  own  authority.  As 
the  claim  of  taxation  on  one  fide,  and  the  refufal  of  it  ,on  the  other, 
was  the  very  hinge  on  which  the  Revolution  turned,  it  oierits  a  pasti- 
cular  difcufiion. 

Colonies  were  formerly  planted  by  warlike  nations,  to  keep  their 
enemies  in  awe,  to  give  vent  to  a  furplus  of  inhabitants,  or  todifchargc 
a  number  of  difcontcnted  ^nd  troublefome  citizens,  Bift  in  modern 
ages,  the  fpirit  of  violence,  being  in  fon^e  meafure  (heathed  in  com- 
merce, colonies  have  l^en  fettled,  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  for  the 
purpofes  of  trade.  Thefe  were  to  be  attained  by  their  raifing,  for  the 
Mother  County,  fuch  commodities  as  (he  did  not  produce,  and  fupplyr 
ing  themfelves  from  her  with  fuch  things  as  they  wanted.  In  fubfer- 
viency  to  thefe  views.  Great  Britain  planted  Colonies,  and  made  laws, 
obliging  them  to  carry  to  her  all  their  produfts  which  ihe  waptedi  ap4 
all  their  raw  materials  which  (he  chofe  to  work  up.  Befide^  thjs  re? 
ftri<flion,  (he  forbad  them  to  procure  manufaAurers  from  any  other  p^rt 
of  the  globe,  or  even  the  produib  of  European  countries,  which  could 
rival  her,  without  being  firft  brought  to  her  ports.  By  a  variety  of 
laws  Ihe  regulated  their  trade,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  was  thought  moft 
conducive  to  their  mutual  advantage,  and  her  own  particular  welfare. 
■i*^--  "'       .  Thi« 
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This  principle  of  commercial  monopoly  run  through  no  lefs  than  twenty. 
nine  »£is  of  Parliament,  from  1660  to  1764.    In  all  thefe  ads  the  fyf. 
tem  of  commerce  was  eilabltfhed,  as  that,  from  which  alone,  their  con> 
tributions  to  the  ftrength  of  the  empire  were  expcifted.    During  this 
whole  period,  a  parliamentary  revenue  was  no  part  of  the  obje£l  of 
coloniration.     Accordingly,  in  all  the  laws  which  regarded  them,  the 
technical  words  of  revenue  laws  were  avoided,    Such  have  ufually  a 
title  purporting  their  being  "  grants,"  and  the  words  "  give  and  grant,* 
ufually  precede  their  enading  claufes.  Although  duties  were  impofed  on 
America  by  previous  adts  of  Parliament,  no  one  title  of  **  giving  an 
aid  to  his  Majefty,"  or  any  other  of  the  ufual  titles  to  'he  revenue  z&s, 
was  to  be  found  in  any  of  them.    They  were  intended  as  regulations  of 
trade,  and  not  as  fources  of  national  fupplies.    Till  the  year  1764,  all 
ftood  on  commercial  regulation  and  reftraint.     , 

While  Great  Britain  attended  to  this  firft  fyftem  of  colonifation,  her 
American  fattlements,  though  expofed  in  unknown  climates,  and  unex- 
plored wildcrneiTes,  grew  and  flouri(hed,  and  in  the  fame  proportion 
the  trade  and  riches  of  the  Mother  Country  increafed.  Some  eftimate 
may  be  made  of  this  increafe,  from  the  following  ftatement;  the  whole 
export  trade  of  England,  including  that  to  the  Colonies,  in  the  year 
1704,  amounted  10^.6,509,000  fterling:  but  fo  immenfely  had  the 
Coior.ies  increafed,  that  the  exports  to  them  atone  in  the  year  1772, 
amounted  to  ^^.6,02 2, 132  fterling,  and  (hey  were  yearly  increafing.  In 
the  (hort  fpace  of  fixty-eight  years,  the  Colonies  added  nearly  as  much 
to  the  export  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  as  ihe  had  grown  to  by  a  pro- 
grcflive  increafe  of  improvement  in  1700  years.  And  this  increafe  of 
colonial  trade  wan  not  at  the  expenee  of  the  general  trade  of  the  kingdom, 
for  that  increafed  in  the  fame  time  from  fix  millions  to  fixteen  miK 
lions. 

In  this  aufptcious  period,  the  Mother  Country  contented  herfelf  with 
•xerciiing  her  fupremacy  in  fuperintending  the  general  concerns  of  the 
Colonies,  and  in  harmoniftng  the  commercial  intereft  of  the  whole  em« 
pire.  To  this  the  moft  of  them  bowed  down  with  fuch  a  filial  fubmif' 
fion  as  demonft  rated  that  they,  though  not  fubjefted  to  parliamentary 
taxes,  could  be  kept  in  due  fubordination,  and  in  perfect  fubferviency  to 
the  grand  views  of  colonifation. 

Immediately  after  the  peace  q£  Paris,  17G3,  a  new  fccne  wasopeiwd. 
The  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  then  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  millions,  for  which  an  intereft  of  nearly  five  millions  waa 
annually  paid.  While  the  Britifh  Minifter  was  digefting  plans  for  dinti- 
nifhing  this  uanin'r  load  of  debt,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  raifing  a 
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fubltantial  revenue  in  the  Britifli  Colonies,  from  taxei  laid  by  the  Par- 
liament of  the  Parent  State.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  urged,  that  the 
late  war  originated  on  account  cf  the  Colonies — that  it  was  reafonahle, 
mure  efpecially  as  it  had  tcra-inated  in  a  manner  fo  favourable  to  their 
intcreft,  that  they  fliould  contribute  to  the  defraying  the  expences  it  had 
occaftoned.  Thus  far  both  parties  were  agreed ;  but  Great  Britain  con« 
tended,  that  her  Parliament,  as  the  fupreme  power,  was  conllitutionally 
veiled  with  an  authority  to  lay  them  on  every  part  of  the  empire.  This 
doArine,  plaufiblc  in  itfelf,  and  conformable  to  the  letter  of  the  firitifli 
conftitution,  when  the  whole  dominions  were  roprefentcd  in  one  affembly) 
was  reprobated  in  the  Colonies,  as  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  fame  go- 
vernment, when  the  empire  became  fo  far  extended,  as  to  have  many 
diftinft  reprcfentative  affemblies.  Tlie  colonifts  believed  that  the  chief 
excellence  of  the  Britilh  conftitution  confifted  in  the  right  of  thefubjefts 
to  grant,  or  withold  taxes,  and  in  their  having  a  (hare  in  enading  the 
laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  bound,  '  ;     , 

They  conceived,  that  the  fuperiority  of  the  Britifli  conftitution,  t« 
other  forms  of  government  was,  not  becaufe  their  fupreme  council  was 
called  a  Parliament,  but  becaufe  the  people  had  a  (hare  in  it,by  appoint- 
ing members,  who  conftituted  one  of  its  conftituent  branches,  and  with- 
out whofe  concurrence,  no-  law,  binding  on  them,  could  be  enaftcd.  In 
the  Mother  Country,  it  was  aflerted  to  be  eflential  to  the  unity  of  the 
empire,  that  the  Britifli  Parliament  fliould  have  a  right  of  taxation  over 
every  part  of  the  royal  dominions.  In  the  Colonics,  it  was  believed, 
that  taxation  and  rcprefentation  were  infeparable,  and  that  they  could 
neither  be  free  nor  happy  if  their  property  could  be  taken  from  them 
without  their  confent.  The  common  people  in  America  reafoned  on  this 
fubjeft  in  a  fummary  way  :  "  If  a  Britifli  Parliament,"  faid  they,  •*  in 
which  we  are  unreprefented,  and  over  which  we  have  no  controul,  can 
take  from  us  any  part  of  our  property,  by  dircft  taxation,  they  may  take 
as  much  as  they  plcafe,  and  we  have  no  fecurity  for  any  thing  that  re 
mains,  but  a  forbearance  on  their  part,  lefs  liki  ly  to  be  exercifed  in  our 
favour,  as  they  lighten  themfelves  of  the  burthens  of  government,  in  the 
fame  proportion  that  they  impofe  them  on  us."  They  well  knew,  that 
communities  of  mankind,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  a  ftrong  propenfity 
to  impofe  on  others,  when  they  can  do  it  with  impunity,  and,  efpecially, 
when  there  is  a  profpeft,  that  the  impofition  will  be  amended  with  advan- 
tagc  to  themfelves.  The  Americans,  from  that  jealoufy  of  their  li- 
berties which  their  local  fituation  nurtured,  and  which  they  inherited 
from  their  forefathers,  viewed  the  exclufive  right  of  laying  taxes  on 
themfelves^  free  from  extraneous  influ«»ce,  in  the  fame  light  as  the 
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Britilh  Parliament  views  its  peculiar  privilege  of  raifing  money,  inde- 
pendent of  the  crown.    The  Parent  State  appeared  to  the  Colonifts  to 
(land  in  the  fame  relation  to  their  local  legiflatures,  as  the  monarch  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  Brittfh  Parliament.     His  prerogative  is  limited  bjr 
that  palladium  of  the  people's  liberty,  the  excluftve  privilege  of  granting; 
their  own  money.    While  this  right  reds  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
their  liberties  are  fecurcd.    In  the  fame  manner  rcafoncd  the  Colonifts* 
*'  in  order  to  be  ftiled  freemen,  our  local  affemblies,  clefted  by  ourfelvcj» 
mull  enjoy  the  exclufive  privilege  of  impofing  taxes  upon  us."    They 
contended,  that  men  fettled  in  foreign  parts  to  better  their  condition* 
and  not  to  fubmit  their  liberties — to  continue  the  equals,  not  to  become 
the  flaves  of  their  lefs^adventurous  fellow-citizens,  and  that  by  the  novel 
doArine  oi  parliamentary  power,  they  were  degraded  from  being  the 
fubjedls  of  a  king,  to  the  low  condition  of  being  fubjedls  of  fubje^s* 
They  argued,  that  it  was  ciTentially  involved  in  the  idea  of  property, 
that  the  pofleflbr  had  fuch  a  right  therein,  that  it  was  a  contradidlion 
to  fuppofe  any  other  man,  or  body  of  men,  pofTeiTed  a  right  to  take  it 
from  him  without  his  confent.     Precedents,  in  the  Hiftory  of  England, 
julliiied  this  mode  of  reafoning.     The  love  of  property  (Irengthened  it, 
and  it  had  a  peculiar  force  on  the  minds  of  Colonifts,   three  thoufand 
miles  removed  fronj  the  feat  of  government,  and  growing  up  to  matu- 
rity,  in  a  new  world,  where,  from  the  extent  of  country,  and  the  ftate 
of  fociety,  even  the  neceflary  reftraints  of  civil  government  were  im- 
patiently borne.    On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  Great-Britain  re- 
volted againft  the  claims  of  the  Colonifts.    Educated  in  habits  of  fub- 
miflion  to  parliamentary  taxation,  they  conceived  it  to  be  the  height  of 
contumacy  for  their  Colonifts  to  refufe  obedience  to  the  power,  which 
they  had  been  taught  to  revere.    Not  adverting  to  the  common  intercft 
.which  exifted  between  the  people  of  Great-Britain  and  their  rcprefen- 
tatives,  they  believed,  that  the  fame  right  exifted,  although  the  fame 
community  of  interefts  was  wanting.    The  pride  of  an  opulent,  con- 
quering nation,  aided  this  mode  of  reafoning.    "What,"  faid  they, 
"  (hall  we,  who  have  fo  lately  humbled  France  and  Spain,  be  diftated 
to  by  our  Colonifts  ?  Shall  our  fubjefts,  educated  by  Cir  care,  and  de- 
fended by  our  arms,  prefume  to  queftion  the  rights  of  Parliament,  to 
which  we  are  obliged  to  fubmit  ?"  Reflexions  of  this  kind,  congenial 
to  the  natural  vanity  df  the  human  heart,  operated  fo  extenfively,  that 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  fpoke  of  their  Colonies  and  of  their  Colonifts, 
as  a  kind  of  poflTeflion  annexed  to  their  perfons.    The  love  of  power  and 
of  property  on  the  one  fide  of  the  Atlantic  were  oppofed  by  the  fame 
powerful  paffions  on  the  other, 
VeL.I  3  I  the 
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The  dirpofitiun  to  tax  the  Colonies  was  alfo  ftrengthened  by  cxigge« 
rated  accounts  of  their  wealth.  It  was  faid,  **  that  the  American  plan- 
ters lived  in  aillucncc,  and  with  inconfiderablc  taxes,  M'hile  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain  were  borne  down  by  fuch  oppreflive  burdens  as 
to  make  a  bare  fubfiitence  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty."  The  ofHcera 
who  had  ferved  in  America,  during  the  late  war,  contributed  to  thi» 
delufion.  Their  obfervations  were  founded  on  what  they  had  fecn  in 
cities,  and  at  a  time,  when  large  furts  were  fpcnt  by  government,  in 
fupport  of  fleets  and  armies,  and  when  American  commodities  were  in 
great  demand.  To  treat  with  attention  thofe  who  came  to  fight  for 
them,  and  alfo  to  gratify  their  own  pride,  the  Colonifts  had  made  a  pa- 
rade of  their  riches,  by  frequently  and  fumptuoufly  entertaining  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Britiih  army.  Thefe,  judging  from  what  they  (aw, 
without  confidering  the  general  ftatc  of  the  country,  concurred  in  re- 
prefenting  the  Colonifls  as  very  able  to  contribute  largely  towards  de- 
fraying the  common  expences  of  the  empire.  ,1 

The  charters,  which  were  fuppofed  to  contain  the  principles  on  which 
the  Colonies  were  founded,  became  the  fubjcA  of  ferious  inveftigation 
on  both  fides.  One  claufe  was  found  to  run  through  the  whole  of  them, 
except  that  which  liad  been  granted  to  Mr.  Penn ;  this  was  a  declaration, 
"  that  the  emigrants  to  America  (hould  enjoy  the  fame  privileges,  as  if 
they  had  remained,  or  had  been  born  within  the  realm  ;"  but  fuch  wa» 
the  fubtilty  of  difputants,  that  both  parties  conftrued  this  general  prin- 
ciple fo  as  to  favour  their  refpcdlive  opinions.  The  American  patriots 
contended,  that  as  Englidi  freeholders  could  not  be  taxed  but  by  repre- 
fentatives,  in  chufing  whom  they  had  a  vote,  neither  could  the  Colonifts : 
but  it  was  replied,  that  if  the  Colonics  had  remained  in  England,  they 
nuft  have  been  bound  to  pay  the  taxes  impofed  by  Parliament.  It  was 
therefore  inferred,  that  though  taxed  by  that  authority,  they  loft  none-of 
the  rights  of  native  EnglKhmen  refiding  at  home.  The  partifans  of  the 
Mother  Country  could  fee  nothing  in  charters,  but  fecurity  againft  taxes 
by  royal  authority.  The  Americans,  adhering  to  the  fpirit  more  than 
to  the  letter,  viewed  their  charters  as  a  (hield  againft  all  taxes,  not  im- 
pofed by  reprefentatives  of  their  own  choice.  This  conftruftion  they 
contended  to  be  exprefsly  recognized  by  the  charter  of  Maryland.  In 
that,  King  Charles  bound  both  himfelf  and  his  fucceifors,  not  toaftentto 
any  bill,  fubjedling  the  inhabitants  to  interi^al  taxation  by  external 
legi  Ration. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  was  a  great  conftitutional  queftion,  involving  many  intercfts, 
aad  the  general  principles  of  civil  liberty*    To  decide  this,  rccourfe  wa^ 
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In  vain  had  to  parchment  authorities,  made  at  a  diftant  time  when 
neither  the  grantors  nor  grantees  of  American  territory  had  in  cuniem. 
pUtion  any  thing  like  the  prcfcnt  ftate  of  the  two  countries. 

Great  and  flourilhing  Colonies,  daily  increafing  in  numbers,  and 
already  grown  to  the  magnitude  of  a  nation,  planted  at  an  immenfe 
diftance,  and  governed  by  conftitutions  refembling  that  of  the  country 
from  which  they  fprung,  were  novelties  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world.    To 
combine  Colonies,  fo  circumftanced,  in  one  unil    -m  fyftem  of  govern- 
ment with  the  Parent  State,  required  a  great  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  an  extenfive  comprehenfion  of  things.     It  was  an  arduous  bufmefs, 
far  beyond  the  grafp  of  ordinary  ftatefmcn,  whofe  minds  were  narrowed 
by  the  formalities  of  laws,  or  the  trammels  of  office.    An  original 
genius,  unfettered  with  precedents,  and  exalted  with  juft  ideas  of  the 
rights  of  human  nature,  and  the  obligations  of  univerfal  benevolence, 
might  have  ftruck  out  a  middle  line,  which  would  have  fecurcd  as  much 
liberty  to  the  Colonies,  and  as  great  a  degree  of  fuprcmacy  to  the  Parent 
State,  as  their  common  good  required  :  But  the  helm  of  Great  Britain 
was  not  in  fuch  hands.    The  fpirit  of  the  Britilh  conftitution  on  the  one 
hand  revolted  at  the  idea^  that  the  Britifh  Parliament  (hould  exercife  the 
fame  unlimited  authority  over  the  unreprefented  Colonies,  which  it  ex- 
ercifed  over  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.    The  Colonifts  on  the 
other  hand  did  not  claim  a  total  exemption  from  its  authority    They  in 
^neral  allowed  the  Mother  Country  a  certain  undefined  prerogative 
over  them,  and  acquiefced  in  the  right  of  Parliament  to  make  many 
a^s,  binding  them  in  many  fubjedls  of  internal  policy,  and  regulating 
their  trade.    Where  parliamentary  fupremacy  ended,  and  at  what  point 
jcolonial  independency  began,  was  not  afcertained.     Happy  would  it 
have  been  had  the  queftion  never  been  agitated,  but  much  more  fo,  had  it 
been  compromifcd  by  an  amicable  compact,  without  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war. 

The  Eaglifti  Coloniea  were  originally  eftabliftied,  not  for  the  fake  of 
revenue,  but  on  the  principles  of  a  commercial  monopoly.  While 
England  purfued  trade  and  forgot  revenue,  her  commerce  increafed  at 
lead  fourfold.  The  Colonies  took  off  the  manufactures  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  paid  for  them  with  provifions  or  raw  materials.  They  united 
their  arms  in  war,  their  commerce  and  their  councils  in  peace,  without 
nicely  invedigating  the  terms  on  which  the  connedlion  of  the  two  coun« 
tries  depended. 

A  perfe<fl  calm  in  the  political  world  is  not  long  to  be  expe^ed. 

The  reciprocal  happinefs,  both  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Colonies,  was 

too  great  to  be  of  long  duration.    The  calatnitics  of  the  war  of  » 755  had 
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fcarcely  endedi  when  the  germ  of  another  war  was  planted}  which  foon 
grew  up  and  produced  deadly  fruit. 

At  that  time  (1764)  fundry  refolutions  paffed  the  Britilh  Parliament 
relative  to  the  impofition  of  a  ftamp  duty  in  America,  which  gave  a  ge- 
neral alarm.  By  them  the  right,  the  equity,  the  policy,  and  even  the 
neccflSty  of  taxing  the  Colonies  was  formally  avowed.  Thefe  refolu- 
tions being  confidered  as  the  preface  of  a  fyftem  of  American  revenue, 
were  deemed  an  introduction  to  evils  of  much  greater  magnitude.  They 
opened  a  profpedt  of  oppreilion,  boundlefs  in  extent,  and  endlefs  in  du- 
ration. They  were  neverthelefs  not  immediately  followed  by  any  le- 
giflative  adt.  Time  and  an  invitation  were  given  to  the  Americans  to 
fugged  any  other  mode  of  taxation  that  might  be  equivalent  in  its  pro- 
duce to  the  ftamp  aft:  but  they  objefted,  not  only  to  the  mode,  but  the 
principle,  and  feveral  of  their  affemblies,  though  in  vain,  petitioned 
againft  it.  An  American  revenue  was  in  England  a  very  popular  luea- 
fure.  The  cry  in  favour  of  it  was  fo  ftrong,  as  to  confound  and  filencc 
the  voice  of  petitions  to  the  contrary.  The  equity  of  compelling  the 
Americans  to  contribute  to  the  common  expences  of  the  empire  fatisfied 
many,  who,  without  enquiring  into  the  policy  or  jqftice  of  taxing  their 
unreprcfented  fellow-fubjefts,  readily  affented  to  the  mcafures  adopted  by 
the  Parliament  for  this  purpofe.  The  profpeft  of  eafing  their  own  bur- 
dens, at  the  expence  of  the  Colonifts,  dazzled  the  eyes  of  gentlemen  of 
landed  intereft,  fo  as  to  keep  out  of  their  view  the  probable  confequences 
of  the  innovation. 

The  omnipotence  of  Parliament  was  fo  familiar  a  phrafe  on  both  fides 
of  the  Atlantic,  that  few  in  America,  and  ftill  fewer  in  Great  Britain, 
were  imprefl'ed  in  the  firft  inftance,  with  any  idea  of  the  illegality  of 
taxing  the  Colonies.  " 

The  illumination  on  that  fubjeft  was  gradual.  The  refolutions  in 
favour  of  an  American  ftamp  ad,  which  paffed  in  March  1764,  met 
with  no  oppofition.  In  the  courfe  of  the  yenr  which  intervened  be- 
tween tl'.efe  refolutions,  and  the  paffnig  of  a  law  grounded  upon  them, 
the  fubjedl  was  better  underftood,  and  conftitutional  objcftions  againft 
the  meafure  were  urged  by  feveral  both  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
This  aftoniflied  and  chagrined  the  Britifli  miniftry ;  but  as  the  principle 
of  taxing  America  had  been  tor  fome  time  determined  upon,  they  were 
unwilling  to  give  it  up.  Impelled  by  a  partiality  for  a  long  cheriftied 
idea,  Mr.  Jrenville  brought  into  the  Ploufe  of  Commons  his  long  ex- 
pefted  bill,  for  laying  a  ftamp  duty  in  America.  March,  1765.  By 
this,  after  pafling  through  the  ufual  forms,  it  was  enafted,  that  the  in- 
ftrumen:s  of  writing  wl^ich  arc  in  daily  ule  among  a  commercial  people, 
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fhould  be  null  and  void,  unlefs  they  were  executed  on  fiamped  paper  or 
parchment,  charged  with  a  duty  impofed  by  the  Britilh  Parliament. 

When  the  bill  was  brought  in,  Mr.  Charles  Townfend  concluded  a 
fpeech  in  its  favour,  with  words  to  the  following  effeA,  "  And  now 
will  thefe  Americans,  children  planted  by  our  care,  nourifhed  up  by 
our  indulgence,  till  they  are  grown  to  a  degree  of  itrength  and  opulence^ 
and  procedted  by  our  arms,  will  they  grudge  to  contribute  their  mite 
to  relieve  us  fiom  the  heavy  weight  of  that  burden  which  we  lie  under  ?'* 
To  which  Colonel  Barre  replied,  **  They  planted  by  yonr  care  ?  No, 
your  oppreffions  planted  them  in  America.    They  fled  from  tyranny  to 
a  then  uncultivated  and  inhofpitable  country,  where  they  expofed  them- 
felves  to  almoft  all  the  hardlhips  to  which  human  nature  is  liable;  and, 
among  others,  to  the  cruelty  of  a  favage  foe  the  moft  fubtle,  and  I  will 
take  upon  me  to  fay,  the  moft  formidable  of  any  people  upon  the  face  of 
theearth;  and  yet,  aftuatedbyprinclplesof  true  Englifh  liberty,  they  met 
all  hardfhips  with  pleafure  compared  with  thofe  they  fuffered  in  their 
own  country,  from   the  hands  of  thofe  that  ftiould  have  been  their 
friends — They  nourifhed  up  by  your  indulgence  ?  They  grew  up  by 
your  negleft  of  them.     As  foon  as  you  began  to  care  about  them,  that 
care  was  exercifed  in  fending  perfons  to  rule  them  in  one  department 
and  another,  who  were,  perhaps,  the  deputies  of  deputies  to  fome  mem- 
bers of  this  Houfe,  fent  to  fpy  out  their  liberties,  to  mifreprefent  their 
adlions,  and  to  prey  upon  them.— Men  whofe  behaviour  on  many  occa- 
fions,  has  caufed  the  blood  of  thefe  fons  of  liberty  to  recoil  within 
them. — Men  promoted  to  the  higheft  feats  of  juftice,  fome,  who  to  my 
knowledge,  were  glad,  by  going  to  a  foreign  country,  to  efcape  being 
brought  to  the  bar  of  a  court  of  juftice  in  their  own. — They  protend 
by  your  arms;   They  have  nobly  taken  up  arms  in  your  defence,  have 
exerted  a  valour,  amidft  their  conftant  and  laborious  induftry,  for  the 
defence  of  a  country  whofe  frontier  was  drenched  in  blood,  while  its 
interior  parts  yielded  all  its  little  favings  to  your  emolument.    And  be- 
lieve me,  remember  I  this  day  told  you  fo,  that  fame  fpirit  of  freedom 
which  actuated  that  people  at  firft  will  accompany  them  ftill :  but  pru^. 
dence  forbids  me  to  explain  myfelf  farther.    God  knows,  I  do  not  at 
this  time  f')eak  from  any  motives  of  party  heat ;  what  I  deliver  are  the 
genuine  fentiments  of  my  heart.     However  fuperior  to  me  in  gene- 
ral knowledge  and  experience  the  rcfpccUblc  body  of  this  Houfe  may  be, 
yet  I  claim  to  know  more  of  America  than  moft   of  you,  having  feen 
and  beep  converfant  '^n  that  country.    The  people,  I  believe,  are  as  truly 
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•  loyal  a«  any  fubjefts  the  King  has,  but  a  people  jealous  of  their  liberties, 
and  who  will  vindicate  them,  if  ever  they  Ihould  be  violated:  but  the 
fubjefi  is  too  delicate — I  will  fay  no  more." 

During  the  debate  on  the  bill,  the  fiipporters  of  it  infifted  much  on 
the  Colonies  being  virtually  reprefented  in  the  fame  manner  as  Leeds, 
Halifax,  and  fome  other  towns  were.  A  recurrence  to  this  plea  was  a 
virtual  acknowledgement,  that  there  ought  not  to  be  taxation  without 
xeprefentation.  It  was  replied,  that  the  connexion  between  the  elcftors 
and  non-eleftors,  of  Parliament  in  Great  Britain  was  fo  interwoven, 
from  both  being  equally  liable  to  pay  the  fame  common  tax,  as  to  give 
fome  fecurity  of  property  to  the  latter;  but  with  rcfpeA  to  taxes  laid  by 
the  Britilh  Parliament,  and  paid  by  the  Americans,  the  fuuation  of  the 
parties  was  reverfed.  Inllcad  of  both  parties  bearing  a  proportionable 
fliare  of  the  fame  common  burden,  what  was  laid  on  the  one,  was  eaju^iiy 
fo  much  r-'ken  off  from  the  other, 

The  bill  met  wit''-  no  oppofition  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  on  the 
2?.d  of  March,  1765,  ir  received  the  royal  aflent.  The  night  after  it 
paffed.  Dr.  Franklin,  wrote  to  Mr.  Charles  Thomfon,  "  The  fun  of 
liberty  is  fet,  you  muft  light  up  the  candles  of  induftry  and  economy." 
Mr.  Thomfon  anfwered,  "  He  was  apprehenfive  that  other  lights  would 
be  the  confequence,"  and  foretold  the  oppofition  that  (hortly  took  place. 
On  its  being  fuggefted  from  authority,  that  the  (lamp  officers  would  not 
be  fent  from  Great  Britain;  but  felefled  from  among  the  American*, 
the  Colony  agents  were  defired  to  point  out  proper  perfons  for  the  pur- 
pofe*  They  generally  nominated  their  friends,  which  affords  a  prc- 
fumptive  proof,  that  they  fupptx-J  the  act  would  have  gone  down.  In 
this  opinion  they  re  far  frani  being  fingular.  That  the  Golonifls 
would  be  ultimately  obliged  to  fubinit  to  the  flamp  aft,  was  at  firfl  com- 
inonly  believed,  both  in  England  and  America.  The  framers  of  it,  in 
particular,  flattered  themfelves  that  the  confufion  which  would  arife  upon 
the  difufe  of  writings,  and  the  infecurity  of  property,  which  would  re- 
fult  from  ufing  any  other  thin  that  required  by  law,  would  compel  the 
Colonies,  however  rcluftanr,  to  ufe  the  ftamp  paper,  and  confe{]uently 
to  pay  the  taxes  impofed  thereon:  they  therefore  boalled  that  it  was  a 
law  which  would  execute  Itfclf.  By  die  terms  of  the  llamp  aft,  it  was  not 
to  take  efFoft  till  the  firfl  day  of  November,  a  period  of  more  than  feven 
months  after  its  parting.  This  gave  the  Cplonifls  an  opportynity  fpr 
leifurely  canvafling  the  new  fubjeft,  and  examining  it  fully  on  every  fide, 
in  the  firfl  part  of  this  Interval,  ftruck  with  aflonilhment,  they  lay  in 
filent  confteination,  and  could  not  determine  what  courfe  to  purfue.    By 
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degrees  they  recovered  their  recollcftion.  Virginia  led  the  way  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  ftamp  aft.  Mr.  Patrick  Henry  brought  into  the  Houfe 
of  Burgefles  of  that  Colony,  the  following  refoluiions,  which  were  fub- 
ftantially  adopted : 

Refolved,  That  the  firft  adventurers,  fettlcrs  of  this  his  Majefty's  Co- 
lony and  dominion  of  Virginia,  brought  with  them  and  tranfmitted  to 
their  pofterity,  and  all  other  his  Majelty's  fubjefts,  fince  inhabiting  in  this 
his  Majefty's  faid  Colony,  all  the  liberties,  privileges,  and  immunities 
that  have  at  any  time  been  held,  enjoyed,  and  poffefled  by  the  people  of 
Great  Britain. 

Refolved,  That  by  two  royal  charters,  granted  by  King  James  the 
Firft,  the  Colonies  aforefaid  are  declared,  and  entitled  to  all  liberties, 
privileges,  and  immunities  of  denizens,  and  natural  fubjeds,  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes  as  if  they  had  been  abiding,  and  born  within  the  realm  of 
England.  '  . 

Refolved,  That  his  Majefty's  liege  people,  of  this  his  ancient  colony, 
have  enjoyed  the  rights  of  being  thus  governed  by  their  own  aflembly, 
in  the  article  of  taxes,  and  internal  police,  and  that  the  fame  have  never 
been  forfeited,  or  yielded  up,  but  have  been  conllantly  recognized  by 
the  king  and  people  of  Britain. 

Refolved,  therefore,  That  the  general  alTembly  of  this  Colony,  toge- 
ther with  his  Majefty,  or  his  fubftitutes,  have,  in  their  reprefentative 
capacity,  the  only  exclufive  right  and  power,  to  lay  taxes  and  impofts 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  Colony,  and  that  every  attempt  to  veft  fuch 
power  in  any  other  perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever,  than  the  general  aflem- 
bly aforefaid,  is  illegal,  and  unconftitutional,  and  unjuft,  and  hath  a 
manifeft  tendency  todeftioy  Britifh,  as  well  as  American  liberty. 

Refolved,  That  his  ^lajefty's  liege  people,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
Colony,  are  not  bound  to  yield  oLedience  to  any  law  or  ordinance 
whatever,  defigned  to  impofe  any  taxatiim  whatever  upon  them,  other 
than  the  laws  or  ordinances  of  the  ger.eral  affeinbly  aforefaid. 

Refolved,  That  any  perfon,  who  (half,  by  (peaking  or  writing,  aflert 
or  maintain,  that  any  perfon  or  perfons,  other  than  the  general  aflem- 
bly of  this  Colony,  have  any  right  or  power  to  impofe,  or  lay  any  taxa- 
tion on  the  people  here,  (hall  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  this  his  Majefty's 
Colony. 

Upon  reading  thefe  refolutions,  the  boldnefs  and   novelty  of  them 
affefted  one  of  the  members   to  fuch   a  degree,    that  he  tried  out, 
"Treafon!   Treafon!"  They  \vcre,  neverthelefs,  well  received  by  the 
people,  and  i.TimediatcIy  i"of  •.  ardcd  to  the  otiier  provinces.    They  cir- 
culated 
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culatcd  extcnfively,  and  gave  a  fpring  to  all  the  difcontentcd.  Till 
they  appeared,  moft  were  of  opinion,  that  the  aft  would  be  quietly 
adopted.  Mirmurs,  indeed,  were  common,  but  they  feemed  to  be 
fuch,  as  would  foon  die  away.  The  countenance  of  fo  rcfpeflable  2 
Colony  as  Virginia,  confirmed  the  wavering,  and  emboldened  the 
timid.  Oppofition  to  the  ftamp  aft,  from  that  period,  aflumed  a 
bolder  face.  The  fire  of  liberty  blazed  forth  from  the  prefs;  fome 
well-judged  publications  fet  the  rights  of  the  Colonifts  in  a  plain,  but 
ftrong  point  of  view.  The  tongues  and  the  pens  of  the  well-informed 
citizens  laboured  in  kindling  the  latent  fparks  of  patriotifm.  The 
flame  fpread  from  breail  to  bread,  till  the  conflagration  became  general. 
In  this  bufinefs,  New-England  had  a  principal  fliare.  The  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  America,  in  particular,  confidered  their  obligations  to 
the  mother-country  for  paft  favours,  to  be  very  inconfiderable.  They 
were  fully  informed,  that  their  forefathers  were  driveu  by  perfecution 
to  the  woods  of  America,  and  had  there,  without  any  expence  to  the 
parent  ftate,  efFefted  a  fettlement  amidft  rude  creation.  Their  refent- 
meiit  for  the  invafion  of  their  accuftomud  right  of  taxation  was  not  fo 
much  mitigated  by  the  recolk  Ion  of  late  favours,  as  it  was  heightened 
by  the  tradition  of  grievous  fuflferings,  to  which  their  anceftors,  by  the 
rulers  ot  England,  had  been  fubjefted.  The  defcendants  of  the  exiled, 
perfecuted,  Puritans,  of  the  latl  century,  oppofed  the  ftamp  aft  with 
the  fame  fpirit  with  which  their  forefathers  were  aftuated,  when 
they  fct  themfelves  againft  the  arbitrary  impafitions  of  the  houfe  of 
Stuart. 

The  heavy  burdens,  which  the  operation  of  the  ftamp  aft  would  have 
impofed  on  the  Colonifts,  together  with  the  precedent  it  would  eftablifti 
of  future  exaftions,  furnifhed  the  American  patriots  with  arguments^ 
calculated  as  well  to  move  the  paflions,  as  to  convince  the  judgments  of 
their  Fellow  Colonifts.  In  great  warmth  they  exclaimed,  "  If  the 
Parliament  has  a  right  to  level  the  ftamp  duties,  they  may,  by  the  fame 
authority,  lay  on  us  impofts,  excifes,  and  other  taxes,  without  end, 
till  their  rapacity  is  fatisfied,  or  our  abilities  are  exhaufted.  We  cannot 
at  future  eleftiuns,  difplace  thefe  men,  who  fo  laviflily  gra.it  away  our 
property.  Their  feats  and  their  power  are  independent  of  us,  and  it 
will  reft  with  their  generofity  where  to  flop,  in  transferring  the  ex- 
pences  of  government  from  their  own  to  our  (houldcrs." 

It  was  fortunate  fu.  the  liberties  of  America,  that  news-papers  vi'ere 
the  fubjeft  of  a  h^avy  ftamp  duty.  Printers,  when  uninfluenced  by 
government,  have  generally  arranged  themfelvcs  on  the  fide  of  liberty, 
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tot  are  they  lefs  remarkable  for  attention  to  the  profits  of  their  pro- 
feffion.     A  damp  duty,  which  openly  invaded  the  firft,  and  threatened  ' 
a  great  diminution  af  the  laft,  provoked  their  united  zealous  oppofttion. 
They  daily  prefented  to  the  public,  original  differtations,  tending  to 
prove,  that  if  the  ftamp  aft  was  fuffered  to  operate,  the  liberties  of 
America  were  at  an  end,  and  their  property  virtually  transferred  to 
their  Trans-Atlantic  fellow-fubjefts.     The  writers  among  the  Ameri- 
cans, ferioufly  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  their  country,  came  forward, 
with  eflays,  to  prove,  that  agreeable  to  the  Britifh  ConiYitution,  taxa- 
tion and  reprefentation  were  infeparable,  that  the  only  conftttutional 
mode  of  raifing  money  from  the  Colonifts  was  by  afts  of  their  owu  le- 
giflatures,  that  the  Crown  poflefled  no  farther  power  than  that  of  requi- 
fition,  and  that  the  parliamentary  righl  of  taxation  was  confined  to  the 
Mother  Country,  and  there  originated,  from  the  natural  right  of  man, 
to  do  what  he  pleafed  with  his  own,  transferred  by  ccnfcnt  from  the 
eleftors  of  Great  Britain  to  thofe  whom  they  chofe  to  reprefent  them 
in  parliament.     They  alfo  infilled  much  on  the  mifapplication  of  public 
money  by  the  Britilh  miniftry.    Great  pains  were  taken  to  inform  the 
Colonifts  of  the  large  fums  annually  beHowed  on  penfioned  favourites, 
and  for  the  various  purpofes  of  bribery.    Their  paffions  were  cnflamcd 
by  high-coloured  reprefentations  of  the  hardfhip  of  being  obliged  to 
pay  the  earnings  of  their  induftry  into  a  Britilh  treafury,  well  knowQ 
to  be  a  fund  for  corruption. 

The  writers  on  the  American  fide  were  oppofed  by  arguments,  drav.  a 
from  the  unity  of  the  Empire ;  the  ncceflity  of  one  fupreme  head,  the 
unlimited  power  of  parliament,  and  the  great  numbers  in  the  Mother 
Country,  who,  though  legally  difqualified  from  voting  at  eleftions, 
were,  ncvcrthelefs,  bound  to  pay  the  taxes  impofed  by  the  rcprefenta- 
tivcs  of  the  nation.    To  thefe  objeAions  it  was  replied,  that  the  very 
idea  of  fubordination  of  parts  excluded  tlie  notion  of  fimple,  undivided 
unity.    That  as  Enj^land  was  the  head,  (he  could  not  be  the  head  and 
the  members  too — that  in  all  extenfive  empires,  where  the  dead  uni- 
formity of  fervitude  did  not  prevent,  the  fubordinate  parts  had  many 
local  privileges  and  immunities — that  between  thefe  privileges  and  the 
fupreme  common  authority,  the  line  vas  extremely  nice  ;  but  neverthe- 
lefs,  the  fupremacy  of  the  head  had  an  ample  field  of  exercife,  without 
arrogating  to  itfclf  the  difpofal  of  tli.   property  of  the  unreprefcnted 
fubordinate  parts.    To  the  affertion,  that  the  power  ot  parliament  was 
u'-.'.imited,  the  Colonifts  replied,  that  before  it  could  conftitutionally 
exercife  that  power,  it  muft  be  co.iftirutionally  formed,  and  that,  there- 
lore,  it  muft  at  Icaft,  in  one  of  its  branches,  be  conftifjited  by  thcpco>' 
Vol.  I.  3  K  pl^ 
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pie  over  whom  it  cxercifcd   unlimited  power.     That  with  refpeft  t<l 
Great  Britain,  it  was  fo  conftituted — with  refpeft  to  America  it  waj 
not.     They  therefore  inferred,  that  its  power  ought  not  to  be  the  fama 
over  both  countries.     They  argued  alfo,  that  the  delegation  orf"  the  peo- 
ple was  the  fource  of  power  in  rcj,ard  to  taxation,  and  as  that  delega- 
tion was  wanting  in  Amcricaf  they  concluded,  the  right  of  parliament 
to  grant  away  their  property  could  not  exift.    That  the  defeftive  rc- 
preft;mation  in  Great  Britain  flieuld  be  urged  as  an  argument  for  tax- 
ing the  American^  without  any  reprefjntation  at  all,  proved  the  in- 
croaching  nature  of  power.     Inftead  of  convincing  the  Colonifts  ofthe 
propriety  of  thetr  fubmiffion,  it  demonft rated  the  wifdom  of  their  re- 
fiftance  >  for,  faid  they,  ««  one  invafion  of  natural  right  is  made*the 
juftification  ©f  another,  much  more  injuiiousand  oppreflive." 
,    The  advocates  for  parliajnentary  tax  ition  laid  great  ftrefs  on  the 
rightsrfuppofedtO' accrue  to  Great  Briti  in,,on  the  fcqre  of  her  having 
reared  up  and  protefted  the  Engl ilh  feftlements  in  America  at  great 
cxpence.     It  was^  on'  the*  otheE  hand,  contended  by   the  Colonifts», 
that  in  all  the  wars  which-  were- common  to  both  countries,  they  had 
taken  their  full  fharc,  but  in  all  their  own.  dangers,  in  all  the  difficul- 
ties belonging  feparatcly  to  their  fitjiation,.  which  did  not  immediately 
concern  Great  Britain,  they  vrere  left  to  themfelves,  and  had  to  llrug- 
gle  tlirough  a  hard  infancy  y  and  in  particular,  to  defend  themfelvesr 
without  any  aid  from  the  Parent  Sute,  againft  the  nun^rous  favages  in 
their  vicinity.    That  when  France  had  made  wa?  upon  them,  it  was 
not  on  their  own  account,  but  as  appendages  to  Great  Britain.     ThaS 
confining  their  trade  for  theexclufive  benefit  ofthe  Parent  Sate,  was  an- 
ample  compenfation  for  her  protedion,  and  a  ftifficienr.  equivalent  fee 
their  exemption  from  parliamentary  taxation.     Tliat  the  taxes  impofed 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  were  incorporated  with  their  nianii- 
fafturcs,  and  ultimately  fell  en  the  Coloniils,.  who  were   tlie   eon- 
fume  rs.  " 

The  advocates  for  the  (lamp  aft  alfo  contended,  that  as  the  Parlia- 
ment was  charged  with  the  defence  ofthe  Colonies,  it  ought  to  pofiefs 
the  means  of  dei  raying  the  expeuccs  incurred  there'uy.  The  fame  ar- 
guiTieat  had  been  ufed  by  King  Charles  the  Firft,  in  fupport  of  fiiip 
money  ;  and  it  was  now  anfwered  in  the  fame  manner,  as  it  v.as  by  the 
patriots  of  that  day.  "  That  the  people  who  were  defended  or  protcfied 
were  the  fitteft  to  judge  of  and  to  provide  the  means  of  defraying  the 
rxpences  incurred  on  that  account."  In  the  mean  time,  the  minds  of 
the  Americans  underwent  a  total  transformation.  Inllead  of  their  lato 
IffiCSiiok  ind  Head/  attachment  to  the  Britilli  nation^  they  were  daily 
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a'lvancing  to  the  •ppofite  extreme.  A  new  mode  of  difplaying  rt  fent- 
mcnt  againft  the  friends  of  the  ftamp  aA  began  in  Maflachufctts,  and 
was  followed  by  the  other  Colonies.  A  few  gentlemen  hung  our,  early 
in  the  morning,  Auguft  14,  on  the  limb  of  a  large  tree,  towards  the 
entrance  of  Bollon,  two  effigies,  one  deiigned  for  the  (lamp  mailer,  the 
other  for  a  jack  boot,  with  a  head  and  horns  peeping  out  at  the  top. 
Great  numbers  both  from  town  and  country  came  to  fee  them.  A  fpiric 
of  enthufiafm  was  diffufed  among  the  fpeilators.  In  the  evening  the 
whole  was  cut  down  and  carried  in  proceflion  by  the  populace  Ihouting 
♦*  liberty  and  property  for  ever;  no  Ilamps."  They  next  pulled  down 
a  new  building,  lately  ereded  by  IVIr.  Oliver  thelkmp  matter.  They 
then  went  to  his  houfe,  before  which  they  beheaded  lii*  effigy,  and  at 
tlie  fame  time  broke  his  windows.  Eleven  day«  afterq  £iBii»r  violtncc* 
were  repeated.  The  mob  attacked  the  houfe  of  Mr.  William  Storcvf 
deputy  regifter  of  the  court  ot  admiralty — broke  his  windows — forced 
into  his  dwelling  houfe,  and  deftroyed  the  books  and  tiles  belonging  to 
the  faid  court,  and  ruined  a  great  part  of  his  furniture.  They  next,pro- 
oceded  to  the  houfe  of  Benja  nin  Hallo.vel,  Comptroller  of  the  cuttoms» 
and  repeated  fimilar  excelfes,  and  drank  and  deftroyed  his  liquors. 
They  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Hutchinfon,  and  foon 
demoliihed  it.  They  carried  off"  bis  ^late,  furniture,  and  apparel,  and 
fcattered  or  deftroyed  manufcrips  and  other  curious  and  ufeful  papers 
which  for  thirty  years  he  had  been  colkding.  About  half  a  dozen  Of 
the  mcaneft  of  the  mob  were  foon  after  taken  up  and  committed,  but  they 
•either  broke  jail,  or  otherwife  efcaped  all  punifliment.  The  town  'of 
Eofton  condemned  tlie  whole  proceeding,  and  for  fome  time»  private 
gentlemen  kept  watch  at  night,  to  prevent  further  vioksice. 

Similar  difturbances  broke  oat  in  the  adjacent  Colon'cs,  nearly  about 
the  fame  time.  On  the  27th  Auguf'j  176^1  the  people  in  New-Port 
in  Rhode  Ifland,  exhibited  three  effigies  intended  for  Mefiieurs  Howard, 
Molfatr,  and  Johnfon,  in  a  cart  with  halters  about  their  necks,  and  after 
hanging  them  on  a  gallows  for  fome  time,  cut  them  down  and  burtic 
them,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  thoufands.  On  the  day  following,  the 
people  colleded  at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Martin  Howard,  a  lawyer,  who 
had  written  in  defence  of  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  the  Americans, 
and  demoliihed  e/ery  thing  that  bclongrd  to  it,  They  proceeded  to 
Dr.  MoiTatt's,  who,  in  converfation,  had  fupportcd  the  fame  right,  and 
made  a  funiiar  dcvaftation  of  his  property.  -  *  /   • "  . 

In  Connedieut  they  exhibited  efHgies  in  fundry  places,  and  after* 
wards  comriiitted  them  to  the  flames. 

In  New- York,  the  ftamp  mafter  having  rcfigned,  the  ftamp  paper* 
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were  taken  into  Fort  George,  by  Lientenant  Governor  CcWcn,  Mor, 
I*  The  people,  difliking  his  political  fcntiments,  broke  open  his 
liable,  took  out  his  coach,  and  carried  it  in  triumph  through  the  prin- 
cipal ftreets  to  the  gallows.  On  one  end  of  this  they  fufpende»l  the 
effigy  of  the  Lieut.  Governor,  having  in  his  right  hand  a  ftampcd  bill 
ofladin^i  and  in  the  other  a  figure  of  the  devil.  After  fome  time, 
they  carried  the  apparatus  to  the  gate  of  the  fort,  and  from  thence  to 
the  bowling-green,  under  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  and  burned  the 
whole  amid  the  acclamations  of  many  thoufands.  They  went  thence 
to  Mayor  James*  houfe,  ftripped  it  of  every  article,  and  confumcd  the 
whole,  becaufe  he  was  a  friend  to  the  ftamp  afl. 

The  next  evening  the  mob  re-afTembled,  and  infilled  upon  the  Licu-r 
tenant  Governor  delivering  the  damped  papers  into  their  hands,  and 
threatened,  in  cafe  of  a  refufal,  to  take  them  by  force.  After  fomc 
negociation,  it  was  agreed  that  they  (hould'be  delivered  to  the  corpo- 
ration, and  they  were  depofited  in  the  city  hall.  Ten  boxes  of  the 
fame,  which  came  by  another  conveyance,  were  burned. 

The  {lamp  ad  was  not  lefs  odious  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Britiih  Weft-India  iflands,  than  to  thofe  on  the  continent  of  North 
America.  The  people  of  St.  Kitts  obliged  the  ftamp  officer  and  his 
deputy  to  refign,  Barba<Joes,  Canada,  and  Halifax,  fubmitted  to  the  ad. 

But  when  the  (hip  which  brought  the  ftamp  papers  to  Pliiladelphia, 
flrft  appeared  round  Gloucefter  Point,  all  the  veffels  in  the  harbour 
hoiftrd  their  colours  half  maft  high.  The  bells  were  rung  mufBed  till 
evening,  and  every  countenance  added  to  the  appearance  of  fincere 
mourning.  A  large  number  of  people  aflembled,  and  endeavoured  to 
procure  the  refignation  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the  ftamp  diftributor*  He 
held  out  long,  but  at  length  found  it  necefTary  to  comply. 

As  opportunities  offered,  the  aftemblies  generally  pafl*ed  refolutionsf 
afferting  their  excluiive  right  to  lay  taxes  on  their  conftituents.  The 
people,  ia  their  town  meetings,  inftrufted  their  reprefentatives  to  op- 
pofe  the  ftamp  aft,  As  a  fpecimen  of  thefe,  the  inftruftions  given  to 
Thomas  Forfter,  their  reprefentative,  by  tie  freeholders  and  other  in- 
habitants of  the  |own  of  Plymouth,  arc  fubjci"  u  In  thefe  the  yeo- 
manry of  the  country  fpokc  the  determine  i  language  of  freedom. 
After  expreffing  the  higheft  efteem  for  the  Britifti  conftitution,  and  fet- 
ting  forth  their  grievances,  they  proceeded  as  foUows: 

«  You,  Sir,  rcpref«nj  a  people,  who  are  not  only  defcended  from 
the  firft  fettlers  of  this  country,  but  inhabit  the  very  fpot  they  firft 
uoffefled.  Here  was  firft  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Britift\  empire,  in 
this  payt  of  America!  which,  from  a  very  fmall  beginning,  has  in- 
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•reafed  and  fpread  in  a  manner  verjr  furprilngi  and  almoft  incrediblet 
efpecially)  when  we  conflder,  that  all  this  haA  been  effcAed  without 
the  aid  or  affillance  of  any  power  on  earth ;  that  wc  have  defeiidcdt 
protedled,  and  fecured  ourfelves  agalnft  the  Invafipns  and  cruelties  of 
favagesi  and  the  fubtlety  and  inhumanity  of  our  inveterate  and  natu- 
ral enemies,  the  French;  and  all  this  without  the  appropriation  of  any 
tax  by  {lamps,  or  lump  adb,  laid  upon  our  fellow  fubjefls,  in  any 
part  of  the  King's  dominions,  for  defraying  the  expence  thereof. 
This  place.  Sir,  was  at  tiril  the  afylum  of  liberty,  and  we  hope,  will 
ever  be  preferved  facred  to  it,  though  it  was  then  no  more  than  a  bar. 
xen  wildernefs,  inhabited  only  by  favage  men  and  beads.  To  this 
place  our  fathers,  (whofe  memories  be  revered)  pofleffcd  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  in  their  purity,  difdaining  flavery,  fled  to  enjoy  thofe 
privileges,  which  thdy  had  an  undoubted  right  to,  but  were  deprived 
of,  by  the  hands  of  violence  and  oppreflion,  in  their  native  country. 
We,  Sir,  their  pofterity,  the  freeholders,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
this  town,  legally  aflembled  for  that  purpofe,  poflfefled  of  the  fame  fen- 
timents,  and  retaining  the  fame  ardour  for  liberty,  think  it  our  in« 
difpeniabie  duty,  on  this  occafion,  to  exprefs  to  you  thefe  our  fenti- 
ments  of  the  ftamp  aft,  and  its  fatal  confequences  to  this  country,  and  ' 
to  enjoin  upo-i  you,  as  you  regard  not  only  the  welfare,  but  the  very 
being  of  this  people,  that  yoi)  (coiififtent  with  our  allegiance  to  the 
King,  and  relation  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain)  difregardin  j 
all  propofals  for  that  purpofe,  exert  all  your  power  and  influence  in 
oppofition  to  the  ftamp  aft,  at  leaft  till  we  hear  the  fuccefs  of  our  pe- 
titions for  relief.  We  likewife,  to  avoid  difgracing  the  memories  of 
our  anceftors,  as  well  as  the  reproaches  of  our  own  confciences,  and 
the  curfes  of  pofterity,  recommend  it  to  you,  to  obtain,  if  poflible« 
in  the  honourable  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  this  province,  a  full  and 
explicit  aflertion  of  our  rights,  and  to  have  the  fame  entered  on  theif 
public  records,  that  all  generations  yet  to  come  may  be  convinced^ 
that  we  have  not  only  a  juft  fenfe  of  our  rights  and  liberties,  but  that 
we  never,  with  fubmiflfion  to  Divine  Providence,  will  be  flaves  to 
any  power  on  earth." 

The  expediency  of  calling  a  continental  Congrcfs  to  be  compofed  of 
deputies  from  each  of  the  provinces,  had  early  occurred  to  the  people 
of  Maflachufetts.  The  aflfembly  of  that  province  pafled  a  refolution  in 
favour  of  that  meafure,  and  fixed  on  New-York  as  the  place,  and  the 
iecond  Tuefday  of  Oftober,  1765,  as  the  time  for  holding  the  lame.  Soon 
after,  they  fent  circular  letters  to  the  fpcakers  oi  the  feveral  aflcmbliesy 
rccj[uclting  their  concurrence.    This  firft  advance  towards  continential 

union 
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«nion  was  fcconded  in  South-Carolina,  before  it  had  hfen  .Tjrccd  to  !)j? 
any  Colony  to  the  fouthward  of  New- England.  The  example  of  this 
province  had  a  coniideralile  influence  in  recomincndine  the  meafiire  to 
othersi   who  were  divided  in  their  opinions,  on  the  propriety  of  it. 

The  affcmblies  of  Virgina,  North-Carolina,  and  Georgia,  were 
prevented,  by  their  governors,  from  fending  a  deputation  to  this  Con. 
grcfs.  Twenty-eight  deputies  from  Maffachufetts,  Rhode-Ifland, 
Connefticut,  New-York,  New-Jcncy,  Pennfylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  South  Carolina,  met  at  New- York  ;  and  after  mature 
deliberation  agreed  on  a  declaration  of  their  rights,  and  on  a  ftatemcnt 
of  their  grievances.  They  aflertcd  in  ftrong  terms,  their  exemption 
from  all  taxes,  not  impofcd  by  their  own  rcprefcntatives.  They  alfo 
concurred  in  a  petition  to  the  King,  and  memorial  to  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  and  a  petition  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  The  Colonies  that 
were  prevented  from  fending  their  reprefentativcs  to  this  Congrcfs, 
forwarded  petitions,  fimilar  to  thofc  which  were  adopted  by  the  de- 
puties which  attended.  \.(tv  Mi:-', 

While  a  variety  of  legal  and  illegal  methods  were  adopted  to  oppofe 
the  ftamp  a(f^,  tha  firll  of  November,  on  which  is  was  to  commence  its 
operation,  approached.  This  in  Bollon  was  ufhered  in  by  a  fjncral 
tolling  of  bells.  Many  (hops  and  liores  were  fiiut.  The  effigies  of 
the  planners  and  friends  of  the  ftamp  aft  were  carried  about  the  ftrcets 
in  public  derifion,  and  then  torn  in  pieces  by  the  enraged  populace. 
It  was  remarkable  that  though  a  large  crowd  was  aflembled,  there  was 
not  the  leaft  violence  or  diforder. 

At  Portfmouth  in  New-Hamplhire,  the  morning  of  Nov.  i.  wa» 
ufhered  in  with  tolling  all  the  bells  in  town.  In  the  courfe  of  the  day* 
notice  was  given  to  the  friends  of  liberty  to  attend  her  funeral.  A 
coffin  neatly  ornamented,  infcrlbed  with  the  word  Liberty  in  large  let- 
ters, was  carried  to  the  grave.  The  funeral  proceffion  began  from  the 
ftM,te  houfe,  attended  with  tw^  nnbraced  drums.  While  the  inhabi- 
tants who  followed  the  cofHn  were  in  motion,  minute  guns  were  fired, 
and  continued  till  the  corpfe  arrived  at  the  place  of  interment.  Then  an 
oration  in  favour  of  the  deceafed  was  pronounced.  It  was  Scarcely 
ended  before  the  corpfe  was  taken  up,  it  having  been  perceived  that 
(bme  remains  of  life  were  left,  at  which  tlie  infcription  was  immedi- 
ately altered  to  "  Liberty  revived."  The  bells  immediately  ex- 
changed their  melancholy  for  a  more  joyful  found,  and  fittisfaftion  ap- 
peared in  every  countenance.  The  whole  was  conduced  with  decency* 
and  without  injury  or  infnlt  to  any  man's  perfon  or  property. 

In  Maryland,  the  effigy  of  the  ihmp  n>alkr,  on  gne  fide  of  which 
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t»ai  written,  "  T\  raony,"  on  the  other,  «  Oppreffion,"  and  aorof* 
the  brc.ift,  <«  Damn  my  country,  I'll  get  money,"  was  carried  througli 
the  ftreets  from  the  ph»cc  of  confinement  to  the  whipping  poll,  and 
irom  tliencc  to  the  plllory.^  After  fuffering  many  indignities,  it  w4» 
firft  hanged  and  then  burnt. 

'  The  general  avcrfion  to  tlic  ftamp  adl  was,  by  fimikr  methods,  in 
a  variety  of  places  dcmonftiated.  It  is  remarkable,,  that  the  proceed* 
ings  of  the  populace  on  thefe  occifions,  were  carried  on  with  decorunt 
and  regularity.  They  were  not  ebullitions  of  a  thoughtlefs  mob,  but 
for  the  mod  part  planned  by  leading  men  of  charader  and  influence^ 
who  were  fri'*nd8  to  peace  and  order.  Thefe,  knowing  well  that  the 
bulk  of  mankind  are  more  led  by  their  fcnfes  than  by  their  reafon^ 
rondufted  the  public  exhibitions  on  that  principle,  with  a  view  of  mak- 
ing the  ftamp  art  and  its  friends  both  ridiculous  and  odions.. 

Though  the  ftamp  ai\  was  to  have  operated  from  the  firft  of  Novem- 
ber, yet  legal  proceedings  in  the  court  were  carried  on  as  before. 
Vcficls  entered  and  departed  without  Itamjied  papers.  The  printers 
boldly  printed  and  circulated  their  ncvfijapcrr,  ahd  found  a  fufficient 
number  of  rca^'crs,  though  they  ufed  common  paper,  in  defiance  of  the 
art  of  parliament.  In  nioft  departments,  by  common  confent,  bufinef* 
was  carried  on  as  ihoui;h  no  ftamp  art  had  exillcd.  This  was  accom- 
j^ained  by  fpirlted  rufolutions  to  rlfqu2  all  confcqucncos,  rr.tl'cr  than 
fubniit  to  ufe  the  paper  required  by  law.  ^\'llj!c  thefe  matters  were 
in  agitation,  tie  Colcnirrs  entered  into  alToci.itinns  againft  importing 
Eritilh  manufarturcs,  till  the  Hamn  art  fiiould  be  repoakd.  In  thi» 
manner  Britifti  liberty  was  mnde  to  operate  ajT'^inft  Rritifh  tyranny. 
Agreeably  to  the  free  con.litutlon  of  Great  i?r5tain,  the  fubjert  was 
at  liberty  to  ji'iv,  or  not  to  buv,  as  he  pleaforl.  By  fufpcnding  their 
future  purcha'^'s  till  the  repeal  oi'  the  ftiTip  art,  the  Coloniit;  made  it 
the  intercft  of  merchants  and  raanufarturers  to  folicit  for  that  repeal. 
They  had  ufuallv  taken  off"  fo  grca*"  a  prnportion  of  Britiflv  manu- 
fertures,  that  th?  fudden  lloppage  of  all  their  orders,  amounting  an- 
nually to  feveral  tniUions  fterli.i^,  tftew  fome  thouflinds  in  the 
Mother  Country  out  of  e.nploymcnt,  and  induced  them,  from  a  regard 
»o  their  own  intereft,  to  advocate  the  meafures  wi(hed  for  by  America. 
The  petitions  from  the  Colonies  were  feconded  by  pet  tions  from  the 
merchants  :iod  manufarturers  of  Great  Britain.  What  the  former  prayed 
for  as  a  matter  ©f  right,  and  conaerted  with  their  liberiies,  the  latter 
alfo  folicited  from  motives  of  immediate  advantage.  In  order  to  re* 
medy  the  deficiency  of  Britifh  goods,  the  Colonifts  betook  themfclvei 
to  a  variety   of  neceffary  doraeilk   inaaufac'lures.     In  a  little  time, 
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hrge  ^funtities  of  coarfe  ud  common  cloaths  were  brought  to  market^ 
and  thefcf  though  deaveri  and  of  a  worfe  quality}  were  cheerfully  pre^ 
ftrred  to  fimilar  articles  imported  from  Britain.  That  wool  might  not 
be  wantuig*  they  entered  into  refolutions  toabftain  from  eating  Iambs. 
Foreign  elegancies  were  generally  laid  afide.  The  women  were  as 
exi^mplaff  as  the  men  ih  various  inftances  of  felf-denial.  With  great 
Madmefsi  they  tefufed  every  article  of  decoration  for  their  perfons^ 
and  of  luxury  for  dieir  taUes.  Thefe  reftriAionst  which  the  Colonifts 
had  voluntarily  impofed  on  themielves*  were  fo  well  obferved}  that 
multitudes  of  artificers  in  England  were  reduced  to  great  diftrefsi  and 
Ibme  of  their  moft  flburilhing  manufaAories  werej  in  a  great  meafurey 
at  a  ftand.  An  aflbciation  was  entered  into  by  many  of  the  fens  of 
liberty!  the  name  given  to  thofe  who  were  oppofed  to  the  ftamp  aft»  by 
which  they  agreed  **  to  march  with  the  utmoft  expedition*  at  their  own 
proper  coft  and  expence>  with  their  whole  forces  to  the  relief  of  thofe 
that  (hould  be  in  danger  from  the  ftamp  aA»  or  its  promoters  and 
abettorS)  or  any  thing  relative  to  it^  on  account  of  any  thing  that  may 
have  been  done  in  Oppofition  to  its  obtaining."  This  was  fubfcribed 
by  fo  many  in  New  York  and  New  England^  that  nothing  but  a  re- 
peal could  have  prevented  the  immediate  commencement  of  a  civil  war. 

From  the  decided  4)ppofition  to  the  ftamp  adl>  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Coloniesi  it  became  necelTary  for  Great  Britain  to  en- 
force or  repeal  it.  Both  methods  of  proceeding  had  fupporters.  The 
oppofers  of  a  repeal  urged  arguments,  drawn  from  the  dignity  of  the 
nation*  the  danger  of  giving  way  to  the  clamours  of  the  Americans* 
and  the  confequences  of  weakening  parliamentary  authority  over  the 
Colonies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  evident*  from  the  determined 
0{^fition  of  the  Colonies,  that  it  could  not  be  enfsrcpd  without  a 
civil  war,  by  which,  in  every  event,  the  nation  muft  be  a  lofter.  In  the 
courfe  of  thefe  difcuffions,  Dr.  Frankliu  was  examined  at  the  bar  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  gave  extenfive  information  on  the  ftate 
of  Amierican  affairs»  and  the  impolicy  of  the  ftamp  aA,  which  contri- 
buted  much  to  remove  prejudices,  and  to  produce  a  difpofition  that 
was  friendly  to  a  repeal. 

Some  fpeakersc^  great  weight,  in  both  Houfr«  of  Parliament,  de* 
ni«d  their  right  of  taxing  the  Colonies.  The  moft  diftinguiflicd  fup- 
porters  of  this  opinion  were  Lord  Camden  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  and 
Mr.  Pitt  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  The  former,  in  ftrong  language, 
faid,  "  My  pofition  i$  this,  I  repeat  it,  I  will  maintain  it  to  my  laft 
hour.  Taxation  and  repif  fentation  are  infeparable.  This  pofition  ii 
founded  on  the  laws  of  nature.    It  is  more,  it  is  itfelf  an  eternal  law 
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(of  nature.  For  whatever  is  a  man's  own  is  abfolutely  his  own.  No 
man  has  a  right  to  take  it  from  him  without  his  confent.  ^Wboivet 
Bttetiipts  to  do  it)  attempts  an  injury ;  whoever  does  it|  commits  a 
robbery."  Mr.  Pitt,  with  an  original  boldnefs  of  expreifion,  juftified 
the  Colonifts  in  oppofing  the  ftamp  aft.  "  You  have  no  right,"  faid 
he,  "  to  tax  Americat  I  rejoice  that  America  hat  refitted.  Three 
fiiillions  of  our  fellow  fubjefts  foloft  to  every  fenfe  of  virtue,  as  tameljr 
to  give  up  their  liberties,  would  be  fit  inftruments  to  make  flaves  of 
the  reft."  He  concluded  with  giving  his  advice,- that  the  ftamp  aft  be 
tepeded  abfolutely,  totally,  and  immediately, — that  the  reafon  for  the 
repeal  be  aflignidj  that  it  was  founded  on  an  erroneous  principle.  «  At 
the  fame  time,"  faid  he,  «» let  thefovereign  authority  of  this  country 
over  the  Colonies,  be  aflerted  in  as  ftrong  terms  as  can  be  devifed,  and 
be  rtiade  to  extend  to  every  point  of  legiflation  whatfoever ;  that  we 
may  bind  their  tr^de,  confine  their  manufaftures,  and  exercife  every 
power,  except  that  of  taking  their  money  out  of  their  pockets  without 
their  confent."  The  approbation  of  this  illuftrious  ftatefman,  >*'hofe 
diftinguifhed  abtiities  had  raifed  Great  Britain  to  the  higheft  pitch  of 
renown, '  infpired  the  Americans  with  additional  confidence,  in  the 
reftitude  of  their  claims  of  exemption  from  parliamentary  taxationi  and 
emboldened  them  to  farther  oppofition,  when  at  a  future  day,  as  (halt 
be  hereafter  related,  the  projeft  of  an  American  revenue  was  refumed. 
After  much  debating,  and  two  protefts  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and 
piffing  an  aft  "for  fecuring  the  dependence  of  America  on  Great 
Britain,"  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp  aft  was  finally  carried  March  18, 1766. 
ITiis  event  gave  great  joy  in  London.  Ships  in  the  river  Thames  dif« 
played  their  colours,  and  houfes  were  illuminated  all  over  the  city. 
If  was  no  fboner  known  in  America,  than  the  Colonifts  refcinded  their 
refolutions,  and  recommenced  their  mercantile  intercourfe  with  the 
Mother  Country.  They  prefeTited  their  homefpun  cloaths  to  the  poor, 
andamported  more  largely  than  ever.  The  churches  refounded  witli 
thankfgivings,  and  their  public  and  private  rejoicings  knew  no  bounds. 
By  letters,  addrefles,  and  other  means,  afmoft  all  the  Colonies  (hewed 
nnequivocal  marks  of  acknowledgement  and  gratitude.  So  fudden  a 
calm  recovered  after  fo  violent  a  ftorm,  is  without  a  parallel  in  hiftory. 
By  the  judicious  facrifice  of  one  law,  the  parliament  of  Great  Britah) 
procured  an  acquiefcence  in  all  that  remained. 

There  were  enlightened  patriots,  fully  impreffed  with  an  idea,  that 
the  immoderate  joy  of  the  Colonifts  was  difproportioned  to  the  ad« 
vantage  they  had  gained. 

The  ftamp  aft,  though  repealed,  was  not  repealed  on  American  prid* 
^        Vol.  I.  •        3  L  cipks. 
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eiples.  The  preamble  afligncd  as  the  reafon  thereof,  "  That  the  col- 
leAiag  the  fcveral  duties  and  revenues,  as  by  the  faid  a6l  was  direAedy 
would  be  attended  with  many  inconveniencies,  and  produdlive  of  con* 
fequences  dangerous  to  the  commercial  intereils  of  thefe  kbgdoms." 
Though  this  reafon  was  a  good  one  in  England,  it  was  by  no  means 
fatisfaftory  in  America.  At  the  fame  time  that  the  ftamp  adl  was  re- 
pealed, the  abfolute,  unlimited  fupremacy  of  parliament  was,  in  vords, 
aiTerted.  The  oppofers  of  the  repeal  contended  for  this  ac  effential, 
the  friends  of  that  meafure  acquiefced  in  it  to  ftrengthcn  their  party, 
and  make  fure  of  their  objed.  Many  of  both  fides  thought,  that  the 
dignity  of  Great  Britain  required  fomething  of  the  kind  to  counterba- 
lance thelofs  of  authority,  that  might  refult  from  her  yielding  to  the 
clamours  of  the  Colonics.  The  z6i  for  this  purpofe  was  called  the 
Declaratory  A&,  and  was  in  principle  more  hoftile  to  American  rights 
than  the  ftamp  a6l;  for  it  annulled  thofe  refolutions  and  ads  of  the 
Provincial  Aflemblies,  in  which  they  had  alferted  their  right  to  ex- 
emption from  all  taxes,  not  impofed  by  their  own  reprefentatives ;  and 
alfo  enabled,  "  That  the  parliament  had,  and  of  right  ought  to  have* 
power  to  bind  the  Colonies,  in  all  cafes  whatfoever." 

The  bulk  of  the  Americans,  intoxicated  with  the  advantage  they  had 
gained,  overlooked  this  ftatute,  which,  in  one  coroprehenfive  fentence> 
not  only  deprived  them  of  liberty  and  property,  but  of  every  right 
incident  to  humanity.  They  confidered  it  as  a  falvo  for  the  honour  of 
parliament,  in  repealing  an  ad,  which  had  fo  lately  received'their  fane- 
tion,  and  flattered  themfelves  it  would  remain  a  dead  letter,  and  that 
although  the  right  of  taxation  was  in  words  retained,  it  would  never 
be  exercifed.  Unwilling  to  contend  about  paper  claims  of  ideal  fupre- 
macy, they  retomcd  to  their  habits  of  good  humour  with  the  Parent 
State.  . 

The  repeal  of  the  ftamp  aA,  in  a  relative  connexion  with  all  its  cir- 
,  cumftance?  and  confequences,  was  the  firft  diredt  ftep  to  American  in- 
dependency. The  claims  of  the  two  countries  were  not  only  left  un- 
decided, but  a  foundation  was  laid  for  their  extending  at  a  future  pe- 
riod, to  the  impoffibility  of  a  compromife.  Though  for  the  prefent 
Great  Britain  receded  from  enforcing  her  claim  of  American  revenue, 
a  numerous  party,  adhering  to  that  fyftcm,  referved  themfelves  for 
niore  favourable  circumftances  to  enforce  it ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
Colonifts,  more  enlightened  on  the  fubjed,  and  more  fully  convinced 
of  the  rcftitude  of  their  claims,  were  encouraged  to  oppofe  it,  under 
whatfoever  form  it  Ihould  appear,  or  under  whatfoever  difguife  it 
flionld  cover  itfelf, 
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Elevated  with  the  advantage  they  had  gained*  from  that  day  for* 
yrardt  inilead  of  feeling  themfelves  dependent  on  Great  Britain*  they 
conceived  that,  in  refpedl  to  commercei  (he  was  dependent  on  them. 
It  infpired  them  with  fuch  high  ideas  of  the  importance  of  their  trade* 
that  they  confidered  the  Mother  Country  to  be  brought  under  greater 
obligations  to  themj  for  purchafing  her  manufadtures*  than  they  were 
to  her  for  proteftion  and  the  adminiftration  of  civil  government. 
The  Freemen  of  firiti(h  Americai  imprefled  with  the  exalting  fenti- 
ments  of  patriotifm  and  of  liberty,  conceived  it  to  be  within  their 
power,  by  future  combinations,  at  any  time  to  convulfe*  if  not  to 
bankrupt,  the  nation  from  which  they  fprun^  < 

Opinions  of  this  kind  were  ftrengthened  by  their  local  fituation,  fa- 
vout^ng  ideas,  as  extenfive  as  the  unexplored  continent  of  which  they 
were  inhabitants.  While  the  pride  of  Britons  revolted  at  the  thought 
of  their  Colonies  refufing  fubjedion  to  that  Parliament  which  they 
obeyed,  the  Americans  with  equal  haughtinefs  exclaimed  "  (hall  the : 
petty  ifland  of  Great  Britain,  fcarce  a  fpeck  on  the  map  of  the  world* ' 
controul  the  free  citizens  of  the  great  continent  of  America  i" 

Thefe  high  founding  prctenfions  would  have  been  harmlefs,  or  at 
mod,  fpent  themfelves  in  words,  had  not  a  ruinous  policy,  untaught  - 
by  recer,:  experience,  called  them  into  ferious  aftion.  Though  the 
{lamp  aft  was  repealed*  an  American  revenue  was  ftill  a  favourite  ob- 
jeft  with  many  in  Great  Britain.  The  equity  and  the  advantage  off 
taxing  the  Colonifts  by  parliamentary  authority  were  very  apparent 
to  their  underRandings,  but  the  mode  of  sffefting  it,  without  hazard* 
ing  the  public  tranquility,  was  not  fo  obvious.  Mr.  Charles  Town- ' 
fend,  afterwards  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  pawned  his  credit  to 
accomplifli  what  many  fo  earneftly  defired.  He  accordingly  brought 
into  parliament,  in  1767,  a  bill  for  granting  dwies  in  the  Britilh  Co- 
lonies on  elafs,  paper*  painters  colours,  and  tea,  which  was  afterwards 
enafted  into  a  law.  If  the  fmall  lutics  impofed  on  thefe  articles  had 
preceded  the  ftainp  aft,  they  mit, lit  have  paflTed  unobfcrved  :  but  the 
late  difcuffions  occafioned  by  that  aft,  had  produced  amongft  the  Co- 
lOiwSs,  not  only  an  animated  conviftion  of  their  exemption  from  par- 
liamentary taxation,  but  a  jealoufy  of  the  defigns  of  Great  Britain. 
The  fentiments  of  the  Americans  on  this  fubjcft  bore  a  great  refem- 
blance  to  thofe  of  their  Britiih  country  n^en  of  the  preceding  century* 
in  ihe  cafe  of  fhip  money.  The  amount  of  that  tax  was  very  moderate* 
little  exceeding  twenty  thoufand  pounds.  It  was  diftributed  upon  the 
people  with  equality,  and  expended  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of 
the  kingdom*  yet  all  thefe  circumftanccs  could  not  reconcile  the  people 
.-  3  L  z  of 
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of- England  to  the  impofition.  It  was  entirely  atbltrary.  "By  the 
fame  right,"  faid  they,  ««  any  other  tax  may  be  impofed."  In  like 
manner  the  Americans  confidered  thefe  fmall  duties  in  the  nature  of 
an  entering  wedge*  deiigned  to  make  way  for  otherS)  which  would  be 
greater  and  heavier.  In  a  felattve  connexion  with  Jate  ids  of  Parlia-r 
ment,  refpeding  domeftic  manufaAure^  and  foreign  commerce*  laws  for 
impof'ng  taxes  on  Britilh  commodities  exporte4  to  the  Colonies*  formed 
a  complete  circle  of  oppreifion*  from  which  there  was  no  poflfibilitjr 
of  efcaping.  The  Colonifts  had  been*  previoully,  reftrained  from  ma? 
nufadluring  certain  articles  for  their  own  confumption.  Other  afls 
confined  them  to  the  excluiive  ufe  of  Britifh  merchandize.  The  addi- 
tion of  duties  pat  them  wholly  in  the  power  and  difcretlon  of  Great 
Britain  j  *»  We  are  not,"  faid  they,  «  permitted  to  import  from  any 
liation,  other  {than  our  own  Parent  State,  and  have  been  in  fome  c^fes 
by  her  reftrained  from  manufadluring  for  ourfelves,  and  (he  claims  a 
right  to  do  To  in  every  inftance  which  is  incompatible  with  her  in- 
teteft.  To  thefe  reftriflions  we  have  hitherto  fubmitted*  but  (he  now 
rifes  in  h^r  demands,  and  impofes  duties  on  t'lofe  commodities,  the 
pnrchafihg  of  which,  elfewherc  than  at  her  market,  her  law  forbids, 
aad  the  manufadluring  of  which  for  our  own  ufe,  (he.  raay^  any  moi. 
nent  (he  pleafes,  reftrain.  If  her  right  is  valid  to  lay  a  fmall  tax,  it 
U  equally  fo  to  lay  a  large  one,  for  from  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  ih^ 
iauil  be  gnided  exclufively  by  her  own  opinions  of  our  ability,  and  of 
the  piopriety  of  the  duties  fhe  may  impofc.  Nothing  is  left  for  us  but 
to  complain  and  pay."  They  contended  that  there  was  no  real  diffe- 
rence between  the  principle  of  thefe  new  duties  and  the  ftamp  ad,  they 
were  both  defigned  to  raife  a  revenue  in  Amerira,  and  in  the  fame 
njanner.  The  payment  of  the  duties  impofed  by  the  ftamp  aft,  might 
have  been  eluded  by  the  total  difufe  of  ftamped  paper,  and  fo  might 
the  payment  of  thefe  duties,  by  the  total  difufe  of  thofe  articles  on 
Which  they  were  laid,  but  in  neither  cafe,  without  great  difficulty. 
The  Colonifts  vere  therefore  reduced  to  the  hard  alternative "  of  bein? 
obliged  totally  to  difufe  articles  of  the  greatell  necefiity  in  human  life^ 
or  to  pay  a  tax  without  their  confcnt.  The  fire  of  oppofition,  which 
had  been  fraothered  by  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp  aft,  burned  afre(l\againft 
the  fame  principlt  of  taxation,  exhibited  in  its  new  form.  Mr.  Dick- 
enfon,  of  Pennfylvania,  on  this  occafion  piefented  to  the  public  3 
fcries  of  letters  ftgncd  the  Farmer,  proving  the  extrenie  danger  which 
threatened  th«  liberties  of  America,  from  their  acquiefcence  in  a  prc- 
fiedent  which  might  eftablilh  the  claim  of  parliamentary  taxation* 
Tbcy  -weie  written  with  great  animation,  and  were  rea4  with  un- 

;  .    i  cemmon 
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«ommon  avidity.  Their  reafoning'was  fo  convincing,  that  many  ot 
the  candid  and  difinterefted  citii'.ens  of  Great  Britain  acknowledged 
that  the  American  oppofition  to  parliamentary  taxation  was  judifiable. 
The  enormous  fums  which  the  (lamp  aft  would  have  coHeftcd,  had 
thoroughly  alarmed  the  Colonifts  for  their  property.  It  was  now  de« 
monftrated  by  feveral  writers,  efpecially  by  the  Pennfylvania  Farmeti 
that  a  fmall  tax,  though  more  fpecious,  was  equally  dangerous,  as  ic 
cftablifhcd  a  precedent  which  eventually  annihilated  American  pro. 
perty.  The  deckrarory  aft,  which  at  firft  was  the  fubjeft  of  but  a 
few  comments,  wa^  now  dilated  upon  as  a  foundation  for  tvtry  fpe« 
cies  of  opprei&ou:  ^nd  the  fmall  duties  lately  impofed  were  confidered 
fis  the  beginning  of  a  train  of  much  greater  evils. 

Had  the  Colonifts  admitted  the  propriety  of  railing  a  parliamentary 
xcvenue  among  them,  the  ereftion  of  an  American  board  of  commif^ 
fiooers  for  managing  it,  which  was  about  this  time  iaftituted  at  Boftorii 
would  have  been  a  convenience  rather  than  an  injury ;  bqt  united  at 
they  were  in  fentiments,  of  the  contrariety  of  that  meafure  to  their 
natorai  and  conftitutional  rights,  they  ill  bro^*ked  the  innovation. 
^s  it  w^s  coeval  with  the  new  duties,  they  confidered  it  as  a  certain 
fvidence  that  the  projeft  of  an  extenfive  American  revenue,  notwith* 
ftanding  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp  aft,  was  ftill  in  contemplation.  A 
diflike  to  Briti(h  taxation  naturally  produced  a  diflike  to  a  board  which 
v#s  to  be  inftrumental  in  that  bufinefs,  and  occafioned  many  infults  co^ 
|ti  commidioners. 

,  The  revenue  aft  of  1767  produced  tefolves,  petitions,  addreffeSf 
and  remonftranoes,  fimilar  to  thpfe  with  which  the  Colonifts  oppofed 
the  ftamp  aft.  ft  alfo  gave  (ife  to  a  fecond  aifociation  for  fufpending 
farther  importations  of  firitiih  manufaftures,  till  thefe  oflfenfive  duties  . 
ihould  be  taken  off.  Uniformity,  in  thefe  meafurcs,  was  promoted. 
Ijy  a  circular  letter  from  the  Affembly  of  Maflachufetts  to  the  f^akera 
of  other  affemblics.  This  ftated  the  petitions  and  reprefentatioM, 
which  they  had  forwarded  againft  the  late  duties,  and  ftrongly  pointed 
out  the  ^cat  difficulties,  that  muft  arife  \o  therafelvcs  and  their  coo- 
ftituents,  from  the  operation  of  afts  of  parliament  impofing  duties  on 
tj^e  unreprefented  American  Colonies,  and  requefted  a  reciprocal  fre« 
eommunication  on  public  affairs.  Moft  of  the  Provincial  Aftembliei» 
as  they  had  opportunities  of  deliberating  on  the  fubjeft,  ^proved  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Maffachufett?  AlTembly,  and  harmonized  with 
them  in  the  meafurcs  which  they  had  adopted.  Li  refolves,  they  ftated 
Ihpir  rights,  in  firm  bat  daccnt  lang»j?ge ;  and  in  petiuons,  they  prayed 
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for  a  repeal  of  the  late  afts,  which  they  confidcrcd  as  infringements 
on  their  liberties. 

It  is  not  unreafonablc  to  fuppofc,  that-thc  Miniilcr  who  planned 
thefe  duties,   hoped  that  they  would   be  regarded  as  regulations  of 
trade.    He  might  alfo  prcfume,   that  as  they  amounted  only  to  an 
inconfiderable  fum,   they  would  not  give  any  alarm.    The  circular 
letter  of  the  Maflachufetts  Aflembly,   which  laid  the  foundation  for 
united  petitions  againft  them,  gave,  therefore,  great  offence.    Lord 
HilUborough,  who  had  lately  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  American  department,   wrote  letters  to  the  governors  of  the  rc- 
fpeftive  provinces,    urging  them  to  exert  their  influence,  to  prevent 
the  aflfemblies  from  taken  any  notice  of  it,  and  he  called  on  the  Maffa- 
chufetts  Affembly  to  refcind  their  proceedings  on  that  fubjeft.    This 
meafure  was  both  injudicious  and  irritating.    To  require  a  public 
bfedy  to  refcind  a  refolution,  for  fending  a  letter,  which  was  already 
fcnt,  anfwered,  and  afted  upon,  was  a  bad  fpecimen  of  the  wifdom  of 
the  new  minifter.    To  call  a  vote,  for  fending  a  circular  letter  to  invite' 
the  affcmblies  of  the  neighbouring  colonics  to  communicate  together 
in  the  parfuit  of  legal  meafures  to  obtain  a  redrefs  of  grievances,  *'i- 
flagitious  attempt  todifturb  the  public  peace,"  appeared  to  the  Colonifts 
a  very  injudicious  application  ofharfh  epithets  to  their  conftitutional 
right  of  petitioning.    To  threaten  a  new  houfe  of  affembly  with  diffolu»' 
tion,  in  cafe  of  their  not  agreeing  to  refcind  an  aft  of  a  former  affembly 
which  was  not  executory,  but  executed,  clafhcd  no  lefs  with  the  dictates 
of  common  fenfe,than  the  conftitutional  rights  of  Britilh  Colonifts.  The 
propofition  for  refcinding  was  negatived,  by  a  majority  of  ninety-two  tO' 
feveiJteen.  The  affembly  was  immediately  diffolved,  as  had  been  threat., 
ened.  This  procedure  of  the  new  Secretary  was  conftdered  by  the  Co- 
lonifts as  an  attempt  to  fapprefs  all  communication  of  fentiment  between 
them,  and  to  prevent  their  united  fupplications  from  reaching  the  royal 
ear.  Itanfwered  no  one  valuable  purpofe,  but  naturally  tended  to  mifchief. 
The  bad  humour,  which  from  fucceffjve  irritation  already  too  much 
prevailed)  was  about  this  time,  June  lo,   1768,  wrought  up  to  a  high 
pitch  of  refentment  and  violence,  on  occafion  of  the  feizure  of  Mr. 
Hancock's  floop  Liberty,  for  not  having  entered  all  the  wines  flie  had 
brought  from  Madeira.    The  popularity  of  her  owner,  the  name  of  the 
floop,  and  the  general  averfionto  the  board  of  commiffoners  and  parlia- 
mentary taxation,  concurred  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people.  They 
refented  the  removal  of  the  floop  from  the  wharf,  as  implying  an  ap- 
prehenfion  of  a  refcue.    They  ufed  i  very  means  in  theix  powef  to  in- 
terrupt the  officers  in  the  execution  of  their  bufmefs ;  and  numbers 
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/wore  that  they  would  be  revengeif.  Mr.  Harrifon  the  colleAor,  Me. 
Hallowell  the  comptrolleri  and  Mr.  Irwine  the  infpcdlor  of  import! 
and  exportsi  were  fo  loughly  liandlrd>ai  to  bring  tl^eir  lives  in  danger. 
The  windows  of  foroo  of  their  houfei  were  broken,  and  the  boat  of  the 
colleflor  was  dragged  through  the  town,  and  burned  on  the  common. 
Such  was  the  temper  and  difpofuion  of  many  cf  the  inhabitants,  that 
the  commlifloners  of  the  cudoms  thought  proper  to  retire  on  board  the 
Romney  man  of  war ;  and  afterwards  to  Caftle  William.  The  conw 
miflioners,  from  the  ftrll  moment  of  their  inftitution,  had  been  an  eye- 
fore  to  the  people  of  Bofton.  This,  though  partly  owing  to  their 
adlive  zeal  in  detefling  fmugglers,  principally  arofe  from  the  afTociation 
which  exiftcd  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  between  that  board  and 
an  American  revenue.  The  declaratory  aA  of  1766,  the  revenue  adl  of 
1767 ;  together  with  the  pomp  and  expence  of  this  board,  fo  difpro. 
portionate  to  the  frnall  income  of  the  prefent  duties,  confpired  to  con- 
vince not  only  the  few  who  were  benefited  by  fmuggling,  but  the  great 
body  of  enlightened  freemen,  that  farther  and  greater  impofitions  of 
parliamentary  taxes  were  intended.  In  proportion,  as  this  opinion 
gained  ground,  the  inhabitants  became  more  difrefpeAful  to  the  exe- 
cutive officers  of  the  revenue,  and  more  oifpofed,  in  the  frenzy  of  pa- 
triotifra,  to  commit  outrages  on  their  perfuns  and  property.  The 
conftant  bickering  that  exiftcd  between  them  and  the  inhabitants,  to- 
gether with  the  fteady  oppofition  given  by  the  latter  to  the  difcharge 
of  the  ofiicial  duties  of  the  former)  induced  the  commilfioners  and 
friends  of  the  American  revenue,  to  folicit  the  protcAion  of  a  regular 
force,  to  be  ftationed  at  Rodon.  In  (fbmplianr?  with  their  wiflies,his 
Majefty  ordered  two  regiments  and  fome  armed  -t'iTels  to  repair  thither, 
for  fupporting  and  aftifting  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms  in  the  execution 
of  their  duty.  This  reftrained  the  aftive  exertion  of  that  turbulcnl: 
fpirit,  which  fince  the  paffing  of  the  late  revenue  laws  had  revived* 
but  it  added  to  the  pre-exifting  caufes  thereof. 

When  it  was  reported  in  Bofton,  that  one  or  more  regiments  were 
ordered  there,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  called,  and  a  commit- 
tee appointed  to  requeft  the  Governor  to  ilTue  precepts  for  convening 
a  general  aftembly.  He  replied,  <•  that  he  could  not  comply  with 
their  requeft,  till  he  had  received  his  Majefty's  commands  for  that 
purpofe."  The  anfwcr  being  reported,  September  13,  fome  fpiritcd 
refolutions  were  adopted.  In  particular,  it  was  voted,  that  the  feleCt 
men  of* Bofton  (hould  write  to  thu  felcd  men  of  other  towns,  to  pro- 
pofe,  that  a  convention  be  held,  of  deputies  from  each,  to  meet  at 
FuneulMuU,  iu  Bofton,  on  the  zad  inilant.    It  was  afterwards  voted* 
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-  That^s  there  isapprehenfion  in  the  minds  of  manyi  of  an  appfoAcfiin^ 
war  with  Frahce*  thofe  inhabitants,  who  arc  not  provided,  be  requefted 
to  fumifh  themfelves  forthwith  with  arms." 

Ninety-fix  towns,  and  eight  diftriAs,  agreed  to  the  propofat  made  hy 
the  inhabitants  of  Bofton,  and  appointed  deputies  to  attend  a  convtn<* 
tion,  but  the  town  of  Hatfield  refufed  its  concurrence.  When  the  depu- 
ties met,  they  condudled  themfelves  with  moderation,  difdaimed  all 
legiflative  authority,  advifed  the  people  to  pay  the  greateft  deference  to 
government,  and  to  wait  patiently  for  a  redrefs  of  their  grievances  from 
his  M^jefty's  wifdom  and  moderation.  After  ftating  to  the  world  the 
caufes  of  their  meeting,  and  an  account  of  their  proceedings,  they  dif« 
folved  themfelves,  after  a  (hort  fefllon,  and  went  home. 

Within  a  day  after  the  convention  broke  up,  the  expeAed  regiments 
arrived,  and  were  peaceably  received.  Hints  had  been  thrown  out  by 
fome  idle  people  that  they  (hould  not  be  permitted  to  oome  on  (hore.  Pre- 
parations were  made  by  the  captains  of  the  men  of  war  in  the  harbour,  to 
fire  on  the  town,  in  cafe  oppofition  had  been  made  to  their  landings  but 
the  crifis  for  an  appeal  to  arms  was  not  yet  arrived.  It  was  hoped  by 
fome,  that  the  folly  and  rage  of  the  Boftonians  would  have  led  them 
to  this  rafli  meafure,  and  thereby  have  afforded  an  opportunity  fqr 
giving  them  fome  naval  and  military  correAion,  but  both  prudence  and 
policy  induced  them  to  adopt  a  more  temperate  line  of  conduA. 

While  the  contention  was  kept  alive  by  the  fuccefllve  irritations^ 
which  have  been  mentioned,  there  was,  particularly  in  Maflachufetta,  a 
fpectes  of  warfare  carried  on  betweeathe  royal  governors,  and  thepro< 
Yinciat  aflemblies.  Each  watched  the  other  with  all  the  jealoufy,  which 
Urong  diftruft  could  infpire.  The  latter  regarded  the  former  as  inftru- 
ments  of  power,  wifhing  ro  pay  their  court  to  the  Mother  Countryy 
by  curbing  the  fpirit  of  American  freedom,  and  the  former  kept  a 
ftriA  eye  on  the  latter,  left  they  might  fmooth  the  way  to  independence^ 
at  which  they  were  charged  with  aiming.  Lieutenant  Governor 
Kutcfatnfon,  of  Maflachufletts,  virtually  challenged  the  aflembly  to  a 
difpnte,  on  the  ground  of  the  controverfy  between  the  two  countries. 
This  was  accepted  by  the  latter,  and  the  fubjedl  difcuffed  with  dl  the 
fubtilty  of  argument,  which  the  ingenuity  of  either  party  could  fuggeft. 

Whe  war  of  words  was  not  confined  to  the  Colonies.  While  the 
American  aifemblies  pafled  refolutions,  averting  their  exclufive  right  to 
tax  their  conftituents,  the  Parliament  by  refolves  aflferted  their  unlimited 
fupremacy  jn  and  over  the  Colonies.  While  the  former,  in  their  pub- 
lic afts,  difclaimed  all  views  of  independence,  they  were  fucceffively  re- 
presented in  parliamentary  refolvesi  royal  fpeechcsj  and  addrefles  from 
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loidi  ind  Coiilmona»  as  being  in  a  date  of  difobedience  to  law  and  go- 
veramentf  and  w  having  proceeded  to  meafures  fubverfivc  of  the  con- 
ftitution,  and  manifefting  a  difpofition  to  throw  off  all  fuboidination 
to  Great-Britain. 

In  February^  *7^t  ^th  Houfes  of  Parliament  went  one  ftep beyond 
fell  that  had  preceded.  They  then  concurred  in  a  joint  addrefs  to  hia 
Majefty*  in  which  they  expreffed  thei^  fatisfaAioi)  in  the  meafures  hia 
Majefty  had.  porfued — gave  the  ftrongeft  aflfurancesi  that  ihey  would 
effeAually  fupport  him  in  fuch  farther  meafures  as  might  be  found  ne« 
ceflary  to  maintain  the  civil  magiftrates  in  a  due  execution  of  the 
lawS}  in  MaflachufettVBayt  and  befeeched  him  **  to  direA  the  go* 
vernor  to  take  the  mod  ei&Aual  methods  for  procuring  the  fulleft  infor- 
mation)  touching  all  treaibna  or  mifprifions  of  trcafons  committed 
within  the  government,  fince  the  30th  day  of  December)  1767 ;  and  to 
tranfmit  the  fame*  ;together  with  the  names  of  .the  perfons  who  were 
rood  a^ive  in  the  commiffion  of  fuch  offencesi  to  one  of  the  fecretariei 
of  ftate«  in  order  that  his  Majefty  might  iflue  a  fpecial  commiffion  for 
enquiring  of)  hearing,  and  determining,  the  faid  offences*  within  the 
yealm  of  Great  Britaini  purfuaut  to  the  provifions  of  the  ftatute  of  tht 
35th  of  King  Henry  the  8th*"  The  latter  part  of  this  addrefs,  which 
propofed  the  bringing  of  delinquents  from  Maffachufetts,  to  be  tried  at 
a  tribumil  in  Great  Britain)  for  crimes  committed  in  America)  under- 
^ent  many  fevere  animadverfions. 

It  was  aiferted  to  be  totally  inconfiftent  with  the  fpirit  of  the  confti* 
tution)  for  in  England  a  man  charged  with  a  crimC)  had  a  right  to  be 
tried  in  the  country  in  which  his  offence  was  fuppofed  to  have  beea 
committed.  '*  Juftice  is  regularly  and  impartially  adminifiered  in  our 
court)"  faid  the  Colonifts, "  and  yet  by  diredlion  of  Parliament,  offend* 
ers  art  to  be  taken  by  force,  together  with  all  fuch  perfons  as  may  ba 
pointed  out  as  witneffes,  and  carried  to  England*  there  to  be  tried  in  a 
diftant  land*  by  a  jury  of  Grangers,  and  fubjeft  to  all  the  difadvantagea 
which  refult  from  want  of  friends,  want  of  witneffe«>  and  want  of 
money,** 

The  Houfe  of  Burgeffes  of  Virginia  met  foon  after  official  accounta 
of  the  joint  addreffes  of  Lords  and  Commons  on  this  fubjeA  reached 
America;  and  in  a  few  days  after  their  meeting,  paffedrefolutions  expreffing 
*'  their  exclufive  right  to  tax  their  conftituentS)  and  their  right  to  peti- 
tion their  Sovereign  for  redrefs  of  grievances,  and  the  lawfulnefs  of 
procuring  the  concurrence  of  the  other  Colonies  in  praying  for  the 
royal  interpofition  in  favour  of  the  violated  rights  of  America ;  and 
that  all  trials  for  ureafon»  or  for  any  crime  wbatfoevcf)  coounitted  in 
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that  Colonyi  ought  to  be  before  his  Majefty'i  court!  within  the  fiii4 
Colony}  and  that  the  feizing  anyperfon  tcfidingin  the  iaid  Colony^ 
AifpeAed  of  any  crime  wfaatfoevcr  committed  therciny  and  (ending  Aich 
perfon  to  places  beyond  the  fea  to  be  tricdi  was  highly  derogatory  •f 
the  rights  of  Britiih  fubjcAs."  The  next  day  Lord  Botetourt*  the  go- 
vernor of  Virginiai  ient  for  the  Houfe  of  Burgeflet  and  addrefled  them 
as  follows :  **  Mr<  Speaker  and  gentlemen  of  the  Houfe  of  Burgeflci» 
I  have  heard  of  your  refolves,  and  augur  ill  of  their  efieAs.  You  hav« 
made  it  my  duty  to  diflblve  you,  and  yon  are  diiTolved  accordingly/' 

The  Aflembly  of  NorthoCaroUna  adopted  refolutionsi  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  Virginia,  for  which  Tyron  their  governor  diflblved  them,    Th« 
members  of  the  Houfe  of  Bnrgefles  in  Virginia,  and  of  the  Aflembly 
of  North«Carnlinai  after  their  diflblution,  met  as  private  gentlcmenf 
chofe  their  late  fpeakers  moderaton,.  and  adopted  refolutions  againft  im- 
porting Britifh  goods.    The  non-impoitation  agreement  was  in  this 
manner  forwarded  by  the  very  meafures  which  were  intended  to  curb 
the  fpirit  of  American  freedomi  from  which  it  fprung.    Meetings  of 
the  aifociators  were  regularly  held  in  the  various  provinces.    Commit- 
tees were  appointed  to  examine  all  veflels  arriving  from  Britain.    Cen- 
fures  wrre  freely  pafled  on  fuch  as  refufed  to  concuiF  in  thefe  aflbciationif 
and  thrir  names  publiihed  in  the  newfpapers  as  enemies  to  their  country. 
The  regular  aAs  of  the  Provincial  Aflemblies  were  not  fo  much  refpedled 
and  obeyed  as  the  decrees  of  thefe  committees,  the  aflfociations  were  in 
general,  as  well  obferved  as  could  be  expected,  notwithftanding  there 
Were  fome  collufions.    The  fear  of  mobs,  of  public  refentment  and 
contempt,  co-operating  with  patriotifm,  preponderated  over  private  in- 
tereft  and  convenience.    One  of  the  importing  merchants  of  Boftony 
who  hefitated  in  his  compliance  with  the  determination  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, was  waited  upon  by  a  committee  of  tradefioen,  with  an  axeman 
and  carpenter  at  their  head,  who  informed  him,  "  that  one  thoufand 
men  were  waiting  for  his  anfwer,  and  that  if  he  refufed  to  comply, 
they  conld  not  tell  what  might  be  the  confequenoe."    He  complied,  and 
the  newfpapers  (bon  afr<'r  publiihed,  that  he  did  it  voluntarily. 

In  Bofton,  Lieut.  Governor  Hutchinfon  endeavoured  to  promote  t 
counter  aflfcciation,  but  without  efl^ft.  The  friends  of  importation  oj)- 
jeAed>  that  till  Parliamefit  made  provifion  for  the  punilhment  of  the 
confederacies  agaiaft  imponation,  a  counter-aflbciation  would  anfwer 
no  other  purpofe,  than  to  expofe  the  aflbciators  to  popuhir  rage. 

The  Boftonians,  about  this  time,  went  one  ftep  farther.    They  re- 

ihippi  d  goods  to  Great  Britain,  inilead  of  ftoring  them  as  formerly. 

Thii  was  icfolved  upon  in  a  town  meeting,  on  the  information  of  an 

i^i  %  ^     '        inhabitant. 
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Inhabitantf  wfioeommaiiicated  a  letter  that  he  had  lately  ircelired  from  1 
Member  of  Parliament,  in  which  it  was  faidi  "  that  (hipping  back  tea 
Ihoufarid  poundi  wonh  of  goods  would  do  more  than  ftoring  a  hundred 
ihonfand."  This  turned  the  fcale,  and  procuied  a  majoriry  of  votes 
for  re.fhipping.  Not  only  in  thiii  but  in  many  other  inftances,  th« 
violences  of  the  Colonifts  were  fbftercd  by  individuds  in  Great  Britain* 
A  number  of  thefe  were  in  principle  with  the  Americans,  in  denying 
the  right  of  Pariiament  to  ax  then,  but  others  wtfc  more  influenced  by 
a  fpirit  of  oppofition  to  the  minifterial  majorityi  than  by  a  regard  to 
the  conftitutiomd  liberties  of  either  country. 

The  noo-importation  agreement  had  now  lafted  fome  time,  and  by 
degrees  had  become  general.  Several  of  the  colonial  aflemblies  had 
been  diflblved,  or  prorogued,  for  aflerting  the  righu  of  their  confti. 
tuents.  The  royal  governors,  and  other  friends  to  an  American  revenuct 
were  chagrined.  The  Colonifts  were  irritated.  Good  men,  both  in 
England  and  America,  deplored  thefe  untoward  events,  and  beheld  with 
concern  an  increafing  ill  humour  between  thofe,  who  were  bound  by  in. 
lereft  and  aflfeAioo  to  be  friends  to  each  other. 

In  confequence  of  the  American  non-imporution  agreement,  founded 
|n  oppofition  to  the  duties  in  1767,  the  manufaflurers  of  Great  Britain 
/experienced  a  renewal  of  the  diftrefles,  which  followed  the  adoption  of 
fimilar  refiilurionstn  the  year  1765,  the  repeal  of  thefe  duties  was  there- 
fore foUcited  by  the  fiime  influence,  which  had  procured  the  repeal  of  the 
ftamp  adl.  The  rulers  of  Great  Britain  aAed  without  decifion.  Inftead  of 
|)tfrfevering  in  their  own  fyftem  of  coercion,  or  indeed  in  any  one  uniform 
fyftem  of  colonial  government,  they  ftruck  out  a  middle  line,  embarrafled 
with  the  cQnfequences,  both  of  feverity  and  of  lenity,  and  which  was 
without  the  complete  benefits  of  either.  Soon  after  the  fpirited  addrefs 
to  his  Majefty,  laft  mentioned,  had  pafled  both  Houfes  of  Parliament, 
afliftancM  were  given  for  repealing  all  the  duties  impofed  in  1767,  ex. 
cepting  that  9f  three- pence  per  pound  op  tea. 

Anxious  on  the  one  hand  to  eftablifli  parliamentary  fupremacy,  and  on 
the  other,  afraid  to  ftem  the  torrent  of  oppofition,  they  conceded  enough 
to  weaken  the  former,  and  yet  not  enough  to  fatisfy  the  latter.  Had 
Great  Britain  generoufly  repealed  the  whole,  and  for  ever  relinquiihed  all 
claim  to  the  right,  or  even  the  exercife  of  the  rieht  of  taxation,  the  union 
of  the  two  countries  might  have  lafted  for  ages.  Had  (he  fcrioufly  de- 
termined to  compel  the  fubmiffion  of  the  Colonies,  nothing  could  have 
been  more  unfriendly  to  this  Oefign,  than  hejr  repeated  conceffions  to 
their  reiterated  aflbciarions.  The  declaratory  aA,  and  the  refervation  of 
the  duty  00  tea,  left  the  caufe  of  contention  between  the  two  countries  in 

3  M  a  ffil| 
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full  force ;  but  the  former  was  only  a  claim  on  paper»  sind  the  latter 
might  be  evadecl«  by  refufmg  to  purchafe  any  tea  on  which  the  parlta> 
snentary  tax  was  impofed.  The  Colonifts,  therefore*  conceiving  that 
their  commerce  might  be  r«-newed)  without  eftablifhing  any  precedent 
injurious  to  their  liberties)  relaxed  in  their  affociations,  in  every  particu- 
lar) except  tea,  and  immediately  recoaomenced  the  importation  of  all 
other  articles  of  merchandife.  A  political  calm  once  more  took  place. 
The  Parent  State  might  now  have  clofed  the  difpute  for  ever,  and  ho> 
nourably  receded)  without  a  formal  relinquifhment  of  her  claims. 
I4either  the  refervation  of  the  duty  on  tea,  by  the  Briti(h  Parliamentj 
nor  the  exceptions  made  by  the  Colonifis,  of  importing'no  tea,  on  which 
ft  duty  was  impofed)  would)  if  they  had  been  left  to  their  own  opera/- 
tion,  have  diilurbed  the  returning  harmony  of  the  two  Countries. 
Without  frelh  irritation)  their  wounds  might  have  healed)  and  nbt  a  fear 
been  left  behind.  \y       .^ 

Thefe  two  abortive  attempts  to  raife  a  parliamentary  reventie  in 
America,  caufed  a  fermentation  in  the  minds  of  the  CoIoniftS)  and  g^ve 
bifth  to  many  inquiries  refpedting  their  natural  rights.  Reflections  ^d 
leafonings  on  this  fubje£l  produced  a  high  fenfe  of  liberty)  and  a  general 
convidlion  that  there  could  be  no  fecurity  for  their  property)  if  they 
were  to  be  taxed  at  the  difcretion  of  a  Briti(h  Parliament,  in  which  they 
were  unreprefented,  and  over  which  they  had  no  controul.  •  A  determi- 
nation not  only  to  oppofe  this  new  claim  of  taxation,  but  to  keep  a  ftrid 
watch,  left  it  might  be  eftabliihed  in  fome  difguifed  form*  took  pofTef- 
fion  of  their  minds.  .     .   i 

It  commonly  happens  in  the  difcufTion  of  doubtful  claims  between 
ftates,  tluit  the  ground  of  the  original  difpute  infenfibly  changes.    When 
iix  mind  is  employed  in  inveftigating  one  fubiedt,  others  aflbciated  with 
it,  naturally' prefent  themfelves.    In  the  courfe  of  inquiries  on  the  fub- 
je£t  of  parliamentary  taxation,  the  reftridion  on  the  trade  of  the  Oblo- 
nifts— the  neceflity  that  was  impofed  on  them  to  purchafe  Britiih  and 
other  manufa^iurcs)  loaded  with  their  full  proportion  of  all  taxes  paid 
by  thofe  who  made  or  fold  them)  becanae  more  generally  known. 
While  American  writers  were  vindicating  their  country  fiom  the  charge 
of  contributing  nothing  to  the  common  expences  of  the  empire)  they 
were  led  to  fet  off  to  their  credit)  the  difadvantage  of  their  being  con- 
fined exclufively  to  purchafe  fuch  manufaAures  in  Britain.    They  in- 
ftituted  calculation.-.,  by  which  they  demonftrated  that  the  monopoly  of 
their  trade,  drew  from  them  greater  fums  for  the  fupport  of  government) 
than  ^vcit  uiuully  paid  by  an  equal  number  of  thciir  fellow  citizens  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  that  taxation^  fuperadded  to  fuch  a  momfoly)  would 

leave 
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leave  them  in  a  ftate  of  pcrfcA  onconpenfated  flavery.  The  invoftiga- 
tion  of  thefe  fobjcAs  brought  matters  into  view  which  the  friends  mf 
union  ought  to  have  kept  oat  of  fight,  Thefe  circamftanojS}  totgether 
with  the  cxtenfive  population  of  the  Eaftem  States,  and  their  adventut- 
ODs  ipiric  of  commerce*  fuggefted  to  Tome  bold  fpirits,  that  not  onljr 
Britifli  taxation,  but  Britifh  navigation  laws,  were  unfriendly  to  the  in- 
tereftsof  America.  Speculations  of  this  magnitude  fuited  well  with 
th9  extenfive  views  of  fome  capital  merchants,  but  never  would  have 
roufed  the  bulk  of  the  peoplcj  had  not  new  matter  brought  the  dilute 
between  the  two  countries  to  a  point,  in  which  every  individual  was 
interefted, 

.  On  reviewing  the  conduA  of  the  Briti(h  miniftry  refpeAtng  the  Colo« 
nieSf  much  weaknefs  as  well  as  folly  appears.  For  a  fucceffion  of  yeara 
■  there  was  a  fteady  purfuit  of  American  revenue,  but  great  inconfiftenoe. 
in  the  projefb  for  obtaining  it.  ,In  one  moment  the  Parliament  was 
for  enforcing  their  laws,  the  next  for  repealing  them.  Doing  and  u««. 
doing,  menacing  and  fubmitting,  ftraining  and  relaxing*  followed 
each  other  in  alternate  fuccefllon.  The  obje^  of  adminiftration,  though 
twice  relinqnifhed  as  to  prefent  efficiency^  was  invariably  purfued^  but 
without  any  unity  of  fyftem. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1769,  the  King  in  his  fpeech  to  Parliament 
highly  applauded  their  hearty  concurrence,  in  maintaining  the  execution 
of  the  laws  in  every  part  of  his  d»minions.  Five  days  after  this  fpeech. 
Lord  Hillfborough,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  wrote  to  Lord 
^otetourt,  governor  of  Virginia:  "  I  can  take  upon  me  to  affuie  you, 
notwithftsnding  informations  to  the  contrary,  from  men  with  fadio^s 
and  feditious  views,  that  his  M^ijeily's  prefent  adminiftration  have  at  no 
time  entertained  a  defign  to  propofe  to  Parliament  to  lay  any  farther 
taxes  upon  America,  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  a  revenue,  and  that  it  is 
at  prefent  their  intention  to  propofe  the  next  feiiion  of  Parliament,  tp 
take  off  the  duties  upon  glafs,  paper,  and  colours,  upon  coniideration  of 
fuch  duties  having  been  laid  contrary  to  the  true  principles  of  com- 
merce." The  governor  was  alfo  informed,  that  •'  his  Majefty  relied 
upon  his  prudence  and  fidelity,  to  make  fiich  an  explanation  of  his 
Majefty's  roeafures,  as  would  tend  to  remove  prejudices,  and  to  le- 
eftablifh  mutual  confidence  ^nd  affection  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  Colonies."  In  the  exadl  fpirit  of  his  inftruAions,  Lord  Bote.- 
tourt  addreffed  the  Virginia  Affembly  as  follows :  **  It  may  poffibly  be 
obje^edt  that  as  his  Majefty's  prefent  adminiftation  are  not  immortal 
their  fucceffors  may  be  inclined  to  attempt  to  undo  what  the  prefent  mU 
niften  fhall  have  attempted  to  perform,  and  to  that  obje^ion  1  can  give 
'■■  ''    '         '  -■-'■■-.■'■     '    '  '  -  .  Ns 
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but  this  anfwer,  tliat  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  the  plan  I  have  ftated 

to  jroa  will  certainljr  take  place,  that  it  will  never  be  departed  from; 

and  ibd«iemiinod<«ni  Ffor  ever  to  abide  by  it,  that  I  will  be  content  to 

be  declared  infamoaa,  if  I  do  not  to  the  laft  hour  of  my  life,  at  all 

tiinesi  in  all  placesi  and  upon  ail  occafions,  exert  every  power,  with 

which  I  either  am,   or  ever  (hall  be  legally  invefted,  in  order  to 

'  obtain  and  maintain  for  the  continent  of  America,   that  fatisfadlion 

.    which  I  have  been  authorifcd  to  promife  this  day^  by  the  confidential 

ftrfants  of  our  gracious  Sovereign,  who,  to  my  ceruin  knowledge^ 

latea  hia  honour  fo  high,  that  he  would  raxher  part  with  his  prowni  than 

jpreferve  it  by  deceit." 

Thefe  afliirances  were  received  with  tranfports  of  joy  by  the  Virginians^ 
They  viewed  them  as  [hedging  his  Majefty  for  fecurity,  that  the  late  dc- 
fign  for  railing  a  revenue  in  America  was  abandoned,  and  never  more 
to  be  rcfumed.  The  Affembly  of  Virginia,  in  anfwer  to  Lord  Bote* 
tourt,  expitfled  themfelves  thus :  .«  We  are  fure  our  moll  gracious  i'over 
reign,  under  whatever  changes  may  happen  in  his  confidential  fervants, 
will  remain  immutable  in  the  ways  of  truth  and  judice,  and  that  he  it 
ihcapabie  of  deceiving  his  faithful  fubjVdls ;  and  we  efteem  your  Lord- 
Ptip's  information  not  only  as  warranted,  but  even  fan^tified  by  the 
foyal  word.^ 

How  far  thefe  folemn  engagements  with  the  Americans  were  obferved, 
filbfequent  events  will  demonftrate.  In  a  perfcd  reliance  on  them,  moft 
of  the  Colonics  returned  to  their  ancient  habits  of  good  humour,  and 
flattered  themfelves  that  no  future  Parliament  would  undertake  to  giv<; 
or  grant  away  their  property. ' 

Frdm  the  royal  anid  mintfterial  a^liranccs  given  in  favour  of  America 
in  the  year  1769,  and  the  fubfeqnent  repeal  in  1770,  of  five  fixths  of 
the  duties  which  had  been  impofed  ii^  1767,  together  with  the  confe> 
quent  renewal  of  the  mercfantik  intercoqrfe  between  Gseat  Britain  an4 
the  Colonies,  many  hoped  that  the  coQtentiqo  b<;tweei^  the  two  coun- 
tries was  finally  clofed.    In  all  the  provinces,  excepting  MaiTachufetts, 
appearances  fcemed  to  favour  that  opinion.    Many  iiicidents  ope^a^ed 
there  to  the  prejudice  of  that  harmony,  which  had  begun  elfewhere  to 
xetum.    The  Rationing  a  military  force  among  them  was  a  fruitful 
fource  of  qneafinefs.    The  royal  army  had  beep  brought  thither,  with 
the  avowed  defign  of  enforcing  fubmiffion  to  the  Mother  Country. 
Speeches  from  the  throne,  and  addreifes  from  both  Houies  of  Parlia- 
ment, had  taught  them  to  look  upon  the  inhabitants  as  a  faftious,  turbu- 
lent people,  who  aimed  at  throwing  off  all  fubordination  to  Great 
Britain.    They,  on  the  other  hand,  were  accuftooKd  to  look  upon  the 
I  J       .     >  (bldiei;]^ 
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Ibldierjr  as  inftramenu  of  tyrMny,  fent  on  parpofe  to  dragooa  tliem  out 
of  their  libeniei* 

Reciprocal  infujts  fuured  the  tempersi  and  mutual  injorie*  emtntteied 
the  paflioast  of  the  oppofite  prtiet:  befidei*  fome  fieiy  fpirits  who 
thought  it  an  indignity  to  have  troopi  (jnaitered  among  thea«  weie 
conftantly  exciting  the  tomis*peopIe  to  qoaml  with  the  foldien* 

On  the  sd  of  March,  a  fray  took  place  near  Mr.  Gray's  ropewalk* 
between  a  private  foldier  of  the  29th  regiment  and  an  inhabitant* 
The  former  was  fupported  by  his  comrades*  the  latter  by  the  rope- 
makers,  till  feveral  on  both  fides  were  involved  in  the  confeqoences* 
On  the  5th  a  more  dreadful  fcenc  was  prefented.  The  foldiers*  when 
onder  arms,  were  prefled  tipon>  infulted,  and  pelted,  by  a  mob  armed 
with  clubs,  fticks,  and  fnowballs  covering  ftones :  they  were  alfo  dared . 
to  fire.  In  this  fituation,  one  of  the  foldiers  who  had  received  a  blow» 
in  refentment  fired  at  the  fuppofed  aggreflbf.  This  was  followed  by  a 
fingle  difcharge  from  fix  others.  Three  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed* 
and  five  were  dangeroufly  wounded.  The  town  was  immediately  in 
commotion.  Such  was  the  temper,  force,  and  number  of  the  inhain-. 
tants,  that  nothing  but  an  engagement  to  remove  the  troops  out  of  the 
town,  together  with  the  advice  of  moderate  men,  prevented  the  townf. 
men  from  falling  on  the  foldiers.  The  killed  were  burled  in  one  vault, 
and  in  a  moft  refpedful  manner,  to  exprefs  the  indignation  of  the  inha- 
lants at  the  flaughter  of  their  brethren  by  foldiers  quartered  among 
them,  in  violation  of  their  civil  liberties.  Frelton  the  captain  who 
commanded,  and  the  party  which,  fired  on  the  inhabitants,  were  com- 
mitted to  jail,  and  afterwards  tried.  The  captain  and  fix  of  the  men 
were  acquitted.  Two  were  brought  in  guilty  of  manflaughter.  It 
appeared  on  the  trial,  that  the  foldiers  were  abufed,  infulted,  threatened, 
and  pelted,  before  they  fired.  It  was  alfo  proved,  that  only  feven  gun* 
were  fired  by  the  eight  prifoners.  Thefe  circumftances  induced  the 
jury  to  make  a  favourable  verdiA.  The  refult  of  the  trial  reflected 
great  honour  on  John  Adams  and  Jofiah  Quincy,  the  council  for  the 
prifoners,  and  alfo  on  the  integrity  of  the  jury,  who  ventured  to  give  an 
iq>right  verdid,  iii  defiance  of  popular  opinions. 

The  events  of  this  tragical  night  funk  deep  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
and  were  made  fubfervient  to  important  purpofes.  The  anniverfary  of 
it  was  obferved  with  great  folemnity.  Eloquent  orators  were  fuccefiivel/ 
employed  to  deliver  an  annual  oration,  to  preferve  the  remembrance  of 
it  frelh  in  their  minds.  On  thefe'occafions  the  bleifings  of  liberty — the 
lipwors  of  ilavery— the  dangers  of  a  ftanding  army— the  rights  of  the 
Colonics,  and  a  variety  of  fuch  topics  were  prefcnted  to  the  public 

view 
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vieW}  under  their  moft  pleaiing  and  alarming  forms.  Thefe  amiuil 
orations  adminiftered  fuel  to  the  fire  of  liberty>  and  kept  it  burning 
#ith  an  iiice&int  flame. 

*  The  obftacles  to  returning  harmonyy  winch  have  already  been  men-* 
tinned)  were  increafed»  by.  making  the  governor  and  judges  in  Mafla^ 
chufetts  independent  of  th6  province;  Formerly,  they  had  been  paid 
hf  yearly  grants  from  the  Aflembly^  but  abbut  thia  time  provifion  was 
made  for  paying  their  falaries  by  the  crown.'  This  was  refented  as  a 
dangeroos  innovation,  as  an  infraction  of  their  charters,  and  as  deAroy-^ 
iagthat  balance  of  power  which  is  eflential  to  firee  governments.  That 
the  Crown  fliould  pay  the  falary  of  the  chief  joftioey  was  repiefented 
by  the  A&mbly,  as  a  fpecies  of  bribery,  tending  to  bias  Ihs  judicial 
dieterminations.  They  made  it  the  foundation  for  impeaching  Mrw 
Jiiftice  Oliver,  before  the  Governor,  but  he  excepted  to  their  proceed- 
ings as  unconftitutional.  The  AiTembly,  nevenhelefs,  gsuned  two 
pmnts:  they  rendered  the  governor  more  odious  to  the  inbabitantsy 
aiid  increafed  the  public  refpeQ  for  thcmfelves,  as  the  counterpart  of  the 
Britifh  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  as  guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

A  perfonal  animofity  between  Lieut.  Governor  Hutchinfon  and  fonie 
diftinguiihed   patriots  in   Maflachufetts,    contributed  to  perpetuate  a 
flame  of  difcontent  in  that  province  after  it  had  elfewhere  vifibly  abated* 
This  was  worked  up,  in  the  year  1773,  to  a  high  pitch,  by  a  lingular 
combination  of  circumftances.    Some  letters  had  been  written,  in  the 
oourfe  of  the  difpute,    by  Governor  Hutchinfon,  Lieut.  Governor 
Oliver,  and  others,  in  Bofton,  to  perfons  in  power  and  office  in  Eng- 
land, which  contained  a  very  unfavorable  reprefentation  of  the  ftate 
of  public  affairs,  and  tended  to  ihew  the  neceflity  of  coercive  meafures, 
and  of  changing  the  chartered  fyftem  of  government,  to  fecure  the 
obedience  of  the  province.    Thefe  letters  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  agent  of  the  province,  who  tranfmitted  them  to  Bofton.  The 
indignation  and  animofity  which  was  excited  on  the  receipt  of  this, 
knew  no  bounds.    The  Houfe  of  Aflembly  agreed  on  a  petition  and 
remonftrance  to  his  Majefty,  in  which  they  charged  their  Governor 
and  Lieut.  Governor  with  being  betrayers  of  their  trufts  and  of  the 
people  they  governed,  and  of  giving  private,  partial,  and  falfe  informa- 
•'  tion.    They  alfo,  Jan,  29, 1774,  declared  them  enemies- to  the  Colonies, 
and  prayed  for  juftice  againft  them,  and  for  their  fpeedy  removal  from 
their  places.    Thefe  charges  were  carried  through  by  a  majority  of 
•ightyitwo  to  twelve.  •  ■*• 

This  petition  and  remonftrance  being  tranfmitted  to  England,  the 
netitt  of  it  were  difcufled  before  bis  Majefty's  privy.cottncil.    After  an 
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hearing  before  that  J}oard>  in  which  Dr.  Franklin  reprefented  the  pro- 
vince  of  MaiTachufetts,  the  Governor  and  Lieut.  Governor  were  acquitted. 
Mr.  Wedderburne,  who  defended  the  accufed  royal  fervants,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  pleadings,  inveighed  againft  Dr.  Franklin  in  the  fevereft 
languagci  as  the  foraenter  of  the  difputes  between  the  two  countries.  It 
was  no  protection  to  this  venerable  fage,  that  being  the  agent  of  Mafia- 
chuiTe^s,  he  conceived  it  his  duty  to  inform  his  conftituents  of  letters 
written  on  public  affairs,  calculated  to  overturn  their  chartered  confti- 
t'uion.  The  age,  refpef^ability,  and  high  literary  charadler  of  the  fub« 
jedl  of  Mr.  Wedderburne's  philippic,  turned  the  attention  of  the  public 
on  the  tranfadllon.  The  infult  oifered  to  one  of  their  public  agents* 
and  efpecially  to  one  who  was  both  the  idol  and  ornament  of  his  native 
country,  funk  deep  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans.  That  a  faithful 
fervant,  whom  they  loved  -and  almoft  adored,  (hould  be  infulted  for 
difcharging  his  oificial  duty,  rankled  in  their  hearts*  Dr.  Franklin 
was  alfo  immediately  difrnKTed  from  the  office  of  deputy  poft>mafter  ge- 
neral, which  he  held  under  the  crown.  It  was  not  only  by  his  tranf- 
mifTion  of  thefe  letters  that  he  had  given  offence  to  the  Britifli  miniftry, 
but  by  his  popular  writings  in  favour  of  America.  Two  pieces  of  his> 
in  particular,  had  lately  attracted  a  large  iharc  of  public  attention,  and 
had  an  extenfive  influence  on  both  fides  the  Atlantic.  The  one  pur- 
ported  to  be  an  edidt  from  the  King  of  Pruffia,  for  taxing  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain,  as  defcendants  of  emigrants  from  his  dominions. 
The  other  was  entitled,  "  Rules  for  reducing  a  great  empire  to  a  fmall 
one."  In  both  thefe  he  had  expofed  the  claims  of  the  Mother  Country, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  Britiih  miniftry,  with  the  feverity  of  poig- 
nant fat  ire. 

For  ten  years  there  had  now  been  but  little  intermiflion  to  the  did 
putes  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  Their  refpedlive  claims 
had  never  been  compromifed  on  middle  ground.  The  calm  which  fol- 
lowed the  repeal  of  the  ftamp  adt,  was  in  a  few  months  difturbed  by  the 
revenue  adl  of  the  year  1767.  The  tranquillity  which  followed  the  re- 
peal of  five  fixths  of  that  ad  in  the  year  1770,  was  nothing  more 
thau  a  truce.  The  refervation  of  the  duty  on  tea,  made  as  an  avowed 
evidence  of  the  claims  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  her  colonies,  kept  alive 
the  jealoufy  of  the  colonifts,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  ftationing  of  a 
ftanding  army  in  MafTachufetts— the  continuance  of  a  board  of  com- 
miflloners  in  Bofton — the  conftituting  the  governors  and  judges  of  that 
province  independent  of  the  people,  were  conftant  fources  of  irritation. 
The  altercations  which,  at  this  period,  were  common  between  the  royal 
(ovemon  and  the  principal  aflemblies,  together  with  numerous  vindica- 

Voi,  I,  3  N  *  tioni 
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tions  of  the  claims  of  America,  made  the  fubjedl  familiar  to  the  colo- 
niftt.  The  ground  of  the  controverfy  was  canvafle<^  in  every  company. 
The  more  die  Americans  read,  reafoned,  and  converfed  on  the  fobjefty 
the  more  were  they  convinced  of  their  right  to  the  exclufive  difpofal  of 
their  property.  This  was  followed  by  a  determination  to  refift  all  en- 
•eroachments  on  that  pallikdium  of  Britiih  liberty.  They  were  as  ftrongly 
convinced  of  their  right  to  refufe  and  refift  parliamentary  ttixation,  as 
the  ruling  powers  of  Great  Britain,  of  their  right  to  demand  and  enforce 
-their  fubmiflion  to  it. 

The  claims  of  the  two  countries  being  .thus  irreconcileably  oppofed 
to  each  other*  the  partial  calm  which  followed  the  conceffion*  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1770,  was  liable  to  difturbance  from  every  incident.  Under 
fuch  circumftances,  nothing  lefs  than  the  moil  guarded  condaA  on  both 
fiies  could  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  controverfy.  Inltead  of  following 
thofe  prudential  meafures  which  would  have  kept  the  ground  of  the  difpute 
out  of  fight,  an  impolitic  fcheme  was  concerted  between  the  Britiih  mi- 
niftryand  the  Eaft  India  Company,  which  placed  the  claims  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  her  colonies  in  hoftile  array  againft  each  other. 

Matters  were  now  ripe  for  the  utmoft  extremities  o>  the  part  of  the 
Americans ;  and  they  were  brought  on  in  the  following  manner  :-^ 
Though  the  colonifts  had  entered  into  a  non-importation  agreement 
againft  tea,  as  well  as  all  other  commodities  from  Britain,  it  had  never- 
thelefs  found  its  way  into  America,  though  in  fmaller  quantities  than 
befooe.    This  was  fenfibly  felt  by  the  Eaft  India  Company,  who  had 
now  agreed  to  pay  a  large  fum  annirally  to  government ;  in  recompence 
for  which  compliance,  and  to  make  up  their  loftes.  in  other  refpe^, 
they  were  empowered  to  export  their  tea  from  any  duty  payable  in  Bri- 
tain ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  permiflion,  feveral  (hips  freighted  with 
the  commodity  were  fent  to  North  America,  and  proper  agents  ap. 
pointed  for  difpofmg  of  it.    The  Americans  now  perceiving  that  the 
tax  was  thus  likely  to  be  enforced  whether  they  would  or  not,  deter- 
mined to  take  every  poiTible  method  to  prevent  the  tea  from  being 
landed,  as  well  knowing  that  it  would  be  impoiEble  to  hinder  the  fale> 
ihould  the  commodity  once  be  brought  on  fliore.    For  this  purpofe  the 
people  aflembled  in  great  numbees,  forcing  thofe  to  whom  the  tea  wa» 
condgned  to  refign  their  ofBeei,  and  to  promife  fokmnly  never  to  re- 
fime  them ;  and  committees  were  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of 
merchants,  and  make  public  tefts,  declaring  fuch  as  would  not  take 
them  enemies  to  their  country.    Nor  was  this  behaviour  confined  to  the 
colony  of  Maflachoi&t's  fiay ;  the  feft  of  the  provinces  entered  into  th» 
•  -^      ■  •  •  -  .         .  contflft 
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conteft  with  the  fame  warmth)  and  manifeftcd  the  fame  rcfblution  toi 
oppofe  the  mother  country. 

In  the  midft  of  this  confbfion  three  (hips  laden  with  tea  arrived  i.% 
Bofton ;  but  fo  much  were  the  captains  alarmed  at  the  difpoittion  which 
feemed  to  prevail  among  the  people>  that  they  offered,  providing  they 
could  obtain  the  proper  difcharges  from  the  tea'Confignees,  cuftomhoofe^ 
and  governor,  to  return  to  Britain  without  landing  their  cargoes.  The 
parties  concerned,  however,  though  they  durft  not  order  the  tea  to  be 
landed,  refufed  to  grant  the  difcharges  required.  The  ihips,  therefbie» 
would  have  been  obliged  to  remain  in  the  harbour ;  but  the  people*  ap* 
prchenfive  that  if  they  remained  there  the  tea  would  be  landed  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  difpofed  of  in  fpite  of  every  endeavour  to  prevent  ity 
fcfolved  to  deftroy  it  at  once.  This  refolution  was  executed  with  equal 
fpeed  and  fccrecy.  The  \ery  evening  after  the  above-mentioned  diC« 
charges  had  been  refofed,  a  number  of  people  dre%d  like  Mohawk 
Indians,  boarded  the  (hips,  and  threw  into  the  fea  their  whole  Cargoesi 
confiliing  Of  thtee' hundred  and  forty-two  chefts  of  tea}  after  which 
they  retired  without  making  any  further  difturbance,  or  doing  any 
more  damage.  No  tea  was  deftroyed  in  Other  places,  though  the  fame 
fpirit  was  every  where  manlfefted.  At  Philadelphia  the  pilots  were  en« 
joined  not  to  condudl  the  veHels  up  the  river;  and  dt  New  York,,though 
the  governor  caufed  fome  tea  to  be  landed  under  the  proteftion  of  a  man 
of  war,  he  was  obliged  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  cuftody  of  the  people,  f 
prevent  its  being  fold. 

The  deftrudion  of  the  tea  at  Bofton,  which  happened  in  Novembef 
1773,  was  the  immediate  prelude  to  the  difafters  attending  civil  difcord* 
Government  finding  themfelves  every  where  infulted  and  defpifed,  re- 
folved  to  enforce  their  authority  by  all  podible  means ;  and  as  Boftoa 
had  been  the  principle  fcene  of  the  riots  and  outrages,  it  was  deter* 
mined  to  punilh  that  city  in  an  exemplary  manner.  Parliament  was 
acquainted  by  a  meflage  from  his  Majefty  with  the  undutiful  behavioot 
of  the  city  of  Bofton,  as  well  as  of  all  the  colonies,  recommending  at 
the  fame  time  the  titoUt  vigorous  and  fpirited  exertions  to  reduce  them 
,to  obedience.  The  parliament  in  its  addrefs  promifed  a  ready  com*, 
pliance ;  and  indeed  the  Americans,  by  their  fpirited  behaviour,  had 
now  loft  many  of  their  partifans.  It  was  propofed  to  lay  a  fine  on  the 
town  of  Bofton  equal  to  the  price  of  the  tea  which  had  been 
deftroyed,  and  to  ftiut  up  its  port  by  armed  veflels  until  the  re- 
fradlory  fpirit  of  the  inhabitants  ihould  be  fubdued ;  which  it  was 
.thought  muft  quickly  yield,  as  a  total  ftop  would  thus  !  e  put  to  their 
^trade.  The  bill  was  ftrongly  oppofea  on  the  htac  grounds  that  the 
•*•-'•' '5?*  "  3  N  a  ,  other 
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other  had  been;  and  it  was  predicted,  that  inftead  of  having 
any  tendency  to  reconcile  or  fubdue  the  Aoiericansi  it  would  infalli- 
bly  exafperate  them  beyond  any  poflibility  of  reconciliation.  The 
petitions  againft  it,  prefented  by  the  colony's  agent,  pointed  out 
the  fame  confequences  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  and  in  the  moft  pofitive 
manner  declared  that  the  Americans  never  would  fubmit  to  it;  but 
fuch  was  the  infatuation  attending  every  rank  and  degree  of  men,  that 
it  never  was  imagined  the  Americans  would  dare  to  refill  the  parent 
Hate  openly,  but  in  the  end  would  fubmit  implicitly  to  her  commandii. 
In  this  confidence  a  third  bill  was  propofed  for  the  impartial  admini{lra« 
tion  of  juftice  on  fuch  perfons  as  might  be  employed  in  the  fuppreilioii 
of  riots  and  tumults  in  the  province  of  Maflfachufetts  Bay.  By  this  afi 
it  was  provided,  that  fhould  any  perfons  adding  in  that  capacity  be  in- 
dialed  for  murder,  and  not  able  to  obtain  a.  fair  trial  in  the  province, 
they  might  be  fent  by  the  governor  to  England,  or  to  fome  other  coo 
lony,  if  neceflary,  to  be  tried  for  the  fuppofed  crime. 

Thefe  fhree  bills  having  paflfed  fo  eafily,  the  miniftry  propofed  a  fourth, 
xelative  to  the  government  of  Canada ;  which,  it  was  faid,  had  not 
been  fettled  on  any  proper  plan.  By  this  bill  the  extent  of  that  pro- 
Tince  was  greatly  enlarged ;  its  affairs  were  put  nnder  the  direAion  of 
a  council,  in  which  Roman  Catholics  were  to  be  admitted ;  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  were  fecured  in  their  poiTefiions,  and  the  ofual  perquit 
£tes  from  thofe  of  their  own  profelfion.  The  council  above  mentioned 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  to  be  immoveable  at  its  plcafure  ; 
and  to  be  invefted  with  every  legiflative  power,  excepting  that  qf  tax< 
ation.  •nni'M ,  ,  . . 

No  fooner  were  thefe  laws  made  known  in  America,  than  they  ce- 
mented the  onion  of  the  colonies  beyond  any  poflibility  of  diflblv- 
sng  it.  The  alfembly  of  Maflfachufetts  Bay  had  palTed  a  vote  againft 
the  judges  accepting  falaries  from  the  crown,  and  pot  the  queilion. 
Whether  they  would  accept  them  as  ufual  from  the  general  affembly  ? 
Four  anfwered  in  the  affirmative ;  but  Peter  Oliver  the  chief-juftice  re- 
fufed.  A  petition  againft  him,  and  an  accufation,  were  brought  before 
the  governor ;  but  the  latter  rcfufed  the  accufation,  and  declined  to  in, 
terferc  in  the  matter ;  but  as  they  ftill  infifted  for  what  they  called 
juftice  againft  Mr.  Oliver,  the  governor  thought  proper  to  put  an  end  to 
the  matter  by  diffolving  the  affembly. 

In  this  fituation  of  affairs  a  new  alarm  was  occafioned  by  the  news  of 
the  port-bill.  This  had  been  totally  unexpedled,  and  was  received  with 
the  moft  cxtravgantexpreffionsof  difpleafure  among  the  populace;  and 
while  thefe  continued,  the  new  governor|  Geaerol  Ga^e,  arrived  from 
T^r.  j»  :,     \  -{^  ,  £nglan44 
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England.    He  had  been  chofen  to  this  oflice  on  accoont  of  his  being 
well  acquainted  in  America,  and  generally  agreeable  to  the  people;  bat 
human  wifdum  could  nut  now  point  out  a  method  by  which  the  flanc 
could  bfe  allayed.    The  firft  ad  of  his  office  as  governor  was  to  remove 
the  aflfenbly  to  Salem,  a  town  feventeen  n)ilcs  di(lant>  in  confequence  of 
the  late  a^.    When  this  was  intimated  to  the  aflcmbly,  they  replied  hf 
requeuing  him  to  appoint  n  day  of  public  humiliation  for  deprecating  the 
wrath  of  heaven,  but  met  with  a  reiufal.    When  met  at  Salem,  they 
paifed  a  refolution,  declaring  thencccfltty  of  a  general  congrefs  compofed 
of  delegates  from  all  the  provinces,  in  order  to  take  the  affairs  of  the 
(:ol-jnies  at  large  into  coniidcration  ;  and  five  gentlemen,  remarkable  for 
their  oppofttion  to  the  Britini  meafurcs,  were  chofen  to  reprfcfent  that  of 
MaflTachufetti  Bay,    Thry  then  proceeded  with  all  expedition  to  draw  up 
«  declaration,  containing  a  detail  of  the  grievances  they  laboured  under, 
and  the  necefllty  of  exerting  themfelves  againft  lawlefs  power;  they- fee 
forth  the  difregard  (hown  to  their  petitions,  and  the  attempts  of  Great 
Britain  to  dedroy  their  ancient  conftitution ;  and  concluded  with  ex- 
horting the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  to  obdruft,  by  every  method  in 
their  power,  foch  evil  defigni,  recommending  at  the  fame  time  a  total 
renunciation  of  every  thing  imported  from  Great  Britain  till  a  redrefs  of 
grievances  could  be  procured. 

Intelligence  of  thii  declaration  was  carried  to  the  governor  on  tha 
very  day  that  it  was  completed  ;  on  which  he  diffolved  the  aflembljr. 
Thi«  was  followed  by  an  addrefs  from  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  in  favour 
of  thofe  of  Bofton,  and  concluding  with  thefe  remarkable  words :  "  By 
(hutting  up  the  port  of  Bofton,  fome  imagine  that  the  courfe  of  trad« 
might  be  turned  hither,  and  to  our  benefit ;  but  nature,  in  the  formation 
of  our  harbour,  forbids  our  becoming  rivals  in  commerce  with  that  con- 
Venient  mart ;  and  were  it  oth^rwife,  we  mult  be  dead  to  eveiy  idea  of 
juftice,  loft  to  all  feelings  of  humanity,  could  we  indulge  one  thought  to 
feize  on  wealth,  and  raifcour  fortunes  un  the  ruin  of  our  fuffering  neigh- 
bours." 

It  had  been  fondly  hoped  by  the  minifterial  party  at  home,  that  the 
advantages  which  other  towns  of  the  colony  might  derive  from  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  trade  of  Bofton  would  make  them  readily  acquiefce  in 
the  meafure  of  (hutting  up  that  port,  and  rather  rejoice  iti  it  than  other- 
wife  ;  but  the  words  of  the  addrefs  above  mentioned  feemed  to  preclude 
all  hope  of  this  kind ;  and  fubfequent  tranfaAions  foon  manifefted  it  to 
l;e  totally  vain.  No  fooner  did  intelligence  arrive  of  the  remaining  bills 
pafted  in  the  feinon  of  1774,  than  the  caufe  of  Bofton  became  the  caufe 
ff  all  the  colonies.  The  port-bill  had  already  occaiibned  violent  com- 
g  motions 
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motioiM  throughont  them  all.  It  had  been  reprobated  in  provinclaf 
meetinga,  and  fefiftance  even  to  the  lad  had  been  recommended  againil 
Inch  oppteflion.  In  Virginia,  the  ift  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the 
port  of  fioftoti  was  to  be  ihut  op,  was  held  as  a  day  of  humiliation,  and  a 
pubKc  interceifion  in  favour  of  America  was  enjoined.  The  ftyle  of  the 
prayer  enjoined  at  this  time  was,  that  «  God  would  give  the  people  one 
heart  and  one  mind,  firmly  to  oppofe  every  invafion  of  the  American 
rights."  The  Virginians,  however^  did  not  content  themfelves  with 
aAs  of  rdigton.  They  recommended  in  the  ftrongeft  manner  a  general 
congfcTs  of  all  the  colonies^  as  fully  perfuaded  that  an  attempt  to  tax  any 
colony  i^  an  arbitrary  manner  was  io  reality  an  attack  upon  the  whole, 
and  muft  ulttmaitely  end  in  the  ruin  of  them  all. 

The  protinces  of  New  \  ork  9nd  Pennfylvania,  however,  were  lei's  fan- 
goine  than  the  reft,  being  fo  dofely  conncAed  in  tlie  way  of  trade  with 
Great  Britnn^  that  the  giving  it  up  entirely  appeared  a  matter  of  th« 
flioft  knoifs  magnitude,  and  not  to  be  thought  of  but  after  every  other 
method  had -failed.  The  intelligence  of  the  remaining  bills  refpe^ing 
lofton,  however,  fp^cad  a  fre(h  alarm  throughout  the  continent,  and 
Hxed  ihdfe  v^ho  had  fkcmcA  ta  be  the  moft  wavering.  The  propofal  of 
giving  op  dH  commercial  intercourfe  with  )3ritain  way  again  propofed  ; 
contributions  for  the  inhabitants  of  Bollon  w<rc  ratfed  in  every  quarter ; 
and  cbey  every  day  received  addrefles  commending  them  (oje  the  heroiq 
c9urag«  with  whtcb  they  fudatned  their  calamity. 

The  Baf^M^ian^on  their  part  were  not  wanting  in  their  endeavours  tQ 
promote  the  general  caufe.  An  agreement  was  framed,  which,  in  imita. 
lion  of  fwmer  times,  they  called  ^  Solemn  Leagve  and  Covenant.  By 
Has  the  fubfciiberd  mod  religioufly  bound  themfelves  to  btcak  off  all 
conmiunication  with  Britain  after  the  month  of  AuguA  enfi^ing,  until  tfie 
obnoxious  a^s  were  repealed ;  at  the  fame  time  they  engaged  neither  to 
pnrchafe  nor  irTe  any  goods  imported  after  that  time,  and  to  renounce  alj| 
connexion  with  thofe  who  did,  or  who  refufed  to  fubfcribe  to  this  cove- 
nant ;  threatening  to  publifli  the  names  of  the  refraftory,  which  at  this 
time  was  a  punilhment  by  no  means  to  be  defpifed.  Agreements  of  a 
fimilar  kind  were  almoll  inftantaneoufly  entered  into  throughout  all 
America.  General  Gage  indeed  attempted  to  counteraft  the  covenant 
by  a  proclamation,  wherein  it  was  declared  an  illegal  and  traiterous 
combination,  threatening  with  the  pains  of  law  fach  as  fubfcribed  ojr 
countenanced  it.  But  matters  were  too  far  gone  for  bis  proclamations 
to  have  any  effeft.  The  Americans  retorted  the  charge  of  illegality  on 
his  own  proclamation,  and  iniifted  that  the  law  allowed  fubjefls  to  meet 
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in  order  to  confidcrof  their  grievancesi  and  aflbciate  for  reUcffro*) 

opprefllon. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  holding  the  general  congreft  fo  often 
propofed.  Philadelphia!  as  being  the  moft  centrical  and  confiderable 
town»  was  pitched  upon  for  the  place  of  its  meeting.  The  delegates  of 
whom  it  was  to  be  compofed  were  chofen  by  the  repreicntatives  of  each 
province!  and  were  in  number  from  two  to  feven  for  each  coJooy«  though 
no  province  had  more  than  one  vote.  The  firft  congrefs  which  net  at 
Philadelphia,  in  the  beginning  of  September  1774,  confifted  of  fifty-one 
delegates.  The  novelty  and  importance  of  the  meeting  excited  an  uni- 
verfal  attention ;  and  their  tranfafUons  were  fuch  as  could  uot  but  lend 
to  render  them  refpeflable. 

The  firft  adl  of  congrcfs  was  an  approbation  of  the  conduA  of  Mafla- 
ehufct's  Bay,  and  an  exhortation  to  continue  in  the  fame  fpirit  with 
which  they  had  begun.    Supplies  for  the  fuffering  inhabitants}  whoa  in- 
deed the  operation  of  the  port-bill  had  reduced  to  great  diftiefs«  were 
ftrongly  recommended ;  and  it  was  declared,  that  in  cafe  of  attempts 
to  enforce  the  obnoxious  afls  by  arms,  all  America  (hould  join  to  affift 
the  town  of  Bofton ;  and  (hould  the  inhabitants  be  obliged,  during  the 
courfe  of  hoftilities,  to  remove  farther  up  the  country,  the  lofles  the|^ 
might  fuftain  (hould  be  repaired  at  the  public  expence. 
.    They  next  addre(red  General  Gage  by  letter;  in  which,  having 
Hated  the  grievances  of  the  people  of  Madacliufet's  colony,  they  informed 
him  of  the  fixed  and  unalterable  determination  of  all  the  other  provinces 
to  fupport  theit  brethren,  and  to  oppofe  the  Britifh  aAs  of  parliament; 
that  they  themfelves  were  appointed  to  watch  over  the  liberties  of 
America ;  and  intreated  him  to  defift  from  military  operations,  left  fuch 
hoftilities  might  be  brought  on  as  would  fruftrate  all  hopes  of  reconcili- 
ation with  the  parent  ftate. 

The  next  ftep  was  to  publi(h  the  following  declaration  of  their  rights. 


,ij;  ^  3^^-^•i  '  .' 


Declaration  op  Rights. 


Thi  good  people  of  the  feveral  Colonies  of  New  Hampfhire,  Mal&. 
chufett's>Bay,  Rhode-Idand,  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connefticut, 
New  York,  New  Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  Newcaftle,  Kent,  and  Suflex  on 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina, 
alarmed  at  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Biitidi  Parliament  and  Ad- 
miniftration,  having  feverally  eleAed  deputies  to  meet  and  fit  in  General 
Congrefs  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  thofe  deputies  fo  chofen  being 
a0embled  on  the  5th  day  of  September,  after  fettling  federal  necefTary 
jpreliminaiies,  proceeded  to  take  into  their  moft  ferious  confideration 
'---7 '--;  ■■        ,  _  f    ^  _       .  the 
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the  bcft  meant  of  attaining  the  rrdrefi  of  grievances.  lit  the  (itd  \l\neft 
they,  u  Engliflimen,  (wnA  as  their  nncedors,  in  like  cafci,  havo  ufualty 
done,  for  aflerting  and  vindicating  their  rights  and  liberties)  dccl  Aiii# 
That  the  inhabitants  of  the  Knglifh  Colonics  in  North  Amerieif  bjr 
the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  tlie  principles  of  the  Engl!(h  Conftituitun, 
and  the  fcveral  Charters  orCompadls,  have  the  following  kiohti  :^ 

Refolved,  Htm.  (on.  t.  That  they  are  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  pro« 
perty ;  and  have  never  ceded,  to  any  fovereiga  power  whatever,  a  right 
to  difpofe  of  either  without  their  confent. 

Refoved,  ».  c,  e.  That  our  anceftors  were,  at  the  time  of  their  emi- 
gration from  the  Mother-Country,  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  libertieif 
and  immunities,  of  free  and  natural*born  fubjeAs  within  the  realm  of 
England. 

Refolved,  ff.  <-.  3.  That,  by  fuch  emigration,  they  neither  forfeited^ 
furrendered,  nor  loll,  any  of  thofe  rights. 

Refolved,  n.  c.  4.  I'hat  the  foundation  of  Englifh  liberty,  and  of  all 
free  government,  is  a  right  in  the  people  to  participate  in  their  LegiHa- 
tive  Council ;  and  as  the  Englifh  Colonills  are  not  rcprefentcd,  and> 
from  their  local  and  other  circumftances,  cannot  properly  be  reprefented 
in  the  Pritifh  Parliament,  they  are  entitled  to  a  free  and  excluftve  power 
of  legiflation,  in  their  feveral  Provincial  Legiflatnres,  where  their  right 
of  reprefentation  can  alone  be  preferved,  in  all  cafes  of  taxation  and 
internal  polity,  fubjefl  only  to  the  negative  of  their  Sovereign,  in  fuch 
manner  as  has  been  heretofore  ufed  and  accuftomed :  but,  from  the  ne- 
ceiflty  of  the  cafe,  and  a  regard  to  the  mutual  intereds  of  both  coun- 
tries, we  chearfully  confent  to  the  operation  of  fuch  kGt%  of  the  Britrdt 
Parliament  as  arc,  bonafdcy  reftrained  to  the  regulation  of  our  external 
commerce,  for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring  the  commercial  advantages  of  the 
whole  Empire  to  the  Mother-Country,  and  the  commercial  benefiti  of 
its  refpc^ive  members,  excluding  every  idea  of  taxation,  internal  or  ex« 
ternal,  for  raifmg  a  revenue,  on  the  fubjedls  in  America  without  theif 
confent. 

-     Refolved,  n.  e.  5.  That  the  refpcflive  Colonies  are  entitled  to  the 
Common  Law  of  England,  and,  more  efpecially,  to  the  great  and  in^ 
cftimablc  privilege  of  being  tried  by  their  peers  of  the  vicinagCi  accord- 
ing to  the  courfc  of  that  law.  ,         ^ 
Refolved,  6.  That  they  arc  entitled  to  the  benefit  cf  fuch  of  the 
r  Englifh  Statutes  as  exifled  at  the  time  of  their  colonization,  and  which 
'  they  have,  by  experience,  refpeftivcly  found  to  be  applicable  to  their 
feveral  local  and  other  circumdances. 
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Refolvedi  ».  r.  7.  Thil  thcfir,  hit  Mijcfty'i  Coloniesi  are  liiicn  ife 
entitled  to  all  the  iiTtmunlttes  and  pnvilegei»  granted  and  confirmed  to 
them  by  Roy^I  riharters,  or  figured  by  their  feveral  codea  of  Provincial 
Lawri. 

Rcfolved,  H.  e,  8.  ThM  they  have  a  right  pcticfibly  to  aiTemble,  con- 
fider  of  their  grievances,  and  petition  the  King  (  and  that  all  profecu- 
tionti  prohibitory  proclamations,  and  commitments  for  the  fame,  arc  , 
illegal. 

Refolvedi  w.  c.  g.  That  the  keeping  a  ftanding  army  in  thefc  Colonies^ 
in  times  of  peace,  without  the  confent  of  the  Icgiflature  of  that  colony 
in  which  fuch  army  is  kept,  is  againft  law» 

Refolved,  ».  e,  10.  It  is  indifprnfibly  neceflfary  to  good  government* 
and  rendered  eflential  by  the  Engliih  Conftiiution,  that  the  conftituent 
branches  of  the  legiflature  be  independent  of  each  other;  that,  there- 
fore,  the  exercife  of  leglflative  power,  in  feveral  Colonies,  by  a  Council 
appointed  during  pleafure  by  the  Crown,  is  unconftitutionalj  dangerous, 
and  deftruAive  to  the  freedom  of  American  legiflation. 

All  and  each  of  which,  the  aforefaid  Deputies,  in  behalf  of  themfelves 
and  their  conftituentsj  do  claim,  demand,  and  infift  on,  as  their  indubit- 
able rights  and  liberties,  which  cannot  be  legally  taken  from  them* 
altered  or  abridged  by  any  power  whatever,  without  their  own  confent* 
by  their  Reprefentatives  in  their  feveral  provincial  legiflatures. 

Refolved,  ».  c.  That  the  following  AAs  of  Parliament  are  infringe- 
ments and  violations  of  the  rights  of  the  Colonifts  \  and  that  the  repeal 
of  them  is  eifentially  neceflary,  in  order  to  reftore  harmony  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  American  colonies,  viz. 

The  feveral  AAs  of  4  Geo.  III.  ch.  15.  and  chk  34.-^5  GeOk  III. 
ch.  85. — 6  Geo.  III.  ch.  52. — 7  Geo.  III.  ch.  4U  and  ch.  46.— 
8  Geo.  III.  ch.  22.  which  impofe  duties  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  a 
revenue  in  America,  extend  the  powers  of  the  Admiralty  Courts  beyond 
their  ancient  limits,  deprive  the  American  fubjeft  of  trial  by  Jury,  au- 
thorife  the  Judges  certificate  to  indemnify  the  profecutor  from  damages 
that  he  might  otherwife  be  liable  to,  requiring  oppreffive  fecurity  from 
a  claimant  of  (hips  and  goods  feized,  before  he  (hall  be  allowed  to  defend 
his  property,  and  are  fubverfive  of  American  rights. 

Alfo  12  Geo.  III.  ch.  24.  intituled,  *'  An  Ad  for  the  better  fecuring 
his  Majefty's  dock-yards,  magazines,  (hips,  ammunition,  and  ftores ;" 
which  declares  a  new  offence  in  America,  and  deprives  the  American 
fubjeAs  of  a  conftitutional  trial  by  Jury  of  the  vicinage,  by  authorifing 
the  trial  of  any  perfon  charged  with  the  committing  any  offence  de- 

VoL.  I,  3  O  •  .  fcribed 
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fcribed  in  the  fatid  Afk  out  of  the  realm,  to  be  indlAed  and  tried  for' the 
fame  in  any  (hire  or  county  within  the  realm. 

Alfo  the  three  AAs  pafled  in  the  laft  Seflion  of  Parliament,  for  ftop* 
ing  the  port  and  blocking  up  the  harbour  of  Bofion,  for  altering  the 
charter  and  government  of  MaiTachufett's-Bay}  and  that  which  is  in- 
tituled,  "  An  AA  for  the  better  adminiftration  of  juftice,  &c."  ! 

Alfo  the  Adl  pafled  in  the  iame  Sei&on  for  eftabliihing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  the  Province  of  Quebec^  abolifhing  the  equitable 
fyftem  of  Engliih  laws,  and  eredtng  a  tyranny  there,  to  the  great 
danger,  from  fo  total  a  diffimilarity  of  religion,  law,  and  government, 
of  the  neighbouring  Britifh  Colonies,  by  the  afliftance  of  whofe  blood 
and  treafure  the  faid  country  was  conquered  from  France. 

Alfo  the  Adl  paffed  in  the  fame  SeHion  for  the  better  providing  fuit. 
able  quarters  for  of^cers  and  foldiers  in  his  Majefty's  fervice  in  North- 
America. 

Refolved,  That  this  Congrefs  do  approve  of  the  oppofition  made  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Maflachufett's-bay,  to  the  execution  of  the  faid 
late  Afls  of  Parliament ;  and  if  the  fame  Ihall  be  attempted  to  be  carried 
into  execution  by  force,  in  fuch  cafe,  all  America  ought  to  fupport 
them  in  their  oppofition. .  .. ,  ...:  ,    ^!      ..;  .   ,  ;t   ''  : 

Refolved,  That  the  removal  of  the  people  of  Bofton  into  the  country, 
would  be  not  only  extremely  difficult  in  the  execution,  but  fo-  impor* 
tant  in  its  confequences,  as  to  require  the  utmoft  deliberauon  before  it 
is  adopted.  But  in  cafe  the  Provincial  Meeting  of  that  Colony  (hall 
judge  it  ab/olutely  neceHary,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Congrefs,  that  all 
America  ought  to  contribute  towards  recompenfing  them  for  the  injury 
they  may  thereby  fuftain.  .,,.(,.,    . 

Refolved,  That  this  Congrefs  do  recommend  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Maflachufett's-bay,  to  fubmit  to  a  fufpcnfion  of  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  where  it  cannot  be  procured  in  a  legal  and  peaceable  manner, 
under  the  rules  of  the  charter,  and  the  laws  founded  thereon,  until  the 
effefts  of  our  application  for  the  repeal  of  the  Ails  by  which  their 
charter-rights  are  infringed,  is  known. 

Refolved  unanimoufly,  That  every  perfon  who  fliall  take,  accept,  or 
aft  under  any  commiflion  or  authority,  in  any  wife  derived  from  the  aft 
pafled  in  the  laft  Seflion  of  Parliament,  changing  the  form  of  Govern- 
ment, and  violating  the  charter  of  the  Province  of  Maffachu{ett's.Bay, 
ought  to  be  held  in  deteftation,  and  confidercd  as  the  wicked  tool  of 
ihat  defpotifm  which  is  preparing  to  deftroy  thofe  rights  which  God, 
Bature,  and  compaft)  hath  given  to  America. 

*^'""^"''  a  '  Refolved 
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RefQ;lved  unanimoufly,  That  the  people  of  Bofton  and  the  Maflacha- 
iettVbay,  be  advifed  ftill  to  conduA  themfelves  peaceably  towards  hit 
Ji)xcellency  General  Gage,  and  his  Majeily's  troops  now  ftationed  in  the 
town  of  Bofton,  as  far  as  can  poHlbly  confift  with  their  immediate  fafety 
and  the  fecurity  of  the  town;  avoiding  and  difcounteaancing  every 
violation  of  his  Majefty's  property,  or  any  infult  to  his  troops ;  and 
chat  they  peaceably  and  firmly  perfevere  in  the  line  in  which  they  are 
ndw  condudling  themfelves  .on  the  defeniive. 

Refolved,  That  the  feizing,  or  attempting  to  fetze,  any  perfort  in 
America,  in  order  to  tranfport  ftich  perfon  be)  ond  the  fea,  for  trial  of 
offences,  committed  within  the  body  of  a  county  in  America,  being 
againft  law,  will  juftify,  and  ought  to  meet  with  refiflance  aiul  reprifal. 

A  copy  of  a  letter  to  General  Gage  was  brought  into  Congrefi,  and, 
agreeable  to  order,  figned  by  the  Frefident,  and  is  as  tollosvs : 

">      '         Pbiladeljihia,  Off.  10,  fj-j^. 
«'SlR, 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Bofton  have  informed  us,  the  Re- 
prefentatives  of  his  Majefty's  faithful  fubjefts  in  all  the  Colonies  from 
Nova-Scotia  to  Georgia,  that  the  fortifications  erefting  within  that  town, 
jhe  frequent  invafions  of  private  property,  and  the  repeated  infults  they 
receive  from  the  foldiery,  hath  given  them  great  reafon  to  fufpeft  a 
plan  is  formed  very  deftrudlive  to  them,  and  tending  to  overthrow  the 
liberties  of  America. 

"  Your  Excellency  cannot  be  a  ftrangcrto  the  fentiments  of  America 
jvith  refpeft  to  the  late  Afts  of  Parliament,  under  tlie  execution  of 
which  thofe  unhappy  people  are  oppreffed  ;  the  approbation  univerfally 
exprefted  of  their  conduft,  and  the  d«termined  refolntion  of  the  Colo- 
nies, for  the  prefervation  of  their  Common  Rights,  to  unite  in  their  op- 
poittion  to  thofe  Afts.  In  confequence  of  thefe  fentiments,  they  have 
appointed  us  the  guardians  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  we  are 
under  the  deepeft  concern,  that,  whilft  we  are  purfuing  every  dutiful 
and  peaceable  meafure,  to  procure  a  cordial  and  efFedual  reconciliation 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  your  Excellencj-  fhould  pro- 
ceed in  a  manner  that  bears  fo  hoftile  an  appearance,  and  which  even 
thofe  opprelFive  Afts  do  not  warrant. 

We  entreat  your  Excellency  to  confider,  what  tendency  this  conduft 
muft  have  to  irritate  and  force  a  people,  however  well  difpofed  to 
peaceable  mcafures,  into  hoftilities,  which  may  prevent  the  endeavours 
of  this  Congrefs  to  reftore  a  good  underftanding  with  a  Parent  State, 
and  may  involve  us  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war, 

3O  2  *'U 
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*'  In  order  dierefore  to  quiet  the  minds,  and  remove  the  reafonable 
jealoofies  of  the  people,  that  they  may  not  be  driven  to  a  (late  of  defpera- 
tion,  being  fully  perfuaded  of  their  pacific  di^fition  towards  the 
Kill's  troops,  could  they  be  afliired  of  their  own  fafiety ;  we  hope. 
Sir,  you  will  difcontinue  the  fortifications  in  and  about  Bofton,  prevent 
^ny  further  invafions  of  private  property,  yeftrain  the  irregularities  of 
the  foldiers,  and  give  orders  that  the  communications  between  that 
town  and  country  may  be  open,  unmolefted,  and  free. 

*<  Signed,  by  order  and  in  behalf  of  the  Qeneral  Congrefs, 

PEYTON  RANDOLPH,  Prefidcnt,!* 

They  further  declared  in  favoqr  of  a  non-importation  and  non-con. 
furoption  of  Britifh  goods  until  the  aAs  were  repealed  by  which  duties 
tvere  impofed  upon  tea,  coiFee,  wine,  fugar,  and  molaiTrs,  imported 
into  America,  as  well  as  the  Bodon  port-adt,  and  the  three  others 
pafled  in  the  preceding  feffion  of  parliament.  The  new  regulations 
againft  the  importation  and  confumption  of  Britifh  commodities  were 
then  drawn  up  with  great  ii^lemnity ;  and  they  concluded  with  returning 
the  warmeft  thanks  to  tjiofe  members  of  parliament  who  had  with  fo 
much  zeal,  though  without  any  fuccefs,  oppofed  the  obi\oxious  ads  of 
parliament. 

Their  next  proceedings  were  to  frame  a  petition  to  the  King,  an  ad« 
drefs  to  the  Britiih  nation,  and  another  to  the  colonies  1  all  of  which 
were  fo  much  in  the  ufual  ftrain  of  American  language  for  fome  time 
ipaft,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  enter  into  any  particular  account  of  them. 
It  is  fufiicient  to  fay  that  they  were  all  drawn  up  ^n  a  mafterly  manner, 
and  ought  to  have  imprcfled  the  people  of  this  country  with  a  more  fa- 
vourable idea  of  the  Americans  than  they  could  at  that  time  be  induced 
to  entertain. 

All  this  time  the  difpofition  of  the  people  had  correfponded  with  the 
warmeft  wiflies  uf  congrefs.  The  firii  of  June  had  been  kept  as  a  fail, 
not  only  throughout  Virginia,  where  it  was  firft  propofed,  but  through 
the  whole  continent.  Contributions  for  the  diftrefles  of  Bofton  had 
been  raifed  throughout  America,  and  people  of  all  ranks  feemcd  to  be 
particularly  touched  with  them.  Even  thofe  who  feemed  to  be  moft 
likely  to  derive  advantages  from  them  took  no  opportunity,  as  ha^ 
been  already  inftanced  in  the  cafe  of  Salem.  The  inhabitants  of  Marble- 
head  alfo  fliewed  a  noble  example  of  magnanimity  in  the  prefent  cafe. 
Though  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bofton,  and  moft  likely  to  de- 
rive benefit  from  their  didreiTes,  they  did  not  attempt  to  take  any  ad- 
vantage, but  generoufly  offered  the  ufc  of  their  harbour  to  the  Bofton^ 
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ians,  as  well  as  their  wharfs  and  warehoufes,  free  •(  all  expence.  In 
the  mban  time  the  Britifh  forces  at  Bofton  were  continually  increafing 
in  number,  which  greatly  augmented  the  general  jealoufy  and  difafFec- 
tion ;  the  country  were  ready  to  rife  at  a  moment's  warning ;  and  the 
experiment  was  made  by  giving  a  falfe  alarm  that  the  communication 
between  the  town  and  country  was  to  be  cut  off,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
former  by  famine  to  a  compliance  with  the  adts  of  parliament.  On  this 
intelligence  the  country  people  aflembled  in  great  nunlbers,  and  could 
not  be  fatisfied  till  they  had  fent  meflengers  into  the  city  to  enquire  into 
the  truth  of  the  report.  Thefe  meffengers  w&re  enjoined  to  inform  the 
town's  people,  that  if  they  (hould  be  fo  pufillanimous  as  to  make  a  fur> 
render  of  their  liberties,  the  province  would  not  think  itfelf  bound  by 
fuch  examples ;  and  that  Britain,  by  breaking  their  original  charter, 
had  annulled  the  contrail  fubfifting  between  them,  and  left  them  to 
adl  as  they  thought  proper.  . 

The  people  in  every  other  refpeA  manifefted  their  inflexible  determi* 
nation  to  adhere  to  the  plan  they  had  fo  long  followed.  The  new  coun- 
fellors  and  judges  were  obliged  to  refign  their  offices,  in  order  to  preferve 
their  lives  and  properties  from  the  fury  of  the  multitude.  In  folne 
places  they  (hut  up  the  avenues  to  the  court-houfes ;  and  when  required 
to  make  way  for  the  judges,  replied,  that  they  knew  of  none  but  fuch 
as  were  appointed  by  the  ancient  ufage  and  cuftom  of  the  province. 
Every  where  they  manifefted  the  moft  ardent  defire  of  learning  the  art 
of  war;  and  every  individual  who  could  bear  arms,  was  moft  affiduous 
in  procuring  them,  and  learning  their  exercife. 

Matters  at  laft  proceeded  to  fuch  an  height,  that  General  Gage  thought 
proper  to  fortify  the  neck  of  land,  which  joins  the  town  of  Bofton  to^the 
continent.  This,  though  undoubtedly  a  prudent  meafure  in  his  fitua- 
tion,  was  exclaimed  againft  by  the  Americans  in  the  moft  vehement 
manner;  but  the  General,  inftead  of  giving  car  to  their  remonftrances, 
deprived  them  of  all  power  of  afting  againft  himfelf,  by  feixing  the  pro- 
vincial powder,  amunition,  and  military  ftores,  at  Cambridge  and 
Charleftown.  This  excited  fuch  indignation,  that  it  was  with  the  ut- 
moft  difficulty  the  people  could  be  reftraincd  from  marching  to  Bofton 
and  attacking  the  troops.  Even  in  the  town  itfelf,  the  company  of 
cadets  that  ufed  to  attend  him  diflianded  themfelves  and  returned  the 
ftandard,  he  had  as  ufual  prefdited  them  with  on  his  acceflion  to  the  go- 
vernment. This  was  occafioned  by  his  having  deprived  the  celebrated 
John  Hancock,  afterwards  prefident  of  the  congrefs,  of  his  commiflion 
9$  colonel  of  the  cadets,  A  fimilK  inftancc  happened  of  a  provincial 
'       '  '      '  -•       •        '       '  .        •  colonel 
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colonel  having  accepted  a  feat  in  the  new  council ;  upon  which  twentyr 
ibor  officers  of  his  regiment  refigned  their  commiHions  in  one  day.  < 

In  the  mean  time  a  meeting  was  held  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  adjacent  to  Bofton.  The  purport  of  this  was  publicly  to  re- 
nounce all  obedience  to  the  late  afts  of  parliament,  and  to  form  an  en- 
gagement to  indemnify  foch  as  (hould  be  profecuted  on  that  account; 
ihe  ipembers  of  the  new  council  were  declared  violaters  of  the  rights  of 
their  country ;  all  rapks  and  degrees  were  exhorted  to  learn  the  ufe  of 
arms;  and  the  i;eceivers  of  the  public  revenue  were  oniered  not  to  de- 
liver i^  into  the  treafury,  but  retain  it  in  their  own  hands  till  the  con- 
fiitution  fliouLd  be  reltored,  or  a  provincial  coogrefs  difpofe  of  it  othetr 
wife. 

A  remonftrance  againft  tlie  fortifications  on  Bofton  Neck  wa?  neyj 
prepared ;  in  which^  however,  they  Hill  pretended  their  unwillingnefs 
to  proceed  to  any  hoftile  meafures ;  aflcrting  only  as  ufual  their  firn} 
determination  not  to  fijbmit  to  the  adls  of  parliament  they  had  already 
fo  much  complaii}ed  of.  T|ie  p<)vernor,  to  fcAoi^.c  tranquillity^  if  pof- 
fible>  galled  a  geneirj^l  »flembly ;  but  fo  many  of  the  council  had  re- 
figned their  feats,  that  he  was  induced  to  countermand  its  fitting  by 
proclamation.  This  meafure,  however,  was  deemed  illegal ;  the  aifembly 
met  at  Salem ;  and  after  waiting  a  day  for  the  Governor,  voted  them- 
fclves  into  a  provovincial  congrefs,  of  vhich  Mr.  Hancocl;  .w^s  chofeq 
Frefident.  A  committee  was  inflantly  appointed,  who  waited  on  thj^ 
governor  with  a  rjcmonftrance  concerning  the  fortification;:  on  Poftoi) 
Neck ;  but  nothing  of  confequence  took  placf,  }}oth  parties  mutually 
criminating  each  other.  The  winter  was  now  coming  on,  and  tjie  Go-, 
vernor,  to  avoid  quartering  the  foldicrs  upon  the  inhabitants,  propofe4 
to  eredl  barracks  for  them  ;  but  the  feled  men  of  BoHpn  compelled  the 
workmen  to  defift.  Carpenters  were  fent  for  jo  New  York,  but  they 
were  refufed ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difiiculty  that  ne  could  pro- 
cure winter  lodgings  for  his  troops.  Nor  was  the  difficulty  lefs  in  pro- 
curing clothes ;  as  the  merchants  of  New  York  told  him,  that  *'  they 
would  never  fupply  any  article  for  the  benefit  of  men  fent  as  enemies  to 
their  country." 

This  difpofition,  knoyirn  to  be  ajmofl;  univerf^I  throughout  the  conti- 
nent, was  in  tlie  higljeft  degree  fatisfaftory  to  congrefs.  Every  one  faw 
that  the  enfuing  fpring  was  to  be  the  feafon  for  commencing  hoftilitieS| 
and  the  moft  indefatigable  diligence  was  ufed  for  the  colonies  to  bei 
well  provided  againft  fueh  a  formidable  enemy.  A  lift  of  the  fencible 
men  in  each  colony  was  made  out,  and  efpecially  of  thofe  who  ha4 
fervefl  in  the  former  war  j  of  whom  thcj  had  the  fatisfadion  to  find 
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that  tn^o-thlrds  were  dill  alive  and  fit  to  bear  arms.  Magazines  of  amw 
were  colleded,  and  money  was  provided  for  the  payment  of  troops.  The 
governors  in  vain  attempted  to  put  a  itop  to  thefe  proceedings  by  pro- 
clamations;  the  fatal  period  was  now  arrived;  and  the  more  the  ier-. 
vants  of  government  attempted  to  reprefs  the  fpirit  of  the  Americansy 
the  more  violent  it  appeared. 

♦.  The  beginning  of  ftrifc  between  the  Parent  State  and  her  Colonies 
was  like  the  letting  out  of  waters.  From  inconfiderable  caufes  love  was 
changed  into  fufpicloii  that  gradually  ripened  into  ill  will,  and  foon 
ended  in  hoftility.  Prudence,  policy,  and  reciprocal  intereft,  urged  the 
expediency  of  conceflion;  but  pride,  falfe  honour,  and  mifconceived 
dignity  drew  in  an  oppofite  diredion.  Undecided  claims  and  doubtful 
rights,  which  under  the  influence  of  wifdom  and  humility  might  have 
been  eafily  compromifed,  imperceptibly  widened  into  an  irreconcileable 
breach.  Hatted  at  length  took  the  place  of  kind  affeAions>  and  the 
calamities  of  war  were  fubllituted  in  lieu  of  the  benefits  of  commerce. 

From  the  year  1768,  in  which  a  military  force  had  been  ftationed  ia 
Bofton,  there  was  a  conilant  fuccelTion  of  infulting  words,  looks,  and 
geftures.  The  inhabitants  were  exafperated  againlt  the  Ibldiers,  and 
they  againft  the  inhabitants.  The  former  looked  on  the  latter  as  the 
inftruments  of  tyranny,  and  the  latter  on  the  former  as  feditious  rioters, 
or  fraudulent  fmugglers.  In  this  irritable  ftate,  every  incident,  however 
trifling,  made  a  fenfible  impreflion.  The  citizens  apprehended  conftant 
danger  from  an  armed  force,  in  whofe  power  they  were  ;^the  foldiers, 
on  the  other  hand,  confidered  themfelves  as  in  the  midft  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  expofed  to  attacks  from  within  and  without.  In  proportion 
as  the  breach  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  widened,  the  dif- 
truft  and  animofity  between  the  people  and  the  army  incrcafed.  From 
the  latter  end  of  1774*  hoftile  appearances  daily  threatened  that  the' 
flames  of  war  would  be  kindled  from  the  collifton  of  fuch  inflammable 
materials.  Whatfoever  was  done  by  either  party  by  way  of  precau- 
tion, for  the  purpofes  of  felf-defcnce,  was  conftrued  by  the  other  as 
preparatory  to  an  intended  attack.  Each  difclaimed  all  intentions  of 
commencing  hoftilities,  but  reciprocally  raanifeftcd  fufpicion  of  the 
other's  fincerity.  As  far  as  was  prafticable  without  an  open  rupture, 
the  plans  of  the  one  were  refpeftively  thwarted  by  the  other.  From  every 
appearance  it  became  daily  more  evident  that  arms  mud  ultimately  de- 
cide the  conteft.  To  fuffer  an  army  that  was  foon  expefted  to  be  an 
enemy,  quietly  to  fortify  themfelves,  when  the  inhabitants  were  bo^h 
able  and  willing  to  cut  them  off,  appeared  to  fome  warm  fpirits  the 
height  of  folly ;  but  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  others,  and  efpe* 
'  '  ci^ly 
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ciaUy  tht  advice  and  recommendation  of  Congrefs}  reftraine^  their  im« 
petuoiity.  It  was  a  fortunate  circumftance  for  the  colonies  that  the 
royal  army  was  polled  in  New  England.  The  people  of  that  northern 
country  have  their  paflions  more  under  the  command  of  reafon  and  inte- 
reft,  than  in  thefouthern  latitudes,  where  a  warmer  fun  excites  a  greater 
degree  of  irafcibility.  One  rafli  ofFenfive  adlion  againft  the  royal  forces 
at  this  early  period,  though  fuccefsful,  might  have  done  great  mifchief 
to  the  caufe  of  America.  It  would  have  loft  them  European  friends, 
and  weakened  the  difpofttion  of  the  other  colonies  to  affift  them.  The 
patient  and  politic  New-England  men,  fully  fenfible  of  their  fituation, 
fubmitted  to  many  infults,  and  bridled  their  refentment.  In  civil  wars 
or  revolutions,  it  is  a  matter  of  much  confequence  who  ftrikes  the 
firft  blow.  1  he  compaifion  of  the  world  is  in  favour  of  the  at* 
tacked,  and  the  difpleafure  of  good  men  on  thofe  who  are  the  firfl: 
to  imbrue  their  hands  in  human  blood.  For  the  fpace  of  nine 
months  after  the  arrival  of  General  Gage,  the  behaviour  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Bofton  is  particularly  worthy  of  imitation,  by  thofe  who  wiih  to 
overturn  eftabliftied  gevernments.  They  conducted  their  oppofttion 
with  exquifite  addrefs.  They  avoided  every  kind  of  outrage  and  vio- 
lence, prefcrved  peace  and  good  order  among  themfelves,  fuccesfully 
engaged  the  other  Colonies  to  make  a  common  caufc  with  them,*  and 
counteratfted  General  Gage  fo  effe^ually,  as  to  prevent  his  doing  any 
thing  for  his  royal  matter,  while  by  patience  and  moderation  they 
fkreeiied  themfelves  from  cenfure.  Though  refolved  to  bear  as  long  as 
prudonce  and  policy  diAated,  they  were  all  the  time  preparing  for  the 
laft  extremity.  They  were  furaifhing  themfelves  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, and  training  their  militia. 

Provifions  were  alfo  collefted  and  ftored  in  different  places,  particu- 
larly at  Concord,  about  twenty  miles  from  Bofton.  General  Gage, 
though  zealous  for  his  royal  mailer's  intcreft,  dlfcovered  a  prevailing 
defire  after  a  peaceable  accommodation.  He  wiihed  to  prevent  hoftili- 
ties  by  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  the  means  neceffary  for  carrying 
them  on.  With  this  viev/  he  determined  todeftroy  the  ftores  which  '.le 
knew  were  collcded  for  the  fupport  of  a  pro"incial  army.  ViJhi.ig  to 
accomplifti  this  without  bloodlhed,.  he  to^i-'  tvery  precautioii  to  effeft 
it  by  furprife,  and  without  alarming  the  country.  At  eleven  o'clock  aC 
night  on  April  18,  eight  hundred  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  the 
flower  of  the  royal  army,  embarked  at  the  Common,  landed  at  Phipps'si 
farm,  and  marched  for  Concord,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Smith.    Neither  the  fecrecy  with  which  this  expedition  was 
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planned,  the  privacy  with  which  the  troops  marched  out,  nor  an  ordet 
that  no  one  inhabitant  Ihould  leave  Bofton,  were  fufScicnt  to  prevent 
intelligence  from  being  fent  to  the  country  militia,  of  what  was  going  on. 
About  two  in  the  morning  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  Lexington  milx* 
tiahad  alTembled  to  oppofc  them,  but  the  air  being  chilly,  and  intelligence 
refpefting  the  regulars  uncertain,  they  were  difmifled,  with  orders  tp 
appear  again  at  beat  of  drum.  They  collcfled  a  ftcond  time  to  the 
number  of  feventy,  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
the  Britilh  regnlarsfoonafter  made  their  appearance,  M;»jor  Pitcairn, 
who  led  the  advanced  corps,  rode  up  to  them  and  cSlIed  out,  «  Di^ 
perfe,  you  rebels;  throw  down  your  arms  and  difperfe."  They  ftiU 
continued  in  a  body,  on  which  he  advanced  nearer — difcharged  his 
piftol — and  ordered  his  foldiers  to  fire.  This  was  done  with  a  huzza. 
A  difperfion  of  the  militia  was  the  confequence,  but  the  firing  of  the 
regulars  wsa  neverthelefs  continued.  Individuals  finding  they  were 
fired  upon,  though  difperfmg,  returned  the  fire.  Three  .or  four  of  the 
militia  were  killed  on  the  green ;  a  few  more  were  (hot  after  they  had 
begun  to  difperfe.  The  royal  detachment  proceeded  on  to  Concord, 
and  executed  their  commifiion.  They  difabled  two  twenty- four  pounders 
. — threw  five  hundred  pounds  of  ball  into  rivers  and  wells,  and  broke  in 
pieces  about  fixty  barrels  of  flour.  Mr.  John  Butterick  of  Concord,  ma- 
jor of  a  minute  regiment,  not  knowing  what  hadpaiTed  at  Lexington,  or- 
dered his  men  not  to  give  the  firft  fire,  that  they  nftight  not  be  the  ag- 
greflbrs.  Upon  his  approaching  near  the  regulars,  they  fired,  and  killed 
Captain  Ifaac  Davis,  and  one  private  of  the  provincial  minute  men. 
The  fire  was  returned,  and  a  flcirmifh  enfued.  The  King's  troops 
having  done  their  bufinefs,  began  their  retreat  towards  Bofton,  This 
was  conduced  with  expedition,  for  the  adjacent  inhabiflnts  hud  aflem- 
bled  in  arms,  and  began  to  attack  them  in  every  direftion.  In  their 
return  to  Lexington  they  were  exceedingly  annoyed,  both  by  thofe 
who  preffed  on  their  rear,  and  others  who  pouring  in  oii  all  fides, 
fired  from  behind  ftone  walls,  and  fuch  like  coverts,  which  fupplied  the 
place  of  lines  and  redoubts.  At  Lexington  the  regulars  were  joined  by  9 
detachment  of  nine  hundred  men,  under  Lord  Piercy,  which  had  been 
fent  out  by  General  Gage-  to  fupport  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith.  This 
reinforcement  having  two  pieces  of  cannon  awed  the  provincials,  and 
kepc  them  at  a  greater  diftance,  but  they  continued  a  conftant,  though 
irregular  and  fcattering  fire,  which  did  great  execution,  The  clofc 
firing  from  behind  the  walls  by  good  markfmen,  put  the  regular  troops 
in  no  fmall  confufion,  but  they  neverthelefs  kept  up  a  briflc  retreating 
fire  on  the  miUti^i  i|nd  xninuK  men.  A  little  after  funfct  the  regulars 
Vol,,!,  3P  icache4 
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reached  Bunker's  Hilli  worn  down  with  exceflive  fatigue,  haTin; 
marched  that  day  between  thirty  and  forty  miles.  On  the  next  day 
they  croiTed  Charleftown  ferry,  and  returned  to  Bollon. 
'  There  n^yer  were  more  than  four  hundred  provincials  engaged  at  one 
time,  and  often  not  fo  many ;  as  fome  tired  and  gave  out,  others  came  up 
and  took  their  places.  There  was  fcarccly  any  difcipline  obferved 
^mong  them :  officers  and  privates  fired  when  they  were  ready,  and 
"faw  a  roy;|l  uniform,  without  waiting  for  the  word  of  command. 
Their  knowledge  of  the  country  enabled  them  to  gain  opportunities 
by  crofltng  fields  and  fjpnces,  and  to  aft  as  flanking  parties  againft  the 
King's  troops  who  kept  to  the  main  road.  '  j 

The  regulars  had  fixty-five  killed,  one  hundred  and  efghty  wounded, 
and  twenty-eight  made  prifor4ers.  Of  the  provincials  fifty  were  killed, 
and  thirty-eight  wounded  and  miffing. 

As  arms  were  to  decide  the  controverfy,  it  was  fortunate  for  the 
Americans  that  the  firfl  blood  was  drawn  in  New  England.  The  in- 
habitants of  that  country  are  fo  connefted  with  each  other  by  defcent, 
manners,  religion,  politics,  and  a  general  equality,  that  the  killing  of 
a  fmgle  individual  interefled  the  whole,  and  made  them  confider  it 
as  a  common  caufe.  The  blood  of  thofe  who  were  killed  at  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord  proved  the  firm  cement  of  an  extenfive  union. 

To  prevent  the  people  wifhin  Boftpn  from  co-operating  with  their 
count;;ymen  without,  in  cafe  of  an  affaulr,  which  was  now  daily  expefted. 
General  Gage,  April  22,  agreed  with  a  committee  of  the  town,  that  upon 
the  inhabitants  lodging  th?ir  arms  in  Faneuil-hall,  or  any  other  convenil 
ent  place,  under  the  care  of  the  feled  men,  all  fuch  inhabitants  as  were 
inclined,  might  depart  from  the  town,  with  their  families  and 
effefts.  In  five  djiys  after  the  ratification  of  this  agreement,  the  in- 
habitants had  lodged  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  feventy-eight 
fire  arms,  fix  hundred  and  thirty- four  piftols,  two  hundred  and  fe- 
venty-thrce  bayonets,  and  thirty-eight  blunberbuffes.  The  agreement 
was  well  obferved  in  the  begining,  but  after  a  (hort  time  obftrudlions 
were  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  final  completion,  on  the  plea  that  per- 
fons  who  went  from  Bofton  to  bring  in  the  goods  of  thofe  who  chofe 
to  continue  within  the  town,  were  not  properly  treated.  Congrefs 
yemonftrated  on  the  infradlion  of  the  agreement,  but  without  effeft. 
The  General,  on  a  farther  confideration  6f  the  confequences  of  moving 
ttic  whigs  out  of  Bofton,  evaded  it  in  a  manner  not  confiftent  with 
good  faith.  He  was  in  fome  meafure  compelled  to  adopt  this  dif^ 
Honourable  meafure,  from  the  clamour  of  the  tories,  who  alledged, 
that  none  but  enemies  to  the  Britilh  government  were  difpofed  to 
V        '  lemovci 
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^Mirevti  and  that  when  they  were  alt  fafe  with  their  families  and  ef. 
feAst  the  town  would  be  fet  on  fire.  To  prevent  the  provincials  from 
obtaining  fuppliei  which  they  much  wanted,  a  quibble  was  made  on 
the  meaning  of  the  word  eflfcAi,  which  was  conftrued  by  the  General 
as  not  including  merchandisce.  By  this  conftrudtion,  unuiarranted  by 
every  rule  of  genuine  interpretation,  many  who  quitted  the  town  wero 
deprived  of  their  ufuAl  refourcei  for  a  fupport.  PaiTports  were  not 
univerfally  refbfed,  but  were  given  out  very  flowly,  and  the  bu^nefa 
was  fo  condufled  that  families  were  divided, — wives  were  feparated 
from  their  huibandi*  children  from  their  parents,  and  the  aged  and 
inftrm,  from  thbir  relatioas  and  friends.  The  General  difcovered  a 
difinclination  to  part  with  the  women  and  children,  thinking  that,  on 
their  accountj  the  provincials  would  be  rcftrained  from  making  an  af. 
fault  on  the  town.  The  feleA-mcn  gave  repeated  aflurance  that  the  in- 
habitants had  delivered  up  their  arms,  but  as  a  cover  for  violating 
the  agreement.  General  Gage  iflfued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  af- 
ferted  that  he  had  full  proof  to  the  contrary.  A  few  might  have  fe« 
creted  fome  favourite  armi»  but  neurly  all  the  training  arms  were  de- 
livered up.  On  this  flimfy  pretence  the  General  facrificed  his  honour> 
to  policy  and  the  clamouri  of  the  tories.  Contrary  to  good  faith  he 
detained  many,  though  fairly  entitled  by  agreement  to  go  out,  and 
when  he  admitted  the  departure  of  others  he  would  not  allow  them 
to  move  their  families  and  effedtt. 

The  Provincial  Congrefs  of  MaiTachufetts,  which  was  in  feffion  at 
the  time  of  the  Lexington  battle,  dii'patched  an  account  of  it  to  Great 
Britain,  accompanied  with  many  depofitions,  to  prove  that  the  Bri- 
ti(h  troops  were  the  aggrelTors.  They  alfo  made  an  addrefs  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  in  which,  after  complaining  of  their 
fufferings,  they  fay,  "  thefe  have  not  detached  us  from  our  royal  So« 
vereign ;  we  profefi  to  be  hit  loyal  and  dutiful  fubje^s,  and  though 
hardly  dealt  with,  as  we  have  been,  are  ftill  ready  with  our  lives  and 
fortunes,  to  defend  hit  perfon,  orown,  and  dignity ;  neverthelefs,  to 
the  perfecution  and  tyranny  of  his  evil  Miniftry,  we  will  not  tamely 
fubmit.  Appealing  to  Heaven  for  the  juftice  of  our  caufe,  we  deter- 
mine to  die  or  be  free."  From  the  commencement  of  hoftilies, 
the  difpiite  bctwuen  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  took  a  new  di- 
reftion. 

Intelligence  that  the  Brtti(h  troops  had  marched  out  of  Bofton  into 

the  country  on  fomehollllc  purpofe,  being  forwarded  by  expreffes  from 

one  committee  to  another,  great  bodies  of  the  militia,  not  only  from 

Mailachufetti  but    the  adjacent  Colonies,   graip^d  their  arms  and 
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marched  to  oppofe  them.    The  Colonies  were  in  fuch  a  ftatef  of  Irrfta- 
bilityt  that  the  leaft  Ihock  in  any  part  was,  by  a  powerful  and  fym«< 
pathetic  affcftion,    inftantaneoufly  felt  throughout  the  whole.    The 
Americans  who  fell  were  revered  by  their  conntrymeny  as  martyrs  who 
had  died  in  the  caufe  of  liberty.     Refenttnent  againft  the  Britifli  burned 
more  (Irongly  than  ever.    Martial  rage  took  pofleflion  of  the  breads  of 
thoufands.    Combinations  were   formed,  and  aflfociations  fubfcribedj 
binding  the  inhdbitpnts  to  one  another  by  the  facred  tics  of  honour* 
religion  and  love  of  country,   to  do  whatever  their  public  bodies  di- 
rtdted  for  the  prcfervation  of  their  liberties.    Hitlicrto  the  American* 
had  no  regular  army.     From   principles   of  policy  they   cautioufty 
avoided  that  moafure,  left  they  might  fubjeft  therafelves  to  the  charge 
of  being  aggreffors.     All  their  military  regulations  were  carried  on  by 
their  militia,  and  under  the  old  cftablilhed  lav/a  of  the  land.     For  the 
defence  of  the 'Colonies,  the  inhabitants  hati   been,  from  their  early 
years>  enrolled  in  .companies,  and  taught  the  ufe  of  arms.    The  laws 
for  this  putpofe  had  never  been  better  obferved  than  for  fome  months 
previous  to    t'.ie   Lexington    battle.    Thefe    military   arrangements^ 
iHhich  had  been  previoully  adopted  for  defending  the  Colonies  fron» 
hoftile  French  and  Indians,  were  on  this  occafion  turned  againft  ihe 
troops  of  the  Parent  State.     Fcrfi,  magazines,  and  arfenals,  by  the 
conftitution  of  the  country,  were  in  the  keeping  of  his  Majefty.    Imme- 
diately after  the  L^ixington  battle,   thefe  were  for  the  mod  part  taken; 
poffeffion  of  throughout  the  Colonies,  by  parties  of  the  provincial  mi- 
litia.   Ticondoroga,   in  v/hich  was  a  fmall  royal  garrifon,  was  fur- 
prifed  and  taken  by  adventurers  from  different  ftaies.     Public  money 
which  had  been  coUefted  in  confequence  of  previous  grants,    was  alfo- 
feized  for  common  fervices.     Before  the  commencement  of  hoUilities 
tlicfe  meafures  would   have  been  condemned  by  the  moderate  even 
among  the  Americans,  but  that  event  juftified  a  bolder  line  of  oppo- 
fitian  than  had  been  adopted.     Sundry  citizens  having  been  put  to 
death  by  Britifh  troops,  fclf-prcfervation  diftiited  meafures  which,  if 
adopted  under  other  circumitances,  would  have  difunited  the  Colo- 
nifts.     One  of  the  moft  important  of  this  kind  was  the  raifmg  an  army. 
Men  of  warm  tempers,  whofe  courage  exceeded  their  prudence,   had 
for  months  '.irged  the  neceffity  of  raifing  troops;  but  they  were  re- 
r.;v,lned  by  the  more  moderate,  who  wifhed  that  the  Colonies   might 
avoid  extremities,   or  at  Icaft  that  they  might  not  lead  in  brins'in-j 
them  on.     The  Provincial  Congrefs  of  MafTachufetts  being  in  feiiion 
at  the  time  the  battle  of  Lexington  was  fought,  voted  that  "  an  army 
ofthitty  thoufand.mcn  be  immediately  railed,  that  thirteen  thou  ("and 
i-         -   .  -       ,-  iix 
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^  hundred  be  of  their  own  prorinoe,  and  that  a  letter  and  delegatv 
befent  to  the  feveral  Colonies  of  New-Hamp(hire,  ConneAicut,  and 
Rhode-Ifland.  In  confequctnce  of  this  vote,  the  bufinefs  of  recruiting 
was  begun,  and  in  a  ihort  time  a  provincial  army  was  paraded  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bofton,  which,  thou^  far  below  what  had  been  voted  by 
the  Provincial  Congrefs«  was  much  fuperior  in  numbers  to  the  royd 
army.     The  command  of  this  force  was  given  to  General  Ward. 

Had  the  Britifh  troops  confined  themfelves  to  Bofton,  as  before  the 
iSth  of  April,  the  aflembling  an  American  army,  though  only  for  the 
purpofe  of  obfervation  and  defence,  would  have  appeared  in  the  nature 
of  a  challenge,  and  would  have  made  many  lefs  willing  to  fupport  the 
people  of  Maffachufetts,  but  after  the  Britilh  had  commenced  hoftiiities 
the  fame  raeafure  was  adopted,  without  fubjcfting  the  authors  of  it  ta 
cenfure,    and  without  giving  offence  o^  hazarding  the  union.    The 
Lexington  battle  not  only  furniflied  the  Americans  with  a  juftifying 
apology  for  raifing  an  army,  but  infpired  them  with  ideas  of  their  own 
prowefs.     Amidft  the  moft  animated  declarations  of  facrificing  fortune, 
and  rifquing  life  itfelf  for  the  fecurity  of  American  rights,  a  fecrct 
figh  would  frequently  cfcape  from  the  breafts  ot  her  moft  determined 
friends,  for  fear  that  they  could  not  ftand  before  the  bravery  and  dif- 
cipline  of  Britifti  troops.     Hoary  fages  would  (hake  their  heads  and 
fay,  •*  Your  caufe  is  good,  and  I  wifti  you  fuccefs,  but  I  fear  that  your 
undifciplined  valour  muft  be  overcome  in  the  unequal  conteft.     After 
a  few  thoufands  of  yoii  have  fallen,  the  Provinces  muft  ultimately  bow 
to  that  power  which  has  fo  repeatedly  humbled  France  and  Spain.*" 
So  confident  were  the  Britifli  of  their  fuperiority  in  arms,   that  they 
feemed  defirous  that  the  conteft  might  be  brought  to  a  military  de* 
cifion.     Some  of  the  diftinguiihed  fpeakers  in  Parliament  had  publicly 
afferted  that  the  natives  of  America  had  nothing  of  the  foldier  in  them, 
and  that  they  were  in  no  refpeft  qualified  to  face  a  Britifli  army.    Eu- 
ropean philofophers  had  publiftied  theories,  fetting  forth  that  not  only 
vegetables  and  bcafts,  but  that  even  men  degenerated  in  the  weftcm 
hemifphere.     Departing  from  the  fpirit  of  true  philofophy,  they  over- 
looked the  ftate  of  fociety  in  the  new  world,  and  charged  a  comparative 
inferiority  on  every  produdion  that  was  American.     The  Colonifts 
themfelves  had  imbibed  opinions  from  their  forefathers,  that  no  peo- 
ple on  earth  were  equal  to  thofc  with  whom  they  were  about  to  con- 
tend. Impreffed  with  high  ideas  of  Britilh  fuperiority,  and  diffident  of 
themfelves,  their  belt  informed  citizens,    though  willing  to  run  all 
rifques,  feared  the  confequence  of  an  appe.il  to  arms.     The  fuccefs  that 
attended  their  firft  military  enterprizc  in  fome  degree  baniflied  thefe 
.  h^^:-  '  fuggeftions. 
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fuggeftiorts.  Ferhapi  in  no  fubfequent  battle  did  the  Amertcani  appf il 
tp  greater  advantage  than  in  their  firft  ciTay  at  Lexington.  It  ii  aimed 
withoQt  parallel  in  military  hifloryi  for  the  yeomenry  of  the  country  to 
come  forward  in  a  fingle  disjointed  manner,  without  ordro  and  for  iht 
moll  part  without  officers,  and  by  an  irregular  fire  put  to  flight  troopi 
cx]ual  in  difcipline  to  any  in  the  world.  In  oppofition  to  the  bold  af- 
fertions  of  fome,  and  the  defponding  fears  of  othcrti  experience  proved 
that  Americans  might  effectually  rcflft  Britifli  troopi.  The  difitdent 
grew  bold  in  their  country's  caufe>  and  indulged  in  cheerful  hopei  that 
Heaven  would  finally  crown  their  labours  with  fuccefs. 

Soon  after  the  Lexington  battle,  and  in  confcquenee  of  the  eventi  not 
only  the  arms,  ammunition,  forts,  and  fortifications,  in  the  Colonies  were 
fecurcd  for  the  ufe  of  the  Provincials,  but  regular  forces  were  ratfcjf 
and  money  ilrtick  tor  their  fupport.  Thcfc  military  arrangements  were 
not  confined  to  the  New  England  (latet,  but  were  general  throughout 
the  Colonies.  The  determination  of  the  king  and  parliament  to  cn> 
force  fubmifilon  to  their  ads,  and  the  news  of  the  Lexington  batilcf 
came  to  the  didant  provinces  nearly  about  the  fame  time.  It  was  flip* 
pofed  by  many  that  the  latter  was  in  confequcnce  of  the  former^  and 
that  General  Gage  had  recent  orders  to  proceed  immediately  to  fubdue 
the  refra^ory  Colonics.  , 

From  a  variety  of  circumftances  the  Americans  had  good  reafon  to 
conclude  that  hoftilitics  would  foon  be  carried  on  vigoroufly  in  Mafln* 
chufetts,  and  alfo  to  apprehend  that,  fooner  or  later,  each  province 
would  be  the  theatre  of  war.  «  The  more,  fpcedily,  therefore,  faid 
they,  we  are  prepared  for  that  eventj  the  better  chance  wc  have  for  dc» 
fending  ourfelves."  Previous  to  this  period,  or  rather  to  the  19th  of 
April,  1775,  the  difpute  had  been  carried  on  by  the  pen,  or  at  mod  by 
aifociations  and  legiflative  adls;  but  from  this  time  forward  it  wai 
conduced  by  the  fword.  The  crifis  was  arrived  when  the  Colonies 
had  no  alternative,  but  either  to  fubmit  to  the  mercy,  or  to  rcfift  the 
power  of  Great  Britain.  An  unconquerable  love  of  liberty  could  not 
brook  the  idea  of  fubmifTion,  while  reafon,  more  temperate  in  her  decU 
fions,  fuggefted  to  the  people  their  infutHciency  to  make  effe^uat  oppo« 
fuion.  They  were  fully  apprized  of  the  power  of  Britain — they  knew 
that  her  fleers  covered  the  ocean,  and  that  her  flag  had  waved  in  tri* 
umph  through  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  but  the  animated  language 
of  the  time  was,  "  It  is  better  to  die  freemen  than  to  live  flavcfc," 
Though  the  juHice  of  their  caufc,  and  the  infpiraiion  of  liberty  gave^ 
in  the  opinion  of  difintereftcd  judges,  a  fuperiority  to  the  writings  of 
Americans,  yet  in  the  latter  mode  of  conducting  thrir  oppofition,  the 
i.  "  «         oudid 
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Mndid  among  themfelvcs  acknowledged  an  inferiority.  Their  form  of 
government  was  deficient  in  that  decifion,  difpatch,  and  coercion,  which 
•IT  neceffary  in  military  operation!. 

In  the  year  1775,  a  martial  fpirit  perraded  all  ranks  of  men  in  tha 
Colonies.    They  believed  their  liberties  to  be  in  danger,  and  were  ge- 
ncrally  difpofed  to  rifquc  their  lives  for  their  cftablifhment.    Their  ig- 
norance of  the  military  art  prevented  their  weighing  the  chances  of  war 
with  that  exaftnefs  of  calculation  which,  if  indulged,  might  have 
damped  their  hopes.    They  conceived  that  there  was  little  more  to  do 
than  fight  manfully  for  their  country.    They  coufoled  thcmfelves  with 
the  idea,  that  though  their  firft  attempt  might  be  unfuccefsfol,  their 
numbers  would  admit  of  a  repetition  of  the  experiment,  till  the  in- 
vaders were  finally  exterminated.     Not  confidering  that  in  modern  war 
thclongeft  purfe  decides  oftencr  than  the  longeft  fword ;  they  feared  not 
the  wealth  of  Britain.    They  both  expefted  and  wilhcd  that  the  whole 
difpute  would  be  fpeedily  fettled  in  a  few  decifivc  engagements.    Ele- 
vated with  the  love  of  liberty,  and  buoyed  above  the  fear  of  conTe- 
qnences,  by  an  ardent  military  enthufiafm,  unabated  by  calculations 
•bout  the  extent,  duration,  or  probable  iflue  of  the  war,  the  people  of 
America  feconded  the  voice  of  their  rulers,  in  an  appeal  to  Heaven  for 
the  vindication  of  their  rights.    At  the  time  the  Colonies  adopted  thefc 
fpirited  refolotions,  they  poflTeffcd  not  a  fingle  (hip  of  war,  nor  fo  much 
as  an  armed  veffel  of  any  kind.    It  had  often  been  fuggefted,  that 
their  feaport  towns  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  navy  of  Great  Britain; 
this  was  both  known  and  believed,  but  difregarded.     The  love  of  pro- 
perty was  abforbed  in  the  love  of  liberty.     The  animated  votaries  of 
the  equal  rights  of  human  nature,  confoled  themfelvcs  with  the  idea, 
that  though  their  whole  fea  coaft  ihould  be  laid  in  afhes,  they  could  re- 
tire to  the  weftern  wildernefs,  and  enjoy  the  luxury  of  being  free  ;  on 
this  occafioh  it  was  obferved  in  Congrels  by  Chriftopher  Gadfden,  one 
of  the  South  Carolina   delegates,  «  Our  houfes  being  conftrufted  of 
brick,  ftone,  and  wood,  though  deftroyed  may  be  rebuilt,  but  liberty 
once  gone  is  loft  for  ever.'''  ^ 

The  fober  difcretion  of  the  prefent  age  will  more  readily  cenfure 
than  admire,  but  can  more  eafily  admire  than  imitate  the  fervid  zeal  of 
the  patriots  of  1775,  ^^°  ^"  ^'^^^  facri^iced  property  in  the  caufe  of  li- 
berty, with  the  eafe  that  they  now  facrifice  almoft  every  other  confider- 
ation  for  the  acquifition  of  property. 

The  Revenues  ot  Britain  were  imraenfe,  and  her  people  were  habitu- 
ated to  the  payment  of  large  fums,  in  every  form  which  contributions  to 
government  have  afluroed ;  but  the  AiQcncai^  Colonies  voS^cSfii  neither 

money 
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money  nor  ftmds,  nor  were  their  people  accuftomed  to  taxes  equal  j^o  the 
exigences  of  war.  The  conteft  having;  begun  about  taxation>  to  have 
raifcd  money  by  taxes  for  carrying  it  on  would  have  been  impoUtic, 
The  temper  of  the  times  precluded  the  neceflity  of  attempting  the  dan- 
gerous expedient,  for  fuch  was  theenthufiafm  of  the  day,  that  the  Co- 
Jonifts  gave  up  both  their  perfonal  fervices  and  their  property  to  tfie 
public,  on  the  vague  promifes  that  they  fliould  at  a  future  time  be  rc^ 
imburfed.  Without  enquiring  into  the  folidity  of  the  funds,  or  the 
precife  period  of  payment,  the  refources  of  the  country  were  com- 
inanded  on  general  affu  ranees,  that  all  expences  of  the  war  Ihould  ulti- 
mately be  equalifed,  The  Parent  State  abounded  with  experienced 
fiatefmen  and  ofEcers,  but  the  dependent  form  of  government  exercifed 
in  the  Colonies,  precluded  their  citizens  from  gaining  that  pra^ical 
knowledge  which  is  acquired  from  being  at  the  head  of  public  de- 
partments. There  were  very  few  in  the  Colonies  who  underftood  the 
bufinefs  of  providing  for  an  army,  and  ftill  fewer  who  had  experience 
and  knowledge  to  diredl  its  operations,  The  dil^ofition  of  the  finan- 
ces of  the  country,  and  the  moft  effetflual  mode  of  drawing  forth  itsi 
refources,  were  fubjefts  with  which  fcarce  any  of  the  inhabitants  were 
acquainted.  Arms  and  ammunition  were  almoll  wholly  deficient; 
and  though  the  country  abounded  with  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
manufaftured,  yet  there  was  neither  time  nor  artifts  enough  to  fupply 
fin  army  with  the  means  of  defence.  The  country  was  deflitute  both 
of  fortifications  and  engineers.  Amidft  fo  many  difcouragements  there 
were  fome  flattering  circumftances,  The  war  could  not  be  carried  on 
by  Great  Britain,  but  to  a  great  difadvantagcj  and  at  an  immenfe  ex- 
pence.  It  was  eafy  for  Minifters  at  St.  James's  to  plan  campaignS| 
but  hard  was  the  fate  of  the  officer  from  whom  the  execution  of  them 
in  the  woods  of  America  was  expefted.  The  country  was  fo  extenfivcji 
find  aboHnde4  fo  much  with  defiles,  that  by  evacuating  and  retreating) 
the  Americans,  though  they  could  not  conquer,  yet  might  fave  them- 
fclvcs  from  being  conquered.  The  authors  of  the  aAs  of  parliament  for 
reftraining  the  trade  of  the  Colonies  were  mofl  excellent  recruiting 
officers  for  the  Congrefs.  They  impofed  a  neceflity  on  thoufands  tu 
become  foldiers.  All  other  bufinefs  being,  fufpended,  the  whole  re- 
fources of  the  cou***';-  were  applied  in  fupporting  an  army.  Though 
the  Colonifts  were  without  difcipUne,  they  pofTeffed  native  valour. 
Though  they  had  neither  gold  nor  filver,  they  pofiefled  a  mine  in  the 
ffnthufiafm  of  their  people.  Paper  for  upwards  of  two  year&  produced 
to  them  more  folid  advantag«s  than  Spain  derived  from  her  fuper- 
fibounding  precious  metals,   Tkoagh  they  b^  no  ftips  to  ptoteft  their 
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bade  or  their  towns,  they  had  fimpHcity  enough  to  live  without  the 
former,  and  enthufiafm  enough  to  rifque  the  latter,  rather  than  fubmit 
to  the  power  of  Britain.  They  believed  their  caulc  to  be  jult,  and 
that  Hearen  approved  their  exertions  in  defence  of  their  rights.  Zeal 
originating  from  fuch  motives  fupplied  the  place  df  difcipline,  and  in- 
spired a  confidence  and  military  ardour  which  dverleaped  all  difficul- 
ties. 

Refift^nce  being  refolved  bpon  \>y  th<i  Americans— the  pulpit — the 
jprefs — the  bench,  and  the  bar)  feverally  laboured  to  unite  and  encou- 
rage them.  The  clfcrgy  of  New  England  were  a  numerous,  learned, 
and  refpeftable  body,  who  had  a  great  afccndancy  over  the  minds  of 
their  hearers.  They  connefted  religion  and  patriotifm,  and  in  their 
fermoiis  and  prayers  reprefented  the  catife  of  America  as  the  caofe  of 
Heaven.  The  fynbd  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  alfo  lent  forth  a 
paftoral  letter,  which  was  publicly  read  in  their  churches.  This  ear- 
heftly  recommended,  fuch  fentiments  and  condufl  as  were  fuitable  to' 
their  fituation.  Writers  and  printers  followed  in  the  rear  of  the 
prcachersj  and  next  to  them  had  the  greateft  hand  in  animating  their 
countrymen*  Gentlemen  of  the  bench  and  of  the  bar  denied  the  charge 
of  rebellion,  and  juftified  the  rcflftancc  of  the  Golonifts.  A  diftinftion 
founded  on  law  between  the  kinj|  and  his  miniftry  was  introduced  :  the 
former,  it  was  contended,  could  do  ao  wrong.  The  crime  of  treafon 
was  Charged  on  the  latter,  for  ufmg  the  royal  name  to  varnilh  their 
own  unconftitutional  meafures.  The  phrale  of  a  minifterial  war  be- 
came common,  and  was  ufed  as  a  medium  for  reconciling  fefiftance  with 
allegiance.    •'•  •  .  i  «  ' 

Coeval  with  the  refolutions  for  organizing  an  army,  was  one,  ap- 
pointing the  20th day  of  July,  i77J'ia  day  of  public  humiliation,  fafting 
and  prayer  to  Alnighty  God,  *♦  to  blefs  their  rightful  Sovereign  King 
George,  and  to  inipire  him  with  wifdom  to  difcern  and  purfue  the  true 
intereft  of  his  fubie^ ;  aiid  that  the  Britilh  nation  might  be  iufluenced 
to  regard  the  things  that  belonged  to  her  peace,  before  they  were  hid 
from  her  eyes — that  the  Colonies  might  be  ever  under  the  care  and" 
proteAion  of  a  kind  Providence,  and  be  profpered  in  all  their  intereftg 
— that  America  might  foon  behold  a  gracious  interpofition  of  Heaven 
for  the  redrefs  of  htr  many  grievances,  tlie  reftoration  of  her  invaded 
rights,  and  a  reconciliation  with  the  Parent  State  on  terms  conftitu- 
tional  and  honourable  to  both." — The  forces  which  had  beencollefted 
in  Maflachufetts,  were  ftationed  in  canvenient  places  for  guarding  the 
country  from  farther  excurfions  of  the  regulars  from  Bofton.  Breaft- 
works  were  alfo  erefled  in  different  places  for  thefume  putpofe.  While 
Vol..  I.  3  0^  both 
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both  parties  were  attempting  to  carry  ofFftock  from  the  fcVcral  iflartcfv 
with  which  the  bayof  Bofton  is  agreeably  diverfiHed,fundry  flcirmilhes- 
took  place.  Tliefe  were  of  real  fervice  to  the  Americans.  They  ha- 
bituated tliera  to  danger,  and  p«rhaps  much  of  the  courage  of  old  fol- 
diers,  is  derived  from  an  experimental  coBviAIrm  that  the  chance  of 
efcaping  unhurt  from  engagements,  is  muft  greater  than  young  recruits; 
fuppofe. 

About  the  latter  end  of  May,  a  great  part  of  the  reinforcements  or- 
dered from  Great  Britain,  arrived  at  Bofton»  Three  Britifh  ge- 
nerals, Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  whofe  behaviour  in  the  precede 
ing  war  had  gained  them  great  reputation,  alfo  arrived  about  the  fame 
time,  May  25.  General  Gage,  thus  reinforced,  prepared  for  adling 
with  more  deciuon  ;  but  before  he  proceeded  to  extremities,  he  con- 
.  ceived  it  due  to  ancient  forms  to  iffue  a  proclamation,  holding  forth  to 
the  inhabitants  the  alternative  of  peace  or  war.  He  therefore  June  1 2, 
offered  pardon>  ii^  the  king's  name»  to  all  who  Ihould  forthwith  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  return  to  their  refped^ive  occupations  and  peace- 
able duties,  excepting  only  from  the  benefit  of  that  pardon  "  Samuel 
Adams  and  John  Hancock^  whofe  offences  were  faid  to  be  of  too  fla- 
gitious a  nature^  to  admit  of  any  other  confideration  than  that  of  con- 
dign puniihment."  He  alfo  proclaimed* that  not  only  the  pcrfons  above 
named  and  excepted,  but  alfo  all  their  adherents,  ^affociatcs,  and  cor- 
refpondents,  fhould  be  deemed  guilty  of  treafon  and  rebellion,  and 
treated  accordingly.  By  this  proclamation  it  was  alfo  declared,  "  that 
as  the  courts  of  judicature  were  {hut>  marihal  law  (\iGuld  take  place, 
till  a  due  courfe  of  juftice  Ihould  be  re-eftablilhed."  It  was  fuppofed 
that  this  proclamation  was  a  prelude  to  hoiiilities,  and  preparations  were 
accordingly  made  by  the  Americans.  A  confiderable  height,  known  by 
the  n<ame  of  Bunker's- Hill,  juft  at  the  entrance  of  the  peninfula  of 
Charleftown,  was  fo  fituatcd  as  to  make  the  pofTeffion  of  it  a  matter  of 
great  confequence  to  either  of  the  contending  parties.  Orders  were 
therefore,  June  16,  iffued  by  the  provincial  commanders,  that  a  detach- 
ment of  a  thoufand  men  fhould  entrench  upon  this  height.  By  fome 
miflakc  Breed's  Hill,  high  and  large  like  the  other,  but  fituated  near 
Bofton,  was  marked  out  for  the  entrenchments,  inftead  of  Bunker's 
Hill.  The  provincials  proceeded  to  Breed's  Hill,  and  worked  with  fo 
much  diligence,  that  between  midnight  and  the  dawn  of  the  morning,, 
they  had  thrown  up  a  fmall  redoubt  about  eight  rods  fquare.  They 
kept  fiich  a  profound  filence,  that  they  were  not  heard  by  the  Britifh,. 
on  board  their  vcfTels^  though  very  near.  Thefe  having  derived  their 
firft  information  of  whit  was  going  on  from  the  fight  of  the  work  nrar 
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completion^  began  an  inccflant  firing  upon  them.  The  provincials  bore 
this  with  firmnefs,  and  though  they  were  only  young  foldiers,  conti* 
nued  to  labour  till  they  had  thrown  up  a  finall  breaftwork,  extending 
from  the  eaft  fide  of  the  breaftwork  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  As  this 
eminence  overlooked  Bofton,  General  Gage  thought  it  necefiary  to 
■drive  the  proviiictals  from  it.  About  noon*  therefore,  he  detached  , 
IVIajor  General  Howe,  and  Brigadier  General  Pigot,  with  the  flower 
of  the  army,  confifting  ef  four  battalions,  ten  companies  of  the  grena- 
diers, and  ten  of  light  infantry,  with  a  proportion  of  field  artillery,  to 
effeft  this  bufinefs.  Thefe  troops  landed  at  Moreton's  Point,  and,  Jane 
171  formed  after  landing,  but  remained  in  that  pofition  till  they  were  re- 
inforced by  a  fecond  detachment  of  light  infantry  and  grenadier  com* 
panics,  a  battalion  of  land  forces,  and  a  battalion  of  marines,  making 
in  the  whole  near  three  thoufand  men.  While  the  troops  who  firft 
landed  were  waiting  for  this  re-inforcement,  the  provincials,  fojf  their 
farther  fecurity,  pulled  up  fome  adjoining  poft  and  rail  fences,  and  fct 
them  down  in  two  parallel  lines  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  each  other,  and 
billed  the  fpace  between  with  hay,  which  having  been  lately  raowed» 
fcmained  on  the  adjacent  ground. 

The  king's  troops  formed  in  two  lines,  and  advanced  flowly,  to 
give  their  artillery  time  to  demolifh  the  American  works.  While  the 
iBritilh  were  idvancing  to  the  attack,  they  received  orders  to  burn 
Charleftown.  This  was  not  done,  beeaufe  they  were  fired  upon  from 
the  houfes  in  that  town,  but  from  the  military  policy  of  depriving 
enemies  of  a  cover  in  their  approaches.  In  a  Ihort  time  this  ancient 
town,  confifting  of  about  five  hundred  buildings,  chiefly  of  wood,  was 
in  one  great  blaze.  The  lofty  fteeple  of  the  meeting- houfc  formed  a 
pyramid  of  fire  above  the  reft,  and  ftruck  the  aftonilhed  eyes  of  nu- 
merous beholders  with  a  magnificent  but  awful  fjped^acle.  In  Boftoii, 
the  heights  of  every  kind  were  covered  with  the  citizens,  and  fuch  of 
the  king's  troops  as  were  not  on  duty.  The  hills  around  the  adjacent 
country  which  afforded  a  fefe  and  diftinft  view,  were  occupied  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country. 

Thoufands,  both  within  and  without  Bofton,  were  anxious  fpe^a- 
tors  of  the  bloody  fcene.  The  honour  of  Britifti  troops  beat  high  in 
the  breafts  of  many,  while  others,  with  a  keener  fenfibility,  felt  for 
the  liberties  of  a  great  and  growing  country.  The  Britifh  moved  on 
but  flowly,  which  gave  the  provincials  a  better  opportunity  for  taking 
aim.  The  latter,  in  general,  referved  themfelves  till  their  adverfaries 
were  within  ten  or  twelve  rods,  but  then  began  a  furious  difcharge  of 
fmall  arms.    The  ftream  oi  the  American  fire  was  fo  inceflant,  and  did 
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fo  great  execu^oni  that  the  king's  troops  retreated  in  diforder  and  pre^ 
jcipkation.  Their  officers  rallied  then)}  and  puihed  them  forwatd 
with  their  fwords^  but  they  returned  to  the  attack  with  great  reluc- 
tance. The  Americans  again  referved  their  fire  till  their  adverfariesi 
.were  near,  and  theq  put  them  a  fecond  time  to  flight.  General  Howe 
and  the  officers  redoubled  their  exertions,  ^nd  wefe  at  laft  fqccefsful, 
though  the  foldiers  difcbvered  a  great  averfion  to  going  on.  By  thig 
time  the  powdei:  of  the  Americans  began  fo  far  to  fail,  that  they  were 
llpt  abl<;  to  keep  up  the  fame  brilk  fire  a^  before.  The  firitifh  alfo 
brought  fome  cannon  to  bear,  which  raked  the  infide  of  the  breaft- 
work  from  end  to  end.  The  fire  from  the  (kips,  batteries,  and  field 
jirtillery  was  redoubled — the  foldiers  in  the  rear  were  goaded  on  by 
their  officers.  The  redoubt  was  attacked  on  three  ftdes  at  once.  Un- 
der thefe  circumftances  a  retreat  from  it  was  ordered,  but  the  provin- 
cials delayed,  a«d  made  refiflance  with  their  difcharged  mufkets  as  if 
they  had  been  clubsi  fo  long  that  the  king's  troops,  who  eafily  mounted 
|he  works,  had  half  filled  the  redoubt  before  it  was  given  up  to  them. 

Whl'e  thefe  operations  were  going  on  at  the  breaft-work  and  redoubt, 
the  Britifh  light  infantry  were  attempting  to  force  the  left  point  of  the 
former,  that  they  might  take  the  Aiperican  line  in  flank.  Though 
they  exhibited  the  moft  undaunted  courage,  they  met  with  an  oppofi- 
tion  which  called  for  its  greatefl  exertions.  The  provincials  here,  in 
like  manner,  referved  their  fire  till  their  adverfaries  were  near,  and 
then  poured  it  upor.  the  light  infantry,  with  fuch  an  inceffant  ftream, 
and  in  fo  true  a  diredion,  as  naowed  down  their  ranks.  The  engage- 
ment was  kept  up  on  both  fides  with  great  refolution.  The  perfevc- 
ring  exertions  of  the  King's  troops  could  not  compel  the  Americans  to 
retreat,  till  they  obferved  that  their  nuin  body  had  left  the  hill.  This, 
when  begun,  expofed  them  to  new  danger,  for  it  could  not  be  efFedled 
but  by  marching  over  Charleftown  Neck,  every  part  of  which  was 
raked  by  the  fliot  of  the  Glafgow  man  of  war,  and  of  two  floating 
batteries.  The  incefTaot  fire  kept  up  acrofs  tbiff  Neck  prevented  any 
confiderable  re-inforcement  from  joining  their  countrymen  who  were 
engaged  ;  but  the  few  who  fell  on  their  retreat  over  the  fsune  ground 
proved,  that  the  apprehenfions  of  thofe  provincial  officers  who  declined 
paffing  over  to  fuccour  their  companions^  were  without  an^y  folid  foun. 
dation. 

The  number  of  Americans  engjtged  amounted  only  to  one  thoufand 
five  hundred.  It  was  apprehended  th(it  the  90Qqu^(ors  would  pulh  thq 
advantages  they  h^d  gained,  and  mafch  immediately  to  American  head 
gus^rters  at  Cambridge,  but  ^bey  advanced  np  farther  than  Bunker's 
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Hill ;  there  they  threw  up  works  for  their  own  fecurity.    The  provin- 
cials did  the  fame  on  Profpeft  Hill  in  front  of  them.     Both  were  guard- 
ing  againft  an  attack*  aqd  both  were  in  a  bad  condition  to  receive 
one.     The  lofs  of  the  peninfula  depreffed  the  fpirits  of  the  Americans* 
and  their  great  lofs  of  men  produced  the  fame  effeft  on  the  Britilh. 
There  have  been  few  battles  in  modern  wars*  in  which,  all  circiim- 
ilances  confidered,  there  was  a  greater  deftruAion  of  men  than  in  this 
fliort  engagement.     The  lofs  of  the  Britilh,  as  acknowledged  by  Genc^ 
ral  Gage^  amounted  to  one  thoufand  and  fifty-four.     Nineteen  com* 
raiffioned  officers  were  killed,  and  fcventy  more  were  wounded.    Thfe 
battle  of  Quebec  in  1759,  which  gave  Great  Britain  the  province  oif 
Canada,  was  not  fo  dedrudlive  to  Britiih  officers  as  this  affair  df  ^ 
flight  entrenchment,  the  work  only  of  a  few  hours.    That  the  officer* 
fufiered  (q  much,  muft  be  imputed  to  their  being  aimed  at.    None  of 
the  provincials  in  this  engagement  were  riflemen,  but  they  were  all 
good  markfmcn.     The  whole  of  their  previous  military  knowledge  had 
•been  derivad  from  huntings  and  the  ordinary  amufements  cffportf^ 
men.     The  dexterity  which  by  long  habit  they  had  acquired  in  hitting 
beads,  birds,   and  marks,  was  fatally  applied  to  the  dedrudion  of 
Britilh  officers.     From  their  fall  much  confufion  was  expefted ;  they 
were  therefore  particularly  fingled  out,    Moft  of  thofe  who  were  near 
the  perfon  of  General  Howe  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  but  the 
General,  though  he  greatly  expofed  himfelf,  was  unhurt.    The  light 
infantry  and  grenadiers  loft  tbree-fourths  of  their  men.    Of  one  com- 
pany not  more  than  five,  and  of  another,  not   more  than  fourteen 
efcaped.   The  unexpefted  refiftance  of  the  Americans  was  fuch  as  wiped 
jiway  the  reproaches  of  cowardice,  which  had  been  caft  on  them  by 
their  enemies  in  Britain.    The  fpirited  conduA  of  the  Britifti  officers 
jnerited  and  obtained  great  applaqfe,  but  the  provincials  were  juftly 
jsntitled  to  a  large  portion  of  the  fame^  for  having  made  the  utmoft 
exertions  of  their  adverfaries  neceffary  to  diflodge  them  from  linest 
which  were  the  work  only  of  a  fingle  night.    The  Americans  loft  five 
pieces  of  cannon.    Their  killed  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine.    Their  wounded  and  milling  to   three  hundred  and  fourteen. 
Thirty  of  the  former  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.      They 
particularly  regretted  tlie  death  of  General  Warren,    To  the  pureft 
patriotifm  and  moft  undaunted  bravery,  he  added  the  virtnes  ofdo^ 
meftic  life,  the  eloquence  of  an  accompliftied  orator,    and  the  wifdma 
of  an  able  ftatefman.     Nothing  but  a  regard  to  the  liberty  of  his  coun^ 
try  induced  him  to  oppofc  the  meafures  of  Government.    He  aimed 
not  at  a  feparation  from,  but  a  goalition  with  the  Mother  Country. 
"     '  ■    '■  He 
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He  took  an  aftive  part  in  defence  of  his  country,  not  that  he  might  be 
applauded  and  rewarded  for  a  patriotic  fpirit,  but  becaufe  he  was,  in 
the  beft  fenfe  of  the  word,  a  real  patriot.  Having  no  interefted  or  per- 
fonal  views  to  anfwer,  the  friends  of  liberty  confided  in  his  integrity. 
The  foundnefs  of  his  judgment,  and  his  abilities  as  a  public  (peakerf 
enabled  him  to  make  a  diftinguiihed  figure  in  public  councils,  but  his 
intrepidity  and  adli\'«  zeal  induced  his  countrymen  to  place  him  in  the 
military  line.  Within  four  days  after  he  was  appointed  a  Major  Ge- 
neral, he  fell  a  noble  facrifice  to  a  caufe  which  he  had  efpoufed  from 
the  pureft  principles.  Like  Hampden  he  lived  and  like  Hampden  he 
died,  univerfally  beloved  and  univerfally  regretted.  His  many  virtues 
were  celebrated  in  an  elegant  eulogim  written  by  Dr.  Ru(h,  in  lan- 
guage equal  to  the  illuftrious  fubjeft.  The  burning  of  Charlcftown, 
though  a  place  of  great  trade,  did  not  difcouragc  the  provincials.  It 
excited  refentment  and  execration,  but  not  any  difpofition  to  fubmit. 
Such  was  the  high-toned  ftate  of  the  public  mind,  and  fo  great  the  in- 
diflfcrence  for  property,  when  put  in  competition  with  liberty,  that  mi- 
litary conflagrations,  though  they  diftrefled  and  impoveriflied,  had  no 
tendency  to  fubduc  the  Colonifts.  They  might  anfwer  in  the  old 
world,  but  were  not  calculated  for  the  new,  where  the  war  was  under- 
taken, not  for  a  change  of  matters,  but  for  fecuring  effential  rights.  The 
adion  at  Breed's  Hill,  or  Bunker's  Hill,  as  it  has  been  commonly  called, 
produced  many  and  very  important  confequences.  It  taught  the  Britifli 
fomuch  refpeftfor  Americans  intrenched  behind  works,  that  their  fub- 
fequent  operations  were  retarded  with  a  caution  that  wafted  away  ;i 
whole  campaign  to  very  little  purpofe.  It  added  to  the  confi- 
dence the  Americans  began  to  have  in  their  own  abilities;  but 
inferences,  very  injurious  to  the  future  interefts  of  America,  were 
drawn  from  the  good  conduA  of  the  new  treops  on  that  memorable 
day.  It  infpired  fome  of  the  leading  members  of  Congrefs  with 
fuch  high  ideas  of  what  might  be  done  by  militia,  or  men  engaged 
for  a  fhort  term  of  inliftment,  that  it  was  long  before  they  aflfented  to 
the  eftablifhment  of  a  permanent  army.  Not  diftinguiftiing  the  conti- 
nued exertions  of  an  army  through  a  feries  of  years,  from  the  gallant 
efforts  of  the  yeomanry  of  the  country,  led  direftly  to  a(flion,  they 
were  flow  in  admitting  the  neceffity  of  permanent  troops,  They  con- 
ceived the  country  might  be  defended  by  the  occafional  exertions  of 
her  fons,  without  the  expence  and  danger  of  an  army  engaged  for  the 
war.  In  the  progrefs  of  hoftilities,  as  will  appear  in  the  fequel,  the 
militia  lofl  much  of  their  firft  ardour,  while  leading  men  in  the  councils 
of  America,  trailing  to  its  continuance,  negleded  ths  proper  time  of 
of,  xecruitijig 
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ftcruiting  for  a  feries  of  years.  From  the  want  of  perfeverance  in  the 
militia,  and  the  want  of  a  difciplined  (landing  army,  the  caufc  for 
which  arms  were  at  firft  taken  up,  was  more  than  once  brought  to  the 
brink  of  deftrudlion. 

In  other  places  the  fame  determined  fpirit  of  refiftance  appeared  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans.  Lord  North's  conciliatory  fcheme  was  ut- 
terly rejefted  by  the  affemblies  of  Pennfylvania  and  New  Jerfey,  and 
afterwards  in  every  other  colony.  The  commencement  6f  hoftilities 
at  Lexington  determined  the  colony  of  New  York,  which  had  hitherto 
continued  to  waver,  to  unite  with  the  reft ;  and  as  the  iituation  of 
New  York  renders  it  unable  to  refift  an  attack  from  the  fea,  it  was  re- 
folved,  before  the  arrival  of  a  Britifh  fleet,  to  fecure  the  military 
fiores,  fend  off  the  women  and  children,  and  to  fet  fire  to  the  city  if  it 
was  ftill  found  incapable  of  defence.  The  exportation  of  provilions 
was  every  where  prohibited,  particularly  to  the  Britifh  fifhery  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  or  to  fuch  colonies  of  America  as  Ihould  ad- 
here to  the  Britifh  interefl.  Congrefs  refolved  on  the  eftablifhment  of 
an  army,  and  of  a  Ijfrge  paper  currency  in  order  to  fupport  it.  In  the 
inland  northern  colonies,  Colonels  Eaflon  and  Ethan  Allen,  without  re- 
ceiving any  orders  from  Congrefs,  or  communicating  their  defign  to 
any  body,  with  a  party  of  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  furprifed  the 
forts  or  Crown  Point,  Ticonderago,  and  the  reft  that  form  a  communi- 
cation betwixt  the  Colonies  and  Canada.  On  this  occafion  two  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  their  hands,  befides  mortars,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  military  ftores,  together  with  two  armed  vefTels,  and  ma- 
terials for  the  conftruftion  of  others. 

After  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  the  provincials  erefted  fortifica- 
tions on  the  heights  which  commanded  Charleftown,  and  ftrengthened 
the  reft  in  fuch  a  manner  that  there  was  no  hope  of  driving  them  from 
thence  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  their  adlivity  and  boldnefs  aftonifhed  the 
Britilh  ofEcers,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  entertaiutoo  mean  an  opi- 
nion of  their  courage.-    -  "■  -         ■■' 

The  troops,  thus  fhut  up  in  Bofton,  were  foon  reduced  to  diftrefs. 
Their  neceirities  obliged  them  to  attempt  the  carrying  off  the  American 
cattle  on  the  iflands  before  Bofton,  which  produced  frequent  ikirmifhes ; 
b.it  rhe  provincials,  better  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  thefe 
fhores,  lauiied  on  the  iflands,  deftroyed  or  carried  off  whatever  was  of 
any  ufe,  burned  the  light  houfe  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and 
took  prifoiiers  the  workmen  fent  to  repair  it,  as  well  as  a  party  of  ma- 
rines who  guarded  tncm.  Thus  the  garrifon  were  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ceiflty  offending  out  armed  vefTels  to  make  prices  indifcriminarely  of 
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all  that  came  in  their  wayi  and  of  hnding  in  different  places  f  o  plunder 
for  AibGftence  as  well  as  they  could. 

The  Congrersf  in  the  mean  timet  continued  to  aA  with  all  the  vi- 
gour which  its  conftitKnts  had  expeded.  Atticles  of  confederatioii 
apd  perpetual  union  were  drawn  up  and  folemnly  agreed  upon;  by 
which  they  bound  themfelves. 

After  the  aAion  of  Bunker's  Hill,  however*  wh<ln  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  appeared  lefs  formidable  in  the  eyes  ef  America  than  before^ 
Congrefa  proceeded  formally  to  juftify  their  proceedings  in  a  dec]ara« 
tion  drawn  up  in  terms  moreexprefTive^  and  well  calculated  to  excite 
attention. 

«  Were  it  poffible  (faidthey)  for  men  whdtxercife  theif  reaf0n>  to' 
believe  that  the  divine  Author  of  our  exiftcnce  intended  a  part  of  the 
human  race  to  hold  an  abfolute  property  in  and  unbounded  power 
over  others,  marked  out  by  His  infinite  goodnefs  and  wifdom  as  th«- 
objcfts  of  a  legal  domination,  never  rightfully  refiftablci  however  fe- 
vere  and  oppre0ive  j  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  Colonies  might  at  leaft 
require  from  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  fomc  evidence  that  this 
dreadful  authority  over  them  had  been  granted  to  that  body  ;  but  a 
reverence  for  our  Great  Creator,  principles  of  humanity,  and  the  dic- 
tates of  common  fenfe  muft  convince  all  thofe  who  reHedl  upon  the 
fubjcfty  that  government  was  inftituted  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  and  ought  to  be  adminiftered  for  the  attainment  of  that 

tnd.  ,,;  :v.i-  :    ;wi'ii..:  ;  :      :.•.,■■  ;.  ii' 

.«  The  legiflature  of  Great  Britain,  however,  ftimulated  byaninot" 
dinate  pailionfor  power,  not  only  unjodifiable,  but  which  they  know 
to  be  peculiarly  reprobated  by  the  very  conftitution  of  that  kingdom ; 
and  defpairing  of  fuccefs  in  any  mode  of  conteil,  where  regard  Ibould 
be  had  to  law,  truth>  or  right ;  have  at  length,  deferting  thofe,  at- 
tempted to  ef{e^  their  cruel  and  impolitic  purpofe  of  enllaving  thefe 
Colonies  by  violence,  and  have  thereby  rendered  it  neceflary  for  us  to 
dofe  with  their  lad  appeal  from  reafon  to  arms.  Yet,  however  blinded 
that  aflembly  may  be,  by  their  intemperate  rage  for  unlio^ited  domi'^ 
action,  fo  to  {light  judice  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  we  efteem  our- 
felves  bound  by  obligations  to  the  reft  of  the  world  to  make  known  the 
juilice  of  our  caufe."  .    .    :« 

After  taking  notice  of  the  manner  in  which  their  anceftors  left  Bri* 
tain,  the  happinefs  attending  the  mutual  friendly  commerce  betwixt 
that  country  and  her  Colonies,  and  the  remarkable  fuccefs  of  the  latoi 
war,  they  proceed  as  follows  :  "  The  new  miniftry  finding  the  brave 
fees  of  Britain,  though  frequently  defeated,  yet  ftill  cont-;nding,  took 
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up  the  unfortunate  idea  of  granting  them  a  hafty  peace,  and  of  then  fub- 
duing  her  faithful  friendi. 

'*  Thefe  devoted  colonic!  were  judged  to  be  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  to  pre- 
fent  vid\ories  without  bloodlhed,  and  all  the  eafy  emoluments  of  llatu- 
table  plunder.  The  uninterrupted  tenor  of  their  peaceable  and  refpcAul 
behaviour  from  the  beginning  of  Hieir  colonization;  their  dutiful, 
zealous,  and  ufcful  fervicei  during  the  war,  though  fo  recently  ?nd  amply 
acknowledged  in  the  moft  honourable  manner  by  his  Majefty,  by  the 
late  king,  and  by  parliament,  could  not  fave  them  from  the  intended  in- 
novations. Parliament  was  influenced  to  adopt  the  pernicious  project ; 
and  afliiming  a  new  power  over  them,  has  in  the  courfe  of  eleven  years 
given  fuch  decifive  fpccimcns  of  the  fpirit  and  confequences  attending 
this  power,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  effeds  of  acquiefcence  under  it. 

"  They  havjo  undertaken  to  give  and  grant  our  money  without  our  con- 
fent,  though  we  have  ever  excrcifed  an  exclufive  right  to  difpofe  of  our 
own  property.  Statutes  have  been  paflied  for  extending  the  jurifdtdlion 
of  the  courts  of  admiralty,  and  vice*admiralty,  beyond  their  ancient 
limits;  for  depriving  us  of  the  accudomed  and  ineftimable  rights  of 
trial  by  jury,  in  cafes  aflfefting  both  life  and  property ;  for  fufpending 
the  legiflature  of  one  of  our  colonies;  for  interdiding  all  commerce  to 
the  capital  of  another;  and  fur  altering  fundamentally  the  form  of 
government  eftabliihed  by  charter,  and  fecured  by  adls  of  its  own  legif- 
lature; and  folemnly  confirmed  by  the  crown  ;  for  exempting  the  mur- 
derers of  colonifts  from  legal  trinl,  and  in  elFed  from  punilhment ;  for 
ereAing  in  a  neighbouring  province,  acquired  by  the  joint  arms  of 
Great  Britain  and  America,  a  defpotifm  dangerous  to  our  ytry  cxiftence; 
and  for  quartering  foldieri  upon  the  colonifts  in  time  of  a  profound 
peace.  It  has  alfo  been  rcfoived  in  parliament,  that  colonifts  charged 
with  committing  certain  oiTences,  (hall  be  tranfported  to  England  to  be 
tried. 

«*  But  why  Ihould  we  enumerate  our  injuries  in  detail  ? — By  one 
ftatute  it  was  declared,  that  parliament  can  of  right  make  laws  to  bind 
us  in  all  cafes  whatever,  What  is  to  defend  us  againft  fo  enormous,  fo 
unlimited  a  power  i  Not  a  finglc  perfon  who  affumes  it  is  chofen  by  us, 
or  is  fubjeft  to  our  controul  or  influence ;  but  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
all  of  them  exempt  from  the  operation  of  fuch  laws ;  and  an  American 
revenue,  if  not  diverted  from  the  oftenfible  purpofcs  from  which  it  is 
raifed,  would  aftually  lighten  their  own  burdens  in  proportion  as  it  in- 
creafeS  ours. 

"  We  faw  the  mifery  to  which  fuch  defpotifm  would  reduce  us.  We 
for  ten  year*  inccfliindy  and  ineffeflually  befieged  the  throne  as  fuppli- 
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cants ;  wc  realbned>  we  remonftrated  with  parliament  in  the  mod  miltl 
and  decent  language;  but  adminiltr.ition,  fenfible  that  we  (hould  re- 
•  gard  thefe  meafures  as  freemen  ought  to  do*  fcnt  over  fleets  and  armies 
to  enforce  them. 

"  We  have  purfued  every  temperate,  every  refpe^ful  meafure ;  wc 
have  even  proceeded  to  break  oft'  all  commercial  intcrcourfe  with  onr 
fcllow-fubje^s  as  our  lad  peaceable  admonition,  that  our  attachment  to 
no  nation  on  earth  would  Aipplant  our  attachment  to  liberty :  this  wc 
flattered  ourfelves  was  the  ultimate  ftep  of  the  controverfy ;  but  fubfe- 
quent  events  have  (hown  how  vain  was  this  hope  of  finding  moderation 
in  our  enemies ! 

"  The  Lords  and  Commons,  in  their  addrefs  in  the  month  of  February, 
faiJ,  that  a  rebellion  at  that  time  adually  exifted  in  the  province  of  Maf- 
fachufett's  Bay  ;  and  that  thofe  concerned  in  it  had  been  countenanced 
and  encouraged  by  unlawful  combinations  and  engagements  entered  into 
by  his  Majeily's  fubje^s  in  feveral  of  the  colonies  ;  and  therefore  they 
befought  his  Majefty  that  he  would  take  the  moft  effeijlual  meafures  to 
enforce  due  obedience  to  the  laws  and  authoritj'  of  the  fupreme  legif- 
lature.  Soon  after  the  commercial  intercourfe  of  whole  colonics  with 
foreign  countries  was  cut  off  by  an  aft  of  parliament ;  by  another, 
feveral  of  them  were  entirely  prohibited  from  the  filheries  in  the  fcas 
near  their  coalls,  on  which  they  always  depended  for  their  Aibfiftence; 
and  large  reinforcements  of  (liip^  and  troops  were  immediately  fentover 
to  General  Gage."  it 

.  «*  Fruitlefs  were  all  the  intreaties,  arguments,  and  eloquence  of  an  il- 
luftrious  band  of  the  moU  diftinguilhed  peers  and  commoners,  who  nobly 
and  ftrenuoufly  afl'erted  the  juftice  of  our  caufe,  .o  ftay,  or  even  to  miti- 
gate, the  heedlefs  fury,  with  which  thefe  accumulated  outrages  were 
hurried  on.  Equally  fruitlefs  was  the  interference  of  the  city  of  London, 
of  Briftol,  and  ma-ny  other  refpeftable  towns  in  our  favour." 

After  having  reproached  parliament.  General  Gage,  and  the  Britidi 
government  in  general,  they  proceeded  thus:  "  We  are  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  choofing  an  unconditional  fubmiflion  to  tyranny  or  re- 
fiftance  by  force.  The  latter  is  our  choice.  We  have  counted  the  coft 
of  this  conteft,  and  find  nothing  fo  dreadful  as  voluntary  flavery.  Ho- 
nour, juftice,.and  humanity,  forbid  us  tamely  to  furrendcr  that  freedom 
which  wc  received  from  our  gallant  anceftors,  and  which  our  innocent 
pofterity  have  a  right  to  receive  from  us.  Our  caufe  is  juft  ;  our  union 
itpcrfeft;  our  internal  refources  are  great;  and,  if  neccffary,  foreign 
affirtance  is  undoubtedly  attainable.  We  fight  not  for  glory  or  conqueft ; 
wc  exhibit  to  mankind  the  remarkable  fpeiflacle  of  a  pecplc  attacked 
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by  unprovoked  enemies.  They  boaft  of  their  privileges  and  civilizsi- 
tion,  and  yet  proffer  no  milder  conditions  than  fervitude  ot  death.  In 
our  own  native  land,  in  defence  of  the  freedom  that  is  our  birthright, 
for  the  proteftion  of  our  property  acijuired  by  the  honeft  induftry  of 
our  forefathers  and  our  own,  againft  violence  ad^ually  offered,  we  have 
taken  up  arms ;  we  (hall  lay  them  down  when  hoflilitirs  fhall  ceafe  on 
the  part  of  ou*  •grefTors,  and  all  danger  of  their  being  renewed  fliall  be 
removed, — and  not  before." 

Thefc  arc  fome  of  the  inoft  flriking  paffages  in  the  declaration  of 
congref^j  on  taking  up  arms  againft  Great  Britain,  and  dated  July  fith 
1775.     The  determined  fpirit  which  it  (hews,  ought  to  have  convinced 
England,  that  the  conqueft  of  America  was  an  event  fcarceevcr  to  be  ex- 
peded.     In  every  other  refpeft  an  equal  fpirit  was  (hewn  ;  and  tlie 
rulers  of  the  Britifh  nation  had  the  mortification  to  fee  thofc  whom  they 
ft}'led  rebels  and  traitors,  fucceed  in  nrgociations  in  which  they  the m- 
fclves  were  utterly  foiled.     In  the  pafhng  of  the  Quebec  bill,  miniftry 
had  flattered  themfelves  that  the  Canadians  would  be  fo  much  attached 
to  them,  on  account  of  rcftoring  the  French  laws,  that  they  would  very 
readily  join  in  any  attempt  againft  the  colonifts  who  liad  reprobated  that 
bill  in  fuch  ftrong  terms:  but  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  clfc  indeed, 
they  found  themfelves  miftaken.     The  Canadians  having  been  fubjeft 
to  Britain  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  being  thus  rendered  fcnfiblc 
of  the  fuperior  advantages  of  Britifh  government,  received  the  bill  itfelf 
with  evident  marks  of  difapprobation  ;  nay,  reprobated  it  as  tyrannical 
and  opprefFive.     A  fcheme  had  been  Ibnft'ed  for  General  Carleton,  go- 
vernor of  the  province,  to  raife  an  army  of  Canadians  wherewith  to  aft 
agai.ift  the  Americans;  and  fo  fanguine  were  the  hopes  ofadminiftration 
in  this  refpeft,  that  they  had   fent  twenty  thoufand  ftand  of  arms,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  military  ftores,  to  Quebec  for  the  purpofe.     But  the 
people,  though  they  did  not  join  the  Americans,  yet  were  found  im- 
moveable in  their  purpofe  to  ftand  nt'uter.     /Application  was  made  to 
the  bifhop;  but  he  declined  to  interpofc  his  influence,  as  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  Popifh  clergy  :  fo  that  the  utmoft  efforts  of  government  in 
this  province  were  found  to  anfwer  little  or  no  purpofe. 

Tlie  Britifh  adminiftration  next  tried  to  engage  the  Indiaris  in  their 
caufe.  But  though  agents  were  difperfed  among  them  with  large  pre- 
fents  to  the  chiefs,  they  univerfally  replied,  that  they  did  not  underftand 
the  natu'-e  of  the  quarrel,  nor  could  they  diftinguiih  whether  thofe  who 
dwelt  in  America  or  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ocean  were  in  fault :  but 
they  were  furprifed  to  fee  Englifhmen  afk  their  affiftance  againft  One 
fuu)ther}>and  advifed  them  to  be  reconciled,  and  not  to  think  of  flied- 
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ding  the  blood  of  their  brt-threri. — To  the  rcprofcntailoiu  of  Ctmgrcd^ 
they  paid  more  refpcft.  Thffe  fct  forth,  that  the  Knglilh  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  ocean  had  taken  up  arms  toenflavet  not  only  their  coimtry> 
men  in  America,  hut  the  Indians  alfo;  and  if  the  latter  Aiould  enable 
them  to  overcome  the  colonifts,  they  thcmfclvcs  would  foon  be  reduced 
to  a  ftatc  of  flavcry  alfo.  By  arguments  of  this  kind  thefe  favagci  were 
engaged  to  remain  neuter;  and  thus  the  colonifts  were  freed  from  a  moft 
dangerous  enemy.  On  this  occafion  the  Congrcfs  thonght  pro})cr  to 
hold  a  folemn  conference  with  tl-.e  different  tribes  of  Indians.  The 
fpeeph  made  by  them  on  the  occafion  is  curious,  but  too  long  Co  be 
fully  infertcd.  The  following  is  a  fpecimen  of  the  Eurojican  mode  of 
addreffing  thefe  people : 

«  Brothers,  Sachems,  and  Warriors ! 

«  We,  the  delegates  from  the  Twelve  United  Provincesi  now  fitting 
in  general  Congrefs  at  Philadelphia,  fend  their  talk  to  you  our  bro- 
thers. 

«*  Brothers  and  Friends  now  attend  I  ' 

•*  When  our  fathers  croffed  the  great  water,  and  came  over  to  thi» 
land,  the  King  of  England  gave  them  a  talk,  afluring  them  that  they 
and  their  children  fliould  he  his  children  ;  and  that  if  they  would 
leave  their  native  country,  and  make  fettlemcnts,  and  live  here,  and 
buy  and  fell,  and  trade  with  their  brethren  beyond  the  water,  they 
Ihould  ftill  keep  hold  of  the  fame  covenant-chain,  and  enjoy  peace  j 
and  it  was  covenanted,  that  the  fields,  houfcs,  goods,  and  poirc(rioni| 
which  our  fathers  (hould  acq*ire,  Ihould  remain  to  them  a«  their  own, 
and  be  their  childrens  for  ever,  and  at  their  fole  difpofal. 

*'  Brothers  and  Friends  open  a  kiml  ear .' 

«  We  will  now  tell  you  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  the  counfcllor*  ot 
King  George  and  the  inhabitants  and  colonies  of  America, 
^  «*  Many  of  his  counfellors  have  perfuaded  him  to  break  the  covenant- 
chain,  and  not  to  fend  us  any  more  good  talks.  They  have  prevailed 
upon  him  to  enter  into  a  covenant  againft  us ;  and  have  torn  afundrr, 
and  caft  behind  their  backs,  the  good  old  covenant  which  their  anceftom 
and  ours  entered  into,  and  took  ftrong  hold  of.  They  now  tell  Uk  they 
will  put  their  hands  into  our  pocket  without  afking,  as  though  it  were. 
their  own ;  and  at  their  pleafurc  they  will  take  from  us  our  charter!,  or 
written  civil  conftitution,  which  we  love  as  our  lives ;  alfo  our  plantU' 
fions,  our  houfes,  and  goods,  whenever  they  pleafe,  without  alking  our 
leave.  They  tell  us,  that  our  vcflels  may  go  to  that  or  this  iHand  in 
^^  feai  but  to  this  or  that  particular  ifland  we  Ih^ll  not  trade  any  more  { 
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anJ  in  cafe  of  our  nun-compliance  with  thefe  new  orderi,  they  (hut  up 
our  harbours. 

*•  firother*,  we  live  on  the  fame  ground  with  you  ;  the  fame  land  ia 
our  conunon  birth-place.  We  dcfire  to  fit  down  under  the  fame  tree  of 
peace  with  you  ;  let  us  water  itt  roots,  and  cherilh  the  growth,  till  the 
large  leaves  and  flourilhing  branches  (hall  extend  to  the  fetting  fun,  and 
reach  the  Ikies.  If  any  thing  difagreeable  Ihould  ever  fall  out  between 
us,  the  Twelve  United  Colonies,  and  you,  the  Six  Nations,  to  wound  our 
peace,  let  us  immediately  feck  meafures  for  healing  the  breach.  From 
the  prefent  fttuation  of  our  affairs,  we  judge  it  expedient  19  kindle  up  a 
fmall  fire  at  Albany,  where  we  may  hear  each  other's  voice,  and  difclufe 
our  minds  fully  to  one  another." 

The  other  remarkable  tranfaAions  of  this  Congrefs  were  the  ultimate 
lefufal  of  the  conciliatory  propofal  made  by  Lord  North,  of  which  fuch 
fanguine  expeflations  had  been  formed  by  the  Englifh  miniHry ;  and 
appointing  a  generaliflimo  to  command  their  armies,  which  were  now 
very  numerous.  The  perfon  chofen  for  this  purpofe  was  George  Wafli- 
ington :  a  man  fo  univcrfally  beloved,  that  he  was  raifed  to  fuch  an 
high  ftation  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Congrefs :  and  his  fubfequcnt 
condudl  (hewed  him  every  way  worthy  of  it.  Horace  Gates  andCliarles 
Lee,  two  Engliih  officers  of  confiderable  reputation,  were  alfo  chofen ; 
the  former  an  adjutant<gcneral,  the  fecond  a  miijor-general.  Artem«s 
Ward,  Philip  Schuyler^  and  Ifrael  Pittnam,  were  likewife  nominated 
major-generals.  Seth  Pomeroy,  Richard  Montgomery,  David  Wooflcr, 
Willi.-tm  Heath,  Jofcph  Spencer,  John  Thomas,  John  Sullivan,  and 
Nathaniel  Green,  were  chofen  bripadier-gencrals  at  the  fame  time. 

Congrefs  had  now  alfo  the  fatisfaftion  to  receive  deputies  from  the 
colony  of  Georgia,  expTclTing  a  defirc  to  join  the  confederacy.  Tho 
reafons  they  gave  for  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  Britain  were,  that  the 
conduft  of  parliament  towards  the  other  colonies  had  been  opprefTive; 
that  though  the  obnoxious  afts  had  not  been  extended  to  them,  they 
could  view  this  only  as  an  omillion,  becaufe  of  the  Teeming  little  con- 
fequence  of  their  colony :  and  therefore  looked  upon  it  rather  to  be  a 
flight  than  a  favour.  At  the  fame  time  they  framed  a  petition  to  the 
King,  fimilar  to  that  fent  by  the  other  colonies,  and  which  met  with  a 
fiinilar  reception. 

The  fuccefs  which  had  hitherto  attended  the  Americans  in  all 
their  roeafuresy  now  emboldened  them  to  think  not  only  of  defend- 
ing thcmfelves,  but  likewife  of  afling  oiFcnfively  againll  Great 
Britain.  The  conqueft  of  Canada  appeared  an  objedl  within  their 
feach}  and  that  one  would  be  attended  with  many  advantages ;  and  as  an 
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invaiion  of  that  province  was  lately  facilitated  by  the  taking  of  Crown 
point  and  Ticonderago,  it  was  refolvcd,  if  pofnble,  to  penetrate  that 
way  into  Canada,  and  reduce  Quebec  during  the  winter,  before  the 
fleets  and  armies,  which  they  were  well  aflurcd  would  fail  thither  from 
Britain,  ftiould  arrive.  By  order  of  Congrefs,  therefore,  three  thoufand 
men  were  put  under  the  command  of  Generals  Montgomery  and  Schuy- 
ler, with  orders  to  proceed  to  Lake  Champlain,  from  whence  they 
were  to  be  conveyed  in  flat-bottomed  boats  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Sorel,  a  branch  of  the  great  river  St.  Laurence,  and  on  which  is  fituated 
a  fort  of  tho*fame  name  with  the  river.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were 
oppofed  by  General  Carlcton,  governor  of  Canada ;  a  man  of  great 
activity  and  experience  in  war  ;  who,  with  a  very  few  troops,  had  hi- 
therto been  able  to  keep  in  awe  the  difaffcfted  pcopl?:  of  Canada,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  reprcfentations  of  the  colonifts.  He  had  now  aug- 
mented his  army  by  a  confiderable  number  of  Indians,  and  promifcd 
even  in  his  prefent  fituation  to  make  a  very  formidable  refinance. 

As  foon  as  General  Montgomery  arrived  at  Crown  Point,  he  received 
information  that  fcveral  armed  vcflels  were  ftationed  at  St.  John's,  a 
ftrong  fort  on  the  Sorel,  with  a  view  to  prevent  his  crof&ng  the  lake; 
on  which  he  took  poflcfiion  of  the  ifland  which  commands  the  mouth  of 
the  Sorel,  and  by  which  he  could  prevent  them  from  entering  the  lake. 
In  conjundion  with  General  Schuyler,  he  next  proceeded  to  St.  John's: 
but  finding  that  place  too  ftrong,  he  landed  on  a  part  of  the  country 
conflderably  diftant,  and  full  of  woods  and  fwamps.  From  thence, 
however,  they  were  driven  by  a  party  of  Indians  whom  General  Carlc- 
ton had  employed. 

The  provincial  army  was  now  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  ifland  of 
which  they  had  at  firft  taken  pofleflbn ;  where  General  Schuyler  being 
taken  ill,  Montgomery  was  left  to  command  alone.  His  firft  ftep  was 
to  gain  over  the  Indians  >Vhom  General  Carleton  had  employed,  and 
this  he  in  a  great  meafure  accompliflied  ;  after  which,  on  receiving  the 
full  number  of  troops  appointed  for  his  expedition,  he  determined  to  lay 
ficge  to  St.  John's.  In  this  he  was  facilitated  by  the  reduftion  of 
Chamblee,  a  fmall  fort  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  found  a  large 
fupply  of  powder.  An  attempt  was  made  by  General  Carleton  to  relieve 
tlje  place;  for  which  purpofe  he  with  great  pains  colledted  about  one 
thoufand  Canadians,  while  Colonel  Maclean  propofed  to  raife  a  regi- 
ment of  the  Highlanders  who  had  emigrated  from  their  own  country 
to  America. 

But  while  General  Carleton  was  on  his  march  with  thefc  new  levies, 
\.e  was  attacked,  by  a  fuperior  force  of  provincials  and  utterly  defeated; 
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which  being  made  known  to  another  body  of  Canadians  who  had  joined 
Colonel  Maclean,  they  abandoned  him  without  ftriking  a  blow,  and  he 
.xvai  obliged  to  retreat  to  Quebec. 

The  defeat  of  Gtsneral  Carleton  was  a  fufHcient  recompence  to  the 
Americans  for  that  of  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  which  had  happened  fbme 
time  before.  The  fuccefs  which  had  attended  this  centleman  againft 
>Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago  hud  emboldened  him  to  make  a  fimilar 
attempt  on  Montreal ;  but  being  attacked  by  the  militia  of  the  place, 
fupported  by  a  detachment  of  regulars,  he  was  entirely  defeated  and  taken 
prifoner. 

As  the  defeat  of  General  Carleton  and  the  defertion  of  Maclean's 
forces  left  no  room  for  the  garrifon  of  St.  John's  to  hope  for  any  relief, 
.they  now  confented  to  furrender  therafelves  prifoners  of  war ;  but  were 
in  other  refpefts  treated  with  great  humanity.  They  were  in  numbef 
five  hundred  regulars  and  two  hundred  Canadians,  among  whom  were 
many  of  the  French  nobilitv,  who  had  been  very  a^ve  in  {Promoting 
the  caufe  of  Britain,  among  their  countrymen.' 

General  Montgomery  next  took  meafures  to  prevent  the  Briti(h 
(hipping  from  paffing  down  the  river  from  Montreal  to  Quebec.  This 
he  accomplifhed  fo  effectually,  that  the  whole  were  taken.  The  town 
itfelf  was  obliged  to  furrender  at  difcretion;  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft 
difficulty  that  General  Carleton  efcaped  in  an  open  boat  by  the  favour 
of  a  dark  night. 

No  further  obftacle  now  remained  in  the  way  of  the  Americans  to  the 
capital,  except  what  arofe  from  the  nature  of  the  country ;  and  thefe 
indeed  were  very  confiderablc.  Nothing,  however,  could  damp  the  ar- 
dour of  the  provincials.  Notwithilanding  it  was  now  the  middle  of 
November,  and  the  depth  of  winter  was  at  hand,  Colonel  Arnold  formed 
a  defign  of  penetrating  through  woods,  moraiTes,  and  the  mod  fright- 
ful folitudes,  from  New  England  to  Canada,  by  a  nearer  way  than  that 
which  Montgomery  had  chofen ;  and  this  he  accomplifhed  in  fpite  of 
every  difficulty,  to  the  aflonilbment  of  all  who  faw  or  heard  of  the  at- 
tempt. This  defperate  march,  however,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  con- 
ducive to  any  good  purpofe.  A  third  part  of  his'  men  under  another 
colonel  had  abandoned  him  by  the  way,  under  pretence  of  want  of  pro- 
viftons;  the  total  want  of  artillery  rendered  his  prefence  infignificanc 
before  a  place  flrongly  fortified  ;  and  the  fmallnefs  of  his  army  tendered 
it  even  doubtful  whether  he  could  have  taken  the  town  by  furprife. 
The  Canadians  indeed  were  amazed  at  the  exploit,  and  their  inclina- 
tion to  revolt  from  Britain  was  fomewhat  augmented ;  but  none  of  them 
«i  yer  took  up  arms  m  behalf  of  America.  The  conflernation  into  which 
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the  town  of  Quebec  was  thrown,  proved  detrimental  rather  than  other- 
wife  to  the  expedition ;  as  it  doubled  the  vigilance  and  adivity  of  the 
inhabitants  to  prevent  any  furprife ;  and  the  appearance  of  common  dan- 
ger united  all  parties,  who,  before  the  arrival  of  Arnold,  were  contending 
moft  violently  with  one  another.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  content 
himfelf  with  blocking  up  the  avenues  to  the  town,  in  order  to  diftrefs 
the  garrifon  for  want  of  provifions ;  and  even  this  he  was  unable  to  do 
cffi^ually>  by  reafon  of  the  fmall  nuanber  of  his  men. 

The  matter  was  not  much  mended  by  the  arrival  of  General  Mont- 
gomery. The  force  he  had  with  him,  even  when  united  with  that  of 
Arnold,  was  too  infignificant  to  attempt  the  redudlion  of  a  place  fo 
firongly  fortified,  efpecially  with  the  aififiance  only  of  a  few  mortars 
and  field-pieces.  After  the  fiege  had  continued  through  the  month  of 
December,  General  Montgomery,  confcious  that  he  could  accompliih  his 
end  no  other  way  than  by  furprife,  refolved  to  make  an  attempt  on  the 
laft  day  of  the  year  1775.  The  method  he  took  at  this  time  was  per- 
haps the  beft  that  human  wifdom  could  devife.  He  advanced  by  break 
pf  day,  in  the  midft  of  an  heavy  fall  of  fnow,  which  covered  his  men ' 
from  the  fight  of  the  enemy.  Two  real  attacks  were  made  by  himfelf 
and  Colonel  Arnold,  at  the  fame  time  that  two  feigned  attacks  were 
made  on  two  ether  places,  thus  to  did t aft  the  garrifon,  and  make  them 
divide  their  forces.  One  of  the  real  attacks  was  made  by  the  people  of 
J^ew  York,  and  the  other  by  thofe  of  New  England,  under  Arnold. 
Their  hopes  of  fiirprifing  the  place,  however,  were  defeated  by  the  fignal 
for  the  attack  being,  through  fome  miftake,  given  too  foon.  General 
Montgomery  himfelf  had  the  moft  dangerous  place,  being  obliged  to 
pafs  between  the  river  and  fome  high  rocks  on  which  the  Upper  Town 
(lands ;  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  make  what  hafte  he  could  to  clofe 
with  the  enemy.  His  fate,  however,  was  now  decided.  Having  forced 
the  firft  barrier,  a  violent  difcharge  of  muflcetry  and  grape  (hot  from  the 
fecond  killed  him^  his  principal  officers,  and  the  moft  of  the  party  he 
commanded ;  on  which  thofe  who  remained  immediately  retreated^ 
Colonel  Arnold  in  the  mean  time  made  a  defperate  attack  on  the  Lower 
Town)  and  carried  one  of  the  barriers  after  an  an  obftinate  refiftance  of 
an  hour;  but  in  the  aftion  he  himfelf  received  a  wound,  which  obliged 
him  to  withdraw.  The  attack,  however,  was  continued  by  the  officers 
whom'  he  had  left,  and  another  barrier  forced  :  but  the  garrifon,  now 
perceiving  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared  except  from  that  quarter,  col- 
lefted  their  whole  force  againft  it ;  and,  after  a  defperate  engagement. 
of  three  hours,  overpowered  the  Provincials,  and  obliged  them  to  fur- 
render, 
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In  this  aflinn  the  valour  of  the  provincial  troops  could  not  be  ex- 
ceeded. Such  a  terrible  difafter  left  no  hope  reoiaining  of  the  accotn- 
plifliment  of  their  purpofe,  as  General  Arnold  could  now  fcarce  number 
eight  hundred  eflfeflive  men  under  his  command.  He  did  not,  however, 
abandon  the  province,  or  even  remove  to  a  greater  dtftance  than  three 
miles  from  Quebec  ;  and  here  he  ftill  found  means  to  annoy  the  garrifon 
very  confiderably  by  intercepting  their  provifions.  The  Canadians, 
notwithftanding  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  American  arms,  ftill  continued 
friendly ;  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  fullain  the  hardfliips  of  a  winter 
encampment  in  that  mod  fevere  climate.  The  Congrefs,  far  from  paf- 
fing  any  cenfure  on  him  for  his  misfortune,  created  him  a  brigadier- 
general. 

While  hoftilitics  were  thus  carried  on  with  vigour  in  the  north,  the 
flame  of  contention  was  gradually  extending  itfelf  in  the  fonth.  Lord 
Dunmore,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  was  involved  in  difputes  fimilar  to 
thofe  which  had  taken  place  in  other  colonies.  Thefe  had  proceeded 
fo  far  that  the  atfembly  was  diffolved ;  which  in  this  province  was  at- 
tended  with  a  confequence  unknown  to  the  reft.  As  Virginia  contained 
a  great  number  of  flaves,  it  was  neceflary  that  a  militia  ihould  be  kept 
conftantly  on  foot  to  keep  them  in  awe.  During  the  diflfolution  of  the 
aiTenably  the  militia-laws  expired;  and  the  people, after  complaining  of  the 
danger  they  were  in  from  the  negroes,  formed  a  convention,  which  en- 
a^ed,  that  each  county  ihould  raife  a  quota  for  the  defence  of  the  pro- 
vince. Dunmore,  on  this,  removed  the  poivder  from  Williamlburg ; 
which  created  fuch  difcohtcnts,  that  an  immediate  quarrel  would  proba- 
bly have  enCued,  had  not  the  merchants  of  the  tdwn  undertaken  to  ob- 
tain fatisfaflion  for  the  injury  fuppofed  to  be  done  to  the  community. 
This  tranquillity,  however,  was  foon  interrupted ;  the  people,  alarmed 
by  a  report  that  an  armed  party  on  their  way  from  the  roan  of  war 
where  the  powder  had  been  depoftted,  affembled  in  arms,  and  deter- 
mined to  oppofe  by  force  any  farther  removals.  In  fome  of  the  confe- 
rences which  paiTed  at  this  time,  the  Governor  let  fall  fome  unguarded 
expreiTions,  fuch  as  threatening  them  with  fetting  up  the  royal  ftandard, 
proclaiming  liberty  to  the  negroes,  deftroying  the  town  of  Williamiburg, 
&c.  which  were  afterwards  made  public,  and  exag^rated  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  greatly  to  incteafe  the  public  ferment. 

The  people  now  held  frequent  aflemblies.'  Some  of  them  took  up  arms 
with  a  defign  to  force  the  governor  to  reftore  the  powder,  and  to  take 
the  public  money  into  their  own  poifeffion ;  but  on  their  way  to  WiU 
liamfburgh  for.  this  purpofc,  they  were  met  by  the  receiver-general,  who 
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became  fecurity  for  the  payment  for  the  gunpowderi  atjd  the  inhabitant^ 
promifed  to  take  care  of  the  magazine  and  public  revenue. 

By  this  in'^lrrcftion  the  governor  was  fo  much  intimidated,  that  I^e 
fent  his  family  on  board  a  man  of  war.  He  himfclf,  however,  iffucd 
a  proclamation,  in  which  he  declared  the  behaviour  of  the  perfon  who 
promoted  the  tumult  treafonable,  accufed  the  people  of  difaffeftion.  Sec, 
On  their  part  they  were  by  no  means  deficient  in  recriminating ;  and 
feme  letters  of  his  to  Britain  being  about  the  fame  time  difcovered,  con- 
fcquences  enfued  extremely  fimilar  to  thofe  which  had  been  pccjjfioned 
by  thofe  of  Mr.  Hutchinfon  at  Bofton. 

In  this  ftate  of  confufion  the  Governor  thought  it  neceflary  to  fortify  \ 
his  palace  with  artillery,  and  procure  a  party  of  marines  to  guard  it. 
Lord  North's  conciliatory  propofal  arriving  alfo  about  the  fame  time, 
he  ufed  his  utmoll  endeavours  to  caufe  the  people  to  comply  with  it. 
The  arguments  he  pfed  were  fuch  as  muft  do  him  honour ;  and  had  not 
matters  already  gone  to  fuch  a  pitch,  it  is  highly  probable  that  fome  at- 
tention would  have  been  paid  to  them.  **  The  view,  he  faid,  in  which 
the  colonies,  ought  to  behold  this  conciliatory  propofal  was  no  more  than 
an  earned  admonition  from  Great  Britain  to  relieve  her  wants :  that  the 
utmoft  condefcendence  had  been  ufed  *  ^  the  mode  of  application ;  no 
determinate  fum  having  been  fixed,  as  it  was  thought  moft  worthy  of 
Britifh  gcnerofity  to  take  what  they  thought  could  be  convenient  fpared, 
and  likewife  to  leave  the  mode  of  raifing  it  to  thcmfclves,"  &p.  Eqj 
the  clamour  and  dififatisfajj^ipn  were  now  fo  univerfal,  that  nothing  elfe 
could  be  attended  to.  The  Governor  had  called  an  affcmbly  for  the 
purpofs  of  laying  this  conciliatory  propofal  before  them ;  but  it  had 
been  little  attended  to.  The  affembly  began  their  feflion  by  inquiries 
into  the  ftate  of  the  magazine,  It  had  been  broken  into  by  fome  of  the 
townfmen  ;  for  which  reafon  fpring-guns  had  been  placed  there  by  the 
Governor,  which  difchargcd  themfelves  upon  the  offenders  at  their  en- 
trance :  thefe  circumflances,  with  others  of  a  fimilar  kind,  raifed  fuch 
a  violent  uproar,  that  as  foon  as  the  preliminary  bufinefs  of  the  feflion 
was  over,  the  Governor  retired  on  board  a  man  of  war,  informing  the  af- 
fcmbly that  he  durft  no  longer  truil  himfclf  on  fliore.  This  produced  a  long 
courfe  of  difputation,  which  ended  in  a  pofitive  refufal  of  the  Governor 
to  trull  himfclf  again  in  Williamft)urg,  even  to  give  his  affent  to  the  bills, 
which  conld  not  be  pafltd  without  it,  and  though  the  affembly  offered 
to  bind  themfelves  for  his  j^erfcnal  fafety.  In  his  tqrn  he  rcqueflcd  them 
to  meet  him  on  board  the  man  of  wqr,  where  he  then  was ;  but  this 
propofal  was  rrje(fled,  and  all  further  correfpondence  containing  the 
|call  ap^iearance  of  fricndlhip  wa^  difcontinucd| 
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Lord  Dunmore^  thus  deprived  of  his  government,  attempted  to  re- 
duce by  force  thofe  whom  he  could  no  longex  govern.  Some  of  the 
moil  (Irenuous  adherents  to  the  Britiih  caufe,  whom  their  zeal  had  rcn- 
det-ed  obnoxious  at  home,  now  repaired  to  him.  He  was  alfo  joined 
by  niimbets  of  hUck  (laves.  With  thefe,  and  the  afliftance  of  the  Britiih 
(hipping,  he  was  for  fome  time  enabled  to  carry  on  a  kind  of  predatory 
vfSTf  fuificient  to  hurt  and  exafperate,  but  not  to  fubdue.  After  fome 
inconfiderable  attempts  on  land,  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  flaves,  and 
fetting  up  the  royal  flandard,  he  took  up  his  refidence  at  Norfolk,  a  ma« 
ritime  town  of  fome  confcquencc,  where  the  people  were  better  af- 
feded  to  Britain  than  in  mod  other  places.  A  confidcrable  force,  how* 
ever,  was  colledled  againil  him ;  and  the  natdral  impetuofity  of  his  tem- 
per prompting  hiiti  to  a6l  againft  them  with  more  courage  than  caution*, 
he  was  entirely  defeated,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  his  (hipping,  which 
was  now  crowded  by  the  number  of  thofe  who  had  incurred  the  refcnt- 
ment  of  the  Provincials. 

In  the  mean  time  a  fcheme  of  the  utmoft  magnitude  and  importance 
was  formed  by  one  Mr.  ConoUy,  a  Pennfylvanian,  of  an  intrepid  and 
afpiring  difpofition,  and  attached  to  the  caufe  of  Britain.  The  firft 
Oep  of  this  plan  was  to  enter  into  a  league  with  the  Ohio  Indians. 
This  he  communicated  to  Lord  Dunmore,  and  it  received  his  approba- 
tion :  Upon  which  Co.iolly  fct  out,  and  aftually  fucceeded  in  his  de- 
fign.  On  his  return  he  was  difpatched  to  General  Gage,  from  whom 
he  received  a  colonel's  commifiion,  and  fet  out  in  order  to  accomplifli 
.  the  remainder  of  his  fcheme.  The  plan  in  general  was,  that  he  Ihould 
return  to  the  Ohio,  where,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Britiih  and  Indians  ia 
thefc  parts,  he  was  to  penetrate  through  the  back  fettlements  into 
Virginia,  and  join  Lord  Dunmore  at  Alexandria.  But  by  an  accident 
very  naturally  to  be  cxpeded,  he  was  difcovered,  taken  prifoner,  and 
(hrown  into  a  dungcoii. 

•     In  theibuthern  colonies  of  Carolina  the  governors  were  expelled  and 
obliged  to  take  refuse  on  lioard  of  men  of  war,  as  Lord  Dunmore  had 

been  and  Mr.  Martin,  governor  of  North  Carolina,  on  a  charge  of  at- 
tempting to  raife  the  hack-fetrlers,  confifting  chiefly  of  Scots  High- 
landers, againft  the  colony.  Having  fecured  themfelves  againft  any 
attempts  from  thefe  enemies,  however,  they  proceeded  to  regulate  their 

internal  concerns  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  reft  of  the  colonies ;  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  1775,  Britain  behs;ld  the  whole  of  Ar.erica  united 
againil  her  in  the  moil  determined  oppofition.  Her  vail  poiTeilions  of  that 
trait  of  land  were  now  reduced  to  the  iingle  townof  Boilon)  in  which  her 

3  i>  2  force* 
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forces  were  befieged  by  an  enemy  with  whom  they  were  apparently  not 
able  to  tofitt  and  by  whom  they  muft  of  courfe  expeA  in  a  very  (hort 
time  to  be  exp\d(ed<i  The  fituation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bofton,  indeed, 
was  peculiarly  ulrAitippy.  After  having  failed  in  their  attempts  to  leave 
the  town.  General  Gage  had  confented  to  allow  them  to  retire  with  their 
cflReAs ;  but  afterwards,  for  what  reafon  does  not  well  appear,  he  refufed 
to  fulfil  his  promife.  When  he  religned  his  place  to  General  Howe  in 
Odlober  1775,  the  latter,  appreh^nfivc  that  they  might  give  intelligence 
of  the  fituation  of  the  Britifli  troopSy  ftH£lIy  prohibited  any  perfon  from 
leaving  the  place  under  pain  of  military  eXecotion.  Thus  matters  con- 
tinued till  the  month  of  March  1776^  when  the  town  was  evacuated. 

On  the  2d  of  that  month,  General  Wafliington  opened  a  battery  oa 
the  weft  fide  of  the  town,  from  whence  it  was  bombarded  with  a  heavy 
fire  of  cannon  at  the  fame  time ;  and  three  days  after,  it  was  attacked 
by  another  battery  from  the  eaftern  (hore.  This  terrible  attack  con- 
tinued for  fourteen  days  without  intermifiion ;  when  General  Howe, 
finding  the  place  no  longer  tenable,  determined  if  poflible  to  driye  the 
enemy  from  their  works.  Preparations  were  therefore  made  for  a  moft 
vigorous  attack  on  an  hill  called  Dorchefter  Neck,  which  the  Ameri- 
cans had  fortified  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would  in  all  probability  have 
rendered  the  enterprife  next  to  defperate.  No  difiiculties,  however, 
were  fufiicirnt  to  daunt  the  fpirit  of  the  general ;  and  every  thing  was  in 
readinefs,  when  a  ftorm  prevented  this  intended  exertion  of  Britifli 
valour.  Next  day,  upon  a  more  clofe  infpedion  of  the  works  they 
were  to  attack,  it  was  thought  advifeable  to  defift  from  the  enterprife 
altogether.  The  fortifications  were  very  flrong,  and  extremely  well 
provided  with  artillery ;  and  befides  other  implements  of  deftrudlion, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  hogfheads  of  ftones  were  provided  to  roll  down 
upon  the  enemy  as  they  came  up ;  which,  as  the  afcent  was  extremely 
fteep,  muft  have  done  prodigious  execution. 

Nothing  therefore  now  remained  but  to  tliink  of  a  retreat ;  and  even 
this  was  attended  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  and  danger.  The  Ameri- 
cans, however,  knowing  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Britifli  general 
to  reduce  the  town  to  afhes,  which  could  not  have  been  repaired  in 
many  years,  did  not  thipk  proper  to  give  the  leaft  moleftation ;  and  for 
the  fpace  of  a  fortnight  the  troops  were  employed  in  the  evacuation  of 
the  place,  from  whence  they  carried  along  with  them  two  thonfand  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  durft  not  ftay  on  account  of  their  attachment  to 
the  Britiih  caufe.  From  Bofton  they  failed  to  Halifax ;  but  all  their 
vigilance  could  not  prevent  a  number  of  vahable  fhips  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A  confulerable  quantity  of  cannon  and  am- 
munition 
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munition  had  alfo  been  left  at  Bunker's  Hill  and  Bofton  Neck ;  and  in 
the  town,  an  immenfe  variety  of  goods,  principally  woollen  and  linen^ 
of  which  the  provincials  ftood  very  much  in  need.  The  eftates  of 
thofe  who  fled  to  Halifax  were  confifcated ;  as  alfo  thofe  who  were  at- 
tached to  government,  and  had  remained  in  the  town.  As  an  attack 
was  expedted  as  foon  as  the  Britiih  forces  fliould  arrive,  every  method 
was  employed  to  render  the  fortifications,  already  very  ftrong,  impreg* 
nable.  For  this  purpofe  fome  foreign  engineers  were  employed,  who 
had  before  arrived  at  Bellon ;  and  fo  eager  were  people  of  all  ranks  to 
accompUfh  this  bufinefs,  that  every  able-bodied  man  in  the  place, 
without  diflinflion  of  rank,  fet  apart  two  days  in  the  week,  to  complete 
2t  the  fooner. 

The  Americans  about  this  time  began  to  be  influenced  by  new  views. 
The  military  arrangements  of  the  preceding  year — their  unexpeAed 
union,  and  prevailing  enthufiafm,  expanded  the  minds  of  their  leaders* 
and  elevated  the  fentiments  of  the  great  body  of  their  people.  Decifive 
meafures  which  would  have  been  lately  reprobated,  now  met  with  ap- 
probation. 

The  favouiers  of  fubordination  under  the  former  conftitutvon,  urged 
the  advantages  of  a  fupreme  head,  to  controul  the  difputes  of  interfering 
colonies,  and  alfo  the  benefits  which  flowed  from  union ;  and  that  inde- 
pendence was  untried  ground,  and  fhould  not  be  entered  upon  but  in  tte. 
laft  cxtremit;-. 

They  flattered  themfelves  that  Great  Britain  was  fo  fully  convinced 
of  the  determined  fpirit  of  America,  that  if  the  pcefent  controverijr 
was  compromifed,  fhe  would  not  at  any  future  period  refume  an  injuri- 
ous exercife  of  her  fupremacy.  They  were  therefore  for  proceeding 
no  farther  than  to  defend  themfelves  in  the  charafler  of  fubjeAs,  trufting 
th.it  ere  long  the  prefent  hoftile  meafures  would  be  relinquifhed,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  two  countries  re-eftabH(hed.  The  favourers  of  this 
fyftem  were  embarrafTed,  and  all  their  arguments  weakened  by  the  per- 
fevc ranee  of  Great  Britain  in  her  fchemes  of  coercion.  A  probable 
hope  of  a  fpee  Jy  repeal  of  a  few  afts  of  Parliament  would  have  greatly 
increafcd  the  number  of  thofe  who  were  advocates  for  reconciliation. 
But  the  certainty  of  intelligence  to  the  contrary  gave  additional  force  to  the 
arguments  of  the  oppofite  party.  TTiough  new  weight  was  daily  thrown 
into  the  fcale,  in  which  the  advantages  of  independence  were  weighed^ 
yet  it  did  not  preponderate  till  about  that  time  in  1776,  when  intelll* 
gcnce  reached  the  Colonifts  of  the  aft  of  Parliament  paf&d  in  December 
1775,  for  throwing  them  out  of  Britifh  prote(flion,  and  of  hiring  foreign 
i;roop8  to  affift  in  efFe(^ing  their  conquell,     Refjiefting  the  firft  it  was 
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faidi  **  that  proteAion  and  allegiance  were  reciprocal,  and  that  the  rH 
fufal  of  the  firft  was  a  legal  ground  of  juftification  for  withholding  the 
laft,"  They  confidcrcd  thcmfelvfs  to  be  thereby  difcharged  from  ihei^ 
allegiance,  and  that  to  declare  theaifelves  independent  was  no  more, 
than  to  announce  to  the  world  the  real  political  (late  in  which  Great 
Britain  had  placed  them.  This  ii\  proved  that  the  Colonics  niight 
conftitutionally  declare  themfclves  independent,  but  the  hiring  of 
foreign  troops  to  make  war  upon  them,  demondrated  the  neccHity  of 
their  doing  it  immediately.  I'hey  rcafoned  that  if  Great  Britain  called 
in  the  aid  of  ftrangers  to  crufli  them,  they  mud  fcek  fimilar  relief  for 
their  own  prefervation.  But  they  well  knew  this  coold  not  be  expeded, 
while  they  were  in  arms  againft  their  acknowledged  Sovereign.  They 
had  therefore  only  a  choice  of  diiUcultics,  and  muft  either  feek  foreign 
aid  as  independent  dates,  or  continue  in  the  aukward  and  hazardous 
fituation  of  fubjefts,  carrying  on  war  from  their  own  refources,  both 
againft  the  King,  and  fuch  mercenaries  as  he  chofe  to  employ  for  their 
fubjugation.  Neceflity,  not  choice,  forced  them  on  the  decifion.  Sub- 
miflion,  without  obtaining  a  redrefs  of  their  grievances,  was  advocated 
by  none  who  poffeffed  the  public  confidence.  Some  of  the  popular 
leaders  may  have  fecretly  wilhcd  for  independence  from  the  beginning 
of  the  controverfy,  but  their  number  was  final!  and  their  fentiments 
were  not  generally  known. 

While  the  public  mind  was  balancing  on  tlits  eventful  ful^'ed,  feveral 
writers  placed  the  advantages  of  independence  in  various  points  of  view. 
Among  thefe  Thomas  Paine  in  a  pamphlet,  under  the  f.gnature  of 
•  Common  Sen/e,  held  the  moft  diftinguilhcd   rank.     The  ftile,  manner, 
and  language  of  this  performance  was  calculated  to  intcreft  the  paffions, 
and  to  roufe  all  the  aflive  powers  of  human  nature.    With  a  view  of 
operating  on  the  fentiments  of  a  religious  people,  Scripture  was  preffed 
into  his  fervice,  and  the  powers,  and  even  the  name  of  a  king  was 
rendered  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  numerous  Colonids  who  hud  read 
and  ftudied  the  hidory  of  the  Jew*,  as  recorded  in  the  Old  Tedament. 
The  folly  of  that  people  in  revolting  from  a  government^  indituted  by 
Heaven  itfelf,  and  the  opprefllons  to  which  they  were  fubjefted  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  luding  after  kings  to  rule  over  them,  afforded  an  ex- 
cellent handle  for  pre-pofTefling  the  Colonids  in  favour  of  republican 
inftitutions,  and  prejudicing  them  againd  kingly  government.     Here> 
ditary  fuccelEon  was  turned  into  ridicule.     The  abfurdity  of  fubjedling 
a  great  continent  to  a  froall  ifland  on  the  other  fide  of  the  globe,  was 
leprefented  in' fuch  ftriking  language,  as  to  intereft  the  honour  and  pride 
of  the  Colonids  in  renouncing  the  government  of  Great  Britain. 

s  .        .    •■     .      :     The 
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The  neceflityi  the  aJ  vantage,  and  practicability  of  independence  were 
iorcibly  deinonftriited.     Nothing  could  be  better  timed  than  this  per- 
formance ;  it  wai  iuiilrcfled  to  freemen,  who  had  juft  received  convinc- 
ing proof,  that  Great  Britain  had  thrown  them  out  of  her  proteAion, 
liad  engaged  foreign  mercenaries  to  make  war  upon  them,  and  ferioufly 
defigiied  to  compel   their  uiiconditional  Tubmiflion   to  her  unlimited 
power.     It    found   the   Culunills  mod  thoroughly   alarmed  for  their 
liberties,  and  difpofcd  to  do  and  fuffer  any  thing  that  promifed  their 
eftablifhment.     In  ujiion  with  the  feelings  and  fentiments  of  the  people, 
it  produced  furprifing  cfl'cits.    Many  thoufands  were  convinced,  and 
>vcre  led  to  approve  and  long  for  a  fcparation  from  the  Mother  Country. 
Though  that  ineafurc,  a  few  months  before,  was  not  only  foreign  from 
their  wiHiCii,  but  the  olijcd  of  their  abhorrence,  the  current  fuddenly 
liecame  fo  Itron^  in  its  favour,  that  it  bore  down  all  oppofition.    The 
nniU'.tude  was  hurried  down  the  ilream,  but  fome  worthy  men  could  not 
eafily  reconcile  themfelvci  to  the  idea  of  an  eternal  fcparation  from  a 
country  to  which  they  hud  been  long  bound  by  the  moft  endearing  tic8» 
They  faw  the  fword  drawn,  but  could  not  tell  when  it  would  be 
(headied  ;  they  feared  that  the  difperlbd  individuals  of  the  feveral  Colo- 
pies  would  not  be  brought  to  coalcfce  under  an  efHcient  government, 
3nd  that  after  much  anarchy,  fome  future  Casfar  would  grafp  their 
liberties,  and  confirm  himfclf  on  a  throne  of  defpotifm.    They  doubted 
(he  perfeverauce  of  their  countrymen  in  eSedling  their  independence, 
and  were  alfo  apprehenfivc  that  in  cafe  of  fuccefs,  their  future  condition 
\vould  be  lefs   happy  than  their  pad:.    Some  refpedable  individuals 
whofe  principles  vi?ci'e  pure,  but  whofe  fouls  were  not  of  that  firm  tex- 
ture which  revolutions  require,  Huunk  back  from  the  bold  meafures 
propofed  by  their  more  adventurous  countr)-men.    To  fubmit  without 
an  appeal  to  Heaven,  though  fccretly  wiihed  for  by  fome,  was  not  the 
avowed  fentiraent  of  any ;  but  to  jierfevere  in  petitioning  and  refifting, 
was  the  fyftcm  of  fome  mif;',iiided  honett  men.    The  favourers  of  this 
opinion  were  generally  wanting  in  that  decifion  which  grafps  at  great 
objefts,  and  influenced  by  that  timid  policy  which  does  its  work  by 
halves.     Moft  of  them  dreaded  the  power  of  Britain.    A  few,  on  the 
fcore  of  intereft,  or  an  cxpeftancy  of  favours  from  royal  government, 
refufed  to  concur  with  the  general  voice.    Some  of  the  natives  of  the 
Parent  State,  who  having  lately  fettled  in  the  Colonics,  had  not  yet  ex- 
changed European  A)r  American  ideas,  together  with  a  few  others,  con- 
fcientioufly  oppo'ed  the  mcafures  of  Congrcfs:  but  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people,  find  cfiK'cially  of  the  fpiritcd  and  independent  part  of  the 

community. 
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community,  came  with  farprifing  unanimity  into  the  projcA  of  inde* 
pendence. 

The  Americans,  thus  exafperated  to  the  utmoft  by  the  proceedings  of 
parliament,  now  formally  renounced  all  connexion  with  Britain,  and 
declared   themfelves  independent.      This  celebrated  declaration  was 
,  publifhed  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  and  is  as  follows : 

«*  When,  in  the  courie  of  human  events,  it  becomes  neccflary  for  one 
people  to  difTolve  the  political  bands  which  have  conneded  them  with 
another,  and  to  aiTume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  feparate  and 
equal  ftation  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle 
them,  a  decent  refped  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they 
ibottld  declare  the  caufcs  which  impel  them  to  the  feparation. 

**  We  hold  thcfe  truths  to  be  felf-evident :  That  all  men  are  created 
tqual ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
lights;  that^mongthefe  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  purfuitof  happincfs ; 
that  to  fecure  thefe  rights  governments  are  inftituted  among  men,  de- 
riving their  juft  powers  from  the  confent  of  the  governttd ;  that  when« 
ever  any  form  of  government  becomes  deftruftive  of  thefe  ends,  it  is 
the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  aboliih  it,  and  to  inftitute  a  new 
government,  laying  its  foundation  on  fuch  principles,  and  organizing 
its  powers  in  fuch  form,  as  to  them  ftiall  feem  moft  likely  to  effedl  their 
fafety  and  l^appinefs.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  did^ate,  that  governments 
}ong  eftabliihed  fhould  not  be  changed  for  light  and  tranfient  caufes ; 
and  accordingly  all  experience  hath  fhewn,  that  manlcind  are  more  dif* 
pofed  to  fuffer  while  evils  are  fufferablc,  than  to  right  themfel .'.  / 
aboliihing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accuftomed.  But  when  a  long 
train  of  abufes  and  ufurpations,  purfuing  invariably  the  fame  ohjcft, 
evinces  a  defign  to  reduce  them  under  abfolute  defpotifm,  it  is  their 
\  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  fiich  government,  and  to  provide 
new  guards  for  their  future  fecurity.  Such  has  been  the  patient  fuffer^ 
ance  of  thefe  Colonies ;  and  fuch  is  now  the  neceflity  which  conftrain< 
them  to  alter  their  former  fyftcms  of  government.  The  hiftory  of  the 
rrefent  king  of  Great-Britain  is  a  hiftory  of  repeated  injuries  and  ufur- 
ptions,  all  having  in  direft  objeft  the  eftablilhment  of  an  abfolute  ty-» 
ranny  over  thefe  States.  To  prove  this,  let  fails  be  fubmitted  to  a 
candid  world. 

"  He  has  refufed  his  aflent  to  laws  the  moft  wholcfomc  and  necelTary  for 
the  public  good. 

"  He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pafs  laws  of  immediate  and  pref- 
iing  importance^    unlcfs  fufpended  iii  their  operation  till  his   aflent 
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ftiould  be  obtained ;  and  when  fo  rufpendcdi  he  has  utterly  negle^cd 
to  attend  to  them. 

«•  He  has  refufed  to  pafs  other  laws  for  ihe  accommodation  of  large 
diftri(\s  of  people,  unlcfs  thofe  people  would  rclinquilh  the  riglit  of  re- 
prefentittion  in  the  legiilature  ;  a  right  ineftimable  to  them,  and  formi- 
dable to  tyrants  only. 

**  He  has  called  together  legiflatlve  bodies  at  places  unufual,  uncom- 
fortablc,  and  diftant  from  the  depofitory  of  their  public  records,  for  the 
ible  purpofe  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  meafures. 

"  He  has  difiblved  reprcfentative  houfes  repeatedly,  for  oppofingwidi 
manly  firmnefs  his  invafions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

"  He  has  relufed,  for  a  long  time  after  fuch  diffolutions,  to  caufc  others 
to  be  elefted ;  whereby  the  legiflativc  powers,  incapable  of  annihila- 
tion, have  returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercife ;  the  State 
remaining  in  the  mean  time  expofed  to  all  the  danger  of  invafion  from 
without,  and  convulflons  within. 

"  He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population  of  thefe  States ;  for 
t3iat  purpofe  obftrufting  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners ;  re- 
fufing  to  pafs  others  to  encourage  their  migrations  hither;  and  raiftng 
the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

"  He  has  obftrufted  the  adminiftrationof  juftice,  by  refufing  his  affent 
to  laws  for  eftablifhing  judiciary  powers. 

*'  He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of 
their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  falaries. 

"  He  has  erefted  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  fent  hither  fwarms  of 
officers  to  harrafs  our  people  and  eat  out  their  fubftance. 

*'  He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  (landing  armies,  without 
the  confent  of  our  legiflatures. 

"  He  has  affefted  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  fuperior 
to,  the  civil  power. 

«'  He  has  combined  with  others  to  fubjeft  us  to  a  jurifdiftion  foreign 
to  our  conftitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws  j  giving  his  affent 
to  their  a3ls  of  pretended  legiQation  : 

•<  For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us: 

"  For  proteding  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punifhmcnt  for  any 
murders  which  they  (hould  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  States : 

**  For  cutting  oiFour  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world  : 

*' For  impofing  taxes  on  us  without  our  confent : 

"  For  depriving  us,  in  many  cafes,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury : 

**  For  tranfporting  us  beyond  feas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offeqces : 
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«  For  abotiihing  the  free  fyflcm  of  Engliih  laws  in  a  neighbourinf;  pro* 
vince>  cdabliihing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  it* 
boundaries,  fo  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  inllrumcnt  for 
introducing  the  fame  abfolute  rule  into  thefe  colonies : 

«  For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolifhing  our  moft  valuable  Iflwf, 
and  altering  fundamentally  the  forms  of  our  govcrnmenti : 

For  fufpending  our  own  legiflatures,  and  declaring  themfclvei  invcAcd 
with  {x>wer  tolegidate  for  us  in  all  cafes  whatfoever. 

<'  He  has  abdicated  government  hercf  by  ueclaring  us  out  of  liii  pro* 
ted\ion,  and  waging  war  againft  us. 

"  He  has  plundered  our  fcas,  ravaged  our  coafts,  burnt  our  townii  and 
deilroyed  tlie  lives  of  our  people. 

'<  He  is,  at  this  timci  tranfporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenariei 
to  complete  the  works  of  death,  defolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun 
with  circumilances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  fcarccly  paralleled  in  the  molt 
barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civili/ed  nation. 

<*  He  has  condrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on  the  high  feas, 
to  bear  arras  againft  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their 
friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  thenifelves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domcllic  infurredlionsamongft  us,  and  has  cmkavoured 
to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the  roercilefs  Indian  fuvageii 
whofe  known  rule  of  warfare,  is  an  undiftinguilhed  dcllruAion  of  all 
ages,  fcxes,  and  conditions.         ,      ,  •    fi^  .^ffir?!!*' 

"  In  every  ftage  of  thefe  oppreflions  we  have  petitioned  for  redrefs  in 
the  moft  humble  terms :  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  anfwered  only 
by  repeated  Injury.  A  prince  whofe  charadcr  is  thus  marked  by 
every  aft  which  may  define  a  tyrapt,  is  iipfi;  to  be  t}»6  ruler  of  a  free 
people. 

**  Nor  have  we  been  wanting  to  our  Britifh  brethren,  We  have  warned 
them  from  time  to  time  of  attempts  made  by  their  legiflaturc  to  extend 
an  unwarrantable  jurisdiftion  over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  flt« 
circumftanccs  of  our  emigration  and  fettlemcnt  here.  We  have  apj>eulcd 
to  their  native  juRice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  tliem,  by 
the  ties  of  our  comnvm  kindred,  to  diflivow  thefe  ufurpations,  which 
would  inevitably  interrupt  opr  connections  and  correfpondence.  They, 
too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  jullicc  and  confanguinity,  Wc 
muft,  therefore,  acquiefce  in  the  neceflity  which  denounces  our  ft'para. 
tion,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  reft  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  iit 
peace  friends. 

"  We,  therefore,  the  Rcprefentativesof  the  United  States  of  Americfli 
in  General  Congrefs  affembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
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World  for  the  rcAitude  of  our  intentions,  doi  in  the  name  and  by  the 
nuthurtty  of  the  good  people  of  thefe  colonic!!,  fotemnly  publifh  and 
declare,  That  thefe  United  Colonies  arCi  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
Frer  and  iNUEi'ttfotNT  States;  that  they  are  abfolvcd  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  BritiOi  crown,  and  that  all  political  connexion  between 
them  and  the  State  of  Great-Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dif* 
folved  ;  and  that  as  Free  and  Independent  States,  they  h  ivr  full  power 
to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contra^  ^iilianoes,  cilablifli  co.-n  p  r..:^  an4 
to  do  ail  other  afts  and  things  whi?''  Indcpndjii:  7::tfos  m.y  '  right 
do.  And  for  the  fupport  of  this  Dcclaratioi  ,  m'wH  t  rrii.  reliance  on 
the  proteAion  of  Divine  Providence,  we  inutu;ii!y  ilctiijc  to  each  othui 
our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  facred  honour." 

Previous  to  this  a  circular  letter  had  been  lin^  fhwu^h  each  C(  'rriv, 
Hating  the  reafons  for  it ;  and  fuch  was  fh-:^  9.k'mfA%'j  nuw  o'en'  vnSK. 
prevailing  againft  Great  Britain,  that  it  ai'it  vjth  uiiiverf<l  a,pyrobnfion» 
except  in  the  province  of  Maryland  aloi.e.  It  was  nv:  .((ript  ho'w^  Uj 
before  the  people  of  that  colony,  finding  thcmfelvcu  icu  to  j  'e/j'  ih.a- 
gerous  minority,  thought  proper  to  accede  f.c  thf.  wicaiurci  of  the  reft. 
The  manifefto  itfclf  was  much  in  the  ufua!  uylc,  ftjiiM?;  a  long  lift  of 
grievances,  for  which  redrefs  had  been  often  applied  for  in  vain  ;  and  for 
thefe  reafons  they  determined  on  a  final  fepavRiion  ;  i:  hold  the  pco|>(e 
of  Britain  as  the  reft  of  mankind,  **  enemies  in  ^?j.  \u  f«  icc  fiien.h/' 

After  thus  publicly  throwing  off  all  allegiance  and  hope  of  r^'iunciliiK 
tion,  the  colonifts  foon  found  that  an  exertion  of  all  their  ftren^ttt  w£fi 
required  in  order  to  fupport  their  pretenfions.  Their  arms,  indevi, 
had  not,  during  this  feafon,  been  attended  with  fuccefs  iti  C;:iriJiua.  Re< 
inforcements  had  l)een  promifed  to  Color!  /irn')ld,  who  ftill  continued 
the  blockade  of  Quebec;  but  they  did  v.'Jt  ■u.rr'vK  ia  tlm?  lo  fccond  his 
operations.  Being  fenfible,  however,  that  'te  muft  cnther  defift  from 
the  enterprife,  or  finifli  it  fucccfef' 'ly,  he  re.-:ommcnced  in  form;  at- 
tempting to  burn  the  Ihippipg,  arid  c*en  ta  ftorm  the  town  itfelf. 
They  were  unfuc^efsfu!,  however,  by  reafon  of  the  fmallnefs  of  their 
number,  thoug!>  ihcy  ^Lcceeded  fo  far  as  to  burn  a  number  of  houfes  in 
the  fuburbs ;  and  the  garrifon  were  obliged  to  pull  down  the  remainder, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  fire  from"  fpreading. 

As  the  provincials,  though  unable  to  reduce  the  town,  kept  the  gar- 
rifon in  continual  alarms,  and  in  a  very  difagreeable  fituation,  fome  of 
the  nobility  collefled  themfelves  into  a  body  under  the  command  of  one 
Mr.  Beaujeau,  in  order  to  relieve  their  capital ;  but  they  were  met  on 
theit  march  by  the  provincials,  and  fo  entirely  defeated,  that  they  were 
never  afterwards  able  to  attempt  any  thing.  The  Americans,  however, 
»  3T  a         -  had 
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had  but  little  reafon  to  plume  themfelves  on  this  fuccefs.  Their  wa»C 
of  artillery  at  laft  convinced  them,  that  it  was  impraflicable  in  their  fitu. 
ation  to  reduce  a  place  fo  ftrongly  fortified :  the  fmall-pox  at  the  fame 
time  made  its  appearance  in  their  camp,  and  carried  off  great  numbers ; 
intimidating  the  reft  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  deferted  in  crowds. 
To  add  to  their  misfortunes,  the  Britilh  reinforcements  unexpeftedly  ap- 
peared, and  the  -(hips  made  their  way  through  the  ice  with  fuch  celerity, 
that  the  one  parr  of  their  army  was  feparated  from  the  other;  and  Ge- 
neral Carleton  fallying  out  as  foon  as  the  reinforcement  was  landed,  ob- 
liged them  to  fly  with  the  utmoft  precipitation,  leaving  behind  them  all 
their  cannon  and  military  ftores ;  at  the  fame  time  that  their  (hipping 
was  entirely  captured  by  veflels  fent  up  the  river  for  that  purpofe.  On 
this  occafion  the  provincials  fled  with  fuch  precipitation  that  they  could 
not  be  overtaken  ;  fo  that  none  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Britifh  ex- 
cepting the  fick  and  wounded.  General  Carleton  now  gave  a  fignal  in- 
ftance  of  his  humanity  :  Being  well  apprifed  that  many  of  the  provincials 
had  not  been  able  to  accompany  the  reft  in  their  retreat,  and  that  they 
were  concealed  in  woods,  &c.  in  a  very  deplorable  fltuation,  he  generoufly 
iffued  a  proclamation,  ordering  proper  perfons  to  feek  them  out,  and 
give  them  relief  at  the  public  expenoe  ;  at  the  fame  time,  left,  through 
fear  of  being  made  prifoners,  they  ftiould  refufe  thefe  offers  of  humanitj-, 
he  promifed,  that,  as  foon  as  their  fltuation  enabled  them,  they  Ihould  be 
at  liberty  to  depart  to  their  rcfpet^ive  homes.      -^ . ;  /^;  ;.>..  .t>;';-i  is/ 

The  Britifh  general,  now  freed  from  any  danger  of  an  attack,  waj 
foon  enabled  to  a<fl  offenfively  againft  the  provincials,  by  the  arrival  of 
the  forces  deftined  for  that  purpofe  from  Britain.  By  thefe  he  was  put 
at  the  head  of  twelve  thoufand  regular  troops,  among  whom  were  thofe 
of  Brunfwick.  With  this  force  he  inftantly  fet  out  to  the  Three 
Rivers,  where  he  cxpefted  that  Arnold  would  have  made  a  ftand ;  but 
he  had  fled  to  Sorel,  a  place  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  diftant  from 
Quebec,  where  he  was  at  laft  met  by  the  reinforcements  ordered  by 
Congrefs.  Here,  though  the  preceding  events  were  by  no  meane  calcu- 
lated to  infpire  much  military  ardour,  a  very  daring  enterprifc  was  un- 
dertaken }  and  this  was  to  furprifc  the  firitifli  troops  pofted  here  under 
Generab  Frafer  and  Nelhit ;  of  whom  the  former  commanded  thoib 
on  land,  the  latter  fuch  as  were  on  board  of  tranfports,  and  were  but 
a  little  way  diftant.  The  entcrprife  was  undoubtedly  very  hazardous, 
both  on  account  of  the  ftrength  of  the  parties  againft  whom  they  were 
to  aft,  and  as  the  main  body  of  the  Britifti  forces  were  advanced  within 
fifty  miles  of  the  place ;  befidcs  that  a  number  of  armed  veffels  and 
tranfports  with  troops  lay  between  them  and  the  Three  Rivets.    Twa 
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thoufand  chofen  men,  however,  under  General  Thomfon,  engaged  ih 
this  enterprife^  Their  fuccefs  was  by  no  means  anfwcrablc  to  their 
fpirit  and  valour*  Though  they  paffed  the  Ihipping  without  being  ob- 
fcrved.  General  Frafer  had  notice  of  their  landing ;  and  thus  being  pre- 
pared to  receive  them,  they  were  foon  thrown  into  diforder,  at  the  fame 
time  that  General  Nefbit,  having  landed  his  forces,  prepared  to  attack 
them  in  the  rear.  On  this  occafion  fome  field  pieces  did  prodigious  exe- 
cution, and  a  retreat  was  found  to  be  unavoidable.  General  Nelbit, 
however,  had  got  between  them  and  their  boats ;  fo  that  they  were 
obliged  to  take  a  circuit  through  a  deep  fwamp,  while  thcy^were  clofely 
purfued  by  both  parties  at  the  fame  time,  who  marched  for  fome  miles  on 
each  fide  lof  the  fwamp,  till  at  laft  the  miferable  provincials  were  fliel- 
tered  from  further  danger  by  a  wood  at  the  end  of  the  fwamp.  Their 
general,  however,  was  taken,  with  two  hundred  of  his  men. 

By  this  difafter  the  provincials  loft  all  hopes  of  accomplilhing  any 
thing  in  Canada.  They  demoliftied  their  works,  and  carried  off 
their  artillery  with  the  utmoft  expedition.  They  were  purfued  however,  by 
General  Burgoyne;  againft  whom  it  was  expefted  that  they  would  have 
coUedled  all  their  force,  and  made  a  refolutc  (land.  But  they  were  now 
too  much  difpirited  by  misfortune,  to  make  any  further  exertions  of 
valour.  On  the  i8th  of  June  the  Briti(h  general  arrived  at  Fort  St. 
John's,  which  he  found  abandoned  and  burnt.  Chamblee  had  (hared 
*he  fame  fate,  as  well  as  all  the  veffels  that  were  not  capable  of  being 
dragged  up  againft  the  current  of  the  river.  It  was  thought  that  they 
would  have  made  fome  refiftance  at  Nut  liland,  the  entrance  to  Lake 
Champlain ;  but  this  alfo  they  had  abandoned,  and  retreated  acrofs  the 
lake  to  Crown  Point,  whither  they  could  not  be  immediately  followed. 
Thus  was  the  province  of  Canada  entirely  evacuated  by  the  Americans  ; 
whofe  lofs  [n  their  retreat  from  Quebec  was  not  calculated  at  lefs  than 
one  thoufand  men,  of  whom  four  hundred  fell  at  once  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  at  a  place  called  the  Cedars,  about  fifty  miles  above  Montreal. 
General  Sullivan,  however,  who  condudled  this  retreat  after  the  affair  of 
General  Thomfon,  was  acknowledged  to  have  had  great  merit  in  what 
he  did,  a^>d  received  the  thanks  of  congrefs  accordingly.  •■ 

This  bad  fuccefs  in  the  north,  however,  was  fomewhat  compenfatcd 
by  what  happened  in  the  fouthern  colonies. — We  have  formerly  taken 
notice  that  Mr.  Martin,  governor  of  North  Carolina,  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  his  province  and  take  refuge  on  board  a  man  of  war.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this,  he  did  not  defpair  of  reducing  it  again  to  obedience. 
For  this  purpofe  he  applied  to  the  Kcgulators,  a  daring  fet  of  banditti* 
tvho  lived  in  a  kind  of  independent  (late ;  and  though  confidtred  by 
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government  as  rebels,  yet  had  never  been  molefted,  on  account  of  thcif 
numbers  and  known  (kill  in  the  ufe  of  fire-arms.  To  the  chiefs  of  thefe 
people  commifiions  were  fent,  in  order  to  raife  fome  regiments ;  and 
Colonel  Macdonald,  a  brave  ahd  enterprifing  officer,  was  appointed  to 
command  them.  In  the  month  of  February  he  erefted  the  king's 
ftandard,  tflued  proclamations,  &c.  and  colleded  fome  forces,  expelling 
to  be  foon  joined  by  a  body  of  regular  troops,  who  werft  known  to  be 
ihipped  from  Britain  to  ad  againft  the  fouthern  colonies.  The  Ameri- 
cans, fenfible  of  their  danger,  difpatched  immediately  what  forces  they 
had  to  aft  againll  the  royalifts,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  diligently  ex- 
erted themfelves  to  fupport  thefe  with  fuitable  reinforcements.  Their 
prefcnt  force  was  commanded  by  a  General  Moore,  whofe  numbers  were 
inferior  to  Macdonald ;  for  which  reafon  the  latter  fummoned  him  to 
join  the  king's  Aandard  under  pain  of  being  treated  as  a  rebel.  But 
Moore,  being  well  provided  with  cannon,  and  confcious  thit  nothing 
coukl  be  attempted  againft  him,  returned  the  compliment,  by  acquaint- 
ing ColoiS'l.  Macdonald,  that  if  he  and  his  party  would  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  fubfcribe  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  congrefs,  they  ihould  be 
treated  as  friends ;  but  if  they  perfifted  in  an  undertaking  for  which  it 
was  evident  they  had  not  fufficient  ftrength,  they  could  not  but  expeft 
the  fevereft  treatment.  In  a  few  days  General  Moore  found  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  eight  thoufand  men,  by  reafon  of  the  continual  fupplies 
which  daily  arrived  from  all  parts.  The  royal  party  amounted  only  to 
two  thoufand,  and  they  were  deftitute  of  artillery,  which  prevented  them 
from  attacking  the  enemy  while  they  had  the  advantage  of  numbers. 
They  were  now  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  a  defperate  exer- 
tion of  perfonal  valour ;  by  dint  of  which  they  effefted  a  retreat  for 
eighty  miles  to  Moore's  Creek,  within  fixteen  miles  of  Wilmington. 
Could  they  have  gained  this  place,  they  expefted  to  have  been  joined  by 
Governor  Martin  and  General  Clinton,  who  had  lately  arrived  with  a 
confiderable  detachment.  But  Moore  with  his  army  purfued  them  fo 
clofe,  that  they  were  obliged  to  attempt  the  paflage  of  the  creek  itfelf, 
though  a  confiderable  body  of  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Cofwell,  with  fortifications  well  planted  with  cannon,  w^s 
polled  on  the  other  fide.  On  attempting  the  creek,  however,  it  was 
found  not  to  be  fordable.  They  were  obliged  therefore  to  crofs  over  a 
wooden  bridge,  which  the  provincials  had  not  time  to  deftroy  entirely. 
They  had,  however,  by  pulling  up  part  of  the  planks,  and  greafing  the 
remainder  in  order  to  render  them  flippery,  made  the  paflage  fo  difficulty 
that  the  royalifts  could  not  attempt  it.  In  this  iituation  they  were,  on 
the  27th  of  February,  attacked  by  MoorC/  with  fais  fupcrior  army,  and 
.  totaily 
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totally  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  their  general  and  mo(^  of  their  leaders, 
a$  well  as  the  bed  and  braveft  of  their  meq.. 

Thus  was  the  power  of  the  Provincials  eftablifhsd  in  North  Carolina. 
Nor  were  t^ey  lefs  fuccefsful  in  l^e  province  of  Virginia;  where  Lord 
Dunmore,  having  long  contini.ed  m  ufelefs  predatory  war,  was  at  laft 
driven  from  every  creek  and  roaa  in  the  province.  The  people  he  had 
on  board  were  diftrefled  to  the  highell  degree  by  confinement  in  fmnll 
veifels.  The  heat  of  the  feafon,  and  the  numbers  crowded  together^ 
produced  a  peftilential  fever,  which  made  great  havock,  cfpecially 
among  the  blacks.  At  laft,  finding  themfelves  in  the  utmoft  hazard  of 
periftiing  by  famine  as  well  as  difeafe,  they  fet  fire  to  the  leaft  valuable 
of  their  veifels^  referving  only  about  fifty  for  themfelves,  in  which 
they  bid  a  final  adieu  to  Virginia,  fome  failing  to  Florida,  fome  to 
Bermuda,  and  the  reft  to  the  Weft  Indies. 

In  South  Carolina  the  Provincials  had  3  more  formidable  enemy  to  deal 
with.  A  fquadron,  whofe  objed  was  the  reduAion  of  Charleftown,  had 
been  fitted  out  in  December  1775 ;  but  by  reafon  of  unfavourable  wea- 
ther  did  not  reach  Cape  Fear,  in  North  Carolina,  till  the  month  of  May 
1776:  ana  here  it  met  with  further  obftacles  till  the  end  of  the  month. 
Thus  the  Americans,  always  noted  for  their  alertnefs  in  raifing  forNficai 
tions,  had  time  to  ftrengthen  thofe  of  Charleftown  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to  be  attacked.  The  Britifh  fquadron  < 
confifted  of  two  fifty  guh  (hips,  four  of  thirty  guns,  two  of  twenty,  an 
armed  fchooner,  and  bomb-ketch  ;  all  under  the  command  of  Sir  Peter 
Parker.  The  land  forces  were  commanded  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  with 
Generals  Clinton  and  Vaughan.  As  they  had  yet  no  intelligence  of  tho 
evacuation  of  fiofton.  General  Howe  difpatched  a  veflel  to  Cape  Feari 
with  fome  inftrudions ;  but  it  was  too  late ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
June  the  fquadron  anchored  off  Charleftown  bar.  Here  they  met  with 
fome  difficulty  in  croffing,  being  obliged  to  take  out  the  guns  from 
the  two  large  fhips,  which  were,  notwithftanding,  feveral  times  in  dan- 
ger of  fticking  faft.  The  next  obftacle  was  a  ftrong  fort  on  Sullivan's 
Ifland,  fix  miles  eaft  from  Charleftown ;  which,  though  not  completely 
finilhed,  was  very  ftrong.  However,  the  Britifli  generals  refolved  with- 
out hefitatioh  to  attack  it ;  but  though  an  attack  was  eafy  from  the  fea, 
it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  co-operation  of  the  land  forces.  This 
was  attempted  by  landing  them  on  Long  Ifland,  adjacent  to  iiuUivan's 
Ifland  on  the  eall,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  narrow  creek,  faid 
not  to  be  above  two  feet  deep  at  low  water.  Oppofite  to  this  ford  the 
Provincials  had  poftcd  a  ftrong  body  of  troops,  with  cannon  and  en- 
trenchments ;  while  General  Lee  w.'.8  potted  on  the  main  land,  with  a 
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bridgcof  boats  betwixt  that  and  Sullivan's  Ifland,  fothat  he  could  at  plea* 
fure  fend  reinforcements  to  the  troops  in  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  Ifland, 

On  the  part  of  the  Britifh,  fo  many  delays  occurred,  that  it  was  the 
28th  of  June  before  matters  were  in  readinefs  for  an  attack ;  and  by  this 
time  the  provincials  had  abundantly  provided  for  their  reception.  On 
the  morning  of  that  day  the  bomb  ketch  began  to  throw  (hells  into  Fort 
Sullivan,  and  about  mid-day  the  two  fifty  gun  fhips  and  thirty  gun  fri- 
gates came  up  and  began  a  feyere  fire.  Three  other  frigates  were  oidcred 
to  take  their  ftation  between  Charleftown  and  the  fort,  in  order  to  en- 
filade the  batteries,  and  cut  off  the  communication  with  the  main  land  ; 
but  through  the  ignorance  of  the  pilots  they  all  ftuck  faft ;  and  though 
two  of  them  were  difentangled,  they  were  found  to  be  totally  unfit  for 
fervice :  the  third  was  burnt,  that  fhc  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

The  attack  was  therefore  confined  to  the  five  armed  (hips  and  bomb- 
ketch,  between  whom  and  the  fort  a  dreadful  fire  cnfued.  The  Briftol 
fufFered  exceifively.  The  fprings  on  her  cable  being  (hot  away,  (he  was 
for  fome  time  entirely  expofed  to  the  enemy's  fire.  As  the  enemy 
poured  in  great  quantities  of  red-hot  balls,  (he  was  twice  in  fiames<  The 
captain  (Mr.  Morris),  after  receiving  five  wounds,  was  obliged  to  go 
below  deck  in  on^er  to  have  his  arm  amputated.  After  undergoing 
this  operation  he  returned  to  his  place,  where  he  received  another  wound, 
but  ftill  refufed  to  quit  his  ftation  :  at  laft  he  received  a  red-hot  ball  in 
his  belly  which  inftantly  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Of  all  the  olHcers  and 
feamen  who  flood  on  the  quarter-deck  of  this  velTel,  not  one  efcaped 
without  a  wound  excepting  Sir  Peter  Parker  alone ;  whofe  intrepidity 
and  prefence  of  mind  on  this  occafion  was  very  remarkable.  The  en- 
gagement lafted  till  darknefs  put  an  end  to  it.  Little  damage  was  done 
by  the  Brlti(h,  as  the  works  of  the  enemy  lay  fo  low  that  many  ot  the 
(hot  flew  over ;  and  the  fortifications,  being  compofed  of  palm-trees 
mixed  with  earth,  were  extremely  well  calculated  to  refill  the  imprelTion 
of  cannon.  During  the  height  of  the  attack,  the  provincial  batteries 
remained  for  fome  time  filent,  fo  that  it  was  concluded  that  they  had 
b'een  abandoned ;  but  this  was  found  to  proceed  only  from  want  of 
powder;  for  as  foon  as  a  fupplyof  this  nccell'iry  article,  was  obtained,  the 
firing  was  relumed  as  brilk  as  before.  During  the  whole  of  this  def- 
p'.-ratc  engagement  h  was  found  impolfible  for  the  land  forces  to  give 
the  Icait  a!ii;lHnce  to  the  fleet.  The  enemy's  works  were  found  to  be 
much  llronger  than  they  liai  been  imagined,  and  the  depth  of  water 
efteiTlually  prevented  them  from  making  any  attempt.  In  this  unfuccefs- 
ful  attack  the  killed  and  wounded  pn  the  part  of  the  Britilh  jimounted  to 
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aboat  X\xh  handled.  The  Briftol  and  Experiment  were  fo  much  damagcdt 
that  it  wai  thought  they  could  not  have  been  got  over  the  bar ;  however^ 
this  was  at  laft  accomplilhed  by  a  very  great  exertiop  of  navnl  Iktlli  to 
the  furprize  of  the  provincials,  who  had  expe^ed  to  make  them  both 
prizes.  On  the  American  fide  the  lofs  was  judged  to  have  been  veryiv 
confiderable*  asmoft  of  their  guns  were  difmountedi  and  reinforcements, 
had  poured  into  the  fort  during  the  whole  time  of  the  aAion. 

This  year  alfo,  the  Americ.ins>  having  fo  frequently  made  trial  of 
their  valour  by  land,  became  driirous  of  trying  it  by  fea,  and  of 
forming  a  navy  that  might  in  fome  meafure  be  able  toprotefl  their  trade^ 
and  do  ciTential  hurt  to  the  enemy.  In  the  beginning  of  March  commo- 
dore Hopkins  was  difpatched  with  five  frigates  to  the  Bahama  Iflands) 
where  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  ordnance  and  military  ftores ;  but 
the  gunpowder,  which  had  been  the  principal  obje*^,  was  removed. 
On  his  return  he  captured  feveral  vefTels ;  but  was  foiled  in  his  attempt 
on  the  Qlafgow  frigate,  which  found  means  to  efcape  notwithftanding 
the  eflfbrts  of  his  whole  fquadron.  '  rf>  t?  w, 

The  time,  however,  was  now  come  when  the  fortitude  and  patience 
of  the  Americans  were  to  undergo  a  fevere  trial.    Hitherto  they  had, 
been    on    the  whole  fuccef&ful  in  their  operations:    but   now   they 
were  doomed  to  experience  misfortune,  and  mifery ;  the  enemy  over- 
running their  country,  and  their  own  armies  not  able  to  face  them  in 
the  field.    The  province  of  New  York,  as  being  the  moft  central  co* 
|ony,  and  moft  acceffible  by  fea,  was  pitched  upon  for  the  objed  of  the 
main  attack*     The  force  fent  againft  it  conftfted  of  fix  (hips  of  the  line, 
thirty  frigates,  befides  other  armed  vefTels,  and  a  vaft  number  of  tranf- 
ports.    The  fleet  was  comm'<aided  by  lord  Howe,  and  the  land  forces 
by  his  brother  general  Howe,  who  was  now  at  Halifax.    The  latter, 
however,  a  confiderable  time  before  his  brother  arrived,  had  fet  fail  from 
Halifax,  and  lay  before  New  York,  but  without  attempting  to  com- 
mence hoftilities  until  he  (hould  be  joined  by  his  brother.    The  Ame- 
ricans had,  according  to  cuflom,  fortified  New  York  and  the  adjacent 
iflands  in  an  extraordinary  manner.     However,  general  Howe  was  fuf- 
fered  to  land  his  troops  on  Staten  Ifland,  where  he  was  foon  joined  by  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants.    About  the  middle  of  July,  Lord  Howear. 
rived  with  the  grand  armament ;  and  being  one  of  the  commiflioners 
appointed  to  receive  the  fubmiilion  of  the  colonifts,  he  publiftied  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  this  purpofe  to  the  feveral  governors  who  had  lately  been 
«xpelled  from  their  provinces,  defiring  them  to  make  the  extent  of  his 
commiflion,  and  the  powers  he  was  invefted  with  by  parliament,    as 
public  as  pofTible.     Here,  however,  congrefs  faved  him  the  trouble, 
by  ordering  his  letter  and  declaration  to  be  publilhed  in  all  the  newf* 
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papers,  that  every  one  might  fee  the  infidiourners  of  the  Britifk  tcanit. 
try,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  truft  to  befidcs  the  exertion  of  their 
own  valour. 

Lord  Howe  next  fent  a  letter  to  General  Waflitngton ;  but  at  it  was 
direAed  "  To  George  Walhingtoni  Efq."  the  general  refafed  to  ac- 
cept  «f  it,  as  not  being  direAed  in  the  ftyle  fuiuible  to  his  ftation.  To 
obviate  this  objetflion,  Adjatant-general  Paterfon  was  fent  with  anothcf 
letter,  direded  •<  To  George  WaJhingtofl}  &c.  &c.  ice."  But  though  a 
very  polite  reception  was  given  to  the  bearer,  General  Wafhington  ut% 
terly  refufed  the  letter ;  nor  could  any  explanation  of  the  Adjutant  in. 
duce  him  to  accept  of  it.  The  only  interefting  part  of  the  convcrfation 
was,  that  relating  to  the  powers  of  the  commiflioners,  of  which  Lord 
Howe  was  one.  The  adjutant  told  him,  that  thefe  powers  were  very 
extenfive ;  that  the  commiflioners  were  determined  to  exert  themfelvea 
to  the  utmoft,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation ;  and  that  he  hoped 
the  general  would  confider  this  viiit  as  a  ftep  towards  it.  General 
Wafhington  replied,  that  it  did  not  appear  that  thefe  powers  confifted  in 
any  thing  elfe  than  granting  pardons ;  and  as  America  had  committed 
no  oilence,  (he  aflced  no  forgivenefs,  and  was  only  defending  her  un* 
queftionable  rights. 

Tlie  decifion.of  every  thing  being  now  by  confent  of  both  parties 
left  to  the  fword,  no  time  was  loft,  but  hoftilitiet  commenced  as  foon  as 
the  Britiih  troops  could  be  (ollc^d.  This,  however,  was  not  done  be- 
Ibre  the  month  of  Auguft ;  when  they  landed  without  any  oppofition  ot^ 
Long  Ifland,  oppofite  to  the  (hore  of  Staten  Ifland.  General  Putnami 
with  a  large  body  of  troops,  lay  encamped  and  ftrongly  fortified  on  a 
peninfula  on  the  oppofite  fhoie,  with  a  range  of  hills  between  the 
armies,  the  principal  pafs  of  which  was  near  a  place  called  Fhuhufi>, 
Here  the  centre  of  the  Brltifh  army,  confiiling  of  Heffians,  took  poll  j 
the  left  wing,  under  General  Grant,  lying  near  the  fhore ;  and  the 
right,  confifltng  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Britlfh  forces,  by  under 
Lord  Percy,  CornwalHs,  and  General  Clinton.  Putnam  h^d  ordered 
the  pafTes  to  be  fecured  by  large  detachments,  which  was  executed  as  to 
thofe  at  hand ;  but  one  of  the  utmofk  importance,  that  lay  at  a  diftance, 
was  entirely  negle^ed,  I'his  gave  an  opportunity  to  a  large  body  of 
troops  under  Lord  Percy  and  Clinton  to  pafs  the  mountains  and  attack 
the  Americans  in  the  rear,  while  they  were  engaged  with  the  Heflians  in 
front.  Through  this  piece  of  negligence  their  defeat  became  inevitable^ 
Thofe  who  were  engaged  with  the  Heflians  firft  perceived  their  miftake« 
and  l)egnn  a  retreat  towards  the  camp ;  but  the  paflage  was  intercepted 
by  the  firif.fh  troqps,  who  drove  theiQ  bfick  into  the  woo4si    fieic  they 
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Were  met  by  the  Heifians;  and  thus  were  they  for  many  hours  flaughter- 
td  between  the  two  parties,  no  way  of  efcape  remaining  but  hy  breaking 
through  the  Britifh  troops,  and  thus  regaining  their  camp.  In  this  at- 
tempt  many  perilhed ;  and  the  right  wing,  engaged  with  General  Grant* 
fltared  the  fame  fate.  The  viAory  was  complete ;  and  the  Americans 
loft  on  this  fatal  day  (Auguft  27th)  between  three  and  four  thoiifand 
men,  of  whom  two  thoufand  were  killed  in  the  battle  or  purfuit. 
Among  thefe  a  regiment,  confifting  of  young  gentlemen  of  fbrtune  and 
femily  in  Maryland,  was  almoft  entirely  cut  in  pieces,  and  of  the  fur* 
Vivots  hot  one  efcaped  without  a  wound. 

The  ardour  of  the  Britiih  troops  was  now  fo  great,  that  they  could 
fcarce  be  r<*ft rained  from  attacking  the  lines  of  the  provincials;  but  for 
this  there  was  now  nn  occafion,  as  it  was  certain  they  could  not  be  de- 
fended. Of  the  Britifli  only  fixty-one  were  killed  in  this  engagement, 
and  two  hundred  and  iifty-feven  wounded.  Eleven  liundicd  of  the 
enemy,  among  whom  were  three  genetals,  were  taken  prifoners. 

As  none  of  the  Ameiican  commanders  thought  it  proper  to  rllk 
another  attack,  it  was  refulved  to  abandon  their  camp  as  foon  as  poffible. 
Accordingly  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  Auguft,  the  whole  of  the  con- 
tinental troops  were  ferried  over  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy  a:u?  filence; 
fo  that  in  the  morning  the  Britifli  had  nothing  to  do  but  take  pofleHion  of 
the  camp  and  artillery  which  they  had  abandoned. 

This  viftory,  though  complete,  was  very  far  from  being  fo  dectfive  at 
was  at  firft  imagined.  Lord  Howe,  fuppofing  that  it  would  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  intimidate  the  congrefs  into  fome  terms,  fent  General  Sullivan^ 
who  had  been  taken  prifoncr  in  the  late  aflion,  to  congrefs,  with  a  mef- 
fage,  importing,  that  though  he  could  not  confiftently  treat  with  them  as 
a  legal  aflembly,  yet  he  would  be  very  glad  to  confer  with  any  of  the 
members  in  their  private  capacity ;  fetting  forth  at  the  fame  time  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  powers  as  a  commiffioner.  But  the  Congn;fs 
were  not  to  be  intimidated  to  derogate  in  the  leaft  from  the  dignity  of 
eharadler  they  had  aitumed.  They  replied,  that  the  congrefs  of  th« 
free  and  independent  ftates  of  America  could  not  confiflently  fend  any 
of  its  members  in  another  capacity  than  that  which  they  had  publicly 
•Ifumed ;  but  as  they  were  extremely  defirous  of  reftoring  peace  to  their 
country  upon  equitable  conditions,  they  would  appoint  a  committee  of 
their  body  to  wait  upon  him,  and  learn  what  propofals  he  liad  to  make. 

This  produced  a  new  conference.  The  committee  appointed  by 
congrefs  wat  compofed  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Rutled^e. 
They  were  very  politely  received  by  his  Lordfhip ;  but  the  conference 
proved  as  fruitlefs  ai  before  independency  had  been  declared,  and  the 
'   ■'  8U2  ..final 
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final  anfwer  of  the  deputies  was»  that  they  were  extremely  willing  td 
enter  into  any  treaty  with  Great  Britain  that  might  conduce  to  the  good 
of  both  nationsi  but  that  thi*y  would  not  treat  in  any  other  eharaAer 
than  that  of  independent  dates.    This  pofitive  declaration  inftantly  put 
an  end  to  all  hopes  of  reconciliation ;  and  it  was  refolved  to  profecute 
the  war  with  the  utmoft  vigour.     Lurd  Howe,  after  publifliing  a  mani* 
feftO)  in  which  he  declared  the  refufal  of  congrefi>,  and  that  he  hibifelf 
was  willing  to  confer  with  all  well  difpofed  perfons  about  the  means  of 
reftoring  public  tranquillity,  fet  about  the  mod  proper  methods  for  re- 
ducing the  city  of  New  York.    Here  the  provincial  troops  were  pofted, 
and  froa  a  great  number  of  batteries  kept  continually  annoying  tha 
Britifh  {hipping.    The  Eaft  River  lay  between  them,  of  about  twelve 
hundred  yards  in  breadth,  which  the  Britilh  troops  were  extremely  de- 
ftrous  of  pafling.     At  lad  the  (hips  having,  after  an  inceiTant  cannonade 
of  feveral  days,  filenced  the  moil  troublefome  batteries,  a  body  of  troops 
was  fent  up  the  river  to  a  bay,  about  three  miles  didant,  where  the  forti- 
fications were  lefs  drong  than  in  other  places.    Here  having  driven  oiT 
the  provincials  by  the  cannon  of  the  fleet,  they  marched  directly  towards 
the  city ;  but  the  enemy  finding  that  they  diould  now  be  attacked  on  all 
fides,  abandoned  the  city,  and  retired  to  the  north  of  the  idand,  where 
their  principal  force  was  collected.     In  their  pafTage  thither  they  ikir- 
midied  with  the  Britifli,  but  carefully  avoided  a  general  engagement; 
and  it  was  obferved  that  they  did  not  behave  with  that  ardour  and  im- 
petuous valour  which  had  hitherto  marked  their  charader. 

The  Britiih  and  provincial  armies  were  not  now  above  two  miles  dif- 
tant  from  each  other.  The  former  lay  encamped  from  fhore  to  fhore  for 
an  extent  of  two  miles,  being  the  breadth  of  the  ifland,  which  though 
fifteen  miles  long,  exceeds  not  two  in  any  part  in  breadth.  The  pro- 
vincials,  who  lay  direftly  oppofite,  had  drengthened  their  camp  with 
many  fortifications ;  at  the  fame  time,  being  maders  of  all  the  paffes  aad 
defiles  betwixt  the  two  camps,  they  were  enabled  to  defend  themfelves 
againd  an  army,  much  more  numerous  than  their  own ;  and  they  had 
alfo  drongly  fortified  a  pafs  called  King's  Bridget  whence  they  could  fe- 
cure  a  pafTage  to  the  continent  in  «afe  of  any  misfortune.  Here  General 
Waftiington,  in  order  to  inure  the  provincials  to  adual  fervice,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  annoy  the  enemy  as  much  as  poflible,  employed  his 
troops  in  continual  fkirmifhes ;  by  which  it  was  obferved  that  they  fpoa 
recovered  their  fpirits,  and  behaved  with  their  ufual  boldnefs.     '.i'd' 

As  the  fituation  of  the  two  armies  was  now  highly  inconvenient  for 
the  Britifh  generals,  it  was  refolved  to  make  fuch  naovements  as  miglit 
•blige  General  Waihington  to  relinquifli  his  ftrong  fituation.    The  pof. 
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^ffion  of  New  York  had  been  left  beneficial  than  was  expefled.  :It  ha,d 
been  conceited  among  the  provincials,  that  the  city  Ihould  be  burnt  at 
the  time  of  evacuation  i  but  as  thef  were  forced  to  depart  with,  precipi- 
tation, they  were  prevented  from  putting  the  fcheme  in  execution.  In 
a  few  days,  however,  it  was  attempted  by  fome  who  had  been  left  be* 
hind  for  that  purpofe.  Taking  advantage  of  a  high  wind  and  dry 
Wcatheo  the  town  was  fet  on  fire  in  feveral  places  at  once,  by  means  of 
^combuftibles  properly  placed  for  that  purpofe ;  and  notwithflan'iing  the 
moft  a^ive  exertions  of  the  foidiery  and  failors,  a  fourth  part  of  the 
city  wat  confumed. 

On  this  occafion  the  Britiih  were  irritated  to  the  higheft  degree  and 
many  perfoni^  faid  to  lie  incendiaries,  were  without  mercy  thrown  into 
the  flames.    It  wus  determined  to  force  the  provincial  army  to  a  greater 
diftance,  that  they  tnighthave  itlifsin  t!  cir  power,  by  any  emiflaries,  to 
engage  others  in  a  Hmilar  attempt.    For  this  purpofe.  Gen.  Howe  hav- 
ing left  Lord  Percy  with  fufficient  force  to  garrifon  New  York,  he  em- 
barked his  army  in  flat«bottom  boats,  by  which  they  were  conveyed 
through  the  dangerous  paflage  called  Htll  Gate,  and  landed  near  the 
town  of  Weft  Chefter,  lying  on  the  continent  towards  ConneAicut. 
Here  having  received  a  fupply  of  men  and  provifions,  they  moved  to 
New-Rochelle,  fituated  on  the  found  which  feparates  Long  Ifland  from 
the  continent.    After  thisi  receiving  ftill  freih  reinforcements,  they  made 
fuch  movements  at  threatened  to  diftrefs  the  provincials  very  much,  by 
cutting  off  their  convoys  of  provifions  from  Conncdicut,  and  thus  force 
them  to  an  engagement.    This,  however.  General  Wafliington  deter- 
mined at  all  events  to  avoid.    He  therefore  extended  his  forces  into  a 
long  line  oppofite  to  the  way  in  which  the  enemy  marched,  keeping  the 
Bruna,  a  river  of  confide rable  magnitude,  between  the  two  armies,  with 
the  North  River  on  hit  rear.    Here  again  the  provincials  continued  foe 
fome  time  to  annoy  and  Ikirmifli  with  the  Royal  army,  until  at  laft,  by 
fome  other  manauvres,  the  Britiih  general  found  means  to  attack  them 
advantageoufly  at  a  place  called  the  tVbite  Plains,  and  drove  them  from 
fome  of  their  pofti.    The  victory  on  this  occafion  was  much  lefs  com- 
plete than  the  former ;  however  it  obliged  the  provincials  once  more  to 
fiiift  their  ground,  and  to  retreat  farther  up  the  country.    General  Howe 
purfued  for  fome  time  {  but  at  laft  finding  all  bis  endeavours  vain  to 
bring  the  Americans  to  a  pitched  battle,  he  determined  to  ^ive  ovec 
fuch  an  ufeleft  chace,  and  employ  himfelf  in  reducing  the  forts  which 
the  provincials  ftill  retained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York.    In 
this  he  met  with  the  muft  complete  fuccefs.    The  Americans,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Britiih  forceii  retreated  from  King's  Bridge  into  Fort 
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Wi^ington ;  and  this,  as  well  as  Fort  Lee,  which  lay  in  the  neightwar. 
Iiood,  wai  quickly  redaced,  though  the  garrifon  ihade  their  efcapej 
Thus  the  Jerfeys  w^re  laid  entirely  open  to  the  incnrfions  of  the  Britiih 
tioopi;  and  fo  fully  were  thefe  provinces  taken  poflbffion  of  by  the 
Royal  army»  that  its  winter.quarters  extended  from  New  Brunfwick  to 
the  river  Delaware.  Had  any  number  of  boats  been  at  hand,  it  is  prow 
bable  rhat  Philadelphia  would  now  have  fallen  into  their  hands.  AH 
thefe,  however,  had  been  carefully  removed  by  the  Americans.  In  liiKu  of 
this  enterprife,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  undertook  an  expedition  to  Rhode 
Ifland,  and  became  mafter  of  it  without  lofing  a  man.  His  expedition 
was  aHb  attended  with  this  further  advantage,  that  the  American  fleet 
ttnder  Commodore  Hopkins  was  obliged  to  fail  as  fat  as  poiHblc  up  the 
river  Providence,  and  thus  remained  entirely  ufelefs.  .,  <mi,h  ./': 

The  fame  ill  fuccefs  continued  to  attend  the  Americans  in  other  parts. 
After  their  expulfion  from  Canada,  they  had  crofled  the  lake  Cham-* 
■  fAtAtit  and  taken  up  their  quarters  at  Crown  Point,  as  we  have  already 
aicntioned.  Here  they  remained  for  fome  rime  in  fafety,  as  the  Britiih 
bad  na  veffels  on  the  lake,  and  confequently  General  Burgoyne  could 
not  pnrfue  them.  To  remedy  this  dei:ciency,  there  was  no  poffible  me* 
.  thod,  bat  either  to  conilruft  veffels  on  the  fpot,  or  take  to  pieces  fome 
Tcffcls  already  conllruded,  and  drag  thera  up  the  river  into  the  lake. 
This,  however,  was  effeAed  in  no  longer  a  fpace  than  three  months ; 
and  the  Britifli  general,  after  incredible  toil  and  diflicnlty,  faw  himfelf 
in  pofleflion  of  a  great  number  of  reflels,  by  which  means  he  was  en- 
abled to  purfue  his  enemies,  and  invade  them  in  his  turn.  The  labour 
vndergone  at  this  time  by  the  fea  and  land  forces  muft  indeed  have  beea 
'  prodigious ;  iince  there  were  conveyed  over  land,  and  dragged  up  the 
lapids  of  St.  Laurence,  no  fewer  than  thirty  large  long  boats,  four  hun- 
dred batteux,  befides  a  vaft  number  of  flat  bottomed  boats,  and  a  gon- 
'dola  of  thirty  tons.  The  intent  of  the  expedition  was  to  pufh  forward 
before  winter  to  Albany,  where  the  army  would  take  up  its  winter- 
quarters,  and  next  fpring  effed  a  junAion  with  that  under  General  Howt* 
when  it  was  not  doubted  that  the  united  force  and  flcill  of  thefe  two 
commanders  would  fpeedily  pot  a  termination  to  the  war. 

By  reafon  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  equipment  of  this  fleet 
had  been  attended,  it  was  the  beginning  of  OAober  before  the  expedi- 
tion  could  be  undertaken.  It  was  now,  however,  by  every  judge  al« 
lowed  to  be  completely  able  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. It  coniifted  of  one  large  veiel  with  three  mafts*  carrying 
eighteen  twelve  pounders ;  tWo  fchc  oners,  the  one  carrying  foarteeny 
dw  other  twelve  iix-pounders ;  a  large  flat-bottomed  radeau  with  fix 
•    i  twvntjr- 
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twcnty-foar  and  fix  twelve-pounders ;  and  a  gondda  with  eight  nino  poon* 
den.  fiefldes  thcfe  there  were  twenty  vefleU  of  a  fmaller  fize,  called  gun- , 
boatii  carrying  each  a  piece  of  brafs  ordnance  from  nine  to  twenty-fbor 
pounden  or  howitzers.  Several  long-boats  were  fitted  out  in  the  fame 
manner ;  and  befides  all  thefe,  there  ware  a  vaft  number  of  boats  and  ten. 
deri  of  various  fixes,  to  be  ufed  as  tranfports  for  the  troops  and  baggage.. 
It  was  manned  by  a  number  of  f'lcd  feansen,  and  the  guns  were  to  b«. 
ferved  by  a  detachment  from  the  corps  of  artillery ;  the  officers  and  fol- 
diers  appointei  for  this  expedition  were  alfo  chofen  out  of  the  whole, 
army. 

To  oppofe  this  formidable  armament  the  Americans  had  only  a  very 
inconfiderable  force,  commanded  by  General  Arnold  ;  who,  after  en> 
gaging  part  of  the  Britifli  fleet  for  a  whole  day,  took  advantage  of  the 
darknefs  of  the  night  to  fet  fail  without  being  perceived,  and  next 
niorning  was  out  of  fight :  but  he  was  fo  clofely  purfued  by  the  Britiflif 
that  on  the  fecond  day,  alter  he  was  overtaken,  and  forced  to  a  fecond 
engagement.  In  this  he  behaved  with  great  gallantry ;  but  his  force 
being  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  was  obliged  to  run  his  (hipa 
•(here  and  fet  them  on  fire.  A  few  only  efcaped  to  Lake  George ;  and 
the  garrifon  of  Crown  Point  having  deftroyed  or  carried  off  every  thing 
of  value,  retired  to  Ticonderago.  Thithrr  General  Carlcton  intended  to 
have  purfued  them;  but  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  appeared. 
(b  many  and  fo  great,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  mnrch  back  into 
Canada,  and  defift  from  any  further  operations  till  next  fpring. 
,  Thus  the  aflTairs  of  the  Americans  feemed  every  where  going  to 
wreck  :  evep  thofe  who  had  been  moft  fanguine  in  their  caufe  began  to 
waver.  The  time,  alfo,  for  which  the  foldiers  had  rnlifted  themfelvea 
was  now  expired ;  and  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  preceding  campaign  had 
been  fo  very  difcouraging,  that  no  perfon  was  willing  to  engage  him- 
felf  during  the  continuance  of  a  war,  of  which  the  event  feemed  to  be  fo 
doubtful.  In  confequence  of  this,  therefore.  General  Wafliington  found 
his  army  decreafing  tnftrength ;  fo  that  from  thirty-thourand  men,  of  whom 
it  confided,  when  General  Howe  landed  on  Staten  Ifland,  fcarce  a  tenth 
part  coi|ld  now  be  muttered,  To  afflft  the  chief  commander  as  much 
as  poffible,  General  Lee  had  colledled  a  body  of  forces  in  the  north ; 
but  on  his  way  foqthward,  having  imprudently  taken  up  his  lodging 
atfome  diftance  from  his  troops,  information  was  given  to  Colonel  Har- 
court,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Lee  waa 
made  prifoner.  The  lofs  of  this  general  was  much  regretted,  the  moroi 
clpe^ially  as  hp  was  of  fupe^ior  quality  to  any  prifoner  in  the  poiTeffion  of 

the 
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the  coloniftsi  and  could  not  therefore  be  exchanged.  Six  (leld-officrn 
were  offered  in  exchange  for  him  and  refufed ;  and  the  congrcfi  wai  highly 
irritated  at  iti  being  reported  that  he  wai  to  be  treated  ai  a  d<fcrter, 
having  been  a  half-pay  officer  in  the  Britifh  fcrvice  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war.  In  confrqucnce  of  this  they  iffued  a  proclamation* 
threatening  to  retaliate  on  the  prifoners  in  their  pofleflion  whatever  pu« 
ntfliment  (hould  be  infli^ed  on  any  of  thofe  taken  by  the  Britl(h>  and 
cfpecially  that  their  conduct  fliould  be  rrgylatcd  by  the  treatment  of 
General  Lee, 

In  the  mean  time  they  proceeded  with  the  mod  inJrfatigable  diligence 
to  recruit  their  army,  and  bound  their  foldiers  to  ferve  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  or  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  army  defignrd 
for  the  enfuing  campaign  was  to  confift  of  eighty-eight  battnljonk ;  of 
which  each  province  was  to  contribute  its  quota ;  and  twenty  dolliri 
were  offered  as  a  bounty  to  each  foldier,  bcfides  an  allotment  of  lands 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  In  this  allotment  was  (lipulatcd,  that  each 
foldier  (hould  have  one  hundred  acres;  an  enfign  one  hundred  and 
fifty i  a  lieutenant  two  hundred;  a  captain  three  hundred;  a  major • 
four  hundred;  a  lieutenant-colonel  four  hundred  and  fifty;  and  « 
colonel  five  hundred.  No  lands  were  promifed  to  thofe  who  iniifled 
only  for  three  years.  All  ofTiceri  or  foldiers  difabled  through  woundi 
received  in  the  fervice  to  enjoy  half-pay  during  life.  To  defray  the 
^xpencej  congrefs  borrowed  five  millions  of  dollars  at  five  per  cent ) 
for  payment  of  which  the  United  States  became  furcty.  At  the  fame 
time  in  order  to  animate  the  people  to  vigorous  exertions,  a  declaration 
was  publifhedi  in  which  they  fet  forth  the  necefilty  there  was  for  taking 
proper  methods  to  infure  fuccefs  in  their  caufe :  they  endeavoured  to 
palliate  as  much  as  pnffible  the  misfortunes  which  had  already  hn|)ptfn<;d ; 
and  reprefented  the  true  caufe  of  the  prefent  diftrefs  to  be  the  (hort 
term  of  enliftment.  '' 

This  declaration,  together  with  the  imminent  danger  of  Philadelphiai 
determined  the  Atrericans  to  exert  themfclves  to  the  utmofi  in  order 
to  reinforce  General  Wafliington's  army.  They  foon  received  farther 
encouragement,  however,  by  an  exploit  of  that  general  againft  the 
Heflians.  As  the  Roy;»I  army  extended  in  different  cantonments  for  « 
great  way,  Gen.  Wafliington,  perceiving  the  imminent  danger  to  which 
Philadelphia  \i  as  expofed,  refolvcd  to  make  fomc  attempt  on  thofe  divi- 
fions  of  the  enemy  which  lay  nearcft  that  city.  Thefc  happened  to  be 
the  HefTians,  who  lay  in  three  divifions,  the  laft  only  twenty  mllei 
diftant  from  Philadelphia.  On  the  25th  of  Dfecember,  having  collected 
as  confidciabic  a  force  as  he  could,  he  fet  out  with  an  intent  to  Cvn^mCa 
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that  boily  of  the  enemy  who  lay  at  Trenton.  His  arniy  was  divided 
into  three  bodies;  one  of  which  he  ordered  to  crofs  ne  Delaware  at 
Trenton  Ferry,  a  little  below  the  town ;  the  fecond  at  a  good  diftancc 
below,  at  a  place  called  Bordentonun,  where  the  fr\.ond  divifion  of 
Heflians  was  placed  ;  while  he  himfelf  with  the  third,  directing  his 
courfc  to  a  ferry  feme  miles  above  Trenton,  intended  to  have  pafled  it 
at  midnight,  and  attack  the  Heflians  at  break  of  day.  But  by  reafun 
of  various  impediments,  it  was  eight  of  the  morning  before  he  could 
reach  ihe  place  of  his  deftination.  Th-  cricmy,  however,  did  not  per- 
ceive his  approach  till  they  were  fudu^Jily  attacked.  Colonel  Kalle, 
who  commanded  them,  did  all  that  could  be  exped\ed  from  a  brave 
and  experienced  officer;  biit  every  thing  was  in  fuch  confufion,  that 
no  etforts  of  valour  or  Ikill  could  now  retrieve  matters.  The  colonel 
himfelf  was  mortally  wounded,  his  troops  were  entirely  broken,  their 
artillery  feized,  and  about  one  thoufand  taken  prifoners.  "i  r->  't> 

This  action,  though  feemingly  of  no  very  decifivc  nature,  was 
fuflicient  at  that  time  to  turn  the  fortune  of  war  in  favour  of 
America.  It  tended  greatly  to  leflen  the  fear  which  the  provincials 
had  of  the  Heflians,  at  the  fame  time  it  equally  abated  the  confidence 
which  the  Britifh  had  till  now  put  in  them.  Reinforcements  came 
into  General  Waihington's  army  from  all  quarters;  fo  that  he  was  foon 
in  a  condition  to  leave  Philadelphia,  and  take  up  his  quarters  at 
Trenton.  Emboldened  by  his  fuccefs,  he  determined  to  make  an  at- 
tempt on  a  divifion  of  the  firitifh  forces  flationed  at  Maidenhead,  a 
town  fituated  half  way  between  Trenton  and  Princetown,  This  con. 
fifted  of  three  regiments  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Mawhood> 
an  officer  of  great  merit.  The  troops  were  furprifed  on  their  march ; 
but  though  they  were  feparately  furrounded  and  attacked  by  a  force  fo 
vaftly  fuperior,  they  charged  the  enemy  fo  refolutely  with  their  bayo- 
netSi  that  they  effefted  a  retreat.  Thefe  attempts  of  the  Americans 
however,  with  the  hoftile  difpofition  of  the  people,  fhowcd  the  im- 
pofTibility  of  maintaining  pofls  fo  far  advanced  in  the  enemy's  country; 
fo  that  it  was  refolved  to  retreat  towards  Brunfwick,  in  order  to  prevent 
it,  with  the  troops  and  magazines  it  contained,  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  provincials.  General  Walhington  loft  no  opportunity  of 
recovering  what  had  been  loft ;  and  by  dividing  his  army  into  fmall 
parties,  which  could  be  reunited  on  a  few  hours  warning,  he  in  a  man- 
ner  entirely  covered  the  country  with  it,  and  repoireffed  himfelf  of  all 
the  important  places. 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1776,  with  fcarce  any  real  advantage 
other  than  the  acquifition  of  the  city  of  New- York,  and  a  few  for- 
Vol,  I,  3  X  trelTct 
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treffes  in  its  neighbourhood ;  where  the  troops  were  obliged  to  aft 
with  as  much  circumrpedlion  as  if  they  had  been  beiieged  by  a  victo- 
rious army,   inftead  of  being  themfelves  the  conquerors. 

The  army  at  New- York  began  in  1777  to  exercife  a  kind  of  preda- 
tory war,  by  fending  out  parties  to  deftroy  magazines,  make  incur- 
fions,  and  take  or  deftroy  fuch  forts  as  lay  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  to 
which  their  great  command  of  fhipping  gave  them  accefs.  In  this 
they  were  generally  fuccefsful :  the  provincial  magazines  at  Peek's- 
Hill,  a  place,  of  about  fifty  miles  diftant  from  New- York,  were  de- 
ftroyed,  the  town  of  Dunbury  in  Conne^icut  burnt,  and  that  of 
Ridgefield  in  the  fame  province  was  taken  pofleffion  of.  In  returning 
from  the  laft  expedition,  however,  the  Britifh  were  greatly  harraffed 
by  the  enemy  under  Generals  Arnold,  Woofter,  and  Sullivan;  but 
they  made  good  their  retreat  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition,  with  the  lofs 
of  only  one  hundred  and  feventy  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  Ame- 
rican fide  the  lofs  was  much  greater  ;  General  Woofter  was  killed,  and 
Arnold  in  the  moft  imminent  danger.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ameri- 
cans deftroyed  the  ftores  at  Sagg-harbour,  in  Long-Iiland,  and  made 
prifoners  of  all  who  defended  the  place. 

,  As  this  method  of  making  war,  however,  could  anfwer  but  little 
purpofe,  and  favoured  more  of  the  barbarous  incurfions  of  favagcs  than 
of  a  war  carried  on  by  a  civilized  people,  it  was  refolved  to  make  an  at- 
tempt on  Philadelphia.  At  firft  it  was  thought  that  this  could  be  done 
through  the  Jerfeys ;  but  General  Waftiington  had  received  fuch  large 
reinforcements,  and  ported  himfelf  fo  ftrongly,  that  it  was  found  to  be 
imprafticable.  Many  ftratagems  were  ufed  to  draw  him  from  this 
ftrong  fituation,  but  without  fuccefs;  fo  that  it  was  found  neceflary  to 
make  the  attempt  on  Philadelphia  by  fea.  Wlnlc  the  preparations  nc- 
ceffar)'  for  this  exptaition  were  going  forward,  the  Americans  found 
means  to  make  amends  for  the  capture  of  General  Lee  by  that  of 
General  Prefcot,  who  v.as  feizcd  in  his  quarters  with  his  aid-de-camp, 
in  much  the  fame  manner  as  General  Lee  had  been.  This  was  exceed- 
ingly mortifying  to  the  General  himfelf,  as  he  had  not  long  before  fet  a 
price  upon  General  Arnold,  by  offering  a  fum  of  money  to  any  (me 
that  apprehended  him ;  which  the  latter  anfwered  by  fetting  a  lower 
price  upon  General  Prefcot. 

The  month  of  July  was  far  advanced  before  the  preparatiens  for  the 
expedition  againft  Philadelpliia  were  completed ;  and  it  was  the  23d 
before  the  fleet  was  able  to  fall  from  Sandy-Hook.  The  force  employed 
in  this  expedition  confifte;!  of  thirty-fix  battalions  of  Britifli  and  Hef- 
fians,  a  regiment  of  li^ht  horfe,  and  a  body  of  loyalifts  raifcd  at  New- 
York. 
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York.  The  remainder  of  thefe,  with  feventeen  battalions,  and  another 
body  of  light  horfe,  were  ftationed  at  New  York  under  Sir  Henry 
Clinton.  Seven  battalions  were  ftationed  at  Rhode-Ifland.  After  a 
week's  failing  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware ;  but  there 
received  certain  intelligence,  that  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  Co 
efFeftually  obftrufted,  that  no  poflibility  of  forcing  a  paflage  remained. 
Upon  this  it  was  refolved  to  proceed  farther  fouthward  to  Chefaj'eak 
Bay  in  Maryland,  from  whence  'the  diftance  to  Philadelphia  was  not 
very  great,  and  where  the  provincial  army  would  find  lefs  advantage 
from  the  nature  of  the  country  than  in  the  Jerfeys. 

The  navigation  from  Delaware  to  Chefapeak  took  up  the  beft  part 
of  the  month  of  Auguft,  and  that  up  the  bay  itfelf  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult and  tedious.  At  laft,  having  failed  up  the  river  Elk  as  far  as  was 
prafticable,  the  troops  were  landed  without  oppofition,  and  {ct  forward 
on  their  intended  expedition.  On  the  news  of  their  arrival  in  Chefa- 
peak,  General  Wafhington  left  the  Jerfeys,  and  haftened  to  the  relief  of 
Philadelphia ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  September  met  the  Royal  army 
at  Brandy-wine  Creek  about  mid-day,  between  the  head  of  the  Elk  and 
Philadelphia,  Here  he  adhered  to  his  former  method  of  flcirmilbing 
and  harafling  the  Royal  army  on  its  march  ;  but  as  this  proved  infuffici- 
ent  to  ftop  its  progrefs,  he  retired  to  tliat  fide  of  the  Creek  next  to 
Philadelphia  with  an  intent  to  difpute  the  paflage.  This  brought  on  a 
general  engagement  on  the  1  ith  of  September,  in  which  the  Americans 
were  worfted  through  the  fuperior  difcipline  of  the  Britifh  troops ;  and 
it  was  only  through  the  approach  of  night  that  they  were  faved  from 
being  entirely  deftroyed.  On  this  occafion  the  provincials  loft  about 
one  thoufand  in  killed  and  wounded,  befidcs  four  hundred  takea 
prifoners. 

The  lofs  of  this  battle  proved  alfo  the  lofs  of  Philadelphia.  General 
Wafhington  retired  towards  Lancafter,  an  inland  town  at  a  confiderable 
diftance  from  Philadelphia.  Here,  however,  the  Britilh  general  took 
fuch  meafureo  as  muft  have  forced  the  provincials  to  a  fecond  engage- 
ment; but  a  violent  rain  which  lafted  a  day  and  a  night  prevented  i.is 
defign.  General  Waftiington,  though  he  could  not  prevent  the  lofs  of 
Philadelphia,  ftill  adhered  to  his  original  plan  of  diftreffing  the  Royal 
party,  by  laying  ambulhes  and  cutting  off  detached  parties :  but  in  this 
he  was  lefs  fuccefsful  than  formerly  ;  and  one  of  his  own  detachments, 
which  lay  in  ambufli  in  a  wood,  were  tlicimfelves  furprifed  and  entirely 
defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  three  bundled  killed  and  wounded,  bcfides  a 
great  number  taken,  and  all  their  arms  and  baggage, 
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General  Howe  now  perceiving  that  the  Americans  would  not  venture 
another  battle  even  for  the  fake  of  their  capital,  took  peaceable  pofleflion 
of  it  on  the  26th  of  September.  His  firft  care  was  then  to  cut  off,  by 
means  of  ftrong  batteries,  the  communication  between  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  river ;  which  was  executed  notwithftanding  the  oppo- 
fition  of  forae  American  armed  veffels:  one  of  which,  carrying  thirty- 
fix  guns,  was  taken.  His  next  tafk  was  to  open  a  communication  with 
it  by  fea ;  and  this  was  a  work  of  no  fmall  difficulty.  A  vaft  number 
of  batteries  and  forts  had  been  erefted,  and  immenfe  machines  formed 
like  chevaux  de  fr'ixe,  from  whence  they  took  their  name,  funk  in  the 
river  to  prevent  its  navigation.  As  the  fleet  was  fent  round  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  army,  this  work, 
however  difficult,  was  accompliftied  ;  nor  did  the  provincials  give 
much  oppofjtion,  as  well  knowing  that  all  places  of  this  kind  were  now 
untenable.  General  Walhington,  however,  took  the  advantage  of  the 
royal  army  being  divided,  to  attack  the  camp  of  the  principal  divifion  of 
it  that  lay  at  German-town,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia.  In 
this  he  met  with  very  little  fuccefs ;  for  though  he  reached  the  place  of 
deftinatlon  by  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  patroles  had  time  to  call 
the  troops  to  arms.  The  Americans,  notwithftanding,  made  a  very  refo- 
lute  attack :  but  they  were  received  with  fuch  bravery,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt,  and  retreat  in  great  diforder ;  with 
the  advantage,  however,  of  carrying  off  their  cannon,  though  purfued 
for  a  confiderable  way,  after  having  three  hundred  killed,  fix  hundred 
wounded,  and  upwards  of  four  hundred  taken  prifoners,  among  whom 
were  fifty- four  officers.  On  the  Britifh  fide,  the  lofs  amounted  to  four 
hundred  and  thirty  wounded  and  prifoners,  and  feventy  killed;  but 
among  tb  '  ^ft  were  General  Agnew  and  Colonel  Bird,  with  fome  other 
excellent  officers. 

There  ftill  remained  two  ftrong  forts  on  the  Delaware  to  be  reduced. 
Thefe  were  Mud  Ifland  and  Red  Bank.  The  various  obftrudions 
which  the  Americans  had  thrown  in  the  way  rendered  it  neceflTary  to 
bring  up  the  Augufta,  a  fliip  of  the  line,  and  the  Merlin  frigate,  to  the 
attack  of  Mud  Ifland  ;  but  during  the  heat  of  the  aftion  both  were  ground- 
ed. Upon  this,  the  Americans  fent  down  four  fire-fliips,  and  directed 
the  whole  fire  from  their  galleys  againft  them.  The  former  were  ren- 
dered ineffeilual  by  the  courage  and  (kill  of  the  Britifli  feamen ;  but 
during  the  engagement  both  the  Augufta  and  Merlin  took  fire  and  were 
burnt  to  alhes,  aod  the  other  ftiips  obliged  to  withdraw.  The  Americans 
encouraged  by  this  unfuccefsful  attempt,  proceeded  to  throw  new  ob- 
tlruiflioiw  in  th;  way;  but  the  Britifli  general  having  found  means  to 
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convey  a  number  of  cannon*  and  to  erefl  batteries  within  gunlhot  of 
the  fort  by  land,  and  bringing  up  three  (hips  of  the  line  which  mounted 
heavy  cannon,  the  garrifon,  after  making  a  vigorous  defence  for  one 
day,  perceiving  that  preparations  were  making  for  a  general  aflault  on  the 
next,  abandoned  the  place  in  the  night.  Thofe  who  defended  Red 
Bank  followed  their  example,  and  abandoned  it  on  the  approach  of 
Lord  Cornwallis.  A  great  number  of  the  American  (hipping  now  find- 
ing themfelves  entirely  deftitute  of  ^ny  protedlion,  failed  up  the  river  iit 
the  night-time.  Seventeen,  however,  remainded,  whofe  retreat  was  in- 
tercepted by  a  frigate  and  fome  armed  veffels ;  on  which  the  Americans 
ran  them  afhore  and  burnt  them,  to  prevent  tlieir  falling  into  the  enemy's 
hands. 

Thus  the  campaign  of  1777  in  Penfylvania  concluded  fuccefsfully  on 
the  part  of  the  Britifh.  In  the  north,  however,  matters  wore  a  different 
afpeft.  The  expedition  in  that  quarter  had  been  projefted  by  the 
Britifh  miniftry  as  the  moil  effedlual  method  that  could  be  taken  to 
crufh  the  colonies  at  once.  The  four  provinces  of  New  England  had 
originally  begun  the  confederacy  againd  Britain,  and  were  ftill  confider- 
ed  as  the  moll  adlive  in  the  continuation  of  it ;  and  it  was  thought, 
that  any  impredlon  made  upon  them  would  contribute  in  an  effectual 
manner  to  the  redudlion  of  all  the  redo  For  this  purpofe,  an  army  of 
four  thoufand  chofen  Britilh  troops  .lu  three  thoufand  Germans  were 
put  under  the  command  of  General  Eurgoyne ;  General  Carleton  was 
direfted  to  uCt  his  intereft  with  the  Indians  to  perfuade  them  to  join  in 
this  expedition;  and  the  province  of  Quebeck  was  to  furnilh  large 
parties  to  join  in  the  fame.  The  ofncers  who  commanded  under  Gene- 
ral Bargoyne  were  General  Philips  *of  the  artillery,  Generals  Frafer, 
Pov/ell,  and  Hamilton,  with  the  German  oflicers  Generals  Reidefel  and 
Speecht.  The  foldiers,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  were  all  excellent- 
ly difcipllned,  and  had  been  kept  in  their  winter-quarters  with  all 
imaginable  care,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  expedition  on  which 
they  were  going.  To  aid  the  p'  incipal  expedition,  another  was  projeft- 
cd  on  the  Mohawk  River  under  Colonel  bt.  Leger,  who  v/as  to  be  af- 
fifted  by  Sir  John  Johnfon,  fon  to  the  famous  Sir  William  Johnfon,  who 
had  fo  greatly  diftinguidied  himfelf  in  tlie  v/ar  of  1 755. 

On  the  21ft  of  June  i777>  the  army  encamped  on  the  wcftern  fide  of 
the  Lake  Champlain ;  where  being  joined  by  a  conliderable  body  of 
Indians,  General  Burgoyne  made  a  fpeech,  in  which  he  exhorted  thefc 
new  allies  to  lay  afide  their  ferocious  and  barbarous  manner  of  making 
war ;  to  kill  only  fuch  as  oppofcd  them  in  arms ;  and  to  fpare  priibners, 
with  fuch  women  and  children  as  fh'JuiJ  fall  into  their  hands.     After 
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ifftiing  a  proclamationi  in  which  the  force  of  Britain  and  that  which  he 
commanded  was  fet  forth  in  very  oftentatious  terms,  the  campaign  open- 
ed, with  the  fiege  of  Ticonderoga.    The  place  was  very  ftrcng,  and 
girriLned  by  fix  thoufand  men  under  General  Sinclair ;  neverthelefsy 
the  works  were  fc  extenfive  that  even  this  number  was  fcarce  fuiEcient 
to  defend  them  properly.     They  had  therefore  omitted  to  fortify  a 
rugged  eminence  called  Su£;ar  Hilly  the  top  of  which  overlooked  and  ef- 
feAually  commanded  the  whole  works ;  vainly  imagining  that  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  afcent  would  be  fufficient  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  tak- 
ing poffeflTion  of  it.    On  the  approach  of  the  firft  divifion  of  the  army, 
the  provincials  abandoned  and  fet  fire  to  their  outworks;  an 'fo  expe- 
ditious were  the  Britifh  troops,  that  by  the  5th  of  July  every  poft  was 
fecured  which  was  judged  neceflary"  for  invefting  it  completely.    A 
road  was  foon  after  made  to  the  very  fummit  of  that  eminence  which 
the  Americans  had  with  fuch  confidence  fup^.'^^pd  could  not  be  afcended, 
and  fo  much  were  they  now  difheartened,  that  they  instantly  abandaned 
the  fort  entirely,  taking  the  road  to  Skenelborough,  a  place  to  the  fouth 
of  Lake  George  ;  while  their  baggage,  with  wha:  artillery  and  military 
ftores  they  could  carry  off,  were  fent  to  the  fame  place  by  water.     But 
the  Britifh  generals  were  determined  not  to  let  them  pafs  fo  eafily. 
Both  were  puifued  and  both  overtaken.     Their  armed  vcflels  confided 
only  of  five  galleys ;  two  of  which  were  taken,  and  three  blown  up ;  on 
which  they  fet  fire  to  their  boats  and  fortifications  at  Skenelborough. 
On  this  occafion  the  provincials  loft  two  hundred  boats,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  with  all  their  provifions  and  baggage. 
Their  land-forces  under  Colonel  Francis  made  a  brave  defence  againft 
General  Frafer :  and  being  greatly  fuperior  in  number,   had  almoft 
overpowered  him,  when  General  Reidefel  with  a  large  body  of  Germans 
came  to  his  affiftance.  The  Americans  were  now  overpowered  in  their  turn  ; 
and  their  commander  being  killed,  they  fled  on  all  fides  with  great 
precipitation.     In  this  adion  two    hundred  Americans  were  killed, 
as  many  taken  prifvi.iers,  and  above  fix  hundred  wounded,  many  of 
whom  periflied  in  tlie  woods  for  want  of  affiftance. 

During  the  engagement  General  Sinclair  was  at  Caftleton,  about  fix 
miles  from  the  place ;  but  inftead  of  going  forward  to  Fort  Anne,  the 
next  place  of  ftrength,  he  repaired  to  the  woods  which  lie  between  that 
fortrefs  and  New  England.  General  Burgoyne,  however,  detached 
Colonel  Hill  with  the  ninth  regiment,  in  order  to  intercept  fuch  as 
fliould  atttj.ipt  to  retreat  towards  fort  Anne.  On  his  way  he  met  with 
a  body  of  the  enemy,  faid  to  be  fix  times  as  numerous  as  his  own  3  but 
after  an  cngagcmsnt  of  three  hours,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  with 
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great  lofs.  After  fo  many  difafters,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  make 
any  ftand  at  Fort  Annf,  they  fet  fire  to  it  and  retired  to  Fort  Edward. 
In  all  thefe  engagements  the  lofs  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  royal 
army  did  not  exceed  two  hun.Hred  men. 

General  Burgoyne  was  now  obliged  tofufpcnd  his  operations  for  fomc 
time,  and  .vait  at  Skcnefborough  for  the  arrival  of  his  tents,  provifions, 
&c.  but  -jmpioyed  this  intcrv  ,1  in  making  roads  through  the  country 
about  St.  Anne,  and  in  clearing  a  paflage  for  his  troops  to  proceed 
againft  the  enemy.  This  was  attended  with  incredible  toil ;  but  all 
obftacles  were  furmouiued  with  equal  patience  and  refolution  by  the 
army.  In  fhort,  after  undergoing  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  could  be 
undergone,  and  making  every  exertion  that  man  could  make,  he  arrived 
with  his  army  before  Fort  Edward  about  the  end  of  July.  Here 
General  Schuyler  had  been  for  fome  time  endeavouring  to  recruit 
the  (battered  American  forces,  and  had  been  joined  by  General  Sinclair 
with  the  remains  of  his  army  ;  the  garrifon  of  Fort  George  alfc,  fituated 
on  the  lake  of  that  name,  had  evacuated  the  place  and  retired  to  Fort 
Edward. 

But  on  the  approach  of  the  royal  army,  they  retired  from  thence 
alfo,  and  formed  their  head  quarters  at  Saratoga.  Notwithftanding  the 
great  fucceffes  of  the  Britifh  General,  they  (bowed  not  the  leaft  difpofi- 
tion  to  fubmit,  but  feemed  only  to  confider  how  they  might  make  the 
moft  "iFeftual  relilUnce.  For  this  purpofe,  the  militia  was  every  where 
raifed  and  draughted  to  join  the  army  at  Saratoga ;  and  fuch  numbers 
of  volunteers  were  daily  added,  that  they  foon  began  to  recover  from 
the  terror  into  which  they  had  been  thrown.  That  they  might  have  a 
commander  whofe  abilities  could  be  relied  on.  General  Arnold  was  ap- 
pointed, who  repaired  to  Saratoga  with  a  coufiderable  train  of  artillery ; 
but  receiving  intelligence  that  Colonel  St.  Leger  was  proceeding  with 
great  rapidity  in  his  expedition  on  the  Mohawk  River,  he  removed  to 
Still-water,  a  place  about  half-way  between  Saratoga  and  the  jundion  of 
the  Mohawk  and  Hudfon's  River.  The  Colonel,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
adv  .need  as  far  as  Fort  Stanwix ;  the  fiege  of  which  he  preffed  with 
great  vigour.  On  the  6th  of  Auguft,  underftanding  that  a  fupply  of 
provifions,  efcorted  by  eight  or  nine  hundred  men,  was  on  the 
>vay  to  the  fort,  he  difpatched  Sir  John  Johnfon  with  a  ftrong  detach- 
inent  to  intercept  it.  This  he  did  fo  efFeftually,  that,  befides  inter- 
cepting the  provifions,  four  hundred  of  its  guards  were  (lain,  two  hun- 
dred taken,  and  ths  tdT:  efcaped  with  great  difficulty.  The  garrifon, 
however,  were  not  to  be  intimidated  by  thisdifader,  nor  by  the  threats  or 
j:cprcfentations  of  the  Colonel :  on  jthe  contrarj',  they  made  feverai  fuccefs- 
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fill  failles  under  Colonel  Willet,  the  fecond  \n  command ;  and  this 
gentleman,  in  company  with  another,  even  ventured  out  of  the  fort, 
and,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  paffed  through  them  in  order 
to  haften  the  march  of  General  Arnold  to  their  affiftance. 

Thus  the  affairs  of  Colonel  St.  Leger  feemcd  to  be  in  no  very 
favourable  fituation  nolwithdanding  his  late  fuccefs,  and  they  were  foon 
totally  ruined  by  the  defertion  of  the  Indians.  They  had  been  alarmed 
by  the  report  of  General  Arnold's  advancing  with  two  thoufand  men  to 
the  relief  of  the  fort ;  and  while  the  Colonel  was  attempting  to  give 
ichem  encouragement,  another  report  was  fpread,  that  General  Burgoyne 
had  been  defeated  with  great  flaiighter,  and  was  now  flying  before  the 
provincials.  On  this  he  was  obliged  to  do  as  they  thought  proper; 
and  the  retreat  could  not  be  efFefted  without  the  lofs  of  the  tents  and 
fome  of  the  artillery  and  military  fores. 

General  Burgoyne,  in  the  mean  time,  notwithftanding  all  the  difHcul- 
ties  he  had  already  fuftained,  foui  d  that  he  rauft  ftili  encounter  more. 
The  roads  he  had  made  with  fo  nuch  labour  and  pains  were  deftroycd 
either  by  the  wetnefs  of  the  feafon,  or  by  the  enemy ;  fo  that  the  pro- 
vifions  he  brought  from  Fort  George  could  not  arrive  at  his  camp  with- 
out the  mod  prodigious  toil.     On  hearing  of  the  fiege  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
by  Colonel  St.  Leger,  he  determined  to  move  forward  in  hopes  of  in- 
clofing  the  enemy  betwixt  his  own  army  and  tliat  of  St.  Leger,  or  of 
obtaining  the  command  of  all  the  country  between  Fort  Stanwix  and 
Albany ;  or  at  any  rate,  a  junftion  with  Colonel  St.  Leger  would  be  efiedl- 
ed,  which  could  not  but  be  attended  with  the  mod  happy  confequences. 
The  only  difficulty  was  the  want  of  provifions  j  and  this  it  was  propofed 
to  remedy  by  reducing  the  provincial  magazines,  at  Bennington.     For 
this  purpofe,  Colonel  Baum,  a  German  officer  of  great  bravery,  was 
chofen  with  a  body  of  five  hundred  men.     The  place  was  about  twenty 
miles  from  Hudfon's  River;  and  to  fupport  Colonel  Baum's  party,  the 
whole  army  marched  up  the  river's  bank,  and  encr"  pcd  almoft  oppofitc 
to  Saratoga,  with  the  river  betwixt  it  and  that  plate.     An  advanced 
party  was  polled  at  Batten  Kill,  between  the  camp  and  Bennington,  in 
order  to  fupport  Colonel  Baum,     In  their  way  the  Britifh  feized  a  large 
fupply  of  cattle  and  pr(  vifions,  which  were  immediately  lent  to  the 
camp ;  but  the  badnefs  of  the  roads  retarded  their  march  fo  much,  that 
intelligence  of  their  defign  was   fent  to   Bennington.     Underftanding 
now  that  the  American  force  was  greatly  fuperior  to  his  own,  the  Colo- 
nel acquainted  the  General,  who  immediately  difpatched  Colonel  Brey- 
man  with  a  party  to  his  affiftance  ;  but  through  the  fame  caufes  that  had 
retarded  the  march  of  Colonel  Baum,  this  affiftance  could  not  arrive  in 
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Vime.  General  Starke}  in  the  mean  time,  who  commanded  at  Benning- 
ton, determined  to  attack  the  two  parties  feparately ;  and  for  this  pur* 
pofe  advanced  againft  Colonel  Baum;  whom  he  furrounded  on  all  fides 
and  attacked  with  the  utmoft  intrepidity.  The  trogps  defended  themfelvcs 
with  great  valoarf  but  were  to  a  man  either  killed  or  taken.  Colonel 
Breyman,  after  a  defperate  engagement,  had  the  good  luck  to  efieA  9. 
retreat  through  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  which  otherwife  he  could  not 
have  done,  as  his  men  iiad  expended  all  their  ammunition,  being  forty 
rounds  to  each. 

General  Burgoyne»  thus  difappointed  in  his  attempt  on  Bennington» 
applied  himfelf  with  indefatigable  diligence  to  procure  provifions  from 
Fort  George ;  and  having  at  length  amaiTcd  a  fufficient  quantity  to  laft 
for  a  month,  he  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  river  Hudfon,  which 
he  crofled  about  the  middle  of  September,  encamping  on  the  hills  and 
plains  near  Saratoga.  As  foon  as  he  approached  the  provincial  army,  at 
this  time  encamped  at  Stillwater  under  General  Gates,  he  determined  to 
make  an  attack ;  for  which  purpofe  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
centra!  iivifion  of  his  army,  having  General  Frafer  and  Colonel  Brey- 
man urt  the  right,  with  Generals  Reidefcl  and  Philips  on  the  left.  In 
this  portion  he  advanced  towards  the  enemy  on  the  19th  of  September. 
But  the  Americans  did  not  now  wait  to  be  attacked :  on  the  contrary, 
ihey  attacked  the  central  divifion  with  the  Utmoft  bravery ;  and  it  was 
AOt  until  General  Philips  with  the  artillery  came  up  tliat  they  could  be 
^tepulfed.  On  this  occafion,  though  the  Britifh  troops  loft  only  three 
hundred  and  thirty  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  enemy  no  fewer  than 
fifteen  hundred,  the  former  were  very  much  alarmed  at  the  obftinate  re- 
folution  (hown  by  the  Americans.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent 
them  from  advancing  towards  the  enemy,  and  pofting  themfelves  the 
next  day  within  cannon-thot  of  their  lines.  But  their  allies  the  Indiana 
began  todefert  in  great  nu  .ibers  j  and  at  the  fame  time  the  general  was 
in  the  higheft  degree  mortified  by  having  no  intelligence  of  any  afliftance 
from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  as  had  been  ftipulated.  He  now  received  a 
letter  from  him,  by  which  he  was  informed  that  Sir  Henry  intended  to 
make  a  diveriion  on  the  North  River  in  his  fa  our.  This  afforded  but 
little  Comfort :  however,  he  returned  an  anfwer  by  feveral  trufty  perfons 
whom  he  difpatched  different  ways,  ftating  his  prefent  diflreffed  fitu- 
ation,  and  mentioning  that  the  provifions  and  other  neceflaries  be  had 
would  only  enable  him  to  hold  ou:  till  the  1 2th  of  OAober. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Americans,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 

Britiih  army  in  the  moft  cffe^ual  manner,  undertook  9n  expedition 
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againft  Ticondefoga ;  but  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  eriterprlfc  af lei' 
having  furprifed  all  the  out-pofts,  and  taken  a  great  number  of  boats  wirh 
fome  armed  vcffels,  and  a  number  of  prifoners.   The  army  under  General 
Burgoynct  however,  continued  to  labour  under  the  greateft  diftreffes ;  fo 
that  in^the  beginning  of  Oftober  he  had  been  obliged  to  di{nini(h  the 
foldiers  lillowance.    On  the  7th  of  that  month  he  determined  to  move 
towaWs  the  enemy.     For  this  purpofe  he  fent  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred 
men  to  ftconnoitre  their  left  wing;  intending,  if  poflible,  to  break 
through  it  in  order  to  effeft  a  retreat.     The  detachment,  however,  had 
*ot  proceeded  far  when  a  dreadful  attack  was  made  upon  the  left  wing 
of  the  Brlti(h  army,  which  was  with  great  difficulty  preferred  from 
being  entirely  broken  by  a  reinforcement  brought  up  by  General  Frafer, 
who  was  killed  in  the  atti\ck.     After  the  troops  had  with  the  moft  de- 
fperatc  efforts  regained  their  camp,  it  was  moft  furioufly  aifaulted  by 
General    Arnold ;    who,  notwithUanding  all    oppofition,    would  have 
forced  the  entrenchments,   hid  he  not  received  a  dangerous  wound, 
which  obliged  him  to  retire.      Thus  the  attack  failed  on  the  left,  but  on 
the  right  the  camp  of  the  German  referve  was  forced.     Colonel  Brey- 
rtian  killed,  and  his  countr)'mtn  defeated  with  great  flaughter  and  the 
bfs  of  all  their  artillery  and  baggage. 

This  was  by  far  the  hcavieft  lofs  the  Britlfli  army  had  fuftained  iince 
the  aftion  at  Bunker's  Hill.     The  lift  of  killed  and  wounded  amdimted 
to  near  twelve  hundred,  exclufive  of  the  Germans  j  but  the  greateft 
misfoi'tune  was,  that  the  enemy  had  now  an  opening  on  the  right  "and 
fear  of  the  Britilh  forces,  fo  that  the  army  was  threatened  with  entire 
deftruftion.    This  obliged  General  Burgoyne  once  more  to  fliift  hi* 
pofition,  that  the  enemy  might  alfo  be  obliged  to  alter  theirs.     This 
O^as  accompHlhed  on  the  night  of  the  7th,  without  any  lofs,  and  all  the 
next  day  he  continued  to  offer  the  enemy  battle  ;  but  they  were  now  too* 
wellaffurcd  of  obtaining  a  complete  vidory,^  by  cutting  oiF  all  fupplics 
from  the  Britilh,  to  rifle  a  pitched  battle.     Wlicrcfore  they  advanced  mi 
the  right  fide,  in  order  to  inciofe  him  entirely ;  which  obliged  the 
General  to  direft  a  retreat  towards  Saratoga.     But  the  enemy  had  nov>- 
ftationed  a  great  force  on  the  ford  at  Hudfon's  River,  fo  that  the  oiil}- 
pofUbillty  of  retreat  was  by  fecurin-      paflage  to  Lake  George  ;  and  to 
cffeft  this,  a  body  of  workmen  w-  „  detached,  with  a  ftrong  guard,  to 
repair  the  roads  and  bridges  that  led  to  Fort  Edward.     As  fcon  as  they 
were  gone,  however,  the  enemy  feemed  to  prepare  for  an  attack ;  which 
rendered  it  necelfary  to  recal  the  guard,  and  the  workmen  being  of 
courfe  left  expofed  could  not  proceed. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  boati  which  conveyed  provifions  down  Hud- 
fon's  River  were  expofcd  to  the  continual  fire  of  the  American  maikfrnen. 
who  took  many  of  them ;  fo  that  it  became  ncceffary  to  convey  the  pro- 
vifions over  land.  In  thin  extreme  d.mgcr,  it  was  refolved  to  march  by 
night  to  Fori  Edward,  forcing  the;  palTagcs  at  the  fords  cither  above  or 
below  the  place  ;  and  in  order  to  cffcft  this  the  more  eafily,  it  was  re- 
folved that  the  foldieri  (hould  carry  their  provifions  on  their  backs, 
leaving  behind  their  baggage  and  every  other  incumbrance.  But  before 
this  could  be  executed,  intelligence  was  received  that  the  enemy  had 
raifed  ftrong  entrenchments  oppofite  to  thefe  fords,  well  provided  with 
cannon,  and  that  they  had  likcwifc  taken  poffeflionof  the  rifing  ground 
between  Fort  George  and  Fort  Edward,  which  in  like  manner  was  pro- 
vided witli  cannon. 

All  this  time  tlic  American  army  was  incrcafing  by  the  continual  ar- 
rival of  militia  and  volunteer)*  from  all  parts.  Their  parties  extended 
all  along  the  oppofite  bank  of  Hudfun'a  River,  and  fome  had  even  paiTed 
it  in  order  to  obferve  the  lead  movement  of  the  Briti(h  army.  The 
whole  force  under  General  Gates  was  computed  at  fixteen  thoufand  men» 
while  the  army  under  General  Burgoync  fcarcc  amounted  to  fix  thoufand ; 
and  every  part  of  the  camp  was  reached  by  the  grape  and  rifle  (hot  of 
the  enemy,  befides  a  difcharge  from  their  artillery,  which  was  almoft 
incefiant.  In  thib  (lute  of  extreme  difirefs  and  danger,  the  army  con- 
tinued with  the  greateft  conP.ancy  and  pcrfeverance  till  the  evening  of 
the  13th  of  Otflobcr,  when  an  inventory  of  provifions  being  taken,  it 
was  found  that  no  more  remained  that  what  were  fufficient  to  ferve  for 
three  days;  and  u  council  of  war  being  called,  it  was  unanimoully  de- 
termined that  there  wat  no  method  now  remaining  but  to  treat  with  the 
enemy.  In  confequence  of  this,  a  negociation  was  opened  next  day, 
which  fpeedily  terminated  in  a  capitulation  of  the  whole  Britifh  army ; 
the  principal  article  of  which  was,  that  the  troops  were  to  have  a  free 
pafiage  to  Britain,  on  condition  of  not  ferving  againil  America  during 
the  war.  On  this  occafion,  General  Gates  ordered  his  army  to  keep 
within  their  camp  while  the  firitifli  foldicrs  went  to  a  place  appointed 
for  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  that  the  latter  might  not  have  the  ad- 
ditional mortification  of  being  made  fpeflacles  of  fo  melancholy  an 
event.  The  number  of  thofc  who  furrendered  at  Saratoga  amounted  to 
five  thoufand  fcvcn  hundred  and  fifty,  according  to  the  American  ac- 
counts ;  the  lift  of  fick  and  wounded  left  ih  the  camp  when  the  army  re- 
treated to  Saratoga,  to  five  hundred  and  twenty.eight ;  and  the  number 
of  thofe  loft  by  otlicr  accidents  ftnce  the  taking  of  Tironderoga,  to  near 
three  thoufand.    Thirty-five  brafs  field-pieces,  fcven  thoufand  ftand  of 
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arMSt  clothing  for  an  equal  number  of  roldierH,  with  their  tcntS)  military 
cheft.  See.  conftituted  the  booty  on  this  occafion. 
^Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  the  mean  time,  had  fiilcd  up  the  North  Rivrr» 
and  deftroyed  the  two  fortb  called  Montgomcy  and  Clinton«  with  Fort 
Conftitution)  and  another  place  called  Continental  Village,  where  were 
barracks  for  two  thoufand  men.  Seventy  large  cannon  were  carried 
away,  befides  a  number  of  fmaller  artillery,  and  a  great  quantity  of  (lores 
and  ammunition ;  a  large  boom  and  chain  reaching  acroft  the  river  from 
Fort  Montgomery  to  a  point  of  land  called  St.  Anthony's  Nofe,  and 
which  coft  not  lefs  than  feventy  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  were  partly 
deftroyed  and  partly  carried  away,  as  was  alfo  another  boom  of  little  lefs 
value  at  Fort  Conditution.  The  lofs  of  the  Britifli  army  was  but  fmall 
in  number,  though  fome  officers  of  great  merit  were  killed  in  the  dif< 
ferent  attacks. 

Another  attack  was  made  by  Sir  James  Wallace  with  fome  frigates, 
and  a  body  of  land  forces  under  General  Vaughan,  The  place  which 
now  fuffered  was  named  Efopus :  the  fortifications  were  deftroyed,  and 
the  town  itfelf  was  reduced  to  aflies,  as  that  called  Contincoul  Village 
had  been  before. 

But  thefe  fucceifes,  of  whatever  importance  they  might  be,  were 
now  difregarded  by  both  parties.  They  ferved  only  to  irritate  the 
Americans,  flulhed  with  their  fuccefs ;  and  they  were  utterly  infufficient 
to  raife  the  fpirits  of  the  Britifh,  who  were  novf  thrown  into  the  utmoft 
difmay. 

On  thr  i6th  of  March  1778,  Lord  North  intirouted  to  the  houie  of 
commons,  that  a  paper  bad  been  laid  before  the  king  by  the  French 
ambafiador,  intimating  the  concluiion  of  an  alliance  between  the  court 
of  France  and  the  United  States  of  America.  The  preliminaries  of 
this  treaty  had  been  concluded  in  the  end  of  the  year  1777,  and  a  copy 
of  them  fent  to  congrefs,  in  order  to  counteract  any  propofals  that  might 
be  made  in  the  mean  time  by  the  Britiih  miniftry.  On  the  6th  of 
February  1778,  the  articles  were  formally  figned,  to  the  great  fatisfac-. 
tion  of  the  French  nation. 

They  were  in  fubftance  as  follows : 

1.  If  Great  Britain  (hoold,  in  confe^uence  of  this  treaty,  proceed  t» 
hoftilities  againft  France,  the  two  nations  ihould  mutually  aflift  one 
another. 

2.  The  main  end  of  the  treaty  was  in  an  cfTeAual  manner  to  maintain 
the  independency  of  America. 

3.  Should  thofc  places  of  North  America  ftUl  fubjcft  to  Britain  be 
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f  educed  by  the  colonieii  they  (hould  be  confeilerated  with  thcmi  or  fub« 
jeAed  to  their  jurifdiAion. 

4.  Should  any  of  the  Weft  India  inandti  be  reduced  by  Francei  they 
Ihould  be  deemed  iu  property. 

5.  No  formal  treaty  with  Great  Britain  (hould  be  concluded  either  by 
France  or  America  without  the  confent  of  each  other ;  and  it  was  mutu- 
ally engaged  that  they  (hould  not  lay  down  their  arms  till  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  States  had  been  formally  acknowledged. 

6.  The  contracting  parties  mutually  agreed  to  invite  thofe  power* 
that  had  received  injuries  from  Great  Britain  to  join  the  common  caufe. 

7.  The  United  States  guaranteed  to  France  all  th^  poflMions  in  the 
Weft  Indies  which  (he  (hould  conquer ;  and  France  in  her  turn  guaran* 
teed  the  abfolute  independency  of  the  States,  and  their  fupreme  au- 
thority over  every  country  they  poffeffed^  or  might  acquire  during  the 
war. 

The  notification  of  fuch  a  treaty  as  this  could  not  but  be  looked  upon 
as  a  declaration  of  war.  On  its  being  announced  to  the  houfe,  everjr 
one  agreed  in  an  addrefs  to  his  Majefty,  promifing  to  Hand  by  him  to 
the  utmoft  in  the  prefent  emergency  i  but  it  was  warmly  contende4 
by  the  members  in  oppofuion,  that  the  prefent  miniftry  ought  to  be  re- 
moved on  account  of  their  numberlefs  blunders  and  mifcarriages  in  every 
inftance.  Many  were  of  opinion,  that  the  only  way  to  extricate  the 
nation  from  its  trouble  was  to  acknowledge  the  independency  of  Ame- 
rica at  once;  and  thus  we  might  ftill  do  with  a  good  grace  what 
muft  inevitably  be  done  at  laft,  after  expending  much  more  blood  and 
treafure  than  had  yet  been  lavilhed  in  this  unhappy  conteft.  The  miniH. 
terial  party,  however,  entertained  different  ideas.  Inftigated  by  ambition 
and  folly,  it  was  deteivii'iied  at  once  to  rcfeiit  the  interference  of  France 
and  profecute  hoftilities  againft  America  with  more  vigour  than  ever, 
fhould  the  terms  now  offered  be  rejeAed. 

The  Americans,  in  the  mean  time,  afTiducufly  employed  their  agenta 
.  at  the  courts  of  Spain,  Vienna,  Pruffia,  and  Tufcany,  in  order,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  conclude  alliances  with  them,  or  at  leaft  to  procure  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  independency.  As  it  had  been  reported  that  Britain 
intended  to  apply  for  alTiftance  to  Ruflia,  the  American  commiffionera 
were  enjoined  to  ufe  their  utmoft  influence  with  the  German  princes  to 
prevent  fuch  auxiliaries  from  marching  through  their  territories,  and  to 
endeavour  to  procure  the  reca|  of  the  German  troops  already  fent  to 
America,  To  France  they  ofiered  a  ceffion  of  fuch  Weft  India  iflanda 
as  (hould  be  taken  by  the  united  ftrength  of  France  and  America ;  and 
(hould  Britain  by  their  joint  endeavours  be  difpolTefTed  of  Newfound- 
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hod)  Cape  Bretons  and  Nova  Scotia)  thefe  territories  fliould  be  divided 
betwixt  the  two  nations,  and  Great  Britain  be  totally  excluded  from 
the  fifheryt  The  prq>ofals  to  the  Spanilh  court  were,  that  in  cafe  they 
fboul4  think  pro|)er  to  efpoufe  their  quarrel,  the  American  States  (hould 
afiiQ:  in  redaeing  Penfacola  under  the  dfvnyiipn  of  Spain,  provided 
their  iiibjefts  were  allowed  the  free  navigation  of  the  Miffilfippi,  and 
the  ufe  of  the  barboMt.  of  Peniacola ;  and  they  further  offered,  that  if 
agieeable  to  Spain,  they  would  declare  war  againil  Portugal,  (hould 
that  poww  expel  the  American  ihips  from  its  ports,  ^^^■^^  jj^^^^  ^ 
.  In  the  mean  time,  the  troops  under  General  Burgoyne  were  pre* 
paring  to  embark  for  Britain  according  to  the  c(mvention  at  Sara- 
toga; but  in  the  interim,  ccmgrefs  pofttively  refufed  them  permiiTion 
fo  to  do,  having  difcQvered  that  fome  finifter  d^figns  were  har- 
boured on  the  part  of  Britain,  and  that  they  only  wanted  an  opportu* 
aity  to  join  the  other  troops  at  Philadelphia  or  New  York. 

The  feafon  for  action  was  now  approaching;  and  congrefs  was  inde- 
fatigable in  its  preparations  for  a  new  campaign,  which  it  was  confi- 
dently faid  would  be  the  laft.  Among  other  methods  taken  for  this 
purpofe,  it  was  recommended  to  all  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  colO'.' 
Dies  to  form  themfelves  iiito  bodies  of  cavalry  to  ferve  at  their  own  ex- 
pence  during  the  war.  General  Waihington  at  the  fame  time,  in  order 
to  remove  all  incumbrances  from  his  army,  lightened  the  baggage  as 
much  as  poflible,  by  fubftituting  facks  and  portmanteaus  in  place  of 
tfvefts  and  boxes,  and  uiing  pack-horfes  inftead  of  waggons.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Briti(h  army,  expeAing  to  be  fpeedily  reinforced  by 
twenty  thoufand  men,  thought  of  nothing  but  concluding  the  war  ac* 
cording  to  their  wilhes  before  the  end  of  the  campaign.  It  was  with 
the  utmoft  concern,  as  well  as  indignation  therefore,  that  they  received 
the  news  of  Lord  North's  conciliatory  bill.  It  was  univerfally  looked 
u(K>n  as  a  national  difgrace ;  and  fome  even  tore  the  cockades  from 
their  hats,  and  trampled  them  under  their  ftct  as  a  token  of  their  in- 
dignation. By  the  colonics  it  was  received  with  indifference.  The 
Britiih  commifTioners  endeavoured  to  make  ic^as  public  as  poiTible;  and 
congrefs,  as  formerly,  ordered  it  to  be  printed  in  all  the  newfpapers.  On 
this  occafion  Governor  Tryon  inclofed  feveral  copies  of  the  bill  to 
General  Waihington  in  a  letter,  intreating  that  he  would  allow  them 
lobe  circulated;  to  which  that  general  returned  for  anfwer  a  copy  of  a 
oewfpaper  in  which  the  bill  was  printed,  with  the  refolutions  of  con- 
grefs upon  it.  Thefe  were,  that  whoever  prefumed  to  make  a  fcparate 
agreement  with  Britain  ihould  be  deemed  a  public  enemy  j  tliat  the 
United  States  could  not  with  any  propriety  keep  correfpondcncc  with 
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ihe  coipmliTioners  until  ,thcir  independence  wai  acknowled^d,  and  the 
Britifh  fleets  and  armies  removed  from  America.  At  the  iame  tim^ 
the  colonies  were  warned  not  to  fuffer  themfelves^to  be  deceived  into  (e- 
curity  by  any  offers  that  might  be  made ;  but  to  ufe  titeir  utmoft  endea- 
vours to  fend  their  quotas  with  all  diligence  into  the  fieldr  ifhe  indir 
viduals  with  whom  the  commiflioners  converfed  on  the  fubjc^  of  the 
conciliatory  bill,  generally  returned  for  anfwer  that  the  day  of  lecon- 
ciliation  was.paft ;  and  that  the  haughtihiefs  of  Britain  had  extipgoiihed 
all  filial  regard  in  the  breafts  of  Americans. 

About  this  time  alfq  ^Ir.  Silas  Deane  arrived  from  France  with  two 
copies  of  the  treaty  of  .commerce  and.  alliance  to  be  figned  by«pngte(fc 
Advices  of  the  moft  agreeable  nattire  were  alfp  received  from  yaripas 
parts,  reprefenting  in  tl^e.moll  favourable  light  the  difpofttlonsof  tl^ 
European  powers;  all  of  whom,  it  was  faid,  wifhed  to  fee  the  indepen- 
dence of  America  fettled  upon  the  moft  firm  and  permanent  bafia.  Cpn- 
fidertag  the  Stuation  of  matten  with  the  colcnifts  at  this  time*  t]^ere« 
forci  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  commiflioners  found  themfelyes  poable  to 
<accdmpU(hthe  errand  on  which  they  came.  TTheir  proporals, were  utterly 
reje6led,  thcmfelves  treated  as  fpics,  and  all  intercourfe  with  them  in- 

.terdiaed.;  ,  .r-^.^.  /■  .,;':.,'   ■ '•  ; 

,  JSut  before  any  final  anAver.  could  be  obtained  from  congrefi,  Sir 
j  lenry  Clinton  had  taken  the  ^efoluton  of  evacuating  Fhiladielphia.   .Aci 
cprdiinglyr  on  the  loth  of  Jun^,  after  having  ma^e  all  neceflary  prepa- 
rations,-the  army  marched  out  of  the  city  andcrofled  the  I)eIawaRi  be- 
fure  noon  with  all  its  baggage  and  other  incumbrances.    General  Wau- 
iii^ton,  apprifed  of  this  defign,  had  difpatcKed  exprefles  in^o  the  Jerseys 
wittji  orders  to  colled  all  the  force  that  cquld  be  atfembled  in  order  tp 
obliruA  the  march  of  the  enemy.    After  various  movements  on  both 
,    fides,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  the  royal  army,  arrived  on  the  27th  of 
June  at  a  place  called  Freehold ;  where,  judging  that  the  enemy  woujd 
attack  hiin>  he  encamped  in  a  very  ffrong  iituatioo.     He^e  General 
Wafljington  determined  to  make  an  attack  as  foon  as  the  army  had  be-' 
gun  its  march.     The  night  was  fpent  in  making  the  neceflary  prepa- 
'  rations,  and  General  Lee  with  his  divifion  was  ordered  to  be  ready  by 
day -break.      But  Sir    Henry    Clinton,  juftly  apprehending    that  the 
cliief  objedl  of  the  enemy  was  the  baggage,  committed  it  to  the  cate 
of  General  KnA-phaufeu,  whom  he  ordered  to  fet  out  early  in  the  mom- 
•  ,  ing,  while  he  followed  with  the  reft  of  the  army.    The  attack  ^Vas  ac- 
cordingly made ;  but  the  Bri^ifli  general  had  taken  fach  care  to  arrahge 
*  his  troops  properly,  and  fo  eifeflually  fupported  fiis  forces  when  engaged 
with  the  Americans,   that  thii  lattei^  npt  only  m»de  no  impreflion»  bat 
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were  with  difficulty  preserved  from  a  total  defeat  by  the  advance  of 
General  Waihington  with  the  whole  army.  The  Britilh  troops  efleAed 
their  retreat  with  the  lofs  of  three  hundred  men,  of  whom  many  died 
thnM^h  mere  fatigoe  without  any  wouftd.  tn  this  action  general  Lee 
was  charged  by  General  Wafhington  with  difbbedicncis  and  inifbondtift 
In  retreating  before  the  Britifh  army.  He  was  tried  by  a  coDrt-inartial» 
•ad  fentenced  to  a  temporary  fufpenlion  from  his  coirtmand.  After 
they  had  arriv^  at  Sandy  Hookj  a  bridge  of  boats  was  by  LoM  Howe's 
direAiQns  thrown  from  thence  over  the  chanhel  whieh  fep^rat^  the 
iflaind  from  the  main  land,  and  the  troops  wete  conveyed  aboiard  the 
IReet :  after  which  they  failed  to  New  York.  After  fending  foilie  light 
detachments  to  watch  the  enemf*s  motions,  General  Walhington 
marched  towards  the  North  River,  where  a  great  for^  had  been  col- 
leAed  to  join  him,  and  where  it  was  now  expeAed  that  forae  very  capi> 
cal  operations  would  take  place. 

'  In  the  mean  time,  France  had  fet  about  her  preparations  for  the  af* 
'fiftance  of  die  Americans.  On  the  14th  of  April  Count  d'Eftaing 
had  failed  from  Toulon  with  a  ftrong  f()uadron  of  (hips  of  the  line  and 
frigatesk  aad  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Virginia  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
while  the  Britilh  fleet  was  employed  in  conveying  the  forces  from  Sandy 
Hook  to  New  York.  It  confifted  of  ohe  fliip  of  ninety  guns,  one  of 
eighty,  fix  of  feventy-four,  and  four  of  fixty-four,  befides  feveral  large 
frigates ;  and,  exclufive  of  its  compliment  of  failors,  had  fix  tfaoufiind 
matuws  and  (bldiers  on  boardv  To  oppofi:  this  the  Britifh  had  only  fix 
Ihips  of  fixty-foul:  gQns>  three  of  fifty,  and  two  of  forty,  with  fome 
'frigates  and  JDoops^  Notwithftanding  this  inferiority,  howerer,  the 
Britifh  admiral  poftcd  himfelf  fo  advantageoufly,  and  (howed  fuchfupe- 
rior  (kill,  that  d'Eftaing  did  not  think  proper  to  attack  him.  He  there* 
lore  remained  at  anchor  four  miles  off  Sandy  Hook  till  the  sod  of 
july^  without  efieAing  .-iny  thing  more  than  the  capture  of  fome 
veflbts)  which,    through  ignorance  of  his  arrival,  fell  into  his  hands. 

The  next  attempt  of  the  French  admiral  was,  in  conjunftion  with 
the  Americans,  on  Rhode  ifland.  It  was  propofed  that  d'Eftaing,  witl\ 
the  fix  thoufand  troops  he  had  with  him,  (hould  make  a  defcent  on  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  ifland,  while  a  body  of  the  Americans  fhould  tdte 
and  deftroy  all  the  Britiih  (hipping.  On  the  8th  of  Augoft  the  French 
admiral  entered  the  harbour  as  was  propofed,  but  found  himfelf  unable 
to  do  any  material  damage,  I/Mrd  Howe,  howerver,  inftantly  fet  fail 
for  Rhode  ifland ;  and  d'Eftaing,  confiding  in  his  fuperiority,  inme^ 
diately  came  out  of  the  haifaour  to  attack  hiro.  A  vitrfeot  ftorm  parted 
the  two  fleets,  and  did  fo  maeh  damage  that  thqr  were  rendered  totati/ 
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unlit  for  aftion.  The  French,  however,  fuffered  rooft;  and  feveral 
of  their  (hips  being  afterwards  attacked  fingly  by  the  Britilh,  very  nar- 
rowly cfcaped  being  taken.  On  thfe  aoth  of  Auguft  he  returned  to 
Newport  in  a  very  (battered  condition ;  and,  not  thinking  himfeif  fafe 
there,  failed  two  days  after  for  Bofton.  General  Sullivan  had  landed 
in  the  mean  time  on  the  northern  part  of  Rhode  Ifland  with  ten  thou- 
fand  men.  On  the  1 7th  of  Auguft  they  began  their  operations  by  ere^ 
ing  batteries,  and  making  their  approaches  to  the  Britiib  lines.  But 
General  Pigot,  who  commanded  in  Newport,  had  taken  fuch  eflfeAual 
care  to  fecure  hinfelf  on  the  land-(ide,  that  without  the  afliftance  of  a 
marine  force  it  was  altogether  impoflible  to  attack  him  with  any  probabi- 
lity of  fuccefs.  The  conduA  of  d'Eftaing,  therefore,  in  abandoning  them 
when  mafter  of  the  harbour,  gave  the  greateft  difguft  to  the  people  of 
New  England,  and  General  Sullivan  began  to  think  of  a  retreat.  On  per- 
ceiving his  intentions,  thegarrifon  fallied  out  upon  him  with  fo  much  vi- 
gour, that  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  eifeAed  his  retreat.  He 
had  not  been  long  gone  when  Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  with  a  body  of 
four  thoufand  men ;  which,  had  it  arrived  fooner,  would  have  enabled  the 
Britifti  commander  to  have  gained  a  dectfive  advantage  over  him,  as 
well  as  to  have  deftrryed  the  town  of  Providence,  which,  by  its  vi- 
cinity to  Rhode  Ifland,  and  the  enterprifcs  which  were  continually  pro- 
jeded  and  carried  on  in  that  place,  kept  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Ifland 
in  continual  alarms. 

The  firil  Britifli  expedition  was  to  Buzzard's  Bay,  on  the  coaft  of 
New  England  and  neighbourhood  of  Rhode  Ifland.  Here  they  de- 
ftroyed  a  great  number  of  privateers  and  merchantmen,  magazines, 
with  ftorehoufes,  &c, ;  whence  proceeding  to  a  fertile  and  populous 
ifland  called  Martha's  Vineyard,  they  carried  oflf  ten  thoufand  (heep 
and  three  hundred  black  cattle.  Another  expedition  took  place  up  the 
North  River,  under  Lord  Cornwallis  and  General  Kuyphaufen ;  the 
principal  event  of  which  was  the  deflrudtion  of  a  regiment  of  American 
cavalry,  known  by  the  name  of  Wafliington's  Light  Horfe.  A  third 
expedition  was  directed  to  Little  Egg  Harbour  in  New  Jerfey,  a  place 
noted  for  privateers,  the  deftrudlion  of  which  was  its  principal  intention. 
It  was  conducted  by  Captains  Fergufon  and  Collins,  and  ended  in  the 
deftruflion  of  the  enemy's  veflels,  as  well  as  of  the  place  itfelf.  At  the 
fame  time  part  of  another  body  of  American  troops,  called  Pulalki's 
Legion,  was  furprized,  and  a  great  number  of  them  put  to  the  fword. 

The  Americans  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  projedled  the  con- 

queft  of  Weft  Florida;  and  Captain  Willing,  with  a  party  of  refo- 

lute  men,  had  made  a  fuccefsful  incurfion  into  the  country.    This 
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awakened  the  attention  of  the  Britiih  to  the  fouthern  colonies,  and  an 
expedition  againft  them  was  refolved  on.    Georgia  was  the  place  of 
deftination;  and  the  more  ciFeAually  to  enfure  fuccefs.  Colonel  Camp- 
belli  with  a  fufficient  force,  under  convoy  of  fome  (hips  of  war,  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Hyde  Parker,  embarked  at  New  York,  while 
General  Prevoft,  who  commanded  in  Eaft  Florida,  was  direded  to  fet 
out  with  all  the  force  he  could  fpare.     The  armament  from  New  York 
arrived  oiF  the  coaft  of  Georgia  in  the  month  of  December ;  and  though 
the  enemy  were  very  ftrongly  polled  in  an  advantageous  fttuation  on  the 
Ihore,  the  Britiih  troops  made  good  their  landing,  and  advanced  to- 
wards Savannah  the  capital  of  the.  province.     That  very  day  they  de- 
feated the  force  of  the  provincials  which  oppofed  them ;  and  took  pof- 
feffion  of  the  town  with  fuch  celerity,  that  the  Americans  had  not  time 
to  execute  a  refolution  they  had  taken  of  fetting  it  on  fire.  In  ten  days  the 
whole  province  of  Georgia  was  reduced,  Sunbury  alone  excepted ;  and 
this  was  alfo  brought  under  fubjeftion  by  General  Prevoft  in  his  march 
northwards.     Every   method  was  taken  to  fccure  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country ;   and  rewards  were  offered  for  apprehending  committee 
or  aflembly  men  or  fuch  as  they  judged  moft  inimical  to  the  Britiih 
interefts.     On  the  arrival   of  General  Prevoft,  the  command  of  the 
'  troops  naturally    devolved  on  him  as  the  renior  oificer;  and  the  conqucft 
of  Carolina  was     next  projefled. 

In  this  attempt  there  was  no  fmall  probability  of  fuccefs.  The  coun- 
try contained  a  great  number  of  friends  to  the  Britiih  government,  who 
now  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  declaring  themfelves ;  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Georgia  had  joined  the  royal  ttandard ;  and  there  was 
not  in  the  province  any  confiderable  body  of  provincial  forces  capable  of 
oppofing  the  efforts  of  regular  and  weli  difciplined  troops.  On  the 
firft  news  of  General  Prevoft's  approach,  the  loyalifls  afTemblcd  in  a 
body,  imagining  themfelves  able  to  ftand  their  ground  until  their 
allies  fl:ould  arrive  ;  but  in  this  they  were  difappointed.  The  Ameri- 
cans attacked  and  defeated  them  with  the  lofs  of  half  their  number. 
The  remainder  retreated  into  Georgia ;  and  after  undergoing  many 
difiiculties,  at  laft  effeded  a  jimdion  with  the  Britiih  forces. 

In  the  mean  time.  General  Lincoln,  with  a  confiderable  body  of  Ame- 
rican troops,  had  encamped  within  twenty  miles  of  the  town  of  Savannah; 
and  another  ftrong  party  had  pofted  themfelves  at  a  place  called  Briar'si 
Creek,  farther  up  the  river  of  the  iiime  name.  Thus  the  extent  of  the 
Britiih  government  was  likely  to  be  circumfcribed  within  very  narrow 
bounds.  General  Prevoft  therefore  determined  to  diflodge  the  party  a,t 
Briar's  Creek  :  and  the  latter,  tiufting  to  their  ftrong  fituatioQj  and  being 
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temifs  in  their  guard,  fulFered  themfelves  to  be  furprifed  on  the  30th  of 
March  1779 ;  when  they  were  utterly  routed,  with  the  lofs  of  four  hun- 
dred killed  and  taken,  befides  a  great  number  drowned  in  the  river  or 
the  fwamps.  The  whole  artillery,  (lores,  baggage,  and  almoft  all  the 
arms,  of  this  unfortunate  party  were  taken,  fo  that  tliey  could  no  more 
make  any  ftand;  and  thus  the  province  of  Georgia  was  once  more  freed 
from  the  enemy,  and  a  communication  opened  with  thofe  places  in  Caro- 
lina where  the  royaliils  chiefly  refided. 

•  The  viftory  at  Briar's  Creek  proved  of  confiderable  fervicc  to  the 
Britilh  caufe.  Great  numbers  of  the  loyalifls  joined  the  army,  and  con- 
derably  increafed  its  force.  Hence  General  Prevoft  was  enabled  to 
ftretch  his  pofts  farther  up  the  river,  and  to  guard  all  the  principal  palTes : 
fo  that  General  Lincoln  was  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  inaflion ;  and  at  laft 
moved  -  S  towards  Augufta,  in  order  to  proteft  the  provincial  affembly, 
which  was  obliged  to  fit  in  that  place,  the  capital  being  new  in  the  hands 

of  the  Britilh. 

Lincoln  had  no  fooner  quitted  his  poft,  than  it  was  judged  a  proper 

time  by  the  Britilh  general  to  put  in  execution  the  grand  fcheme  which 
had  been  meditated  againft  Carolina.  Many  difficulties  indeed  lay  in 
his  way.  The  river  Savannah  was  fo  fwelled  by  the  exceffive  rains  of 
the  fcafon,  that  it  feemed  impaflable ;  the  oppofite  (hore,  for  a  great 
way,  was  fo  full  of  fwamps  and  marfhes,  that  no  army  could  march  over 
it  without  the  greateft  difficulty ;  and,  to  render  the  paffage  ftill  more 
difficult.  General  Moultrie  was  left  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops 
ill  order  to  oppofe  the  enemy's  attempts.  But  in  fpite  of  every  oppofi- 
tion,  the  conftancy  and  perfeverance  of  the  Britifh  forces  at  laft  pre- 
vailed. General  Moultrie  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  retire  towards 
Charleftown ;  and  the  viftorlous  army,  after  having  waded  through  the 
marlhes  for  fome  time,  at  laft  arrived  in  an  open  country,  through  which 
they  purfued  their  march  with  great  rapidity  towards  the  capital ;  while 
General  Lincoln  remained  in  a  ftate  of  fecurity  at  Augufta,  ima- 
gining that  the  obftacles  he  had  left  in  the  way  could  not  be  fur- 
mounted. 

Certain  intelligence  of  the  danger  to  which  Charleftown  was  expofel, 
however,  aroufed  the  American  general  from  his  lethargy.  A  chofen  body 
of  infantry,  mounted  on  horfeback  for  the  greater  expedition,  was  dif^ 
patched  before  him ;  while  Lincoln  himfelf  followed  with  all  the  forces 
he  could  collect.  General  Moultrie  too,  with  the  troops  he  had  'orought 
from  the  Savannah,  and  fome  others  he  had  colleded  fincc  his  retreat 
from  thence,  had  taken  poftenion  of  all  the  avenues  leading  to  Charlef- 
town, and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  But  all  oppofition  proved 
,.: ';  a  Z  2  incfFedual, 
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'  ineffeAual.  The  Americans  were  defeated  in  every  encounter;  and 
retreating  continually,  allowed  the  Britiih  army  to  come  within  cannon 
fhot  of  Charleftown  on  the  12th  of  May. 

The  town  was  now  fummoned  to  furrcnder,  and  the  inhabitants  would 
gladly  have  agreed  to  obferve  a  neutrality  during  the  reft  of  the  war, 
and  would  have  engaged  alfo  for  the  reft  of  the  province.  But  thefe 
terms  not  being  accepted,  they  made  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence. 
It  was  not,  however,  in  the  power  of  the  Britiih  commander  at  this  time 
to  make  an  attack  with  any  profpedl  of  fuccefs.  His  artillery  was  not 
of  fufficient  weight ;  there  were  no  ftiips  to  fupport  his  attack  by  land ; 
and  General  Lincoln  advancing  rapidly  with  a  fuperior  army,  threatened 
to  inclofe  him  between  his  own  force  and  the  town ;  fo  that  (hould  he 
fail  in  his  firft  attempt,  certain  deftru£lion  would  be  the  confequence. 
For  thefe  reafons  he  withdrew  his  forces  from  before  the  town,  and 
took  pofleflion  of  two  iflands  called  St.  James's  and  St.  John's,  lying  to 
the  fouthward ;  where  having  waited  fome  time,  his  force  was  aug. 
mented  by  the  arrival  of  two  frigates.  With  thefe  he  determined  to  make 
himfelf  matter  of  Port  Royal,  another  ifland  poflefled  of  an  excellent 
harbour  and  many  other  natural  advantages,  from  its  fituation  alfo  com> 
manding  all  the  feu-coaft  from  Charleftown  to  Savannah  River.  The 
American  general,  however,  did  not  allow  this  to  be  accompliflied 
without  oppofition.  Perceiving  that  his  opponent  had  occupied  an  ad- 
vantageous poft  on  St.  John's  ifland  preparatory  to  his  enteii>rife  againft 
Port  Royal,  he  attempted,  on  the  20th  of  June  to  diflodge  him  from  it; 
but  after  an  obftinate  attack,  the  provincials  were  obliged  to  retire 
with  confiderable  lofs.  On  this  occafion  the  fuccefs  of  the  Britiih 
arms  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  an  armed  float ;  which  galled 
the  right  flank  of  the  enemy  fo  efFe^ually,  that  they  could  ditt&.  their 
eflfbrts  only  againft  the  ftrongeft  part  of  the  lines,  which  proved  impreg- 
nable to  their  attacks.  This  difappointment  was  inftantly  fcllowed 
by  the  lofs  of  Port  Royal,  which  General  Prevoft  took  pofleffion  of, 
and  put  his  troops  into  proper  ftations,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  fuch 
reinforcements  as  were  neceflary  for  the  intended  attack  on  Charlef. 
town*  '  '  ;    ' 

In  the  mean  time.  Count  d'Eftaing,  who;  as  we  have  already  ob> 

-ferved,  had  put  into  Bofton  harbour  to  refit,  had  ufed  his  utmoft  ef- 
forts to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  Zealous 
alfo  in  the  caufe  of  his  mafter,  he  had  publiihed  a  proclamation  to  be 
difperfed  through  Canada,  inviting  the  people  to  return  to  their  ori. 
ginal  friendftiip  with  France,  and  delaring  that  all  who  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain  fhould  certainly  lind  a  protedlor  in  the 
9  /  king 
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king  of  France.  All  his  endeavours,  however,  proved  infuffictent  at 
this  time  to  produce  any  revolution,  or  even  to  form  a  party  of  any 
confequence  among  the  Canadians. 

As  foon  as  the  French  admiral  had  refitted  his  fleet,  he  took  the 
opportunity,  while  that  of  admiral  Byron  had  been  (battered  by  a  ftorm* 
of  failing  to  the  Weft  Indies.  During  his  operations  there,  the  Anie* 
ricans  having  reprefented  his  conduA  as  totally  unferviceable  to  them, 
he  received  orders  from  Europe  to  aflift  the  colonies  with  all  pofliUe 
fpeed. 

In  compliance  with  thefe  orders,  he  diredled  his  courfe  towards 
Georgia,  with  a  defign  to  recover  that  province  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  put  it,  as  well  as  South  Carolina,  in  fuch  a  poftuxe 
of  defence  as  would  effeAually  fecure  them  from  any  future  attack. 
This  feemed  to  be  an  eafy  matter,  from  the  little  force  with  which  he 
knew  he  (hould  be  oppofed ;  and  the  next  objeA  in  contemplation  was 
no  lefs  than  the  deftruftion  of  the  Briti{h  fleet  and  army  at  New  Yorkj 
and  their  total  expulfion  from  the  continent  of  America.     Full  of  thefe 
hopes,  the  French  commander  arrived  off*  the  coaft  of  Georgia  with  a 
fleet  of  twenty-two  fail  of  the  line  and  ten  large  frigates.    His  arrival 
was  fo  little  expected,  that  feveral  vefTels  laden  with  provifions  and  mili* 
tary  ftores  fell  into  his  hands :  the  Experiment  alfo,  a  veiTel  of  fifty  guns> 
commanded  by  Sir  James  Wallace,  was  taken  after  a  (lout  refiftance. 
On  the  continent,   the  Britilh  troops  were  divided.    General  Prevoftf 
with  an  inconfiderable  part,  remained  at  Savannah ;  but  thr  main  force 
was  under  Colonel  Maitland  at  Port  Royal.    On  the  firft  a|.p;-arance  of 
the  French  fleet,  an  exprefs  was  difpatchcd  to  Colonel  Maitland :  but  it 
was  intercepted  by  the  enemy  ;  fo  that  before  he  could  fet  out  in  order 
to  join  the  commander  in  chief,  the  Americans  had  fecured  moft  of  the 
palTes  by  land,  while  the  French  fleet  eiFedlually  blocked  up  the  pa(rage 
by  fea.     But  by  taking  advantage  of  creeks  and  inlets,  and  marching 
over  land,  he  arrived  juft  in  time  to  relieve  Savannah. 

D'Eftaing,  after  making  a  gafconide  of  what  had  happened  at  St. 
Vincent's  and  Grenada,  had  allowed  General  Prevoft  twenty-four  hourt 
to  deliberate  whether  he  (hould  capitulate  or  not.  This  time  the  ge- 
neral employed  in  making  the  heft  preparations  he  could  for  a  defence ; 
and  during  this  time  it  was  that  Colonel  Maitland  arrived.  D'Eftaing's 
fummons  was  now  rejefled ;  and  as  on  this  occafion  the  fuperiority  of 
the  enemy  was  by  no  means  fo  much  out  of  proportion  as  it  had  been  at 
Grenada,  there  was  every  probability  of  fuccefs  on  the  part  of  the 
Britifh.  The  garrifon  now  confided  of  three  thoufand  men,  all  of  ap- 
proved valour  and  experience,  while  the  united  force  of  the  French  and 
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Americans  did  not  amoant  to  ten  thoufand.  The  event  was  anfwerable 
to  the  exppftations  of  the  Brici(h  general.  Having  t^c  advantage  of  a 
ftrong  fortification  and  excellent  engineers,  the  fire  of  the  allies  made  f6 
little  impreffion,  that  D'Eftaing  refolved  to  bombard  the  town,  and  a 
battery  of  nine  mortars  was  erefted  for  the  purpofe.  This  produced  a 
itqueft  from  General  Prevoit,  that  the  women  and  children  might  be 
allowed  to  retire  to  a  place  of  fafety.  fiut  the  allied  commanders 
refufed  to  comply ;  and  they  refolved  to  give  a  general  aflault.  This 
was  accordingly  attempted  on  the  gth  of  OAober :  but  the  aflfailants 
were  every  where  repulfed  with  fuch  flaughter,  that  twelve  hundred 
were  killed  and  wounded ;  among  the  former  were  Count  Polaiki, 
and  among  the  latter  was  D'Eftaing  himfelf. 

This  difafter  entirely  overthrew  the  fanguine  hopes  of  the  Americana 
and  French}  mutual  reproaches  and  animofities  took  place  in  the  raoft 
violent  degree ;  and  after  waiting  eight  days  longer,  both  parties  pre- 
pared for  a  retreat ;  the  French  to  their  (hipping,  and  the  Americans 
into  Carolina. 

While  the  allies  were  thus  unfaccefsfully  employed  in  the  fouthern 
colonies,  their  antagonifts  were  no  lefs  afliduous  in  diftreifing  them  in 
the  northern  parts.  Sir  George  Collier  was  fcnt  with  a  fleet,  carrying 
on  board  General  Matthews,  with  a  body  of  land  forces,  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Virginia.  Their  firft  attempt  was  on  the  town  of  Portfmouth ; 
where,  though  the  enemy  had  deftroyed  fome  (hips  of  great  value,  the 
BritiOi  troops  arrived  in  time  to  fave  a  great  number  of  others.  On  this 
occa(ion  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  velTels  of  diflferent  iizes  were 
burnt,  and  twenty  carried  o(F;  and  an  immenfe  quantity  of  provifions 
defigned  for  the  ufe  of  General  Wa(hington's  army  was  either  deftroyed 
or  carried  o(F,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  naval  and  military  ftores. 
The  fleet  and  array  returned  with  little  or  no  lofs  to  New  York. 
■a  The  fuccefs  with  which  this  expedition  was  attended,  foon  gave  en- 
couragement to  attempt  another.  The  Americans  had  for  fome  time 
been  employed  in  the  ereftion  of  two  ftrong  forts  on  the  river ;  the  one 
at  Verplanks  Neck  on  the  eaft,  and  the  other  at  Stoney  Point  on  the  . 
weft  fide.  Thefe  when  completed  would  have  been  of  the  utmoft  fer- 
yice  to  the  Americans,  as  commanding  the  principal  pafs,  called  the 
Ktng't  Fetiy,  between  the  northern  and  fouthern  colonies.  At  prefent 
however,  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  make  any  efFeftual  defence ; 
and  it  was  therefore  determined  to  attack  them  before  the  work  (hould 
be  completed.  The  force  employed  on  this  occafion  was  divided  into 
two  bodies;  one  of  which  direfted  its  coune  againft  Verplanks,  and  the 
•ther  againft  Stoney  Point.    The  former  was  conHDandcd  by  General 
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Vaughan,  the  latter  by  General  Pattifon*  while  the  (hipping  was  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  George  Collier.  General  Vaughan  met  with  no 
refidance,  the  enemy  abandoning  their  works,  and  fetting  fire  to  everjr 
thing  combuftiblc  th;it  they  could  not  carry  off.  At  Stoney  Point* 
however,  a  vigorous  defence  was  made,  though  the  garrifon  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  capitulate  upon  honourable  conditions.  I'o  fecurc  the  po(^ 
feflion  of  this  la(l,  which  was  the  more  important  of  the  two,  General 
Clinton  removed  from  his  former  fituation,  and  encamped  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  General  Wa(hington  could  not  give  any  afliftance.  The 
Americans,  however,  revenged  themfelves  by  diftrcfling,  with  their 
numerous  privateers,  the  trade  to  New  York, 

This  occafioaed  a  third  expedition  to  Conncfticut,  where  tliefc  priva- 
teers were  chiefly  built  and  harboured.  The  command  was  given  to 
Governor  Tryon  and  to  General  Garth,  an  officer  of  known  valour 
and  experience.  Under  convoy  of  a  confiderable  number  of  armed 
veflels  they  landed  at  Newhaven;  where  they  demolifhed  the  battcrie'; 
jhat  had  been  erefted  to  oppofe  them,  and  dcftroycd  the  fhipping  and 
paval  (lores  ;  but  they  fpared  the  town  itfelf,  as  the  inhabitants  had  ab- 
ftained  from  firing  out  of  their  houfes  upon  the  troops.  From  New- 
haven  they  marched  to  Fairfield,  where  they  proceeded  as  before,  re- 
ducing the  town  alfo  to  a(hes.  Norwalk  was  next  attacked,  which  in 
like  manner  was  reduced  to  a(he9;  as  was  alfo  Greenfield,  a  fmall  fea- 
port  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Thefe  fucceffes  proved  very  alarming  as  well  as  detrimental  to  the 
Americans;  fo  that  General  Walhington  determined  at  all  events  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  Stoney  Point.  For  this  purpofe  he  fent  General 
Wayne  with  a  detatchment  of  chofen  men,  directing  them  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  it  by  furprife.  On  this  occafion  the  Americans  (hewed 
a  fpirit  and  rcfolution  exceeding  any  thing  they  had  performed  during 
the  courfe  of  the  war.  Though  after  the  captucp  of  it  by  the  Britilh 
the  fortifications  of  this  place  had  been  completed,  and  were  very 
Arong,  they  attacked  the  enemy  with  bayonets,  after  paflSng  through 
a  heavy  fire. of  mufquetry  and  grape-(hot ;  and  in  fpite  of  all  oppofi- 
tion,  obliged  the  furviving  part  of  the  garrifon,  amounting  to  five 
hundred  men,  to  furrendcr  themfelves  prifoners  of  war. 

Though  the  Americans  did  not  at  prefent  attempt  to  retain  poITeflion 
of  Stoney  Point,  the  fuccefs  they  had  met  with  in  the  entcrprife  em- 
boldened them  to  make  a  fimilar  attempt  on  Paulus  Hook,  a  fortified 
poll  on  the  Jcrfey  fide  oppofite  to  New  York ;  but  in  tins  they  were  not 
attended  with  equal  fuccefs,  being  obliged  to  retire  with  precipitation 
^ftcr  they  had  roadc  themfelves  mailers  of  one  or  two  pofts. 

Another 
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Another  expedition  of  greater  importance  was  now  prnjcArd  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans.  This  was  againA  a  poft  on  the  river  Penobfcot, 
on  the  borders  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  which  the  Britilh  had  lately  taken 
pofleflion,  and  where  they  had  begun  to  ercA  a  fort  which  threatened  to 
be  a  very  great  inconvenience  to  the  colonilh.  The  armament  deOined 
againft  it  was  fo  foon  got  in  readinefs,  that  Colonel  Maclane,  the  com- 
manding officer  at  Penubfcot,  found  himfelf  obliged  to  drop  the  execu. 
tion  of  part  of  his  fcheme ;  and  inftead  of  a  regular  fort,  to  content 
himfelf  with  putting  the  works  already  conftruAed  in  as  good  a  pofture 
of  defence  as  polTible.  The  Americans  could  not  effcA  a  landing  with- 
out  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  and  bringing  the  guns  of  their  largeft 
vefTels  to  bear  upon  the  (hore.  As  foon  as  this  was  done,  however,  they 
eredled  feveral  batteries,  and  kept  up  a  briik  fire  for  the  fpace  of  a  fort, 
night ;  after  which  they  propofed  to  give  a  general  afTault :  but  before 
this  could  be  effeded,  they  perceived  Sir  George  Collier  with  a  firitifh 
fleet  failing  up  the  river  to  attack  them.  On  this  they  inftantly  em- 
barked their  artillery  and  military  ftores,  failing  up  the  river  as  far  as 
poffible  in  order  to  avoid  him.  They  were  (o  clofely  parfued,  however, 
that  not  a  fingle  vefl'el  could  efcnpe ;  fo  that  the  whole  fleet,  confining 
of  nineteen  armed  vefTcIs  and  twenty-four  tranfports,  was  deflroyed ; 
mod  of  them  indeed  being  blown  up  by  themfelves.  The  foldiers  and 
failors  were  obliged  to  wander  through  immenfc  deferts,  where  they 
fufTered  much  for  want  of  provifions ;  and  to  add  to  their  calamities, 
a  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  foldiers  and  feamen  concerning  the  caufe 
of  their  difafler,  which  ended  in  a  violent  fray,  wherein  a  great  num- 
ber were  killed. 

Thus  the  arms  of  America  and  France  being  almoft  evciy  where  un- 
fuccef&ful,  the  independency  of  the  former  feemed  yet  to  be  in  dan- 
ger notwithdanding  the  afTiftance  of  fo  powerful  an  ally,  when  further 
encouragement  was  given  by  the  accefiion  of  Spain  to  the  confederacy 
againft  Britain  in  the  month  of  June  1779.  The  firft  effed  of  this 
appeared  in  an  invafiun  of  Weft  Florida  by  the  Spaniards  in  September 
1770.  As  the  country  was  in  no  ftate  of  defence,  the  enemy  eafily 
made  thertifelves  mailers  of  the  whole  almuft  without  oppoittion.  Their 
next  enterprise  was  againft  the  Bay  of  Hundaras,  where  the  Britiih 
log .vood- cutters  were  fettled.  Thefe  finding  themfelves  too  weak  to 
refift,  applied  to  the  governor  of  Jamaica  for  relief;  who  fent  them  a 
fupp'y  (  f  men,  ammunition,  and  military  ftores,  under  Captain  Dal- 
rymplc.  Before  the  arrival  of  this  dciachmeut,  ^he  principal  fettle- 
ment  in  thofe  parts,  called  S/.  George's  Kej,  had  been  taken  by  the 
Spaniards  and  retaken  by  the  BritiUu    In  his  way  Captain  Dalrymple 
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fcll  In  with  •  fquadron  from  Admiral  Parker  in  fearch  of  fome  regifter 
ihipa  richly  laden ;  but  which  retreating  into  the  harbour  of  Omoa» 
were  too  ftrongly  proteAed  by  the  fort  to  be  attacked  with  fafety.  A 
project  was  then  formed,  in  conjunAion  with  the  people  of  Honduras* 
to  reduce  this  fort.  The  defign  was  to  furprife  it  j  but  the  Spaniarda 
having  difcovered  them,  they  were  obliged  to  fight.  ViAory  quickl/ 
declared  for  the  Britilli ;  but  the  fortifications  were  fo  fttongi  that  the 
artillery  they  had  brought  along  with  them  were  found  too  light  to  makft 
any  impreflion.  It  was  tlien  determined  to  try  the  fuccefs  of  an  efca* 
lade ;  and  this  was  executed  with  fo  much  fpiiit,  that  the  Spaniarda 
ftood  aftonilhed  without  making  any  refiftance»  and,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
effbrts  of  the  officers,  threw  down  their  arms  and  furrendered.  The 
fpoil  was  immenfe,  being  valued  at  three  millions  of  dollars.  The 
Spaniards  chiefly  lamented  the  lofs  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  quintals  of 
quickfilver;  a  commodity  indifpenfably  neceflary  in  the  working  of 
their  gold  and  filver  mines,  fo  that  they  ofSsred  to  ranfom  it  at  any 
price ;  but  this  was  refufed,  as  well  as  the  ranfom  of  the  fort» 
though  the  governor  offered  three  hundred  thoufand  dollars  for  it.  A 
fmall  garrifon  was  left  for  the  defence  of  the  plaCe ;  but  it  was  quickly 
attacked  by  a  fuperior  force,  and  obliged  to  evacuate  it,  though  not 
without  deftroying  every  thing  that  could  be  of'^ufe  to  the  enemy; 
fpiking  the  gnns,  and  even  locking  the  gates  of  the  fort  and  carrying 
otT  the  keys.  All  this  was  done  in  the  fight  of  the  befiegers;  after 
which  the  garrifon  embarked  without  the  lofs  of  a  man. 

As  no  operations  of  any  confequence  took  place  this  year  in  the  pro- 
vince of  New  York,  the  congrefs  made  ufe  of  the  opportunity  to  dif- 
patch  General  Sullivan  with  a  confiderable  force^  in  order  to  take  vett- 
geancr  on  the  Induns  for  their  ravages  and  depredations :  and  the  ob- 
jedl  of  the  expedition  was,  not  merely  the  reduAion  of  themi  bat  if 
pofiible  their  utter  extirpation.  Of  this  the  Indians  were  apprifedi  and 
colle^ng  all  their  ttrength,  refolved  to  come  to  a  decifive  engagement* 
Accordingly  they  took  a  ftrong  pofl  in  the  moft  woody  and  mountainous 
part  of  the  country;  ereAing  a  breaft-work  in  their  front  of  large  logs 
of  wood  extending  half  a  mile  in  length,  while  their  right  flank  was 
covered  by  a  river,  and  the  left  by  a  hill  of  difficult  accefs.  This  ad- 
vantageous pofition  they  had  takeQ  by  the  advice  of  the  refugees  who 
were  among  themi  and  of  whom  two  or  three  hundred  were  prefent 
in  the  battle. 

Thus  polled,  the  Indians  waited  the  approach  of  the  American  army : 

but  the  latter  having  brought  fome  artillery  9long  with  them,  played  it 

a§ainft  the  breaft  work  of  the  enemy  with  fuch  fuccefs/tl^tia  two  hours  ic 

Vol.  I,  4  A,  was 
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was  altnoft  deftroyed  ;  and  at  the  Came  time  a  party  having  reached  t%« 
top  of  the  hill,  they  became  apprehenfive  of  being  furrounded«  on  ^vhich 
they  initantly  fled  with  precipitation,  leaving  a  great  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  behind  them.  The  Americans  after  this  battle  met  with 
BO  further  refiftance  of  any  confequenee.  They  were  fuffered  to  pro- 
ceed without  interruption,  and  to  execute  in  the  moft  ample  mariner  the 
vengeance  th«y  had  projefted.  On  entering  the  country  of  the  Indians, 
it  appeared  that  they  had  been  acquainted  with  agriculture  and  the  arts 
of  peace  far  beyond  what  had  been  fuppofed.  From  General  Sullivan's 
account  it  was  kamedy  that  the  Indian  houfes  were  large,  convenient^ 
and  even  elegant ;.  their  grounds  were  excellently  cultivated,  and 
their  gardens  abounded  in  fruit-trees  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  fit  for 
food.  The  whole  of  this  fine  country  was  now  by  the  American  gene- 
ral converted  into  a  defart.  Forty  towns  and  fettleroents,  befides  fcat- 
tered  habitations>  were  demolifhed;  the  fields  of  corn,  the  ordiards, 
the  plantations,  were  utterly  laid  wafte ;  all  the  fruit-trees  were  cut 
down ;  and  fo  great  had  been  the  indudry  of  the  Indians,  that  in  one 
orchard  one  thoufand  five  hundred  of  thefe  were  deftroyed.  The  quan« 
tity  of  corn  wafled  on  this  occafion  was  fuppofed  to  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  bufhels.  In  ihort,  fuch  was  the  defolation^ 
that  on  the  American  army's  leaving  the  cocntry,  not  a  houfe,  not  a 
field  of  corn,  nor  a  fruit-tree,  was  left  upon  the  ground,  nor  was  ao 
Indian  to  be  feen  throughout  the  v.hole  track. 

We  mufl  now  take  a  view  of  the  tranfa^ions  in  the  fouthem  colonies ; 

to  which  the  war  was,  in  the  year  178a,  fo  elFe^ually  transferred,  that 

.the  operations  there  became  at  laft  decifive.    The  fuccefs  of  General 

.Frevoft  in  advaiKring  to  the  very  capital  of  South  Carolina  has  been 

already  related,  together  with  the  obllacles  which  prevented  him  from 

beaoming  mailer  of  it  at  that  time.    Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1779, 

however,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  fet  fail  from  New  York  with  a  confi- 

.^erable  body  of  troops,  intended  for  the  attack  of  Charleitown,  South 

Carolina,  in  a  fleet  of  fhips  of  war  and  tranfports  under  the  command 

of  Vice-admiral  Arbuthnot.    They  had  a  very  tedious  voyage ;  the 

,  weather  was  uncommonly  bad  ;  fcveral  of  the  tranfports  were  loft,  as 

.  were  alfo  the  greateft  part  of  the  horfes  which  they  carried  with  them> 

,  intended  for  cavalry  or  other  public  ufes ;  and  an  ordnance-fliip  likewife 

fouiMkred  at  fea.    Having  arrived  at  Savannah,   where  they  endea- 

votited  to  repair  the  damages  faffained  on  their  voyage,  they  proceeded 

from  thence  on  the  10th  of  February  1780  to  North  Edifto,  the  place 

of  debarkation  which  bad  been  previoufly  appointed.    They  had  a 

•  £ivourable  asd  fpeedy  paflagc  thither:  and  though  it  required  iime  to 
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have  the  bar  explored  and  the  channel  marked,  the  tranfports  all  entered 
the  harbour  the  next  d;iy ;  and  the  army  took  poffeffion  of  John's  illand 
without  oppofition.  Preparations  were  then  made  for  paffing  the  fqua- 
dron  over  Charleflown  bar,  where  the  high-water  fpring^tides  were  only 
nineteen  feet  deep:  but  no  opportunity  offered  of  going  into  the  har- 
bour till  the  20th  of  March,  when  it  was  effefted  without  any  acci- 
dent, though  the  American  galleys  continually  attempted  to  prevent  the 
£ngli(h  boats  from  founding  the  channel.  The  Britifh  troops  had  pce- 
vioufly  removed  from  John's  t  •  James's  ifland ;  and  on  the  29th  of  the 
fame  month  they  efFefted  their  landing  on  Charleflown  Neck.  On  the 
ift  of  April  they  broke  ground  within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the 
American  works;  and  by  the  8th  the  beftegers  guns  were  mounted  in. 
batteTy,     ■  « 

As  foon  as  the  army  began  to  ereft  their  batteries  againfl  the  town, 
Admiral  Arbuthnot  embraced  the  firft  favourable  opportunity  of  paffing 
Sullivan's  Ifland,  upon  which  there  was  a  flrong  fort  of  batteries,  the 
chief  defence  of  the  harbour.  He  weighed  on  the  9th,  with  the  Roe- 
buck, Richmond,  and  Romulus,  Blonde,  Virginia,  Raleigh,  and  Sand- 
wich armed  fhip,  the  Renown  bringing  up  the  rear ;  and,  paffing  thrc Jgh 
a  fevere  fire,  anchored  in  about  two  hours  under  James's  Ifland,  with 
the  lofs  of  twenty-feven  feamen  killed  and  wounded.  The  Richmond's 
fore-top-maft  was  Ihot  away,  and  the  fhips  in  general  fuflained  damage  in 
their  mafts  and  rigging,  though  not  materially  in  their  hulls.  But  the 
Acetus  tranfport,  having  on  board  fome  naval  ftores,  grounded  within 
gun-fhot  of  Sullivan's  Ifland,  and  received  fo  much  damage  that  Ihe 
was  obliged  to  be  abandoned  and  burnt.  ' 

On  the  10th,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Admiral  Arbnthnot  fummoned 
the  town  to  furrendcrto  his  Majefty's  arms:  but  Major-Gpneral  Lincoln^ 
who  commanded  in  Charleflown,  returned  them  an  anfwer,  declaring  it 
to  be  his  intention  to  defend  the  place.  The  batteries  were  now  opened 
againft  the  town ;  and  from  their  efFedl  the  fire  of  the  American  ad- 
vanctd  works  confiderably  abated.  It  appears  that  the  number  of  troops 
under  the  command  of  Lincoln  were  by  far  too  few  for  defending  works 
of  fuch  extent  as  thofe  of  Charleflown ;  and  that  many  of  thefe  were  men 
little  accuftomed  to  military  fcrvice,  and  very  ill  provided  with  cloaths 
and  other  necefTaries.  General  Lincoln  had  been  for  fome  time  expelling 
reinforcements  and  fupplies  from  Virginia  and  other  places :  but  they 
came  in  very  flowly.  Earl  Comwallis  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton 
under  him,  were  alfo  extremely  a^ive  in  intercepting  fuch  reinforce- 
ments and  fupplies  as  were  fent  to  the  American  general.  They  totally 
4efeated  a  gonfiderable  body  of  cavalry  and  militia  which  was  proceed- 
...,...,  4Aa  ing 
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ing  to  the  relief  of  the  town ;  vai  alfo  made  themfelves  maften  of  foine 
poftS)  which  gave  them  in  a  great  degree  the  command  of  the  countryt 
bjr  which  means  great  fupplies  of  provifions  fell  into  their  hands. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  things,  and  Fort  Sullivan  had  alfo  been  taken 
by  the  king's  troops,  when  on  the  i8th  of  May  General  Clinton  again 
fommoned  the  town  to  furrender ;  an  offer  being  made,  as  had  beea 
done  before,  that  if  they  furrcndered,  the  lives  and  property  of  the  in. 
habitants  (hould  be  preferved  to  them.  Articles  of  capitulation  were 
then  propofed  by  General  Lincoln ;  but  the  terms  were  not  agreed  to 
by  General  Clinton.  At  length,  however,  the  town  being  clofely  in- 
vefted  on  all  fides,  and  the  preparations  to  ftorm  it  in  every  part  being 
p  great  forwardnefs,  and  the  (hips  ready  to  taovc  to  the  aifault.  Gene- 
ral Lincoln,  who  had  been  applied  to  for  that  parpofe  by  the  inhabitants, 
furrendered  it  on  fuch  articles  of  capitulation  as  General  Clinton  had 
before  agreed  to.  This  was  on  the  4th  of  May,  which  was  one  month 
imd  two  days  after  the  town  had  been  firil  fummoned  to  furrender. 

A  large  quantity  of  ordnance,  arms,  and  ammunition,  were  found  in 
Charleftown ;  and,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  account,  the  num- 
ber of  prifoners  taken  in  Charleftown  amounted  to  five  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  men,  exclufive  of  near  a  thoufand  failors  in  arms ; 
bat  according  to  General  Lincoln's  account  tranfmitted  to  the  congrefs* 
|be  whole  number  of  continental  troops  taken  prifoners  amounted  to  no 
more  than  two  thoufand  four  hundred  and  eighty  feven.  The  remain- 
der, theieforCi  included  in  General  Clinton's  account,  muft  have  con- 
$fted  of  militia  and  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Several  American  frigatea 
were  alfo  taken  or  deftroyed  in  the  harbour  of  Charleftown. 

The  lofs  of  Charleftown  evidently  excited  a  confiderable  alarm  in 
America ;  and  their  popular  writers,  particularly  the  author  of  the  cele^ 
brated  performance  intitled  Common  Senfe,  in  fome  other  pieces  made 
vfe  of  it  as  a  powerful  argument  to  lead  them  to  more  vigorous  exertions 
^gainft  Great  Britain,  that  they  might  the  more  effediually  and  certainly 
fecure  their  independence. 

While  Sir  Hen^y  Clinton  was  emjfioytd  in  his  voyage  to  Charleftown, 
find  in  th(t  fiege  of  that  place,  the  garrifon  at  New  York  feem  not  to 
have  been  whplly  fjee  from  apprehenfions  for  their  own  fafety.  An  in- 
tenfe  froft,  accompanied  with  great  falls  of  fnow,  began  about  the  middle 
pf  December  1779*  ^nd  fttut  up  the  navigation  of  the  port  ofjtiew  York 
from  the  fea^  within  a  few  day^  ^fter  th^  departure  of  Adminil  Arbuth- 
not  and  General  ClintoOf  The  feverity  of  the  weather  increafed  to  fo 
great  a  degree,  that  towards  the  middle  of  January  all  communications 
witi)  Nev  York  by  wj^ef  we^e  fu^tirely  cut  0^  9M>d  M  many  new  ones 

opened 
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•pened  by  the  ice.  The  inhabitants  coald  fcarcel/  be  faid  to  be  in  an  in- 
fular  (late.  Horfes  with  heavy  carriages  could  go  over  the  ice  into  the 
Jerfeys  from  one  ifland  to  another.  The  pafl'age  in  the  North  Ki\er, 
even  in  the  wiJelt  part  from  New  York  to  Paulus  Hook,  which  wa« 
two  thoufand  yards,  was  about  the  19th  of  January  pradlicablc  for  the 
heavieft  cannon  :  an  event  which  had  been  unknown  in  the  memory  of 
man.  Provifions  were  foon  after  tranfported  upon  fledges,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  cavalry  marched  upon  the  ice  from  New  York  to  Staten 
Ifland,  which  was  a  didance  of  eleven  miles. 

The  city  of  New  York  being  thus  circumflanced,  was  confidered  at 
much  expofed  to  the  attacks  from  the  continental  troops :  and  it  waa 
ilrongly  reported  that  General  Walhington  was  meditating  a  great 
ftroke  upon  New  York  with  his  whole  force,  by  different  attacks. 
Some  time  before  this,  Major-general  Pattifon,  commandant  at  Nevr 
York,  having  received  an  addrefs  from  many  of  the  inhabitants,  offering 
to  put  themfelves  in  military  array,  he  thought  the  prefent  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  trying  the  fuicerity  of  their  profeifions.  Accordingly  he 
jfliied  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  all  the  male  inhabitants  from  flxteen 
to  fixty  to  take  up  arms.  The  requifition  was  fo  readily  complied  with, 
that  in  a  few  days,  forty  companies  from  the  fix  wards  of  the  city  were 
inrolled,  officered,  and  under  arms,  to  the  number  of  two  thoufand  fix 
hundred,  many  fubflantial  citizens  ferving  in  the  ranks  of  each  company. 
Other  volunteer  companies  were  formed ;  and  the  city  was  put  into  a 
very  (Irong  pofturc  of  defence. 

No  attack,  however,  was  made  upon  New  York,  whatever  deiign  ' 
might  originally  have  been  meditated :  but  an  attempt  was  made  upon 
Staten  Ifland,  where  there  were  about  eighteen  hundred  men,  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier*general  Sterling,  who  were  well  intrenched. 
General  Wafliington,  whofe  army  was  hutted  at  Morris- Town,  fent  a 
detachment  of  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  men,  with  fix  pieces  of  can- 
non, two  mortarsy  and  fome  horfes,  commanded  by  Lord  Sterling,  who 
arrived  at  Staten  Ifland  early  in  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  January. 
The  advanced  pofts  of  the  Britifli  troops  retired  upon  the  approach  of 
the  Americans,  who  formed  the  line,  and  made  fome  movements  in  the 
(ourfe  of  the  da/;  but  they  withdrew  in  the  night,  after  having  burnt 
one  houie,  pillaged  fome  others,  and  carried  off  with  them  about  two  j 
hundred  head  of  cattle.  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  Americana 
on  Staten  Ifland,  Lieutenant-general  Knyphaufen  had  embarked  fix 
hundred  men  to  attempt  a  pflage,  and  to  fupport  General  Sterling :  but 
the  floating  ice  compelled  them  to  return.  It  is,  however,  imagined* 
Ibat  ^e  a|>pearan^  of  (heie  tppfports,  with  the  Britifli  troops  on 
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board,  which  the  Americans  could  fee  towards  the  clofe  of  the  day,  in-' 
duced  the  latter  to  make  fo  precipitate  a  retreat. 

After  Charleftown  had  furrcndered  to  the  king's  troops,  General 
Clinton  iffued  two  proclamations,  and  alfo  circulated  a  hand-bill  amongft 
the  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  return  to 
their  allegiance,  and  to  be  ready  to  join  the  king's  troops.    It  was  faid, 
that  the  helping  hand  of  every,  man  was  wanted  to  re-eftabli(h  peace  and 
good  government :  and  that  as  the  commander  in  chief  wifhed  not 
to  draw  the  king's  friends  into  danger,  while  any  doubt  could  remain  of 
their  fucccfs;  fo  now  that  this  was  certain,  he  trufted  that  one  and  all 
would  heartily  join,  and  by  a  general  concurrence  give  efFeft  to  fuch 
neceifary  meafures  for  that  purpofe  as  from  time  to  time  might  be  point, 
cd  out.    Thofe  who  had  families  were  to  form  a  militia  to  remain  at 
home,  and  occafionally  to  alfemble  in  their  own  diftriAs,  when  required, 
under  officers  of  their  own  choofing,  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
good  order.    Thofe  who  had  no  families,  and  who  could  conveniently 
be  fpared  for  a  time,  it  was  prefumed,  would  cheerfully  affift  his  Majef- 
ty's  troops  in  driving  their  oppreffors,  afting  under  the  authority  of 
congrcfs,  and  all  the  miferies  of  war,  far  from  that  colony.     Fur  this 
purpofe  it  was  faid  to  be  neceffary  that  the  young  m;n  Ihould  be  ready 
to  afifemble  when  required,  and  to  ferve  with  the  king's  troops  for  any 
fix  months  of  the  enfuing  twelve  that    might  be    found    requifite, 
under  proper  regulations.    They  might  choofe  officers  to  each  company 
to  command  them  ;  and  were  to  be  allowed,  when  on  fervice,  pay,  am- 
munition, and  provifions,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  king's  troops. 
When  they  joined  the  army,  each  man  was  to  be  furnilhed  with  a  ceriifi- 
cate,  declaring  that  he  was  only  engaged  to  ferve  as  a  milltia-man  for  the 
time  fpecificd  ;  that  he  was  not  to  be  marched  beyond  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia ;  and  that,  when  the  time  was  out,  he  was  freed  from  all 
claims  whatever  of  military  fervice,  excepting  the  common  and  ufual 
militia-duty  where  he  lived.     He  would  then,  it  was  faid,  have  paid  his 
debt  to  his  country,  and  be  intitled  to  enjoy  undifturbed  that  peace, 
liberty,  and  property,  at  home,  which  he  had  contributed  to  fecure. 
The  proclamations  and  publications  of  General  Clinton  appear  to  have 
produced  fome  efied  in  South  Carolina ;  though  they  probably  operated 
chiefly  upon  thofe  who  were  before  not  iiiuch  inclined  to  the  caufe  of 
American  independence.    Two  hundred  and  ten  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Charlellown  figned  an  addrcfs  to  General  Clinton  and  Admiral  Arbuth- 
not,  foUciting  to  be  readmitted  to  the  charafter  and  condition  of  Britifti 
fubjefts,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  having  been  hitherto  confidered  as 
prifoaers  on  parole ;  declaring  their  difapprebation  of  th?  doArine  of 
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American  independence  ;  and  expreflSng  their  regret,  that  after  the  re- 
peat of  thofe  ftatutes  which  gave  rife  to  the  trouble*  in  America,  the 
overtures  made  by  his  Majefty's  commiflioners  had  not  been  regarded  hy 
the  congrefs.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  one  of  the  proclamations  iflued  at 
this  time,  declared,  that  if  any  perfons  (hould  thenceforward  appear  in 
arms  in  order  to  prevent  the  eftablifliment  of  his  Majedy's  government 
in  that  country,  or  fhould  under  any  pretence  or  authority  whatfoever 
attempt  to  compel  any  other  perfon  or  perfons  to  do  fo,  or  who  (hoold 
hinder  or  intimidate  the  king's  faithftil  and  loyal  fubjeAs  from  joining 
his  forces  or  otherwife  performing  thofe  duties  their  allegiance  required, 
fuch  perfons  (hould  be  treated  with  the  utmoft  feverity,  and  their  eftates 
be  immediately  fcized  in  order  to  be  confifcated. 

Mean  time  the  ravages  of  war  did  not  prevent  the  Americans  from 
paying  fome  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace.  On  the  4th  of  May  an  »&. 
paifed  by  the  council  and  houfe  of  repirefentatives  of  MafTachufctt's  Bay 
for  incorporating  and  eftablilhing  a  fociety  for  the  cultivation  and  pro. 
motion  of  the  arts  and  fciences. 

Some  doubts  having  arifen  in  the  Congrefi,  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
preceding  year,  about  the  propriety  of  their  afliembling  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  it  was  now  refolved  that  they  (hould  continue  to  meet 
there:  and  a  committee  of  three  members  was  appointed,  to  report  a 
proper  place  where  buildings  might  be  provided  for  the  reception  of 
the  congrefs,  together  with  an  eftimate  of  the  expence  of  providing  fuch 
buildings  and  the  neceffary  offices  for  the  fevcral  boards.  It  was  alfo 
refolved  by  the  congrefs,  that  a  monument  ihould  be  ereAed  to  the  me- 
mory of  their  late  general  Richard  Montgomery,  who  fell  at  Quebec,  in 
teftimony  of  his  fignal  and  important  fervices  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  with  an  infcription  expreflive  of  his  amiable  charaAer  and 
heroic  atchievements ;  and  that  the  continental  trcafurers  (hould  be 
dire^ed  to  advance  a  fum  not  exceeding  three  hundred  pounds  to  Dr. 
Franklin  to  defray  the  expence ;  that  gentleman  being  deGred  to  caufe 
khe  monument  to  be  executed  at  Paris,  or  in  fome  other  part  of  France. 
It  was  likewife  refolved  by  the  congrefs,  that  a  court  (hould  be eftablifh- 
ed  for  the  trial  of  all  appeals  from  the  court  of  admiralty  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  cafes  of  capture ;  to  confiil  of  three  judges,  ap- 
pointed and  commifConed  by  congrefs^  and  who  were  to  take  an  oath 
of  oiHce  ;  and  that  the  trials  in  this  court  (hould  be  determined  by  the 
ufage  of  nations. 

The  difHculties  of  the  Congrefs  and  of  the  people  of  America  had 
been  greatly  increafcd  by  the  depreciation  of  their  paper-currency.    Ac 
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the  time  wheh  the  colonies  engaged  in  a  war  with  Great  Britaini  thef 
had  no  regular  civil  governments  eftabliihed  among  them  of  fufficient 
energy  to  enforce  the  collcflion  of  taxes,  or  to  provide  funds  for  the 
redemption  of  fuch  bills  of  credit  as  their  neceiTities  obliged  them  to 
iflue.  In  confequence  of  this  ftate  of  things^  their  bills  increafed  iti 
quantity  far  beyond  the  fum  neceAary  for  the  purpofe  of  a  circulating 
medium :  and  as  they  wanted  at  the  fame  time  fpecific  funds  to  reft  on 
for  their  redemption,  rliey  faw  their  paper-currency  daily  (ink  in  value. 
The  depreciation  continued,  by  a  kind  of  gradual  progreflion)  from  the 
year  1777  to  1780  :  fo  that,  at  the  latter  period,  the  continental  dollars 
were  pafled,  by  common  confcnt,  in  mod  parts  of  America,  at  the 
rate  of  at  lead  l%ths  below  their  nominal  value.  The  impoffibility  of 
keeping  up  the  credit  of  the  currency  to  any  fixed  ftandard,  occafioned 
great  and  almoft  infurmountable  embarraflnienrs  in  afcertaining  the  value 
of  property,  or  carrying  on  trade  with  any  fufficient  certainty.  Thofe 
who  fold,  and  thofe  who  bought,  were  left  without  a  rule  whereon  td 
form  a  judgment  of  their  profit  or  lofs :  and  every  fpecies  of  commerce 
or  exchange,  whether  foreign  or  domeflic,  was  expofed  to  numberlefs 
and  increafing  difficulties.  The  confequences  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
paper.currency  were  alfo  felt  with  peculiar  feverity  by  fuch  of  the 
Americans  as  were  engaged  in  their  military  fervices,  and  greatly  aug- 
mented by  their  other  hardfhips.  The  requifitions  made  by  the  congrefs 
to  the  feveral  colonies  for  fupplies,  were  alfo  far  from  always  being  re- 
gularly complied  with :  an^  their  troops  were  not  unfrequently  in  want 
of  the  moft  common  necefTarles;  which  naturally  occafioned  compbints 
and  difcontent  among  them.  Some  of  thefe  difficulties,  refulting  from 
their  circumftances  and  fituation,  perhaps  no  wifdom  could  have  pre- 
vented :  but  they  feem  tu  have  arifen  in  part  from  the  congrefs  not 
l^ing  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  finance,  and  from  a 
defeA  of  fyflem  in  the  departments  of  their  government.  The  caufe.of 
the  Americans  appears  alfo  to  have  fuffered  fomewhat  by  their  depending 
too  much  on  temporary  enliftments.  But  the  congrefs  endeavoured, 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1780,  to  put  their  army  upon  a  more  per- 
manent footing,^and  to  give  all  the  fatisfaAion  to  their  officers  and  ro)-> 
diers  which  their  circumilances  would  permit.  They  appointed  a  com- 
mittee for  arranging  their  finances,  and  made  fome  new  regulations 
refpe^ing  their  war-office  and  treafuiy-boardj  and  other  public  de- 
partments. 

Notwithflanding  the  difadvantages  under  which  they  laboured,  th« 
Americans  feemed  to  entertain  lio  doubts  bat  that  they  Ihould  be  able 
iP  maintain  their  independency.    The  4th  of  July  was  celebrated  this 
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year  at  Philadelphia  with  fome  pomp,  as  the  anniverfary  of  American 
independence.  A  commencement  for  conferring  degrees  in  the  arts  was 
held  the  fame  day,  in  the  hall  of  the  univerflty  there ;  at  which  the 
prefident  and  members  of  the  congrefs  attended,  and  other  perfons  in 
public  offices.  The  Chevalier  De  la  Lucernj,  minifter  plenipotentiary 
from  the  French  king  to  the  United  States,  was  alfo  prefent  on  the  oc- 
cafion.  A  charge  was  publicly  addrefled  by  the  provoft  of  the  uniyerfity 
to  the  ftudents ;  in  which  he  faid,  that  he  could  not  but  congratulate 
them  "  on  that  aufpicious  day,  which,  amidft  the  confufions  and  defo« 
lations  of  war,  beheld  learning  beginning  to  revive ;  and  animated  them 
with  the  pleafing  profpedl  of  feeing  the  facred  lamp  of  fcience  burning 
with  a  Hill  brighter  flame,  and  fcattering  its  invigorating  rays  over  the 
unexplored  deferts  of  that  extenfive  continent,  until  the  whole  world 
ihould  be  involved  in  the  united  blaze  of  knowledge,  liberty,  and  re- 
ligion. When  he  ftretched  his  views  forward  (he  faid),  and  furveyed 
the  riling  glories  of  America,  the  enriching  confequences  of  their  de- 
termined ftruggle  for  liberty,  the  extenfive  fields  of  intelleiflual  improve- 
ment and  uleful  invention,  in  fcience  and  arts,  in  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, in  religion  and  government,  through  which  the  unfettered  mind 
would  range,  with  increafing  delight,  in  queft  of  the  undifcovered  trea- 
fure  which  yet  lay  concealed  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms  of  that  new  world ;  or  in  the  other  fertile  fources  of  know- 
ledge with  which  it  abounded.  His  heart  fwclled  with  the  pleafing 
profpeft,  that  the  fons  of  that  inftitution  would  diftinguilh  themfelvcs, 
in  the  different  walks  of  life,  by  their  literary  contributions  to  the  em- 
bellilhment  and  increafe  of  human  happinefs." 

Oa  the  loth  of  July,  M.  Ternay,  with  a  fleet  confifl:ing  of  (even 
fhips  of  the  line,  befides  frigates,  and  a  large  body  of  French  troops, 
commanded  by  Count  de  Rochambeau,  arrived  at  Rhode  IHand;  and 
the  following  day  fix  thoufand  men  were  landed  there.  A  committee 
from  the  general  affembly  of  Rhode  Ifland;  was  appointed  to  congra- 
tulate the  French  general  on  his  arrival :  whereupon  he  returned  an 
arifwer,  in  which  he  informed  them,  that  the  king  his  mafler  had  fent 
him  to  the  affiftancc  of  his  good  and  faithful  allies  the  United  Stat«s  of 
America.  At  prefent,  he  faid  he  only  brought  over  the  vanguard  of  a 
much  greater  force  deftined  for  their  aid;  and  the  king  had  ordered 
him  to  alTure  them,  that  his  whole  power  fhould  be  exerted  for  their 
fupport.  He  added,  that  the  French  troops  were  under  the  ftriaeft 
difcipline;  and,  afting  under  the  orders  of  General  Waftxington,  would 
live  with  the  Americans  as  their  brethren. 

Vol,  I,  4  B        .  A  fehetne 
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A  fcherae  was  foon  formed)  of  making  a  combined  attack  with  Eng- 
lidi  (hips  and  troopsj  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and 
Admiral  Arbuthnot,  againft  the  French  fleet  and  troops  at  Rhode  Ifland. 
Accordingly  a  confiderable  part  of  the  troops  at  New  York  were  cm- 
barked  for  that  purpofe.  General  Wafliington  having  received  infor- 
mation of  this,  pafTed  the  North  River,  by  a  very  rapid  movment, 
and,  with  an  army  increafed  to  twelve  thoufand  men,  proceeded  with 
telerity  towards  King's  Bridge,  in  order  to  attack  New  York;  but 
learning  that  the  Britiih  general  had  changed  his  intentions,  and  dif- 
embarked  his  troops  on  the  31(1  of  the  month.  General  Wafhington 
recroffed  the  river  and  returned  to  his  former  ftation.  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton and  the  admiral  had  agreed  to  relinquifh  their  deflgn  of  attacking 
the  French  and  Americans  at  Rhode  Ifland  as  impracticable  for  the 
prcfent. 

An  unfuccefsful  attempt  was  alfo  made  about  this  time  in  the  Jerfeyi 
by  General  Knyphaufen,  with  feven  thoufand  Britiih  troops  under  his 
command,  to  furprife  the  advanced  pofts  of  General  Wa,Qiington's 
army.  They  proceeded  very  rapidly  towards  Springfield,  meeting 
with  little  oppofition  till  they  came  to  the  bridge  there,  which  was  very 
gallantly  defended  by  one  hundred  and  feventyof  the  continental  troops, 
for  fifteen  minutes,  againft  the  Britiih  army  :  but  they  were  at  length 
obliged  to  give  up  fo  unequal  a  conteft,  with  the  lofs  of  thirty-feven 
men.  After  fecuring  this  pafs,  the  Britifli  troops  marched  into  the 
place,  and  fet  fire  to  moft  of  the  houfes.  They  alfo  committed  fome 
other  depredations  in  the  Jerfeys ;  but  gained  no  laurels  there,  being 
obliged  to  return  about  the  beginning  of  July  without  effeding  any 
thing  material. 

But  in  South  Carolina  the  royal  arms  were  attended  with  more  fuc- 
cefs.  Earl  Cornwallis,  who  commanded  the  Britifl)  troops  there,  ob- 
tained a  very  fignal  victory  over  General  Gates  on  the  16th  of  Auguft, 
The  aftion  began  at  break  of  day,  in  a  fituation  very  advantageous  for 
the  Britiih  troops,  but  very  unfavourable  to  the  Americans.  The  latter  were 
much  more  numerous;  but  the  ground  on  which  both  armies  flood  was  nar- 
rowed  by  fwamps  on  the  right  and  left,  fo  that  the  Americans  could  not 
properly  avail  themfelves  of  their  fuperior  numbers.  There  feems  to  have 
been  fome  want  of  generalfliip  in  Gates,  in  fufFering  himfelf  to  be  furprifed 
in  fo  difadvantageous  a  pofition  :  but  this  circumftancewas  partly  the  ef- 
feft  of  accident ;  for  both  armies  fet  out  witl-  a  defign  of  attacking  each 
other  precifely  at  the  fame  time,  at  ten  the  preceding  evening,  and  met 
together  before  day-light  at  the  place  where  the  aftion  happened.  The 
attack  was  made  by  the  Britiih  troops  with  great  vigour,  and  in  a  few 
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minutes  the  aAion  was  general  along  the  whole  line.  It  was  at 
this  time  a  dead  calm,  with  a  little  hazitiefs  in  the  air,  which  prevent- 
ing  the  fmoke  from  rifing,  occafioned  fo  thick  a  darknefs,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  fee  the  efieft  of  a  very  heavy  and  well-fupportcd  fire  on  both 
fides.  The  Britiih  troops  either  kept  up  a  conftant  fire,  or  made  ufe  of 
bayonets,  as  opportunities  oHered:  and  after  an  obftinute  refinance 
during  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  threw  the  Americans  into  total  con- 
fufion,  and  forced  them  to  give  way  in  ail  quarters.  The  continental 
troops  appear  to  have  behaved  well,  but  the  militia  were  foon  broken, 
and  left  the  former  to  oppofe  the  whole  force  of  the  Britiih  troops. 
General  Gates  did  all  in  his  power  to  rally  the  militia,  but  without 
tSt&. :  the  continentals  retreated  in  fome  order,  but  the  rout  of  the 
militia  was  fo  great,  that  the  Britifh  cavalry  are  faid  to  have  purfued 
them  to  the  diftance  of  twenty-two  miles  from  the  place  where  the 
adlion  happened.  The  lofs  of  the  Americans  was  very  confiderablc : 
about  one  thoufand  prifoners  were  taken,  and  more  are  faid  to  have 
been  killed  and  wounded,  but  the  number  is  not  accurately  afcertained. 
Seven  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  a  number  of  colours,  and  all  the  ammu- 
nition-waggons of  the  Americans,  were  alfo  taken.  Of  the  Britiih 
troops,  the  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thir- 
teen. Among  the  prifoners  taken  was  Major  General  Baron  de  Kalb, 
a  Pruflian  officer  in  the  American  fervice,  who  was  mortally  wounded, 
having  exhibited  great  gallantry  in  the  courfe  of  the  adion,  and  re- 
ceived eleven  wounds.  The  Britiih  troops  by  which  this  great  viAory 
was  atchieved,  did  not  much  exceed  two  thoufand,  while  the  American 
army  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  fix  thoufand ;  of  which,  however,  the 
greateft  part  were  militia. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Tarleton,  who  had  greatly  diftinguiihed  himfelf 
in  this  adlion,  was  detached  the  following  day  with  fome  cavalry  and 
light  infantry,  amounting  to  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  to  at- 
tack a  corps  of  Americans  under  General  Sumpter.  He  executed  this 
fervice  with  great  activity  and  military  addrefs.  He  procured  good 
information  of  Sumpter's  movements;  and  by  forced  and  concealed 
marches  came  up  with  and  furprifed  him  in  the  middle  of  the  day  on 
the  18th,  near  the  Catawba  Fords,  He  totally  deftroyed  or  difperfed 
his  detachment,  which  confided  of  feven  hundred  men,  killing  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  on  the  fpot,  and  taking  two  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  three 
hundred  prifoners,  and  forty-four  waggons. 

Not  long  after  thefe  events  means  were  found  to  detach  Major  Gene- 
ral Arnold,   who  had  engaged  fo  ardently  in  the  caufe  of  America, 
and  who  had  exhibited  fo  much  bravery  in  the  fupport  of  it,  from  the 
^'  /^  4  B  2  intc- 
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interefti  of  the  congrefs.    Major  Andrd,  Adjutant  General  to  the  Bri- 
tifti  army,  was  a  principal  agent  in  thii  tranfaftion:  or,  if  the  ©vertute 
of  joining  the  King's  troops  came  firft  from  Arnold,  this  gentleman  was 
the  perfon  employed  to  concert  the  affair  with  him.    More  muft  have 
been  originally  comprehended  in  the  fcheme  than  the  mere  defertioti 
of  the  American  caufe  by  Arnold :   but  whatever  deftgns  had  been 
formed  for  promoting  the  views  of  the  Britifh  government,  they  were 
fruftrated  by  the  apprehending  of  Major  Andrd.     He  was  taken  in 
difguife,  after  having  aflfumed  a  falfe  name,  on  the  23d  of  September, 
by  three  American  foldiers ;  to  whom  he  offered  confiderable  rewards  if 
they  would  have  fuffered  him  to  efcape,  but  without  effeA.     Several 
papers  written  by  Arnold  were  found  upon  him ;  and  when  Arnold  hid 
learned  that  Major  Andre  was  feizcd,  he  found  means  to  get  on  board 
a  barge,  and  to  efcape  to  one  of  the  King's  fliips.    General  Wafhington 
referred  the  cafe  of  Major  Andri  to  the  examination  and  decifton  of  a 
board  of  general  officers,  confifting  of  Major  General  Green,  Major 
General  Lord  Sterling,  Major  General  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  Ma- 
jor General  the  Baron  de  Steuben,  two  other  Major  Generals,  and  eight 
Brigadier  Generals.     Major  AndrS  was  examined  before  them,  and  the 
particulars  of  his  cafe  inquired  into ;  and  they  reported  to  the  Ame- 
rican commander  in  chief,  that  Mr.  Andrd  came  on  (hore  from  the 
Vulture  Hoop  of  War  in  the  night,  on  an  interview  with  General 
Arnold,  in  a  private  and  fecret  manner ;  that  he  changed  his  drefs 
within  the  American  lines;   and,   under  a  feigned  name,  and  in  a 
difguifcd  habit,  pafled  the  American  works  at  Stoney  and  Verplank's 
Points,  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  September;  that  he  was  taken  on 
the  morning  of  the  23d  at  Tarry-town,  he  being  then  on  his  way  for 
New  York :  and  that,  when  taken,  he  had  in  his  poffeffion  feveral  pa- 
pers which  contained  intelligence  for  the  enemy.    They  therefore  de- 
termined, that  he  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  fpy  from  the  enemy;  and 
that,  agreeable  to  the  law  and  ufage  of  nations,  he  ought  to  fuffer 
death.    Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Lieutenant  General  Robertfon,  and  the  late 
American  general  Arnold,  all  wrote  preffing  letters  to  General  Wafhing- 
ton on  the  occafion,  in  order  to  prevent  the  decifion  of  the  board  of 
general  officers  from  being  put  in  force :  but  their  applications  were 
ineffeftual.     Major  Andri  was  hanged  at  Tappan,  in  the  province  of 
New  York,  on  the  ad  of  Oftober.   He  met  his  fate  with  great  firmnefs; 
.but  appeared  fomewhat  hurt  that  he  was  not  allowed  a  more  military 
death,  for  which  he  had  folicited.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  very  amiable 
qualities,  had  a  tafle  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and  poiTeffed  many 
accompIilhn\ents.    His  death,  therefoxej  was  regretted  even  by  his  ene- 
mies I 
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naies ;  and  the  feverity  of  the  determination  concerning  him  was  much 
exclaimed  againft  in  Great  Britain.  It  was,  however,  generally  ac* 
knowledged  by  impartial  perfons,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  unfortunate  gentleman  but  what  was  perfe^ly  confonant  to 
the  rules  of  war. 

Arnold  was  made  a  brigadier  general  in  the  King's  fcrvice,  and  pub- 
)i(hed  an  addrefs  to  the  inhabitants  of  America,  dated  from  New  York, 
Odlober  7,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  juftify  his  defertion  of  their 
caufe.  He  faid,  that  when  he  iirft  engaged  in  it,  he  conceived  the 
rights  of  his  country  to  be  in  danger,  and  duty  and  honour  called  him 
to  her  defence.  A  redrefs  of  grievances  was  his  only  aim  and  objc^ ; 
and  therefore  he  acquiefced  unwillingly  in  the  declaration  of  indcpen. 
dence,  becaufe  he  thought  it  precipitate.  But  what  now  induced  him 
to  defert  their  caufe  was  the  difguft  he  had  conceived  at  the  French  al- 
liance,  and  at  the  refufal  of  Congrefs  to  comply  with  the  laft  terms 
offered  by  Great  Britain,  which  he  thought  equal  to  all  their  expedta- 
tions  and  to  all  their  wiihei. 

The  Americans,  however,  accounted  for  the  condud  of  Arnold  in  a 
different  manner.  They  alledged  that  he  had  fo  involved  himfelf  in 
debts  and  difficulties  by  his  extravagant  manner  of  living  in  America, 
that  he  had  rendered  it  very  inconvenient  for  him  to  continue  there : 
that  after  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  Britifh  troops.  General 
Arnold,  being  inverted  with  the  command  of  that  city,  had  made  the  houfe 
of  Mr.  Penn,  which  was  the  beft  in  the  city,  his  head  quarters.  This 
he  had  furniihed  in  an  elegant  and  expenfive  manner,  and  lived  in  a 
ftylc  far  beyond  his  income.  It  was  manifeft,  they  faid,  that  he  could 
at  firft  have  no  great  averfion  to  the  French  alliance,  becaufe  that  when 
M.  Gerard,  minifter  plenipotentiary  from  th6  court  of  France,  arrived 
at  Philadelphia  in  July  1778,  General  Arnold  early  and  earnertly  foli- 
cited  that  miniHer,  with  his  whole  fuite,  to  take  apartments  and 
bed  and  board  at  his  houfe,  until  a  proper  houfe  could  be  provided  by 
order  of  the  Congrefs.  This  offer  M.  Gerard  accepted,  and  continued 
with  him  fome  weeks.  The  French  minifter  refided  upwards  of  four- 
teen months  in  Philadelphia ;  during  which  time  General  Arnold  kept 
up  the  mod  friendly  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  and  there 
was  a  continued  interchange  of  dinners,  balls,  routs,  and  concerts :  fo 
that  M.  Gerard  muft  have  believed,  that  in  General  Arnold  he  had 
found  and  left  one  of  the  warmeft  friends  the  court  of  France  had  in 
America.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  firft  in  congratulating  the  Chevalier 
de  la  Luzerne,  the  fecond  French  minifter.  About  this  time  complaints 
and  accuffttions  were  exhibited  againft  bin)  by  the  government  of  Phi- 
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bdelphia  for  divert  mal.praAicei ;  among  which  chargei  were,  the 
appropriation  of  goods  and  merchandize  to  his  own  ufe,  which  he  had 
leized  as  firitifh  property  in  Philadelphia  in  July  1778.  It  was  deter- 
mined by  a  court-martial  that  hit  conduA  was  highly  reprehenfible ;  but 
he  was  indulgently  treated,  and  was  therefore  only  reprimanded  by 
the  commander  in  chief  General  Wafhington.  It  was  in  thefe  cir- 
ruinflanccs,  the  Americans  fuid,  bankrupted  in  reputation  and  fortune* 
loaded  with  debts,  and  having  a  growing  and  exiienHve  family,  that 
General  Arnold  iirft  turned  his  thoughts  towards  joining  the  royal 
arms. 

After  the  defeat  of  General  Gates  by  Earl  Comwallis,  that  nobleman 
exerted  hi mfclf  to  the  utmoft  in  extending  the  progrefs  of  thefiritiih  arms, 
and  with  confiderable  eflfeif^.  But  one  enterprife,  which  was  condudled  by 
Major  Fergufon,  proved  unfuccefsful.  That  officer  had  taken  abundant 
paina  to  difcipline  fome  of  the  tory  militia,  as  they  were  termed;  and  with 
•  party  of  thefe  and  (ovnc  Britifh  troops,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about 
one  thoufund  iuur  hundred  men,  made  incurfionsinto  the  country.  But  on 
the  7th  of  OAober  he  was  attacked  by  a  fuperior  body  of  Americans  at 
a  place  called  King's  Mountain,  and  totally  defeated.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  were  killed  in  the  a(f\ion,  and  eight  hundred  and  ten  made  pri- 
foRcrs,  of  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  wounded.  Fifteen  hundred 
fbnds  of  arms  alfo  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  whofe  lofs  was 
inconfiderable.  But  the  following  month  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tarleton, 
who  continued  to  exert  his  ufual  aftivity  and  bravery,  with  a  party  of  one 
hundred  and  fevcnty,  chiefly  cavalry,  attacked  and  defeated  General 
Sampter,  who  is  faid  to  have  had  one  thoufand  men,  at  a  place  called 
Black  Stocks.  Sumpter  was  wounded,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
tH'cnty  of  the  Americans  killed,  wounded,  or  taken.  Of  the  Britifli 
troops  about  fifty  were  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  ,3d  of  September  the  Mercury,  a  congrefs  packet,  was  taken 
by  the  Veftal,  Captain  Keppel,  near  Newfoundland.  On  board  this 
packet  was  Mr.  Laurens,  late  Prefident  of  the  Congrefs,  who  was  bound 
on  an  embafly  to  Holland.  He  had  thrown  his  papers  overboard,  but 
great  part  of  them  were  recovered  without  having  received  much  da- 
mage. He  was  brought  to  London,  and  examined  before  the  privy 
council ;  in  confequence  of  which  he  was  committed  clofe  prifoner  to 
the  Tower,  on  the  6th  of  Oftobcr,  on  a  charge  of  high  treafon.  His 
papers  were  delivered  to  the  minillry,  and  continued  to  facilitate  a  rup< 
ture  with  Holland,  as  among  them  was  found  the  flcetch  of  a  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce  between  the  republic  of  Holland  and  the  United 
Slates  of  America. 

At 
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At  the  beginning  of  tiic  year  1781,  an  affair  happened  in  America, 
from  which  expcAations  were  furmed  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  that  fomo 
confiderable  advantage  might  be  derive  J  to  the  royal  caufe.    The  long 
continuance  of  the  war,  and  the  difficulties  uniUr  which  the  Congrcia 
laboured,  had  prevented  ti>)eir  troops  frorn  being  properly  fupplted  with 
neceflfaries  and  conveniencies.     In  confequence  Jl  t]\i§,  on  the  firft  of 
January,  the  American  troops  that  were  hutted  at  Morris  Town,  and 
who  formed  what  was  called  the  Pennfylvania  Line,  turned  out,  being  ia 
number  about  one  thoufand  three  hundred,  and  decldrcd,  that  they 
would  fcrve  no  longer,  unlefs  their  grievances  were  redreiTed,  as  they 
had  not  received  their  pay,  or  been  furnilhed  with  the  neccflary  cloath- 
ing  or  provifions.    It  is  faid  that  they  were  fomewhat  inflamed  with 
liquor,  in  confequence  of  rum  having  been  diftributed  to  them  note 
liberally  than  ufual.  New  Year's  Day  being  confidered  as  a  kind  of  kU 
tival.    A  riot  enfued,  in  which  an  officer  was  killed,  and  four  wound- 
ed  ;  ilve  or  fix  of  the  infurgents  were  alfo  wounded.    They  then  coi- 
leAcd  the  artillery,  ftores,  provifions,  and  waggons,  and  marched  out  of 
the  camp.    They  pafled  by  the  quarters  of  General  Wayne,  who  fcnt  a 
meflage  to  them,  requefting  them  to  defift,  or  the  confequcnces  would 
prove  fatal.    They  refufed,  and  proceeded  on  their  march  till  the  even- 
ing,  when  they  took  poft  on  an  advantageous  piece  of  ground,  and 
elc<fled  officers  from  among  themfelves.     On  the  fccond,  they  marched 
to  Middlebrook,  and  on  the  third  to  Princetown,  where  they  fixed  tlieir 
quarters.    On  that  day  a  flag  of  truce  was  fent  to  them  from  the  offi- 
cers of  the  American  camp,  with  a  meflage,  defiring  to  know  what  were 
their  intentions.     Some  of  them  anfwered,  that  they  had  already  ferved 
longer  than  the  time  for  which  they  were  enlifted,  and  would  ferve  no 
longer ;  and  others,  that  they  would  not  return,  unlefs  their  grievances 
were  rcdrefled.  But  at  the  fame  time  they  repeatedly,  and  in  the  flrongeft 
terms,  denied  being  influenced  b}'  the  lealt  difaflec^tion  to  the  American 
taufc,  or  having  any  intentions  of  dcferting  to  the  enemy. 

Intelligence  of  this  tranfaftion  was  foon  conveyed  to  New  York.  A 
large  body  of  Britifti  troops  were  immediately  ordered  to  hold  them- 
felves in  readinefs  to  move  on  the  Ihortcft  notice,  it  being  hoped  that 
the  American  revolters  might  be  induced  to  join  the  royal  army.  Mef- 
fengers  were  alfo  fent  to  them  from  General  Clinton,  acquainting  them 
that  they  fhould  dircdly  be  taken  under  the  proted^ion  of  the  firitifh 
government ;  that  they  fhould  have  a  free  pardon  for  all  former  of- 
fences; and  that  the  pay  due  to  them  from  the  Congrcfs  Ihould  be 
faithfully  paid  them,  wiihout  any  expe^ation  of  military  fervice,  un« 
lefs  it  Ihould  be  voluntaryi  upon  conaitioa  of  their  laying  down  their 
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arms  and  returning  to  their  allegiance.  It  was  alfo  recommended  t» 
them  to  move  beyond  the  South  river;  and  they  were  aflured,  that  a 
body  of  Britifh  troops  (hould  be  ready  to  proteft  them  whenever  they 
defired  it.  Thcfe  propofitions  were  rejefted  with  difdain ;  aud  they 
even  delivered  up  two  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  meiTengers  to  the  con- 
grefs.  Jofeph  Reed^  Efq.  prefident  of  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania,  after- 
wards repaired  to  them  at  Prince-town)  and  an  accommodation  took 
place:  fuch  of  them  as  had  fervcd  out  their  full  terms  were  permitted  ta 
return  to  their  own  homes,  and  others  again  joined  the  American  army, 
upon  receiving  fatisfadlory  alTurances  that  their  grievances  (hould  be  re- 
dreffcd. 

Lord  Comwallis  now  began  to  make  very  vigorous  exertions,  in 
order  to  penetrate  into  North  Carolina.    On  the  nth  of  January  his 
Lordfliip's  army  was  in  motion,  and  advancing  towards  that  province ; 
but  was  fomewhat  delayed  by  an  attempt  made  by  the  Americans, 
under  General  Morgan,  to  make  themfelves  maftexs  of  the  valuable 
diftrift  of  Ninety-fix.    In  order  to  prevent  this.  Lord  Cornwallis  de- 
tached Lieutenant  Colonel  Tarleton,  with  three  hundred  cavalry,  three 
hundred  light  infantry,  the  feventh  regiment,  the  firft  battalion  of  the 
feventy-firft  regiment,  and  two  three-pounders,  to  oppofe  the  progrefs 
of  Morgan,  not  doubting  but  that  he  would  be  able  to  perform  this 
fervice  efFeftually.    The  Britiih  troops  came  up  with  the  Americans 
under  General  Morgan  on  the  17th  of  January.     The  Americans  were 
drawn  up  in  an  open  wood,  and  having  been  lately  joined  by  fome  mi- 
litia, were  more  numerous  than  the   Britiih  troops  under  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Tarleton ;  but  the  latter  were  fo  much*  better  difciplined,  that 
they  had  the  utmoft  confidence  of  obtaining  a  fpeedy  viftory.     The  at- 
tack was  begun  by  the  firft  line  of  infantry,  confifting  of  the  feventh  re- 
giment and  a  corps  of  light  infantry,  with  a  troop  of  cavalry  placed  on 
each  flank.   The  firft  battalion  of  the  feventy-firft  and  the  remainder  of 
the  cavalry  formed  the  referve.     The  American  line  foon  gave  way,  and 
their  jpilitia  quitted  the  field ;  upon  which  the  royal  troops,  fuppofing 
the  viftory  already  gained,  engaged  with  ardour  in  the  purfuit,  and 
were  thereby  thrown   into  fome  diforder.     General  Morgan's  corps, 
who  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  routed,  then  immediately  faced  about 
and  threw  in  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  king's  troops,  which  occafierc^d  the 
Mtmoft  confufion  amongft  them ;  and   they  were  at  length  totally  de- 
feated by  the  Americans.     Four  hundred  of  the  Britifti  infantry  were 
either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prifoners  :  the  lofs  of  the  cavalry  was 
much  lefs  confiderable ;  but  the  two  three-pounders  fell  into  the  bands 
of  the  Americans,  together  with  the  colours  of  the  feventh  regiment ;  and 
all  the  dctacliment  of  royal  artillery  were  either  killed  or  wounded  in 
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defence  of  their  colours.    Lieiitenant-colonel  Tarleton,  however,  made 
another  effort ;  having  aflTcmbled  about  fifty  of  his  cavalry,  he  charged 
and  repulfed  Colonel  Walhington's  horfe,  retook  his  baggage,  and  kuied 
the  Americans  who  were  appointed  to  guard  it.     He  then  retreated  to 
Hamilton's  hr<.\,  near  the  mouth  of  Bullock's   creek)  carrying  with 
him  part  of  his  baggage,  and  dellr  tying  the  remainder;         •  1  'u-.^  •■•>, 
This  defeat  of  the  troops  under  Tarleton  was  a  fevere  ftroke  to  Lord 
Cornwallis,  as  the  iofs  of  his  light  infantry  was  a  great  difadvantage  to 
him.     The  day  after  that  event,  he  employed  in  collefting  the  reaiains 
of  Tarleton's  corps,  and  endeavouring  to  form  a  jundlion  with  General 
Leflie,   who  had  been  ordered  to  march  towards  him  with  a  body  of 
Britilh  troops  from  Wynnefborough.     Confiderable  exertions  were  then 
made  by  part  of  the  army,  without  baggage,  to  retake  the  prifoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  Americans,  and  to  intercept  General  Morgan's  corps 
on  its  retreat  to  the  Catawba.   But  that  American  officer,  after  his  defeat 
of  Tarleton,  had  made  forced  marches  up  into  the  country,  and  crofled 
the  Catawba  the  evening  before  a  great  rain,  which  fwellcd  the  river  to 
fuch  a  degree,  as  to  prevent  the  royal  army  from  croffing  for  feveral 
days  ;  during  which  time  the  Britifh  prifoners  were  got  over  the  Yad- 
kin ;  whence  they  proceeded  to  Dan  River,  which  they  alfo  paffed,  and 
on  the  14th  of  February  had  reached  Court-houfe  in  the  province  of 
Virginia. 

Lord  Cornwallis  employed  a  halt  of  two  days  in  colleding  fomefloilr, 
and  in  deftroying  fuperfluous  baggage  and  all  his  waggons  excepting 
thofe  laden  with  hofpital  ftores,  fait,  and  ammunition,  and  four  re- 
fervcd  empty  in  readinefs  for  fick  or  wounded.  Being  thus  freed  from 
all  unneceflary  incumbrances,  he  marched  through  North  Carolina  with 
great  rapidity,  and  penetrated  to  the  remoteft  extremities  of  that  pro- 
vince on  the  banks  of  the  Dan.  His  progrefs  was  fometimes  impeded 
by  parties  of  the  militia,  and  fome  Ikirmilhes  enfued,  but  he  met  with 
no  very  confiderable  oppofition.  On  the  ift  of  February,  the  king's 
troops  croffed  the  Catawba  at  M'Cowan's  Ford,  where  General  David- 
fon,  with  a  party  of  American  militia,  was  pofte.l,  in  order  to  oppofe 
their  paffage ;  but  he  falling  by  the  firft  dilcharge,  the  royal  troops 
made  good  their  landing,  and  the  militia  retreated.  When  Lord  Corn- 
wallis arrived  at  Hillfhorough,  he  erefted  the  king's  ftandard,  and 
invited,  by  proclamation,  all  loyal  fubjed^s  to  repair  to  it,  and  to 
ftand  forth  and  take  an  adlive  part  in  alfiiling  bis  Lordfhip  to  rcdore 
order  and  government.  He  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  king's 
friends  were  numerous  in  that  part  of  the  country  :  but  the  event  did 
not  confirm  the  truth  of  the  rcprefentations  tliat  had  been  given.  The 
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royalifts  were  but  few  in  number,  and  Tome  of  them  too  timid  to  join 
the  king's  ftandard.  There  were,  indeed,  about  two  hundred  who  were 
proceeding  to  Hilliboroughi  under  Colonel  Pyle,  in  order  to  avow  their 
attachment  to  the  royal  caufe ;  but  they  were  met  accidentally,  and 
furrounded  by  a  detachment  from  the  American  army,  by  whom  a  num- 
ber of  them  are  faid  to  have  been  killed  when  they  were  begging  for 
quarter,  without  making  the  lead  refidance.  Mean  while  General 
Greene  was  marching  with  great  expedition  with  the  troops  under  his 
command,  in  order  to  form  a  jundion  with  other  corps  of  American 
troops,  that  he  might  thereby  be  enabled  to  put  an  cfFe^ual  ftop  to 
the  progrefs  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 

In  other  places  fome  confiderable  advantages  were  obtained  by  the 
royal  arms.  Gn  the  4th  of  January,  fome  (liips  of  war  with  a  number 
of  tranfports,  on  board  whicli  was  a  large  body  of  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brigadier-general  Arnold,  arrived  at  Weftover,  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  where  the  troops 
immediately  landed  and  marched  to  Richmond ;  which  they  reached 
without  oppofition,  the  militia  that  was  coUefted  having  retreated  on 
their  approach^  I^ieutenant-colonel  Siincoe  marched  from  hence  with  a 
detachment  of  Britifh  troops  to  Weftham,  where  they  deftro}  cd  one  of 
the  fincft  founderies  for  cannon  in  America,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
ftores  and  cannon.  General  Arnold,  on  his  arrival  at  Richmond,  found 
there  large  quantities  of  fait,  rum,  fail-clotli,  tobacco,  and  other  mer- 
chandife ;  and  that  part  of  ihefe  cominodiiies  which  was  public  pro- 
perty he  dcitroyed.  The  BritiOi  troops  afterwards  attacked  and  dif- 
j'verfed  fome  fmall  parties  of  the  Americans,  took  fome  ftores  and  a  few 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  ^otli  of  the  fame  month  marched  into  Portf- 
mouth.  On  the  25th,  Captain  Barclay,  withfe\eral  ihips  of  war,  and 
a  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Major  Craig,  arrived  in  Cape 
Fear  river.  The  troops  landed  about  nine  miles  from  Wilmington,  and 
on  the  28th  entered  that  town.  It  was  underftood  that  their  having 
pofleflion  of  that  town,  and  being  matters  of  Cape  Fear  river,  would  be 
produdive  of  very  beneficial  cfFcfts  to  Lord  Cornwallis's  army. 

General  Greene  having  effeiled  a  junction  about  the  10th  of  March 
with  a  continental  regiment  of  what  were  called  eighteen  months  metty  and 
two  large  bodies  of  militia  belonging  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
formed  a  rcfolution  to  attack  the  Britifh  troops  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Cornwallis.  The  American  army  marched  from  the  High  Rock 
Ford  on  the  12th  of  the  month,  and  on  the  14th  arrived  at  Guildford. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  from  the  information  he  had  received  of  the  motions 
of  the  American  general,  concluded  what  were  his  dcfigns.  As  they 
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approached  more  nearly  to  each  other,  a  few  fkirmiftics  enfued  between 
fome  advanced  parties,  in  which  the  liing's  troops  had  the  advantage. 
On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  Lord  Cornwallis  marched  with  his  troops 
at  day-break  in  order  to  meet  the  Americans,  or  to  attack  them  in  their 
encampment.  About  four  miles  from  Guildford,  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  Britifharmy,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  fell  in 
with  a  corps  of  the  Americans,  confiding  of  Lieutenant-c<:>lonel  Lee's 
legion,  forae  Back  Mountain  men  and  Virginian  militia,  with  whom  he 
had  a  fevere  flcirmifh,  but  whom  he  at  length  obliged  to  retreat. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  in  which  the  aftion  happened  is  a 
wildernefs,  with  a  few  cleared  fields  intcrfperfed.     The  American  army, 
which  was  fuperior  to  tlie  royal  in  point  of  numbers,  was  polled  on  a 
fifing  ground  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Guildford  court-houfe.     It 
was  drawn  up  in  three  lines :  the  front  line  was  compofcd  of  the  North 
Carolinian  militia,   under  the  command  of  the  generals  Butler  and 
Eaton ;  the  feeond  line  of  Virginian  militia,  commanded  by  the  gt-ne> 
rals  Stephens  and  Lawfon,  forming  two  brigades  ;  the  third  line,  con> 
filling  of  two  brigades,  one  of  Virginia  and  one  of  Maryland  conti> 
nental  troops,  commanded  by  General  Huger  and  Colonel  Williams. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Walhington,  with  the  dragoons  of  the  firfl  and  tliird 
regiments,   a  detachment   of  light   infantry  compofed  of  continental 
troops,  and  a  regiment  of  riflemen  under  Colonel  Lynch,  formed  a 
corps  of  obfervation  for  the  fccurity  of  their  right  flank.     Lieutenant- 
colonel  Lee,  with  his  legion,  a  detachment  of  light  infantry,  and  a  corpsof 
riflemen  under  Colonel  Campbell,  formed  a  corps  of  obfervation  for  the 
fecurity  of  their  left  flank.  The  attack  on  the  American  army  was  directed 
to  be  made  by  Lord  Cornwallis  in  the  following  order  :  On  the  right, 
the  regiment  of  Bofe  and  the  feventy-firft  regiment,  led  by  Major-general 
Lcflic,  and  fupported  by  the  firft  battalion  of  guards ;  on  the  left,   the 
twenty-third  and  thirty-third  regiments,  led  by  Lieutenant-cqlonel  Web- 
fter,  and  fupported  by  the  grenadiers  and  fecond  battalion  of  guards 
(Commanded  by  Brigadier-general  O'Hara;  the  Yagers  and  light  in- 
fantry of  the  guards  remained  in  a  wood  on  the  left  of  the  guns,   and 
the  cavalry  in  the  road,  ready  to  ad  as  circumftanccs  might  require. 

About  half  an  hour  after  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  aftion  commenced 
by  a  cannonade,  which  lafted  about  twenty  minutes ;  when  the  Britifli 
troops  advanced  in  three  columns  and  attacked  the  North  Carolin'an 
brigades  with  great  vigour,  and  foon  obliged  part  of  thcfe  troops,  who 
^ehaved  very  ill,  to  quit  the  field  ;  but  the  Virginian  militia  gave  them 
a  warm  reception,  and  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  for  a  long  time,  till  being 
l^eaten  back,  the  atlilion  became  general  ahnoft  every  where.     The 
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American  corps  under  the  lieutenant-colonels  Wafliington  and  Lee  were 
alfo  warmly  engaged,  and  did  confiderable  execution.    Lieutenant- 
colonel  Tarleton  had  dire«flions  to  keep  his  cavalry  compaft,  and  not  to 
charge  without  pofitive  orders^  excepting  to  proteft  any  of  the  corps 
from  the  moft  evident  danger  of  being  defeated.     The  exceflive  thick- 
nefs  of  the  woods  rendered  the  Britilh  bayonets  of  little  ufe,  and  enabled 
the  broken  corps  of  Americans  to  make  frequent  ftands  with  an  irregular 
fire.     The  fccond  battalion  of  the  guards  firft  gained  the  clear  ground 
near  GuiUlford  court-houfe,  and  found  a  corps  of  continental  infantry, 
juperior  in  number,  formed  in  an  open  field  on  the  left  of  the  road. 
Defirousof  fignalizing  themfelves,  they  immediately  attacked  and  foon 
defeated  them,  taking    two    fix-pounders :    but  as  they  purfued  the 
Americans  into  the  wood  with  too  much  ardour,  they  were  thrown  into 
coniufion  by  a  heavy  fire,  and  inftantly  charged  and  driven  back  into 
the  field  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Walhington's  dragoons,  with  the  lofs  of 
the  fix-pounders  they  had  taken.     But  the  American  cavalry  were  after- 
wards repulfed,  and  the  two  fix-pounders  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Britifli  troops.     The  fpirited  exertions  of  Brigadier-general  O'Haraand 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  greatly  contributed  to  bring  the  aAion 
to  a  termination.     The  Britifh   troops  having  at   length  broken  the 
fccond  Maryland  regiment,  and  turned  the  left  flank  of  the  Americans, 
got  into  the  rear  of  the  Virginian  brigade,  and  appeared  to  be  gaining 
their  right,  which  would  have  encircled  the  whole  of  the  continental 
troops,  when  General  Greene  thought  it  prudent  to  order  a  retreat. 
Many  of  the  American  militia  difperfed  in  the  woods ;  but  the  conti- 
nental  troops    retreated   jn  good  order  to  Reedy  Fork  River,    and 
croffcd  at  the  Ford  about  three  miles  from  the  field  of  adlion,  and  there 
halted.     When  they  had  coUeded  their  ftragglers,  they  retreated  to  the 
iron-works,  ten  mifcs  diftanf  from  Guildford,  where  they  encamped. 
They  loft  their  artillery  and  two  waggons  laden  with  ammunition.     It 
was  a  hard  fought  aftion,  and  lafted  an  hour  and  an  half.     Of  the 
Britifh  troops,  the  lofs,  as  dated  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  was  five  hundred 
and  thirty-two  killed,  wounded,  and  milling.     General  Greene,  in  his 
account  of  the  artion  tranfmitted  to  the  congrcfs,  ftatcd  the  lofs  of  the 
continental  troops  to  amount  to  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  killed, 
wounded,  and  mifiing  ;  but  he  made  no  eftimateof  the  lofs  of  the  militia. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Stuart  was   killed  in  the  aftion;   and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Webfter,  and  the  captains  Schutz,  Maynard,  and  Goodriche, 
died  of  the  wounds  (hat  they  received  in  it.     Brigad ier- general  O'Hara, 
Erigadier-general  Howard,  and   Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton  were  alfo 
vounded.    Of  the  Americans  the  principal  officer  killed  was  Major 
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Anderfon  of  the  Maryland  line,  and  the  generals  Stephens  and  Huger 
were  wounded. 

The  BritiQi  troops  underwent  great  hard(hips  in  the  courfe  of  this 
campaign ;  and  in  a  letter  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  to  Lord  George  Ger- 
main, dated  March  17th,  he  obferved,  that  "the  foldiers  had  been 
two  days  without  bread."    His  lordfhip  quitted  Guildford  three  days 
after  the  battle  which  was  fought  in  that  place ;  and  on  the  7th  of 
April  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wilmington.     Soon  after,  Gene- 
ral Greene,  notwithftanding  his  late  defeat,  endeavoured  to  make  fome 
vigorous  attempts  againft  the  king's  forces  in  Suuth  Carolina.    Lord 
Rawdon  had  been  appointed  to  defend  the  poft  of  Camden,  with  about 
eight  hundred  Britifh  and  provincials;  and  on  the  iqth  of  April  Gene> 
ral  Greene  appeared  before  that  place  with  a  large  body  of  continen- 
cials  and  militia.     He  found  it,  however,  iinpoiTible  to  attempt  to  ftonn 
the  town  with  any  profped  of  fuccefs ;  and  therefore  endeavoured  to 
take  fuch  a  polition  as  (hould  induce  the  Britifh  troops  to  Tally  from 
their  works.     He  polled  the  Americans  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  on 
an  eminence  which  was  covered  with  woods,  and  flanked  on  the  left  by 
an  impalfable  fwamp.      But  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  Lord  Raw* 
don  marched  out  of  Camden,  and  with  great  gallantry  attacked  Gene- 
ral Greene  in  his  camp.    The  Americans  made  a  vigorous  refiftance, 
but  were  at  laft  compelled  to  give  way  ;  and  the  purfuit  is  faid  to  have 
been  continued  three  miles.     For  fome  time  after  the  sdion  commenced. 
General  Gates  entertained  great  hopes  of  defeating  the  Britilh  troops; 
in  which,  as  the  Americans  were  fuperior  in  point  of'  numbers,  he  would 
probably  have  fucceeded,  had  not  fome  capital  military  errors  been  com- 
mitted by  one  or  two  of  the  officers  who  fcr'.cd  uadcr  him.    On  the 
American  fide  Colonel  Walhington    behaved  extremely  well  in  this 
aftion,  having  made  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the  Englilh  prifoners, 
>vith  ten  or  twelve  officers,  before  he  perceived  that  the  ;"  mericans  were 
abandoning  the  field  of  battle.     The  lofs  of  the  Englifli  was  about  one 
hundred  killed  and  wounded.     Upwards  of  one  hundred  of  the  Ameri- 
cans were  taken  prifoners ;  and,  according  to  the  account  publifhed  by 
General  Greene,  they  had  one  hundred  and  twenty-fix  killed  and  wound- 
ed.    After  this  adion,  Greene   retreated  to  Rugcley's   mills,  twelve 
miles  from  Camden,  in  order  to  colledl  his  troops  and  wait  for  rein- 
forcements. 

Notwithftanding  the  advantage  which  Lord  Rawdon  had  obtained 
over  General  Greene  at  Camden,  that  nobleman  foon  after  found  it 
jieceffary  to  quit  that  poft ;  and  the  Americans  made  themfelves  mafters 
oi  feveral  other  pofts  that  were  occupied  by  the  king's  troops,  and  the 
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girriferia  of  which  were  obliged  to  furrender  themfelves  prifoners  of 
war.  Thefe  troops  were  afterwards  exchanged  under  a  cartel  which 
took  place  between  Lord  Gornwallis  and  General  Greene  for  the  re- 
leafc  of  all  prifoners  of  war  in  the  fouthern  diftridl.  After  thefe  events, 
General  Greene  laidclofe  fiegcto  Ninety-fix,  which  was  confidcreJ  as  the 
mod  commanding  and  important  of  ail  the  poils  in  the  back-country  ; 
and  on  the  19th  of  June  he  attempted  to  ftorm  the  garrifon,  but  wai 
repulfed  by  the  gallantry  of  the  Briiiih  troops,  with  the  lofs,  as  it  is  faid, 
of  fcventy.five  killed  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded.  General 
Greene  then  raifed  the  fiegc,  and  retired  with  his  army  behind  the 
SalDda>  to  a  ftrong  fit^iation  within  fixtcen  miles  of  Ninety  fix.      '  -    ^v 

On  the  iSth  of  April  a  large  body  of  Britifh  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major-general  Philips  and  Brigadier-general  Arnold,  embarked 
at  Portfmouth  in  Virginia,  in  order  to  proceed  on  an  expedition  for  the 
parpofe  of  deftroying  fome  of  the  American  (lores.  A  party  of  light- 
infantry  were  fent  ten  or  twelve  miles  up  the  Chickahomany :  where 
they  deftroycd  fcveral  armed  fhips,  fundry  warehoufes,  and  the  Ameri- 
can ftate  (hip  yards.  At  Peterfburghj  the  Englifli  deftroyed  four  thou- 
£ind  hqgiheads  of  tobacco,  one  iliip,  and  a  number  of  fmall  veflfels  on 
the  ftocks  and  in  the  river.  At  Chefterfield  court- houfe,  they  burnt 
a  range  of  barracks  for  two  thoufand  men  and  three  hundred  barrels  of 
fLooT.  At  a  place  called  Ojkrn's,  they  made  themfelves  mailers  of 
iever^  veilels  loaded  with  cordage  and  flour,  and  deftroyed  about  two 
thonfand  hogiheads  of  tobacco,  and  fundry  vclTels  were  funk  and  burnt* 
At  Warwick,  they  burnt  a  magazine  of  five  hundred  barrels  of  flour, 
fome  fine  mills  belonging  to  Colonel  Carey,  a  large  range  of  public 
rope-walks  and  ftorehoufes,  tan  and  bark  houfes  full  of  hides  and  bark, 
and  great  quantities  of  tobacco.  A  like  deilrudion  of  (lores  and  good^ 
was  made  in  other  parts  of  Virginia.  ■     -• 

From  the  account  already  given  of  feme  of  the  principal  military 
operations  of  tho  prefcntyear  in  America,  it  appears,  that  though  con- 
fiderable  advantages  had  been  giined  by  the  royal  troops,  yet  no  event 
had  taken  place  from  which  it  could  rationally  he.  cxpeAcd  tjiat  the  final 
termination  of  the  war  would  be  favourable  to  Great  Britain.  It  was 
alfo  a  difadvintageous  ciicumftance  that  there  was  a  «Ti'*''>''iderftanding 
between  Admiral  Arbuthnot  and  Sir  Henry  C'lnton,  a..J  :a  mutual  difap- 
probation  of  each  other's  conduft.  This  was  manifeft  from  their  dif- 
patches  to  government,  and  efpecially  from  thofe  of  General  Clinton, 
whole  expreflions  refpeding  the  coudud  of  the  Admiral  were  by  no 
nicans  equivocal. 

On  the  iinh  of  March  1781,  a  partial  adion  happened  oft*  the  Capesof 
Virginia,  between  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  coi  fi  ling  of  feven 
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fhips  of  the  line  and  one  lifty-gun  (hip,  and  n  French  fquadron,  conflftin; 
of  the  fame  number  of  Ihips  of  the  line  «and  one  forty-gun  (hip.  Some 
of  the  Oups  in  both  fleets  received  confiderable  damage  in  theadUon,  and 
the  lofs  of  the  Engli(h  was  thirty  killed,  and  feventy-three  wounded; 
but  no  (hip  was  taken  on  either  dde.  The  6riti(h  fleet  had,  however* 
confiderably  the  advantage  ;  as  the  French  were  obliged  to  retire,  and 
were  fuppofed  to  be  prevented  by  this  aAion  from  carrying  troops  up  the 
Chefapeak,  in  order  to  attack  General  Arnold  and  impede  the  progrefs  of 
Lord  Cornwallis.  But  it  was  an  unfortunate  circumftance,  that  fome 
time  before  this  engagement  the  Romulus,  a  (hip  of  foxty-four  guns,  wa« 
captured  by  the  French  off  the  Capes  of  Virginia. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  after  his  vidory  over  General  Greene  at  Guild- 
ford, proceeded,  as  we  have  feen,  to  Wilmington,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  7th  of  April.  But  before  he  reached  that  place,  he  publilhed  « 
proclamation,  calling  upon  all  loyal  fubjeds  to  (land  forth  and  take  an 
aftive  part  in  reftoring  good  order  and  government;  and  declaring  to  all 
perfons  who  had  engaged  in  the  prefent  rebellion  againft  his  majefty's 
authority,  but  who  were  now  convinced  of  their  error,  and  defirous  of 
returning  to  their  duty  and  allegiance,  that  if  they  would  furrender 
themfelves  with  their  arms  and  ammuniti  Mi  at  head  quarters,  or  to  the 
officer  commanding  in  the  diftrift  contiguous  to  their  refpeflive  places 
of  refidencc,  on  or  before  the  20th  of  that  month,  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  homes  upon  giving  a  military  parole;  they  would 
beprotefted  in  their  perfons  and  properties  from  all  forts  of  violence  from 
the  Britifh  troops  and  would  be  reftored  as  foon  as  poffible  to  all  the  privi 
legesof  legal  and  conflitutional  government.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  confiderable  number  of  the  Americans  were  allured  by  thefe  promiles 
to  give  any  evidences  of  their  attachment  to  the  royal  caufe. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  hib  Lordfliip  arrived  at  Peter(burgh  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  joined  a  body  of  Britilh  troops  that  had  been  under  the 
command  of  Major-general  Philips ;  but  the  command  of  which,  in 
confequence  of  the  death  of  that  officer,  had  devolved  upon  Brigadier, 
general  Arnold.  Before  this  junction  he  had  encountered  confiderable 
inconveniences  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  'irovifions  and  forage  ; 
fo  that  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  informed  him,  that  his 
cavalry  wanted  every  thing,  and  his  infantry  every  thing  but  fhoes. 
He  added,  that  he  had  experienced  the  diftrclTesof  marching  hundreds 
of  miles  in  a  cpuntry  chiefly  hoflile,  without  one  aftive  or  ufeful  friend, 
without^  intelligence,  and  without  communication  with  any  part  of  the 
country.  ,u\ 

On  the  26th  of  June,  about  fix  miles  from  William(burgh,  Lieute. 
nant-colonel'oSimcoei  and  three  hundr^  and  fifty  of  the  queen's  rargers, 

with 
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with  eighty  monnted  yagers,  were  attacked  by  a  much  Aiperior  hody  of 
the  Americans;  but  whom  they  repulfed  with  great  gallantry  and  with 
cqualfuccefs,  making  four  officers  and  twenty  private  men  prifoners* 
The  lofs  of  the  Americans  in  this  adion  is  faid  to  have  been  upwards 
of  one  hundit'd  and  twenty,  and  that  of  the  Britifh  troops  not  more 
than  forty. 

On  the  6th  of  July  an  aAion  happened  near  the  Green  Springs  in 
Virginia,  between  a  reconnoitring  party  of  the  Americans  under  Ge- 
neral Wayne,  amounting  to  about  eight  hundred,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  Britifh  army  under  Lord  Cornwallis ;  in  which  the  Americans  had 
one  hundred  aud  twenty^feven  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  lofs  of  the 
royal  troops  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  confiderably  greater.  It  was  an 
a£lion  in  which  no  fmnll  degree  of  military  (kill  and  courage  was  exhi- 
bited by  the  Americans.  In  a  variety  of  ikirmilhes,  the  Marquis  la 
Fayette  very  much  diHinguiihed  himfelf,  and  difplayed  the  utmoft  ar- 
dour in  the  American  caufe.  •..,.',  ai-  'i;  i  " 
In  South  Carolina,  an  aftion  happened  on  the  gth  of  September  near 
Eata  Springs,  between  a  large  body  of  Britilh  troops  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  Stuart  and  a  much  fuperior  body  of  Americans, 
faid  to  amount  to  more  than  four  thoufand,  under  the  command  of 
General  Greene.  It  was  ah  obftinate  engagement,  and  lafted  near  two 
hours ;  but  the  Americans  were  defeated,  and  two  of  their  fix-pounders 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englilh.  The  lofs,  however,  of  the  royal 
troops  was  very  confiderable ;  amounting  to  more  than  four  hundred 
killed  and  wounded,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  miffing. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  month,  General  Arnold  was  fent  on  an  ex- 
pedition againft  New  London,  in  Connefticut,  where  he  deftroyed  a 
a  great  part  of  the  (hipping,  and  an  immenfe  quantity  of  naval  (lores, 
European  manufaftures,  and  Eaft  and  Weft  India  commodities.  The 
town  itfelf  was  alfo  burnt,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  unavoidable  on 
account  of  the  explofions  of  great  quantities  of  gunpowder  which  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  ftorehoufes  that  were  fet  on  fire.  A  fort,  of  which  it 
was  thought  nece(rary  to  gain  pofieffion  in  this  expedition,  was  not  taken 
without  confiderable  lofs.  This  was  furt  Grifwold ;  which  was  de- 
fended by  the  Americans  with  great  gallantry,  and  the  afTault  was  made 
by  the  Engli(h  with  equal  bravery.  The  Britilh  troops  entered  the 
works  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  were  oppofed  with  great  vigour  by  the 
garrifon  with  long  fpears.  After  a  moft  obftinate  defence  of  near  forty 
minutes,  the  a(railants  gained  polTeffion  of  the  fort,  in  which  eighty-five 
Americans  were  found  dead,  and  fixty  wounded,  moft  oi  them  mor- 
tall/*    Of  the  BtitiQi  troops  Major  Montgomery  was  killed  bjr  a  fpear 
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in  entering  the  American  works ;  and  one  hundred  and  ninety^two  mefi 
were  alfo  killed  and  wounded  in  this  expediton. 

Notwithftanding  the  fignal  advantages  that  Lord  CorrtwalHs  had  ob* 
tatned  over  the  Americans,  his  lituation  in  Virginia  began  by  degrees  to 
be  very  critical :  and  the  rather  becaufe  he  did  not  receive  thofe  iieinforce« 
ments  and  fupplies  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  of  which  he  had  formed 
expe<f\ations,  and  which  he  conceived  to  be  ncceffary  to  the  fuccefs  of 
his  operations.    Indeed,  the  commander  in  cliief  was  prevented  from 
fending  thofe  reinforcements  to  Lord  Comwallis  which  he  otherwiie  ] 
might  have  done,  by  his  fears  refpefting  New  York,  againft  which  he 
entertained  great  apprehenfions  that  General  Wafhington  intended  to 
ftiake  a  very  formidable  attack.    In  faft,  that  able  American  general 
appeah  to  have  taken  much  pains,  and  to  have  employed  great  finefle« 
in  order  to  lead  Sir  Henry  Clinton  tocntcrtain  this  imagination.    Let- 
ters, cxpreflive  of  this  intention,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry, 
which  were  manifedly  written  with  a  defign  that  they  fliould  be  inter- 
tepted,  and  only  with  a  tiew  to  amwfe  and  deceive  the  Britifli  general. 
The  projedl  was  fuccefsful ;  and  by  a  variety  of  judicious  military 
ihanoeuvres,  in  which  he  completely  out'generalled  the  Britiih  com- 
mander, he  increafed  his  apprehenfions  about  New  York,  and  prevented 
him  from  ftnding  proper,  afliftance  to  Lord  Comwallis.    Having  for  a 
confiderable  time  kept  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  perpetual  alarm  in  New 
York,  though  with  an  army  much  inferior  to  the  garrifon  of  that  city. 
General  Wafhington  fuddenly  quitted  his  camp  at  White  Plains,  croifed 
the  Delaware,  and  marched  toiwards  Virginia,  apparently  with  a  defign 
to  attack  Lord  Comwallis.    Sir  Henry  Clinton  then  received  informal 
tion  that  the  Count  de  Grafle,  with  a  large  French  fleet,  was  expe^ed 
every  moment  in  the  Chefapeak,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  General 
Waftiington.     He  immediately  endeavoured,  both  by  land  and  water, 
fo  communicate  this  information  to  Lord  Cornwallis ;  and  alfu  fent  him 
aflurances,  that  he  would  either  reinfoJce  him  by  every  poffible  means 
in  his  power,  or  make  the  bed  diverfion  he  could  in  his  favour.    In  the 
mean  time.  Lord  Cornwallis  had  taken  pofieifion  6f  the  pods  of  York 
Town  and  GIoucefilBV  in  Virginia,  where  he  fortified  himfelf  in  the  beft 
manner  he  was  able. 

On  the  28th  of  Auguli,  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  with  a  fquadrort  from 
the  Weft  Indies,  joined  the  fquadron  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Graves  before  New  York.  It  was  then  neceflary,  on  account  of  th« 
fituation  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  that  they  fhould  immediately  proceed  to 
ttie  Chefapealc ;  but  feme'  time  appears  to  have  been  needlefiJy  loft, 
though  Adtninii  Hood  wa$  extremely  anxious  tlut  no  delay  mi^hc  be 
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ina>1e.  They  arriveil>  however,  in  the  Chefapeak,  on  the  5th  of  Sep^ 
tember,  with  nineteen  (hips  of  the  line  ;  where  they  found  the  Count 
de  GraiTe,  who  had  anchored  in  that  bay  on  the  30th  of  Auguft  with 
twenty-four  ihips  of  the  line.  The  French  admiral  had  previoudy 
landed  a  large  body  of  troops,  which  had  been  brought  from  Rhode 
Ifland,  and  who  immediately  marched  to  join  the  American  army  un> 
der  General  WaHiington.  The  firitiih  and  French  fleets  came  to  an 
a^ion  on  the  fame  day  in  which  the  former  arrived  ia  the  Chefapeak. 
On  board  the  Britiih  fleet  nine:y  were  .killed  and  two  hundred  and 
forty-fix  wounded :  fome  of  the  ihips  were  greatly  damaged  in  the  en- 
gagement ;  and  the  Terrible,  a  feventy-four  gun  (hip,  was  fo  much 
(hattere'i,  that  it  was  afterwards  found  necelTary  to  fet  lire  to  it.  That 
this  action  had  not  been  favourable  to  the  Engliih,  was  manifeft  from 
the  event :  the  fleets  continued  in  fight  of  each  other  for  five  days  fuc* 
ceflively,  and  fometimes  were  very  near;  but  at  length  the  French  fleet 
all  anchore'l  within  the  Cape,  fo  as  to  block  up  the  paifa^e.  .Admiral 
Graves,  who  was  the  commander  in  chief>  then  called  a  counfel  of  war» 
in  which  it  was  refolved  that  the  fleet  (hould  proceed  to  New  York* 
that  the  (hips  might  be  there  put  in  the  l^ll  ftate  for  the  fervice  :  and 
thus  were  the  French  lef(  matters  of  the  navigation  of  the  Chefapeak. 

fiefore  the  news  of  this  adUon  had  reached  New  York,  a  council  of 
war  was  held  there,  io  which  it  was  refoi  :i:d,  that  Ave  thoufand  men 
fliould  be  embarked  on  board  the  kings  (hips,  in  order  to  proceed  to 
the  afliftance  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  But  when  if  was  known  that  the 
French  were  abfolute  mailers  of  the  navigation  of  the  Chefapeak,  it 
was  thought  inexpedient  to  fend  off  that  reinforcement  immediately. 
In  another  council  of  war,  it  was  refolved,  that  as  Lord  Cornwallis  had 
provilions  to  laft  him  to  the  end  of  Odober,  it  was  advifable  to  wait 
for  more  favourable  accounts  from  Admiral  Graves,  or  for  the  arrival 
of  Admiral  Digby,  who  was  expedled  with  three  (hips  of  the  line.  It 
was  not  then  known  at  New  York,  that  Admiral  Graves  had  deter, 
mined  to  return  with  the  whole  fleet  to  that  port.         .-  \:- .  -«    /,* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  moil  effeflual  meafures  were  adopted  by  Ge. 
neral  Waihington  for  furcounding  the  Britiih  army  under  Lord  Corn- 
wallis. A  large  body  of  French  troops  under  the  command  of  Lieute- 
nant-general the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  with  a  very  confiderable  traia 
of  artillery,  aiTiiled  in  the  enterprtfe.  The  Americans  amounted  ta 
near  eight  thoufand  continentals,  and  five  thoufand  militia.  General 
Waihington  was  inveded  with  the  authority  of  commander  in  chief  oi 
theft;  combined  forces  of  America  and  France.  On  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  inveHment  of  York  Town  was  compkte>  and  the  Britiih 
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trmy  quite  blocked  up.  The  day  following  Sir  Henry  Clinton  wrote 
a  letter  to  Lord  Cornwallisi  containing  aiTurances  that  he  would  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  relieve  him»  and  fome  information  con- 
cerning the  fteps  that  would  be  taken  for  that  purpofe.  A  duplicate 
of  this  letter  was  fent  to  his  Lordihip  by  Major  Cochrani  on  the  3d 
of  Oflober.  That  gentlemani  who  was  a  very  gallant  offioeri  went  in 
a  veflel  to  the  Capes^  and  made  his  way  to  Lord  ComwalliSf  through 
the  whole  French  fleet,  in  an  open  boat.  He  got  to  York  Town  on 
the  loth  of  the  month ;  and  foon  after  his  arrival  had  his  head  carried 
•ff*  by  a  cannon  ball. 

After  the  return  of  Admiral  Graves  to  New  York*  a  council  of  war 
was  held,  confiding  of  flag  and  general  officers,  in  which  it  was  re- 
folved,  that  a  large  body  of  troops  (hould  be  embarked  on  board  the 
king's  (hips  as  foon  as  they  were  refitted,  and  that  the  exertions  of 
both  fleet  and  army  (hould  be  made  in  order  to  form  a  junAion  with 
Lord  Comwaliis.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  himfelf  embarked  on  board  the 
fleet,  with  upwards  of  feven  thoufand  troops,  on  the  i8th ;  they  arrived 
off  Cape  Charles,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Chefapeak,  on  the  24th,  where 
they  received  intelligence  that  Lord  Comwaliis  had  been  obliged  to 
capitulate  flvr  days  before. 

It  was  on  the  19th  of  Oftober  that  Lord  Comwaliis  furrendered 
himfelf  and  his  whole  army,  by  capitulation,  prifoners  to  the  com- 
bined armies  of  America  and  France,  under  the  command  of  General 
Wa(hington.  He  made  a  defence  fuitable  to  the  charaAer  he  had  be- 
fore acquired  for  courage  and  military  (kill;  but  was  compelled  to 
fubmit  to  untoward  circumftances  and  fuperior  numbers.  It  was  agreed 
by  the  articles  of  capitulation,  that  the  Britilh  troops  were  to  be  pri. 
fbnr IS  to  the  Ua'aed  States  of  America,  and  the  feamen  to  the  French 
king,  to  whofe  officers  alfo  the  Briti(h  vtfftls  found  at  York  Town  and 
Gloucefter  wr<"  to  be  delivered  up.  The  Britifh  prifoners  amounted 
to  more  than  fix  thoufand;  but  many  ef  them,  at  the  time  of  furren* 
der,  were  Incapable  of  duty.  A  confide rable  number  of  cannon,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  military  ftoresj  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans 
on  this  occafion. 

As  no  rational  expe^ation  now  remained  of  a  fubjugation  of  the 
colonies,  the  military  operations  that  fucceeded  in  America  were  of 
little  confequence.  Some  inconfiderable  anions  and  (kirmiflies  did  in- 
deed take  place  after  that  event ;  in  which  the  refugees  chiefly  diftin* 
guifhed  themfelves,  and  difcoveicd  an  inveterate  animofity  againft  the 
Americans.  On  the  5th  of  May  178*,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  arrived  at 
Itjew  York|  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Britifli  troops  in 
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America  in  ttie  room  of  Sir  Hrnry  Clinton.    Two  dayi  after  hit  art!- 
valt  he  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Wafhingion*  acquainting  him*  tha| 
Admiral  Dighy  was  joined  with  himfclf  in  a  commiflion  fo  treat  foe 
peace  with  the.  people  of  America ;  rranfmitting  to  him*  at  the  fame 
time*  feme  papers  tending  to  manifeil  the  pacific  dirpofitioq  of  tha 
government  and  people  of  Britain  towards  thofc  of  America.     He  alfo 
deftred  a  palTport  for  Mr.  Morgan,  who  was  appointed  to  tranfmit  a 
iimilar  lotter  of  compliment  to  the  congrefs.    General  Wafhington  de- 
clined ftgning  any  pnlfport  till  he  had  taken  the  opinion  of  congrcfs 
upon  t!i.it  mcafure  ;  and  by  them  he  wasdircfted  to  rcfufe  any  paflport 
for  fuch  a  purpofe.    However,  another  letter  was  fent  to  General 
Walhington,  dated  the  2d  of  Augudi  and  figned  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
and  Rear  Adniiral  Digby,  in  which  they  informed  him,  that  they  were 
acquainted  by  authority  that  negociations  for  a  general  peace  had  al- 
ready commenced  at  Paris;  that  Mr.  Grenville  was  in vefted  with  full 
powers  to  treat  with  all  the  parties  at  war ;  and  was  then  at  Paris  in 
the  execution  of  his  commiinon.    They  farther  informed  him,  that  his 
lyiajedy,  in  order  to  remove  all  obftacles  to  that  peace  which  he  fo  ar- 
dently wi(hed  to  reitore,  had  commanded  his  minillcrs  to  diredl  Mr. 
Grcnville,  that  the  independency  of  the  thirteen  provinces  (hould  be 
propofed  by  him,  in  the  iird  inftance,  indead  of  making  it  the  condi- 
tion of  a  general  treaty.     But  fomc  jealoufics  were  entertained  by  the 
Americans,  that  it  was  the  dcfign  of  the  Britilh  court  either  to  dif- 
unite  themi  or  to  bring  them  to  treat  of  a  peace  feparately  from  their 
ally  the  king  of  France  :  thty  tliercforc   refolved,  that  any  man,  or 
body  of  men,  who  Ihpuld  pre  fume  to  make  any  fcparate  or  partial  con- 
vention or  agreement  with  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  or  with  any 
cemmiflioncr   or  commiflioncrs  under  the   crown  of  Great  Britain, 
ought  'obe  confidered  and  treated  as  open  and  avowed  enemies  of  the 
TJnited  State  of  America ;  and  alfo  that  thole  ftatcs  could  not  with  pro- 
priety hold  any  conference  or  treaty  with  any  commiflioncrs  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  unlefs  they  fliould,  as  a  preliminary  thereto, 
ejther  withdraw  their  fleets  and  armief',  or  elfe,  in  pofitivc  or  cxprcfs' 
terms,  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Aiid  dates.     They  like- 
lyife  refolved,  that  any  proportions  which  might  bo  made  by  the  court 
<af  Great  Britain,  in  any  manner  tending  to  violate  the  treaty  fubfifting 
between  thpm  and  the  king  of  France*  ought  to  be  treated  with  every 
mark  of  indignity  and  contempt,  ,.,   .  i 

On  the  30th  pf  November,  1782,  the  provilional  articles  of  pea<;e 
and  reconciliation  bctv/een  Grait  Britain  and  the  American  States, 
iV^re  figned  at  Paris  i  by  ^vhich.  Great  Britain  .acknowledged  the  in- 
dependence 
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4ependence  tnd  foverrignty  of  the  United  Statet  of  America.  Theib 
articles  were  ratified  by  a  definitive  treaty,  September  3d,  1785* 
Tliib  peace  vsan  net{ociated  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  by  Mr.  Ofwald» 
and  the  drrir.itivc  treaty  was  fijrned  by  Mr.  Hartley  ;  and  on  the  part 
of  the  Unit  d  States  by  John  Adams,  John  Jay,  and  Benjamin  Franlclin» 
Efquircs*. 

Thus  ended  a  long  and  arduous  conflit^,  in  which  Great  Britain  ex<' 
pendcd  near  an  hundred  millions  of  money,  with  an  hundred  thoufand 
lives,  and  won  nothing.  America  endured  every  cruelty  and  dittrefa 
from  her  enemies ;  lo(l  many  lives  and  much  treafure  ;  but  delivered 
herfelf  from  a  foreign  doininion,  and  gained  a  rank  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

Holland  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  States  on  th« 
19th  of  April,  1782;  Sweden,  February  5th,  1783  ;  Denmark,  the  25th 
of  February  ;  Spain,  in  March,  and  RuiFia,  in  July  1783. 

No  fooner  was  peace  reilored  by  the  difinitive  treaty,  and  the  Bri* 
ti(h  troops  withdtawn  from  the  country,  than  the  United  States  began 
^o  experience  the  defeats  of  their  general  government.  While  an  ene^ 
my  was  in  the  country,  fear,  which  had  firft  impelled  the  colonies  to 
aflfociate  in  mutual  defence,  continued  to  operate  as  a  band  of  political 
union,  ^t  gave  to  the  refolutions  and  recommendations  of  Congrefa 
the  force  of  lawS|  and  generally  commanded  a  ready  acquiefcence  on  the 
part  of  the  State  legiflutures.  Articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual 
Union  had  been  framed  in  Congrefs,  and  fubmitted  to  the  confideratioa 
of  the  States,  in  the  year  1778.  Some  of  the  States  immediately  ac- 
ceded to  them;  but  others,  which  had  not  unappropriated  lands,  hefi. 
tatcd  to  fubfcribe  a  compav;^,  which  would  give  an  advantage  to  the 
States  which  poflTelTed  large  trads  of  imlocated  lands,  and  were  thus  ca- 
pable of  a  great  fuperiority  in  wealth  and  population.  All  objections, 
however,  had  been  overcome,  and  by  the  acceflion  of  Maryland,  ui 
March  1 781,  the  articles  of  confederation  were  ratified,  as  the  frame  of 
government  for  the  United  States. 

,'  Thefe  articles,  however,  were  framed  during  the  rage  of  war,  whci| 
3i  principle  of  common  fafety  fupplied  the  place  of  a  coercive  power  ia. 
government,  by  men  who  could  have  had  no  experience  in  the  art  of 
governing  an  extenfive  country,  and  under  circumfiances  the  moft  criti- 
cal and  embarrafling.  To  have  offered  to  the  people,  at  that  time,  a 
fyftem  of  government  armed  with  the  powers  neceffary  to  regulate  and 
oontrol  the  contending  interells  of  Hiirteen  States,  and  the  poifeifions  of 

*  This  Treaty,  with  other  Papers,  will  \)c  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Fourth 
yolupe  of  this  work. 
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millions  of  people,  might  have  niCed  a  jealoiHy  between  the  States  or 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large,  that  would  have  weakened  tho 
operations  of  the  war,  and  perhaps  have  rendered  an  union  impradica- 
ble.     Hence  the  numerous  defed\s  of  the  confederation. 

On  the  conclufion  of  peace,  thefe  defeats  began  to  be  felt.  Each 
ftatc  affumed  the  right  of  difputing  the  propriety  of  the  refolations  of 
Congrefs,  and  the  intereil  of  an  individual  State  was  placed  in  oppoH- 
tion  to  the  common  intereft  of  the  union.  In  addition  to  this  fourcc  of 
diviiion,  a  jealoufy  of  the  powers  of  Congrefs  began  to  be  excited  in 
the  minds  of  the  people. 

This  jealoufy  of  the  privileges  of  freemen  had  been  roufed  by  tlie  op- 
prcflive  afts  of  the  Britifh  parliament :  and  no  fooner  had  the  danger  from 
this  quarter  ceafed,  than  the  fears  of  people  changed  their  obje6c,  and 
were  turned  againft  their  own  rulers. 

In  this  fituation,  there  were  notwanting  men  of  induftry  and  talents, 
who  had  been  enemies  to  the  revolution,  and  who  embraced  the  op- 
portunity to  multiply  the  apprehcnfions  of  the  people,  and  increafe  the 
popular  difcontents.  A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  happenedin  Connei^ti- 
cut.  As  foon  as  the  tumults  of  war  had  fubfided,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  convince  the  people,  that  the  aft  of  Congrefs  pafled  in  1778,  grant- 
ing to  the  officers  of  the  army  half-pay  for  life,  was  highly  unjull  and 
tyrannical ;  and  tb.at  it  was  but  the  firll  ftep  towards  the  eftablifhment 
of  penfions,  and  an  uncontroulable  defpotifin.  The  aft  of  Congrefs, 
pafled  in  1783,  commnting  half-pay  for  life,  for  five  years  full  pay,  was 
dcdgned  to  appeafe  the  apprehenflons  of  the  people,  and  to  convince  them 
that  this  gratuity  was  intended  merely  to  indemnify  the  oiricers  for 
their  lofles  by  the  depreciating  of  the  paper  currency,  and  not  to  ella- 
blilh  a  precedent  for  the  granting  of  penfions.  This  aft,  however,  did 
s  ot  fatisfy  the  people,  wKo  fuppofed  that  the  officers  had  been  generally 
indemnified  for  the  lofs  of  their  pay  by  the  grants  made  tliem  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Icgiflatures  of  the  feveral  States,  Belides,  the  aft, 
while  it  gave  five  years  full  pay  to  the  officers,  allowed  but  Vne  year's 
pay  to  the  privates ;  a  difiinftion  which  had  great  influence  in  exciting 
and  continuing  the  popular  ferment,  and  one  that  turned  a  large  (hare 
©f  the  public  rage  againft  the  officers  thcmfelves. 

The  moment  an  alarm  was  raifed  refpefting  this  aft  of  Congrefs,  the 
enemies  of  their  independence  became  aftive  in  blowing  up  the  flame, 
by  fpreading  reports  unfavourable  to  the  general  government,  and  tend- 
ing to  create  public  diflenfions.  Newfpapers,  in  fome  parts  of  the 
country,  were  filled  with  inflammatory  publications ;  while  falfe  rp- 
ports,  and  groundlcfs  infinuatlons  were  iriduftrioufly  circulated  tq  tho 
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prejudice  of  Congrefs,  and  the  officers  of  the  late  army.  Among  a  peo- 
ple feelingly  alive  to  every  thing  that  could  afFeft  the  rights  for  which 
they  had  been  contendingi  thefe  reports  conld  not  fail  of  having  a 
powerful  effedl;  the  clamour  foon  became  general;  the  officers  of  the 
army,  it  was  believedt  had  attempted  to  raife  their  fortunes  on  the 
didreflfes  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  Congrefs  become  the  tyrants  of 
their  country. 

^'  ConneAicut  was  the  feat  of  this  unealinefs;  although  other  States 
were  much  agitated  on  the  occafion.  But  the  inhabitants  of  that  State 
accuftotned  to  order,  and  a  due  fubordination  to  the  laws,  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  outrages ;  they  took  their  ufual  mode  of  coUeAing  the  fenfe  of 
the  State — alFembled  in  town  meetings — appointed  committees  to  meet 
in  convention,  and  confult  what  meafures  (hoold  be  adopted  to  procure 
a  redrefs  of  their  grievances.  In  this  convention,  which  was  held  at 
Middlctown,  fome  nugatory  refolves  were  paffed,  expreffing  the  difap- 
probation  of  the  half-pay  aA,  and  the  fubfequent  commutation  of  the 
grant  for  five  years  whole  pay.  The  fame  fpirit  alfo  difcovered  itfeJf 
in  the  affembly  at  their  OAober  feffion,  1783.  A  remanftrance  againU 
,,  the  a6ls  in  favour  of  the  officers  was  framed  in  the  Houfe  of  Reprefen- 
tatives,  and  notwithftanding  the  Upper  Houfe  lefafed  to  concar  in  the 
meafure,  it  was  fent  to  Congrefs.  I'Ai^f.n^  /'.s"  .f.i  ^>  v.sjrgft 

'  During  this  fituation  of  affairs,  the  public  odium  agalnft  the  officers 
was  augmented  by  another  circumftance.  The  officers,' juft  before  the 
disbanding  of  the  army,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  had  formed  a  fo- 
ciety,  called  by  the  name  of  the  Cincinnati, 

Whatever  were  the  real  views  of  the  fraraers  of  this  inftitution  its  de- 
fign  was  generally  underftood  to  be  harmlefs  and  honourable.  The 
oftenfible  views  of  the  fociety  could  not  however  fcreen  it  from  popular 
jealoufly.    'u'lo*  '-MKi^r, ,  >    .-"p'*^;  »'tr  m  ?ii  c-i  -:;oncixBi  ?'".  Ufn 

•'  Notwithftanding  the  difcontents  of  the  people  were  general,  and 
ready  to  burft  forth  in  fetlition,  yet  men  of  information,  viz.  the 
officers  of  government,  th<  clergy,  and  perfons  of  liberal  education^ 
were  moftly  oppofed  to  the  unconftitutional  fteps  taken  by  the  com- 
Diittees  and  convention  at  Middletown.  They  fupported  the  propriety 
of  the  meafures  of  Congrefsi  both  by  converfation  and  writing,  proved 
that  fuch  grants  to  the  army  were  neceffary  to  keep  the  troops  together, 
and  that  the  expcnce  would  not  be  enormous  nor  oppreffive.  During 
the  clofe  of  the  year  1783,  every  poffible  exertion  was  made  to  en- 
tighten  the  people,  and  fuch  was  the  cfFcft  of  the  arguments  ufed  b/ 
the  minority,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  the  oppofi- 
lion  fubfidedf  the  committees  were  difmiiTed,  and  tranquillity  reftored 
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to  the  Sttte.  Iif  Mayt  the  legiilature  were  able  to  carry  feveral  rhea* 
faxes  which  had  before  been  extremely  unpopular.  An  nA  was  paiTed 
granting  the  impoft  of  five  per  cent^  to  Congtefs  *,  another  giving  great 
crieoaragement  to  commerce ;  and  feveral  towns  were  incorporated  with 
•xtenfive  privileges*  for  the  purpofe  of  regulating  the  exports  of  the 
State,  and  facilitating  the  colle^on  of  debts*     jiii!  ti  i/.  'k.  ■M\mh&y 

The  oppofition  to  the  congreflional  afts  in  favour>of  the  officers,  and 
to  the  order  of  the  Cincinniti,  did  not  rife  to  the  fame  pitch  in  the 
other  Stiites  as  in  ConneAieut )  yet  it  produced  much  difturbance  in 
MaflirchufettSt  and  iome  others.  Jealoufy  of  power  had  been  uiiiver- 
fally  spread  among  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  deftrudlion 
of  the  old  forms  of  governments,  and  the  liceotioufhefs  of  war,  had,' 
io  a  great  ftteafure,  broken  their  habits  of  obedience }  their  paifions  had 
be«n  inflamed  by  the  cry  of  defpotifm  ;  and  like  centinels,  who  harve 
been  fuddenly  furprifed  by- the  approach  ot  an  enemy^  the  rulUing  of 
a  leaf  was  fufficient  to  give  them  a[n  alarm.  This  ifpicit  of  jealoufy 
Ciperafed  wkh  other  caufes  to  relax  the  energy  of  federal  operations. 

During  the  war,  vaft.  faros  of  paper  currency  had  be^n  emitted  by 
Coiigrefs,  land  large  quantities  of  fpecie  had  beeA  introduced,  towards 
thie  clofe  of  the  war,  by  the  French  army,  and  the  Spanilh  trade. 
This  plenty  of  money  enabled  the  States  to  comply  with  the  firft  re- 
quifitlont  of  Congrefs ;  fo  that  during  two  or  three  years,  the  federal 
tfeafury  was^  in  fome  meslfure,  fupplied.  But  wheA  the  danger  of 
war  bad  ceafed,  and  the  valt  importations  of  foreign  goods  had  leflened 
the  quantity  of  circulating  fpecie,  the  States  began  to  be  vevy  remifs  in 
furnifhing  their  proportion  of  monies.  The  annihilation  of  the  credit 
of  the  .paper  bills  had  totally  ftopptfd  their  circulation,  and  the  fpecie 
was  leaving  the  country  in  cargoes  for  remittances  to  Great  Britain ; 
ftill  the  luxurious  habits  ot  the  people,  contrad^ed  during  the  war^ 
failed  forncw  fupplies  of  goods,  and  private  gratification  feconded  the 
narrow  policy  of  ftate  iateteft  in  defeating  the  operation^  of  the  gene- 
nil  govcirnment.      i^i  .--r- "i^'^w  ji-i-  ,'",.  n, :,■■...>'..  ..»..•?,, 

»  Thus  the  revenues  of  Congrefs  were  anniially  diminifhing;  fome  of 
the  States  wholly  negleifting  to  make  provifion  for  paying  the  intereft 
of  the  national  debt ;  others  making  but  a  partial  provifion,  until  the 
fcanty  fupplies  received  from  a  few  of  the  richeft  States,  would  hardly 
fatisfy  the.  demands  of  the  civil  lilt. 

This  weaknefs  of  the  federal  government,  in  conjunAion  with  the 

flood  of  certificates  or  public  fi'  irities,  which  Congrefs  could  neithe^iT 

fund  nor  pay,  occafioncd  th;:ii  to  depreciate  to  a  very  ioconfiderable 

value.    The  officers  and  foldi  rs  of  the  late  army,  and  tkofe  who  fur- 
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tiifliect  fupplies  for  public  exigendes>  were  obliged  to  receive  for  wages 

thefe  certificates)  or  promiiTary  notes,  which  pafled  at  a  fifth,  an  eigfath» 

«r  a  tenth,  of  their  nominal  value  j  beiig  thus  deprived  at  once  of  the 

greateft  part  of  the  reward  due  for  their  fervices.    Some  indeed  profited 

by  fpeculations  in  thefe  evidences  of  the  public  debt ;  but  fuch  as  were 

under  a  necefllty  of  parting  with  them,  were  robbed  of  that  fupport 

which  they  had  a  right  to  expeA  and  demand  from  their  countrymen. 

^ennfylvania  indeed  made  a  provifion  for  paying  the  inteieft  of  her 

debts,  bothftate  and  federal}  aifumine  her  fuppofed  proportion  of  the 
continental  debt,  and  giving  the  creditors  of  her  own  Stat^  aotea  in 

exchange  for  thofc  of  the  United  States.    The  refources  of  that  State 

are  immenfe,  but  (he  was  not  able  to  make  punAual  payments^  even  i^ 

a  depreciated  paper  currency. 

Maflachufetts,  in  her  zeal  to  comply  fully  with  the  requifitions  pf 

Congreft,  and  fatisfy  the  demands  of  her  own  creditors,  laid  a  heavy 

tax  upon  the  people.    This  was  the  iaimediate  caufe  of  the  rebellion  ip 

that  Stite,  in  1786.    But  a  heavy  debt  lying  on  the  State,  added  to 

burdens  of  the  fame  nature,  upon  almoft  every  corporation  within  it  p 

a  decline,  or  rather  an  extinction  of  public  credit  j  a  relaxation  foni 

corruption  of  mannerr   and  a  free  ufe  of  foreign  luxuries ;  a  decay  o£ 

trade  and  manufaAures,  with  a  prevailing  fcarcity  of  money ;  and* 

ibove  all,  individuals  involved  in  debt  to  each  other.    Thefe  were  the 

real,  though  more  remote  caufes  of  the  infurre^on.    It  was  the  tax 

which  the  people  were  required  to  pay,  thatcaufed  them  to  feel  the 

evils  which  we  have  enumerated — this  called  forth  all  their  pthe^ 

grievances ;  and  the  firft  aft  of  violence  committed  was  the  burning  or 

deftroying  of  the  tax-bill.    This  fedition  threw  the  State  into  a  con* 

vulfion  which  lafted  about  a  year;  courts  of  jufticewere  violently  ob* 

ftruAed ;  the  coUeftion  of  debts  was  fufpended;  and  a  body  of  arme4 

troops,  under  the  command  of«Gcneral  Lincoln,  was  employed  during 

the  winter  of  1786,  to  difperfe  the  infuigents.    Yet  fo  numerous  vttp 

the  latter  in  the  counties  efWoreefter,  Hampfhirei  and  Berk&ire,  and 

fo  obftinately  combined  to  oppofe  the  execution  of  law  by  force,  that 

the  governor  and  council  ef  the  State  thought  proper  not  to  jntruft  Ge^ 

ncral  Lincoln  with  military  powers,  except  to  aft  on  the  defenfiv^ 

and  to  repel  force  with  force,  in  cafe  the  infurgents  (hould  attack  him. 

The  leaders  of  the  rebels,  however,  were  not  men  of  talents;  they 

were  defperate,  but  without  fortitude  ;  and  even  while  they  were  fup- 

ported  with  a  fuperior  force,  they  appeared  to  be  imptefled  with  thi^ 

confcioufnefs  of  guilt,  which  awes  the  mod  daring  wretch,  and  makes 

him  flirink  from  his  purpofe.    This  appears  by  the  conduft  of  a  large 

V«»L.I.  4E  party 
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party  of  the  rebds  before  the  magazine  at  Spriogfieldf  where  General 
Shepardf  witli  a  faiall  guardt  was  ftationed  to  proteA  the  continental 
ftores.  The  infurgents  appeared  upon  the  plains  with  avaft  fuperiority 
of  numbersi  but  a  few  ihot  from  the  artillery  made  the  multitude  re- 
treat in  diforder  with  the  lofs  of  four  men.  This  fpirited  condufl  of 
General  Shepardf  with  the  induftryt  perfeverancef  and  prudent  firm- 
nefs  of  General  Lincoln}  difperfed  the  rebels — drove  the  leaders  from 
the  State*  and  reftored  tranquillity.  An  aft  of  indemnity  was  paflfed 
in  the  legiflature  for  all  the  infurgentsi  except  a  few  of  the  leaders,  on 
condition  they  (hould  become  peaceable  fubjedls,  and  take  the  oath  of 
aflegianee.  The  leaders  afterwards  petiuoned  for  pardoni  which»  from 
motives  of  policy,  was  granted  by  the  legiflature.*     »'  •  .-'  -> 

But  the  lofs  of  public  credit,  popular  difturbances,  and  infurredlions, 
were  not  the  only  evils  which  were  generated  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
ftances  of  the  times.  The  emiffions  of  bills  of  credit  and  tender  laws 
were  added  to  the  black  catalogue  of  nolitical  diforders. 

The  expedient  of  fopplying  the  deficiencies  of  fpecie,  by  e?iiflton$ 
of  paper  bills,  was  adopted  very  early  in  the  colonies.  The  expedient 
was  obvions  and  produced  good  eflfefls.  In  a  new  country,  where 
population  is  rapid,  and  the  value  of  lands  increafing,  the  farmer  finds 
an  advantage  in  paying  legal  intereft  for  money;  for  if  he  can  pay  the 
intereft  by  his  profits,  the  increafing  value  of  his  lands  will  in  a  fe\^ 
years  difcharge  the  principal. 

In  no  colony  was  this  advantage  more  fenfibly  experienced  than  ia 
Pennfylvania.  The  emigrations  to  that  province  were  numerous — the 
natural  population  rapid— and  thefe  circnmftances  combined,  advaneed 
the  value  of  real  property  to  an  aftonilhing  degree.  As  the  firft  fettlers 
there,  as  weli  as  in  other  provinces,  were  poor,  the  purchafe  of  a  few 
foreign  afttcles  drained  them  of  fpeice.  Indeed  for  many  years,  the 
balance  of  trftde  mnft  have  necefTarily  been  greatly  againft  the  co- 
lonies, i 

But  bills  of  credit,  emitted  by  the  State,  and  loaned  to  the  induftrious 
inhabitants,  fuppUed  the  want  of  fpecie,  and  enabled  the  farmer  to 
purchafe  ftock,  Thefe  bills  were  generally  a  legal  tender  in  all  colo- 
nial or  private  contracts,  and  the  fums  tflfued  did  not  generally  exceed 
the  quantity  requifite  for  a  medium  of  trade  ;  they  retained  their  full 
nominal  value  in  the  purchafe  cf  commodities :  but  as  they  were  not 
received  by  the  Briti(h  merchants,  in  payment  of  their  goods,  there 
wa«  a  great  demand  for  fpeue  and  bills,  which  ocrafioned  the  latter  at 

•  fee  an  elr^utt  wd  impartial   Hillory  of  this  ReUcUion,  by  Georm:  Richard* 
•  -  i      '  .i  .  various 
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Various  times  to  appreciate.  Thu*  was  introduced  a  difference  be- 
tween  the  EngUih  fterling  money  and  the  currencies  of  the  coloniest 
which  remains  to  this  day.  * 

The  advantages  the  colonies  had  derived  from  bills  of  credit,  under 
the  Briti(h  government,  fuggefted  to  Congrefs,  in  1775,  the  idea  of 
iiTuing  bills  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  the  war ;  and  this  was  per- 
haps their  only  expedient.    Money  could  not  be  raifed  by  taxation — it 
could  not  be  borrowed.     The  iirft  emiflions  had  no  other  efeA  upon  - 
the  medium  of  commerce,  than  to  drive  the  fpecie  from  circulation. 
But  when  the  paper  fubftituted  for  fpecie  had,  by  repeated  emiflions, 
augmented  the  fum  in  circulation,  much  beyond  the  ufual  fum  of  fpecie, 
the  bills  began  to  lofe  their  value.    The  depreciation  continued  in 
proportion  to  the  fums  emitted,  until  feventy,  and  even  one  hundred 
and  fifty  nominal  paper  doUars,  were  hardly  an  equivalent  for  one 
Spanifh  milled  dollar.    Still,  from  the  year  177$  to  1781,  this  de- 
preciating paper  carrency  was  almoft  the  only  medium  of  trade.    It 
fupplied  the  place  of  fpecie,  and  enabled  Congrefs  to  fupport  a  nume- 
rous army ;  until   the  fum  in  circulation  amounted  to  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.    But  about  the  year  1 780,  fpecie  began  to  be  plen- 
tiful, being  introduced  by  the  French  army,  a  private  trade  with  the 
8pani(h  iflaads,  and  an  illicit  intercourfe  with  the  Britifh  garrifon  at 
New  York*    This  circumftance  accelerated  the  depreciation  of  paper 
bills,  until  their  value  had  funk  almoft  to  nothing.    In  1781,  the 
merchants  and  brokers  in  the  fouthem  States,  apprehenfive  of  the 
approaching  fate  of  the  currency,  pufhed  immenfe  quantities  of  it  fud- 
denly  into  New  England — made  vail  purchafes  of  good)  in  Bofton-* 
and  infUntlf  the  bills  vanifhed  from  circulation. 

The  whole  htftory  of  this  continental  paper  is  a  hiftory  of  public  and 
private  frauds.  Old  fpecie  debts  were  often  paid  in  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency-'*>and  even  new  contraAs  for  a  few  weeks  or  days  were  often 
difchargrd  with  a  fmall  part  of  the  value  received.  From  this  plenty 
and  fladnating  ftate  of  the  medium  fprung  hofts  of  fpeculators  and 
itinerant  traders,  who  left  their  honeft  occupations  for  the  profpedl  of 
immenfe  gains,  in  a  fraudulent  bufinefs,  that  depended  on  no  fixed 
principles^  »id  ^he  profits  of  which  cou)d  be  reduced  to  no  certain  cal- 
culations. .  iHli:i  ■:.■■    ".    :i_  V.J  ■.;'  ■  •>  .''.  i  .:?;>' «;•;  »«-'•>■'  ■ 

To  incfeafe  thtfe  evils,  a  proje^  wns  fontied  to  fix  the  prices  of 
•  A  Dollar  in  fterliof;  money  it  41.  6<l.  Rut  the  price  of  a  Dollar  rofe  in  New 
England  currency  to  61.  in  New  York  to  8j.  in  Mrw  Jerfey.  Pennfylvania,  and  Mary- 
If  nd  to  7s.  6d.  in  Virginia  to  6t.  in  North  Carolina  to  i».  tnSouth  Carolint  and  Georgia 
to  4s.  8d.  This  difFerrnce,  originating  between  paper  and  fpecie,  or  blUs,  continued 
afterwards  to  exift  in  the  nominal  eftimation  of  gold  snd  filver. 

4  £  s  artieleia 
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•rticleii  «nd  reftrain  perfons  from  giving  or  reflciving  more  for  anf 
tommodity  than  the  price  ftated  by  authority.  Thefe  regulating  aAs 
were  reprobated  by  every  man  acquainted  with  comnaerce  and  finance  j 
as  they  were  intended  to  prevent  an  effedl  without  removing  the  caufe. 
To  attempt  to  fix  the  value  of  money,  while  ft  reams  of  bills  were  in- 
ceflantly  flowing  from  the  treafury  of  the  United  Statesj  was  as  ridi- 
culous as  an  attempt  to  reflrain  the  rifing  of  water  in  rivers  amidft 
fhowers  of  rain.  ;         '•" 

Notwithflanding  all  oppofitioni  fome  States  framed  and  attempted 
to  enforce  thefe  regulating  aAs.  The  effeA  was,  a  momentary  appa- 
rent fland  in  the  price  of  articles ;  innumerable  a^s  of  coUufion  and 
cvaiion  among  the  difhoneft;  numberlefs  injuries  done  to  the  honefl; 
and  finally  a  total  difregard  of  all  fuch  regulations,  and  the  confeqaen- 
tial  contempt  of  laws  and  the  authority  of  the  magiftrate* 

During  thefe  fluAuations  of  bulinefs,  occafioned  by  the  variable  valne 
ef  money,  people  loft  fight,  in  fakie  meafure,  of  the  Heady  principles 
which  had  before  governed  thett  tntercourfe  with  each  other.  Spe- 
culation followed  and  relaxed  the  rigour  of  commercial  obligations. 

Induftiy  likewife  had  fuffered  by  the  flood  of  money  which  had  de- 
luged the  States.  The  prices  of  produce  had  rifen  in  proportion  to  thQ 
quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  and  the  dem&nd  for  the  commodities 
of  the  country.  This  made  the  acquifition  of  money  eafy,  ;md  indo- 
lence and  luxury,  with  their  train  of  defolating  confequences,  fpread 
themfelves  among  all  defcriptions  of  people. 

But  as  foon  as  hoftilities  between  Gfcat  Britain  and  America  were 
jufpended,  the  fcene  was  changed.  The  bills  emitted  by  Congrefs 
bad  for  fome  time  before  ceafed  to  circulate ;  and  the  fpecie  of  the 
country  was  foon  drained  off  to  pay  for  foreign  goods,  the  importa- 
tions of  which  exceed(;d  all  calculation.  Within  two  years  from  the 
clofc  of  the  war,  a /canity  of  money  was  the  general  cry.  The  mer- 
chants found  it  impofiible  to  coUedl  their  debts,  and  make  punctual 
remittances  to  their  creditors  in  Great  Britain ;  and  the  confumers 
were  driven  to  the  neceffity  of  retrenching  their  furperiluities  in  living* 
and  of  returning  to  their  ancient  lu^bits  of  induftry  and  economy. 

This  change  wi|s  however  progreflive  and  flow.  In  many  of  the 
States  which  fuffered  by  the  numerous  debts  they  had  contracted,  and 
by  ihh  diftreffes  qf  war,  the  people  called  aloud  for  emiflions  of  paper 
bills  to  fupply  the  defici(;ncy  of  a  medium.  The  depreciation  of  the 
continental  bills  was  a  repent  example  of  the  ill  effeAs  of  fuch  an  ex- 
pedient,  and  the  impoffibility  of  fupporting  the  credit  of  paper  was 
urged  by  thd  oppofen  of  the  meafufc  as  a  fubflantial  argument  againft 
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adopting  It.  But  nothing  wonld  filence  the  popular  clamor ;  and  nuuijr 
men  of  the  firft  talents  and  eminence  united  their  voices  with  that  of 
the  populace.  Paper  iqonef  had  formerly  maintained  its  cieditf  an4 
been  of  fingular  utility  :  and  paft  experience,  notwithftandbg  a  changt 
of  circomftancesi  was  an  argument  in  its  favour  that  bore  down  all  op* 
pbfition. 

Ppnnfylvaniai  although  one  of  the  richeft  States  in  the  unions  waf 
the  firft  to  emit  bills  of  credit)  as  a  fubflitute  for  fpecie.  But  the  re- 
volution bad  removed  the  neceflity  of  it>  at  the  fame  time  that  it  had 
(deftroyed  the  means  by  which  its  former  credit  had  been  fupported* 
Landsi  at  the  clofe  of  the  war,  were  not  rifmg  in  value — bills  on  Lon- 
don could  not  fo  readily  be  purchafedj  as  while  the  province  was  de- 
pendent on  Great  Britain — the  State  was  fplit  intoparties,  one  of  which 
attempted  to  defeat  the  meafures  moft  popular  with  the  other — and  the 
depreciation  of  contiiientarbillsi  with  the  injuries  which  it  had  done  t« 
individuals,  infpired  a  general  diftruft  of  all  public  promifes. 

Notwithftanding  a  part  of  the  money  was  loaned  on  good  landed  ft- 
cnrity,  and  the  faith  of  that  wealthy  State  pledged  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  whole  at  its  nominal  value,  yet  the  advantages  of  fpecie  at 
a  medium  of  commerce,  efpeeially  as  an  article  of  remittance  to  Lon- 
jdon,  foon  made  a  difierence  of  ten  per  cent,  between  the  bills  of  credit: 
and  fpecie.  This  difference  may  be  confidered  rather  as  an  apprecia« 
tion  of  gold  and  ftlver^  than  a  depreciation  of  paper ;  but  its  effeAs» 
in  a  commercial  ftate,  muft  be  highly  prejudicial.  It  opens  the  door 
to  frauds  of  all  kinds,  aitd  frauds  are  ufually  praAifed  on  the  honeft  and 
imfufpe^ing,  efpeeially  upon  all  clafies  of  labourers. 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  had  recourfa  to  the 
fame  wretched  expedieat  to  fupply  themfelves  with  money ;  not  re- 
fieAing  that  induftry,  frugality,  and  good  commercial  laws  are  the  onljr 
^eans  of  turning  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  a  country,  and  that 
this  balance  is  the  only  permanent  fource  of  folid  wealth  and  ready  mo- 
ney. But  the  bills  they  emitted  (hared  a  worfe  fate  than  thofe  of  Pcni- 
fy Ivania ;  they  expelled  almoft  all  the  circulating  caih  from  the  Statu  | 
they  loft  a  great  part  of  their  nominal  value,  th.ey  impoverilhed  the 
merchants^  and  embarraiTed  the  planters.  •!-> 

The  State  of  Virginia  tolerated  a  bafe  praAice  among  the  inhabltanti 
•f  cutting  dollars  and  fmaller  pieces  of  fUver,  in  order  to  prevent  it 
from  leaving  the  Statet  This  pernicious  practice  prevailed  alfe  ia 
peorgia*.  iv.  W 

*  A  Dollar  was  ufually  cut  in  live  piecei,  and  each  paOed  by  toll  for  a  quarters 
fo  that  the  man  who  cut  it  gained  a  quarter,  or  rather  a  fifth^ 
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Maryland  efcaped  the  calamity  of  a  paper  currency.  The  houfe  of 
delegates  broaght  forward  a  bill  for  the  einiflion  of  bills  of  credit  to 
a  large  amount;  but  the  fenate  firmly  and  fuccefsfuUy  refilled  the  per. 
niciouc  fphome,  The  oppofition  between  the  two  houfes  was  violent 
and  tumultuous ;  it  threatened  the  State  with  anarchy  ;  but  the  queC 
tion  was  carried  to  the  peoplei  and  the  good  fcnfe  af  the  Senate  finally 
prevailed. 

New  Jerfey  is  fituated  between  two  of  the  largeft  commercial  towns 
in  America)  and  confequcntly  drained  of  fpccic.  I'his  ftate  alfo  emit'^ 
ted  a  large  fum  in  bills  of  credit*  which  ferved  to  pay  the  intereft  of 
the  publis  debt ;  but  the  currency  deprcciatedi  as  in  other  States. 

Rhode  Ifland  exhibited  a  melancholy  proof  of  that  licentioufnefs  and 
anarchy  which  always  follows  a  relaxation  of  the  moral  principles*    In 
a  rage  for  fupplying  the  State  with  money,  and  filling  eyery  man's 
pocket  without  obliging  him  to  earn  it  by  his  diligence,  the  legiflature 
pafled  an  a£l  for  making  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  bills  ;  a  fum 
much  more  than  fufficient  for  a  medium  of  trade  in  that  State,  even 
without  any  fpecie.    The  merchants  in  Newport  and  Providence  op.: 
pofed  the  aA  with  firmnefs ;  and  their  oppofition  added  fr^fli  vigor 
to  the  refolution  of  the  aflembly,  and  induced  them  to  enforce  the 
fchemeby  a  legal  tender  of  a  mod  extraordinary  natrre.    They  paifed 
aa  aA,  ordaining  that  if  any  creditor  fliould  rcfufe  to  take  their  bills, 
ibr  any  debt  whatever,  the  debtor  might  lodge  the  fum  due,  with  a 
juftice  of  the  peace,  who  Ihould  give  notice  of  it  in  the  public  papers; 
and  if  the  creditor  did  not  apptar  and  receive  the  money  within  fix 
months  from  the  firft  notice,  his  debt  (hould  be  forfeited.    This  adl 
aftonifhed  all  honeft  men ;  and  even  the  promoters  of  paper  money, 
making  in  other  States,  and  other  principles,  reprobated  this  aA  of 
Rhode  Ifland,  as  wicked  and  oppreffive.    But  the  State  was  governed 
by  fa^ion.    During  the  cry  for  paper  money,  a  number  of  boifteroos, 
ignorant  men  were  eleAed  into  the  legiflature,  from  the  fmaller  towns 
in  the  State.    Finding  themfelves  united  with  a  majority  in  opinion, 
they  formed  and  executed  any  plan  their  inclination  fuggefted ;  they 
•ppofed  every  meafure  that  was  agreeable  to  the  mercantile  interefl ; 
they  not  only  made  bad  laws  to  fuit  their  own  wicked  purpofes,  but 
appointed  their  own  corrupt  creatures  to  fill  the  judicial  and  executive 
departments.    Their  money  depreciated  fufliciently  to  anfwer  all  their 
Tile  purpofes  in  the  difcharge  of  debts — bufinefs  almoft  totally  ceafed, 
ril  confidence  was  loft,  the  State  was  thrown  into  confufion  at  homey 
and  was  execrated  abroad. 
lAafla^hufetts  Bay  bad  the  good  fortunef  amidft  her  political  calami. 
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tksf  to  prevent  an  emiifion  of  bills  or  credit.  New  Hampfliire  made 
no  paper ;  but  in  the  diftrclTes  which  followed  her  lofs  of  bufinefs  after 
the«waT«  the  Icgiflaturt  made  horfes}  lumber)  and  moft  articles  of 
produce)  a  legal  tender  in  the  fulfilment  of  contrails.  It  is  doubtlefs 
unjuft  to  oblige  a  creditor  to  receive  any  thingfor  his  debt)  which  ho 
had  not  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  the  contraA.  But  as  the  com* 
nodities  which  were  to  be  a  tender  by  laW)  in  New  HampfhirC)  wtn 
of  an  intrinfic  value)  bearing  fome  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
debt)  the  injuftice  of  the  law  was  lefs  flagrant  than  that  which  en« 
forced  the  tender  of  paper  in  Rhode  Ifland.  Indeed  a  fimilar  law  pre- 
vailed for  fome  time  in  Maflachufetts ;  and  in  ConneAicut  it  is  optional 
with  the  creditor)  either  to  imprifon  the  debtor  or  take  land  on  exe- 
cution at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  three  indifferent  freeholders  ;  provided 
no  other  means  of  payment  (hall  appear  to  fatisfy  the  demand.  It  muft 
not),  however)  be  omitted)  that  while  the  moft  flourifliing  commer- 
cial States  introduced  a  paper  medium)  to  the  great  injury  of  honeft 
men)  a  bill  for  anemiffion  of  paper  in  ConneAicut)  where  there  is 
very  little  fpeciC)  could  never  command  more  than  one  eighth  of  the 
votes  of  the  legiflature.  The  movers  of  the  bill  have  hardly  efcaped 
ridicule ;  fo  generally  k  the  meafure  reprobated  as  a  fource  of  fraudu 
and  public  mifchief. 

t  The  legiflature  of  New  York)  a  State  that  had  the  leaft  neceflity 
and  apology  for  making  paper  money*  as  her  commercial  advantages 
always  futniih  her  with  fpecic  fufTicient  for  a  medium)  ifliied  a  large 
fuQi  in  bills  of  credit)  which  fupported  their  value  better  than  the 
currency  of  any  other  State.  Still  the  paper  raifed  the  vaToe  of  fpesie* 
which  4s  always  in  demand  for  exportation)  and  this  difference  of  ex- 
change between  paper  and  fpecie  ever  expofes  commerce  to  moft  of  the 
inconveniences  refulting  from  a  depreciated  medium. 

Such  is  the  biftory  of  paper  money  thus  far;  a  miferable  fubftitute 
for  real  coin*  in  a  country  where  the  reins  of  government  are  too  weak 
to  compel  the  fulfilment  of  public  engagements)  and  where  all  confi- 
dence in  public  &ith  is  totally  deftroyed. 

While  the  States  were  thus  endeavouring  to  repair  the  lofs  of  fpecie 
by  empty  promifes,  and  to  fupport  their  bufinefs  by  (hadows)  rather 
than  by  realityi  the  Britiih  mmiftry  formed  fome  commercial  regula- 
tions that  deprived  them  of  the  proiitsof  their  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies 
and  Great  Britain.  Heavy  duties  were  laid  upon  fuch  articles  as  were 
remitted  to  the  London  merchants  for  their  goods)  and  fuel;  were  the 
duties  upon  American  bottoms,  that  the  States  were  almoft  vvhoUy 
deprived  of  the  carrying  trade.  A  prohibition  was  laid  upon  the  pro- 
-,. ;  duce 
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dace  of  the  United  States,  (hipped  to  the  Englifli  Weft  India  Ifland» 
in  American  built  veflfelsi  and  in  thofe  manned  by  American  feamen. 
Thefe  reftrid^ions  fell  heavy  Upon  the  eaftern  States,  which  depended 
ainch  upon  (hip-building  for  the  fupport  of  their  trade  j  and  they  mu 
lerially  injured  the  bufinefs  of  the  other  States. 

Without  a  union  that  was  able  to  form  and  execute  a  general  fyftem 
•f  commercial  regulations,  fome  of  the  States  attempted  to  impofe  re« 
ftraints  upon  the  Biiti(h  trade  that  (hould  indemnify  the  merchant  fot 
the  lolTes  he  had  fuflfered,  or  induce  the  Briti(h  miniftry  to  enter  into  a 
eommercial  treaty,  and  relax  the  rigour  of  their  navigation  laws* 
Theie  meafures  however  produced  nothing  but  mifchief.  The  States 
did  not  aft  in  concert,  and  the  redraints  laid  on  the  trade  of  one  State 
•perated  to  throw  the  budnefs  into  the  hands  of  its  neighbour.  Ma(^ 
fachufetts,  in  her  zeal  to  countcrafl  the  efFeft  of  the  £ngli(h  naviga« 
tion  laws,  laid  enormous  duties  upon  Britiih  goods  imported  into  that 
State;  but  the  other  States  did  not  adopt  a  fimilar  meafure;  and  the 
lofs  of  bufinefs  foon  obliged  that  State  to  repeal  or  fufpend  the  law. 
Thus  when  Pennfylvania  laid  heavy  duties  on  Briti(h  goods,  Delaware 
and  New  Jerfey  made  a  number  of  free  ports  to  encourage  the  landing 
of  goods  within  the  limits  of  thsfe  States;  and  the  duties  in  Penn- 
iylvania  ferved  no  purpofe  but  to  create  fmuggling.         ' 

Thus  divided,  the  States  began  to  feel  their  weaknefs :  moft  of  the 
legillatures  had  negl(;^edto  comply  with  the  requifitiens  of  Congreft 
for  fomifhiag  the  federal  treafury ;  the  refolves  of  Congrefs  were  dif^ 
regarded ;  the  propofition  for  a  genend  impoft  to  be  laid  and  coUefted 
by  Congrefs  was  negatived,  firft  by  Rhode  Ifland,  and  afterwards  bf 
New  York.  The  Brtti(h  troops  continued,!  tinder  pretence  of  a 
breach  of  treaty  on  the  part  of  America,  to  hold  pofTeilton  of  the  forti 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  States.  Many  of  the  States  individually  were 
infefted  with  popular  commotions  or  iniquitous  tender  laws,  while 
they  were  opprefled  with  public  debts;  the  certificates  or  pAblic 
notes  had  loft  mOft  of  their  value,  and  circulated  merely  as  the  ob- 
jefts  of  fpeculation;  Cosgrefs  loft  their  refpefbibility,  and  the  United 
States  their  credit  and  importance.  "' 

The  untoward  events  which  followed  the  re-eftabli(hment  of  peacet 
though  evils  of  themfelves,  were  over-ruled  for  great  national  good. 
From  the  failure  of  their  expeftations  of  an  immediate  increafe  of  po- 
litical happinefs,  the  lovers  of  liberty  and  independence  began  to  be 
lefs  fanguine  in  their  hopes  from  the  American  revolution,  and  to  fear 
that  they  had  built  a  vifionary  fabric  of  government  on  the  fallacious 
ideas  of  public  virtue ;  but  that  elafticity  of  the  human  mind,  which  is 
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J^tirtured  by  free  conftitutions,  kept  them  from  defpondtng.    By  an  ex* 
krtion  of  thofe  inherent  principles  sf  ielf-prefervationt  which  republics 
poflefi)  a  recurrence  was  had  to  the  good  fenfe  of  the  people  for  the 
tcAification  of  fundamental  difordets.    While  the  country,  free  from 
foreign  force  and  domeftic  vioknc^i  enjoyed  tr^nqilillityi  a  prdpofition 
was  made  by  Virginia  to  all  the  other  States  to  theet  in  convention,  for 
the  purpofe  of  digeftihg  a  form  of  governmenti  equal  to  the  exigencies 
tf  the  union.    The  firft  nlbtion  for  this  purpofe  was  made  by  Mr4 
Maddifon,  and  he  had  the  pleaful'e  of  feeing  it  acceded  to  by  twelve 
bf  the  States,  and  finally  to  iflue  in  the  eftabliflinient  of  a  New  Confti- 
tution,  which  bids  fair  to  repay  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  folr 
the  toilsi  dangers,  and  "waftds  of  the  revolution;    The  fundamental 
diftindtion  b«:tween  the  articles  of  confederation  and  the  new  conftitd« 
iion  lies  in  this ;  the  former  afled  only  on  States,  the  latter  on  Indi- 
Tiduals ;  the  former  could  neither  raife  men  nor  money  by  its  own 
authority,  biit  lay  it  the  difcrdtion  of  thirteen  different  legiflatures* 
and  without  their  tlnanimoos  concurrence  was  unable  to  provide  fur 
the  public  fafety,  or  for  the  payment  of  the  national  debt;    The  ex~ 
^rience  of  feveral  years  had  proved  the  impoffibility  of  a  government 
anfwering  the  end  of  its  inftitiitiohj  which  was  dependent  on  others  for 
the  means  necefTary  for  attaining  thefe  ends*    By  the  new  eonflitution, 
One  legiilative,  executive,    and  judicial  power  per\'ades  the  whole 
union.    This  enfures  an  uniform  obfervance  of  treaties,  and  gives  a 
fiability  to  the  general  government,  which  never  could  be  attained 
while  the  adls  and  requiiltions  of  Congrefs  were  fubjedl  to  the  revifion 
of  thirteen  legiflatures,  and  while  thirteen  diilinfl  and  unconnected 
judiciaries  had  a  conftitutional  right  to  decide  on  the  fame  fubjedt. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  gave  no  new  powers  to  their  rulers* 
but  made  a  more  judicious  arrangement  of  what  they  had  formerly 
ceded.    They  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  general  government,  not  by 
taking  from  the  people,  but  from  the  State  legiflatures.    They  took 
from  the  latter  a  power  of  levying  duties  on  the  importation  of  mer- 
chandife  from  foreign  coftntries,  and  transferred  it  to  Congrefs  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  union.     They  alfo  invefted  the  general  govern* 
taent  with  a  power  to  regiib.te  trade,   levy  taxes  and  internal  duties 
on  the  irthabitanf'Si     That  thefe  enlarged  powers  might  be  ufed  only 
with  caution  and  deliberation,  Concjrefs,  which  formerly  confifted  of 
Only  one  body,  was  made  to  confift  of  two ;  one  of  which  was  to  be 
chofen  by  the  people  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  the  other  by  the 
State  legiflatures.     The  execution  of  the  afts  cf  this  compounded  le- 
VoL.  I.  4  F  ,  giflature 
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giflature  was  committed  to  a  Supnvuc  MagiftratOj  with  the  title  o^ 
Prcfident.  The  conllitution,  of  which  thcfc  were  tl-.c  principal  lea 
tures,  was  fubmittcd  to  the  people  for  ratification.  Animated  clcl)ate4 
took  place  on  the  propriety  of  eftablifhing  or  rcjeiStinjr  it.  Some 
States,  who  from  their  local  fuuation  were  benefited  by  receiving 
impoft  duties  into  their  treafuriesi  were  averfc  from  the  giving  of  thcin 
up  to  the  union.  Othersi  who  were  confuming  but  not  importing 
StatcSf  had  an  intcreftcd  inducement  of  an  oppofite  kind,  to  fupport 
the  propofcd  new  conftitution.  The  profpe^ils  of  increafed  employ- 
ment for  fhipping,  and  the  enlargement  of  commerce,  weighed  with 
thofe  States  which  abounded  in  failors  and  {hips,  and  alfo  with  fea- 
port  towns,  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  the  hew  fyftcm  ;  but  thofc 
States,  or  parts  of  States,  which  depended  chiefly  on  agriculture,  were 
afraid  that  zeal  for  encouraging  an  American  marine,  by  narrowing 
the  grounds  of  competition  among  foreigners  for  purchafmg  and  car- 
rying their  produce,  would  Icflen  their  profits.  Some  of  this  defcrip- 
tion  therefore  conceived  that  they  had  a  local  interell  in  lefufing  the 
new  fyftcm. 

Individuals  who  had  great  influence  in  State  Icgiftaturcs,  or  who 
held  profitable  pl;iccs  under  them,  were  unwilling  to  adopt  a  govern- 
ment which,  by  diminifliing  the  power  of  the  States,  would  eventu- 
ally diminidi  their  own  importance :  others,  who  looked  forward  to 
feats  in  the  general  government,  or  for  offices  under  its  authoirity,  had 
the  fame  intcrefted  rcafon  for  fiipporting  its  adoption.  Some  from 
jcaloufy  of  liberty  were  afraid  of  giving  too  much  power  to  their  ru- 
lers ;  others,  from  an  honeft  ambition  to  ag^^randize  their  country, 
were  for  paving  the  way  to  national  grcatnefs  by  melting  down  the 
feparate  States  into  a  national  mafs.  The  former  feared  the  new  con- 
ftitution ;  the  latter  gloried  in  it.  Almoft  every  paflion  which  could 
agitate  the  human  breaft,  intcrefted  States  and  individuals  for  and 
againft  the  adoption  of  the  propofed  plan  of  government :  fome  whole 
clafles  of  people  were  in  its  favour.  The  mafs  of  public  cfeditors  ex- 
pected payment  of  their  debts  from  the  eftablifbment  of  an  efficient 
government,  and  were  therefore  decidedly  for  it  adoption.  Such  as 
lived  on  falaries,  artd  thofe  who,  being  clear  of  debt,  wiftied  for  a 
fixed  medium  of  circulation  and  the  free  courfc  of  law,  were  friends 
of  a  conftitution  which  prohibits  the  iffuing  of  paper  money  and  all  in- 
terference between  debtor  and  creditor.  In  addition  to  thefe,  the 
great  body  of  independent  men,  who  faw  the  ncccffity  of  an  energetic 
general  government,  and  who,  from  die  jarring  intcrefts  of  the  diffe- 
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*ent  Statf,  could  not  forcfc*  any  probahiljry  of  getting  &  better  one 
than  was  propofeJ,  gave  tliclr  fupport  to  what  the  federal  convention 
had  projcif^cd,  and  their  influence  effected  its  eftablilhment.  After  a 
full  confulpration,  and  thorough  difcufTion  of  its  principles,  it  was  ra- 
tified by  the  conventions  of  eleven  of  the  original  Thirteen  States,  and 
the  acccfTion  of  the  other  two  was  foon  expeftcil.*  The  ratification  of 
it  w?s  celebrated  in  moft  of  the  capitals  of  the  States  with  elegant  pro- 
ccfTions,  which  far  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  before  exhi- 
bited in  America.  Time  and  exjtcrience  only  can  fully  difcover  theef- 
fefls  of  this  new  diflributionof  the  powers  of  government;  but  in  the- 
ory it  fecms  well  calculated  to  unite  liberty  with  faf'cty,  and  to  lay  the 
■foundation  of  national  greatnef;.,  while  it  abridges  none  of  the  rights 
of  the  States,  or  of  the  people. 

The  new  conftitirtion  having  brrn  ratified  by  eleven  of  the  State*!, 
and  fenators  and  rcprefentatives  h;u'ing  been  chofen  agreeably  to  the 
articles  thereof,  they  met  at  Now  York,  and  commenced  proceedings 
under  it.  The  old  Congrefs  and  confederation!  like  the  continental 
money,  expired  without  a  figh  or  groan,  in  April  1789.  A  new  Con. 
grefs,  with  more  ample  powers,  and  a  new  conllitution,  partly  national, 
and  partly  federal,  fi'cccedcd  in  their  plact^  to  the  great  joy  of  all 
who  wiflicd  for  the  happincfs  ofthe  United  States. 

Though  great  divevfity  of  opinions  had  prevailed  about  the  new  con- 
ftitution,  there  was  but  one  opinion  about  the  pcrfon  who  Ihould  be 
appointed  its  fuprcmc  executive  officer.    The  people,  as  welljinti- 
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federaliils  as  federali{ls>  (for  by  thefe  names  the  parties  for  and  agalnft 
the  new  conftitution  were  called)  unanimoufly  turned  their  eyes  on 
the  late  commander  of  their  armies«  as  the  moil  proper  perfon  to  be 
their  iirft  Prefident.  Perhaps  there  was  not  a  well-informed  individual 
in  tLe  United  States,  (Mr.  Wafliington  bimfelf  only  excepted)  whp^ 
was  not  anxious  that  he  (hould  be  called  to  the  executive  adminiftration 
of  the  propofed  new  p)an  of  government.  Unambitious  of  farther  ho- 
nours he  had  retired  to  his  farm  in  Virginia,  and  hope4  to  be  excufed 
from  all  farther  public  fervice ;  but  his  country  called  bin)  by  an  unani- 
mous  vote  to  fill  the  highelt  ftatlon  in  its  gift.  That  honeft  zeal  for  the 
public  good,  which  had  uniformly  influenced  him  to  devote  both  his  time 
and  talents  to  the  fervice  of  his  country,  got  the  better  of  his  love  of 
retirement,  and  induced  him  once  more  to  engage  in  the  great  bufinefs 
of  making  a  nation  happy.  The  intelligence  cf  his  ejeftion  being  com- 
municated to  him,  while  on  his  farm  in  Virginia,  he  fet  out  foon  after 
for  New- York.  On  his  way  thither,  the  road  was  crowded  with 
numbers  anxious  to  fee  the  Man  of  the  people.  Efcorts  of  militia,  and 
of  gentlemen  of  the  firft  charafter  and  ftation,  attended  him  from  State 
to  State,  and  he  was  every  where  received  with  the  higheft  honours 
which  a  grateful  and  admiring  people  could  confer.  Addrefles  of  con- 
gratulation were  prefented  to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  almoft  every 
place  of  confequence  through  which  he  pafTed,  to  all  of  which  he  re- 
turned fuch  modeft,  unaffuming  anfwera  as  were  in  every  refpe^ft  fuit- 
able  to  his  fituation.  So  great  were  the  honours  with  which  he  was 
loaded,  that  they  could  fcarcely  have  failed  to  produce  haughtinefs  in 
the  mind  of  any  ordinary  man;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  dif- 
covered  in  this  extraordinary  perfonage.  On  all  occafions  he  behaved 
toalJ  men  with  the  affability  of  one  citizen  to  another.  He  was  truly 
great  in  deferving  the  plaudits  of  his  country,  but  mqch  greater  in 
not  being  elated  with  them. 

'  Gray's- Bridge  over  the  Schuylkill,  which  Mr.  Wafliington  had  to 
pafs,  was  highly  decorated  with  laurels  and  evergreens.  At  each  end 
of  it  were  ercdled  magnificent  arches  compofed  of  laurels,  emblema- 
tical of  the  ancient  Roman  triumphal  arches ;  ^nd  on  each  fide  of  the 
bridge  was  a  laurel  ftirubbery.  As  Mr.  Wafliington  pafled  the  bridge, 
a  youth  ornamented  with  fprigs  of  laurel,  aflifted  by  machinery,  let 
drop  above  his  head,  though  unperceived  by  him,  a  civic  crown  of 
laurel.  Up^vards  of  twenty  thoufand  citizens  lined  the  fences,  fields, 
and  avenues,  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Philadelphia.  Through  thefe 
lie  was  condudied  to  the  city,  by  a  numerous  and  refpeftable  body  of 
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f(JM  citizensi  where  he  partook  of  an  elegant  entertainment  prOTide4 
|or  him.  The  pleafures  of  the  day  were  fucceeded  by  a  handfome  <Ii£> 
play  of  fireworks  in  the  evening.  ,  . 

When  Mr,  Wafhington  crofled  the  Delaware,  and  landed  on  th^ 
Jerfey  fliore,  he  was  faluted  with  three  cheers  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  vicinity.  When  he  came  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  on  his  way  to 
Trenton,  a  triumphal  arch  was  erected  on  the  bridge,  by  the  direflioa 
of  the  ladies  of  the  place.  The  crown  of  the  arch  was  luglily  oma» 
mented  with  imperial  laurels  and  flowers,  9nd  on  it  was  difplayed  ia 
large  figures,  December  26th  1776.  On  the  fweep  of  the  arch,  beneath 
was  this  infcription,  The  defender  of  the  Mothers  luill  alfo  proteH  their 
Daughters,  On  the  north  fidtf  were  ranged  a  number  of  young  girls 
drefled  in  white,  with  garlands  of  flowery  on  their  heads,  and  baikets 
pf  flowers  on  their  arms;  in  the  fecond  rew  flood  the  young  kdies,  and 
behind  them  the  married  ladies  c^  the  town.  The  inflant  he  paiTed  the 
^rch,  the  young  girls  began  to  fing  the  following  ode ;  ^ 

«  Wdcome,  mighty  chief,  once  more, 

u  Welcome  to  this  grateful  fhore : 

««  Now  no  mercenary  foe 

«  Aims  again  the  fatal  blow,  > 

«  Aims  at  thee  the  fat?'  blow, 

**  Virgins  fair,  and  matrons  grave, 

"  Thefe  thy  conquering  arm  did  fave, 

«*  Build  for  thee  triumphal  bowers ;  *  V 

«  Strew,  ye  fair,  his  way  with  flowers, 

"  Strew  your  Hero's  way  with  flowers." 

As  they  fung  the  laft  lines,  they  ftrewed  their  flowers  on  the  roal 
l^efore  their  beloved  deliverer.  Hi$  fituation  on  this  occation,  con- 
frafle^  with  what  he  had  in  Dec.  1776  felt  on  the  fame  fpot,  when  the 
affairs  of  America  were  at  the  lowefl  ebb  of  dcprelfion,  filled  him  with 
fenfations  that  cannot  be  defcribed.  He  was  rowed  acrofs  the  bay 
from  Elizabeth-Town  to  New- York  in  an  elegant  barge  by  thirteen 
pilots.  All  the  veflTels  in  the  harbour  hoifted  their  flags.  Stairs  were 
)ereded  and  decorated  for  his  reception.  On  his  landing,  univerf4l  joy 
difFufed  itfelf  through  every  order  of  the  people,  and  he  was  received 
and  congratulated  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  and  officers  of  the  cor« 
poration.  He  was  conduced  from  the  landing-place  to  the  houfe 
which  had  been  fitted  u{<  for  his  reception,  and  was  followed  by  Vf\ 
elegant  procefllon  of  miKtia  in  their  uniforms,  and  by  great  numbers 

of 
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^fcititths.  In  the  eveningt  thchoufcs  of  the  inhabitants  weftTjril- 
liantly  illatninated.  A  day  was  fixed,  foon  after  his  arrival*  for  hit 
taking  the  oath  of  office,  which  was  in  the  following  words :  «  I  do 
fdemnly  fwear  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  Prefident  of 
the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  beft  of  my  ability,  preferve,  pro- 
tcft,  and  defend,  the  conftitution  of  the  United  States."  On  this  oc-« 
^fion  he  was  wholly  doathed  in  American  raanu  failures.  In  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  appointed  for  this  purpofc,  the  clergy  of  different  deno- 
tninations  aflembled  their  congregations  in  their  rcfpeflive  places  of 
ivorlhip*  and  offered  up  public  prayers  for  the  Prefident  and  people  of 
the  United  States*  About  noon  a  proceflion  followed  by  a  multi. 
tude  of  citizens,  moved  from  the  Prefidcnt's  houfc  to  Federal  Hall, 
When  they  came  within  a  Ihort  diftance  from  the  Hall,  the  troops 
formed  a  line  on  both  fides  of  the  way,  through  which  Mr.  Wafliington, 
accompanied  by  the  Vice-Prefident,  Mr.  John  Adams,  pafTed  into  the 
Senate  Chamber*  Immediately  after,  accompanied  by  both  houfes,  he 
went  into  the  gallery  .fronting  Broad-ftreet,  and  before  them,  and  an 
immenfe  concourfe  of  citizens,  took  the  oath  prefcribed  by  the  con- 
ftitution, which  was  adminiftercd  by  R.  R.  Livingfton,  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  State  of  New- York.  An  awful  filence  prevailed  among  the 
fpeftators  during  this  part  of  the  ceremony.  It  was  a  minute  of  the 
mod  fublime  political  joy.  Tne  Chancellor  then  procUimed  him  Prcr 
fident  of  the  United  States.  This  was  anfwered  by  the  difcharge  of 
thirteen  guns,  and  by  the  effufion  of  fhouts,  from  near  ten  thoufand 
grateful  and  affeftionate  hearts*  The  Prefident  bowed  moft  refpeft- 
fully  to  the  people,  and  the  air  refounded  again  with  their  acclama- 
tions. He  then  retired  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  where  he  made  an  ani- 
mated fpeech  to  both  heufes  ;  in  which  his  language  not  only  expreffed 
his  own  feelings  on  this  folemn  occafion,  but  likewife  difcovcred  his 
anxiety  and  concern  for  the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  the  people  iijt 
whofe  caufe  he  bad  before  riflced  his  life* 

Several  circumftances  concurred  to  render  the  fcene  of  his  inaugura- 
tion unufually  folemn — the  prefcnce  of  the  beloved  Father  and  Deli- 
verer of  his  country — the  impreflions  of  gratitude  for  his  pad  fervices 
—the  vaft  concourfe  of  fpeftators — the  devout  fervency  with  which  he 
repeated  the  oath,  and  the  reverential  manner  in  which  he  bowed  to 
Icifi  the  facred  volume — thefe  circumftances,  together  with  that  of  his 
being  chofen  to  the  moft  dignified  office  in  America,  and  perhaps  in  the 
motldt  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  more  than  three  millions  of  enlight- 
ened 
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inti/reemefti  all  confpired  to  place  this  among  the  mod  augQft  and  in- 
terefting  fcenes  which  have  ever  been  exhibited  on  this  globe.  * 

Hitherto  the  deliberations  of  the  legiflaturc  of  the  Union  have  been 
marked  with  wifdom^  and  the  mCafures  they  have  adopttd  have  been 
produAive  of  great  national  profperity^  The  wife  appointments  t» 
ciHce)  whichi  in  generaU  have  been  made — ^the  eftablilhment  of  a  re- 
venue and  jadiciary  fyftem)  imi  of  a  national  bank-^— the  afliimption  of 
debts  of  the  individual  States,  and  the  encouragement  that  has  been 
given  to  manufaAures>  commerce>  literature)  and  to  ufeful  inventionst 
open  the  faifeft  profpeA  of  the  peace}  union>  and  increafing  refpeAa- 
bility  of  the  American  States* 

*  "  It  fccmed,  ffom  the numbct- of  witnefles,"  faid  a  fpeflator  ofthefcene,  "to 
be  a  foletnn  appeal  to  heaven  and  eat  th  at  once.  Upon  the  fubjed  of  this  great  and 
good  man,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  an  enthuftad ;  but,  I  confcfs,  I  'was  under  an  awful 
atid  religious  perfuafion,  that  the  gracious  Ruler  of  the  Univerfe  was  looking  down  at 
(h.-'t  moment  with  peculiar  complacency  on  an  i&,  which,  to  a  part  of  his  creaturet« 
.V ' ,  fo  very  important.  Under  this  impreflfion,  when  the  Chancellof  pronounced,  in 
i<.  /cry  feeling  manner,  "  Long  live  GeoiIce  Washington,"  my  fenfibility  wai 
wound  up  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  I  could  do  no  more  than  wave  my  hat  with  the  retlf 
vithout  the  power  of  juiniog  in  the  repeated  acclamations  which  rent  the  air." 
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